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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


/ ; QHERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular 
or homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for 

Schools, the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, 

The Speaker’s Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 

The LExpositor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 

special place and importance. But they do not enter into the 

field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such series of 

Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 

A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 

NV. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar; Keil and 

Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar tiber das A. 7.,; WLange’s 

Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s Handkommentar 

sum A.T.,; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar zum N.T. Several 

of these have been translated, edited, and in some cases enlarged 
and adapted, for the English-speaking public; others are in 
process of translation. But no corresponding series by British 
or American divines has hitherto been produced. The way has 
been prepared by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, 

Kalisch, Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the 

time has come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enter- 

prise, when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 

Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholarship, 

and in a measure lead its van. 
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Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a series 
of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, under the 
editorship of Prof. C. A. BricGs, D.D., D.Litt., in America, and 
of Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, in 
Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-confessional, 


and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. They 
will be based upon a thorough critical study of the original texts 
of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpretation. They 
are designed chiefly for students and clergymen, and will be 
written in a compact style. Each book will be preceded by an 
Introduction, stating the results of criticism upon it, and discuss- 
ing impartially the questions still remaining open. The details 
of criticism will appear in their proper place in the body of the 
Commentary. Each section of the Text will be introduced 
with a paraphrase, or summary of contents. Technical details 
of textual and philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept 
distinct from matter of a more general character; and in the 
Old Testament the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted with 
Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books will be 
dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, with critical 
notices of the most important literature of the subject. Historical 
and Archeological questions, as well as questions of Biblical 
Theology, are included in the plan of the Commentaries, but 
not Practical or Homiletical Exegesis. The Volumes will con- 
stitute a uniform series. 
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More than fourteen years ago I promised to Dr. Plummer, 
Editor of the “International Critical Commentary,” an 
edition of this Epistle, of which I had the detailed 
knowledge gained by some years of teaching. Almost 
immediately, however, a change of work imposed upon me 
new duties in the course of which my predominant 
interests were claimed, in part by administrative work 
which curtailed opportunities for study or writing, in part 
by studies other than exegetical. 

I had hoped that in my present position this diversion 
of time and attention would prove less exacting; but the 
very opposite has been the case. Accordingly my task in 
preparing for publication the work of past years upon the 
Epistle has suffered from sad lack of continuity, and has 
not, with the exception of a few sections, been carried 
beyond its earlier chapters. 

That the Commentary appears, when it does and as it 
does, is due to the extraordinary kindness of my old 
friend, tutor at Oxford, and colleague at Durham, Dr. 
Plummer. His generous patience as Editor is beyond any 
recognition I can express: he has, moreover, supplied my 
shortcomings by taking upon his shoulders the greater 
part of the work. Of the Introduction, also, he has written 
important sections ; the Index is entirely his work. 

While, however, a reader versed in documentary 
criticism may be tempted to assign each muance to its 


several source, we desire each to accept general responsi- 
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bility as contributors, while to Dr. Plummer falls that of 
Editor and, I may add, the main share of whatever merit 
the volume may possess. 

It is hoped that amidst the exceptional number of 
excellent commentaries which the importance of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians has: called forth, the present 
volume may yet, with God’s blessing, have a usefulness 
of its own to students of St Paul 

A. EXON: 


EXETER, 
Conversion of St Paul, 
IgII. 
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INTRODUCTION 


— 


§ I. CORINTH. 


Wuat we know from other sources respecting Corinth in St 
Paul’s day harmonizes well with the impression which we receive 
from 1 Corinthians. The extinction of the ¢otivs Graeciae lumen, 
as Cicero (Pro lege Manil. 5) calls the old Greek city of Corinth, 
by the Roman consul L. Mummius Achaicus, 146 B.c., was only 
temporary. Exactly a century later Julius Caesar founded a 
new city on the old site as Colonia Julia Corinthus.* The re- 
building was a measure of military precaution, and little was 
done to show that there was any wish to revive the glories of 
Greece (Finlay, Greece under the Romans, p. 67). The inhabi- 
tants of the new city were not Greeks but Italians, Caesar’s 
veterans and freedmen. The descendants of the inhabitants 
who had survived the destruction of the old city did not return 
to the home of their parents, and Greeks generally were for a 
time somewhat shy of taking up their abode in the new city. 
Plutarch, who was still a boy when St Paul was in Greece, seems 
hardly to have regarded the new Corinth as a Greek town. 
Festus says that the colonists were called Corinthienses, to dis- 
tinguish them from the old Corinthiz. But such distinctions do 
not seem to have been maintained. By the time that St Paul 
visited the city there were plenty of Greeks among the inhabi- 
tants, the current language was in the main Greek, and the 
descendants of the first Italian colonists had become to a large 
extent Hellenized. 

The mercantile prosperity, which had won for the old city 
such epithets as dgvews (Hom. //. ii. 570; Pind. Fragg. 87, 244), 
eddaipov (Hdt. iii. 52), and dAfra (Pind. O% xiii. 4; Thuc. i. 13), 
and which during the century of desolation had in some degree 
passed to Delos, was quickly recovered by the new city, because 
it was the result of an extraordinarily advantageous position, which 
remained unchanged. Corinth, both old and new, was situated 

* Other titles found on coins and in inscriptions are Laus Juli Corinthus 


and Colonza Julia Corinthus Augusta. 
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on the ‘bridge’ or causeway between two seas ; movToU yébup 
dud patos (Pind. Vem. vi. 67), yepupay TovTlaoa po KopivOov 
rexéwv (Isth. iii. 35). Like Ephesus, it was both on the main com- 
mercial route between East and West and also at a point at which 
various side-routes met the main one. The merchandise which 
came to its markets, and which passed through it on its way to 
other places, was enormous; and those who passed through it 
commonly stayed awhile for business or pleasure. “This 
bimaris Corinthus was a natural halting-place on the journey 
between Rome and the East, as we see in the case of S. Paul 
and his companions, and of Hegesippus (Eus. #.Z. iv. 22). So 
also it is called the zepéatos or ‘lounge’ of Greece” (Lightfoot, | 
S. Clement of Rome, i. pp. 9, 10). The rhetorician Aristeides 
calls it ‘“‘a palace of Poseidon”; it was rather the market-place 
or the Vanity Fair of Greece, and even of the Empire. 

It added greatly to its importance, and doubtless to its 
prosperity, that Corinth was the metropolis of the Roman 
province of Achaia, and the seat of the Roman proconsul 
(Acts xviii. 12). In more than one particular it became the 
leading city in Greece. It was proud of its political priority, 
proud of its commercial supremacy, proud also of its mental 
activity and acuteness, although in this last particular it was 
surpassed, and perhaps greatly surpassed, by Athens. It may 
have been for this very reason that Athens was one of the last 
Hellenic cities to be converted to Christianity. But just as the 
leaders of thought there saw nothing sublime or convincing in 
the doctrine which St Paul taught (Acts xvii. 18, 32), so the 
political ruler at Corinth failed to see that the question which 
he quite rightly refused to decide as a Roman magistrate, was 
the crucial question of the age (Acts xviii. 14-16). Neither 
Gallio nor any other political leader in Greece saw that the 
Apostle was the man of the future. They made the common 
mistake of men of the world, who are apt to think that the 
world which they know so well is the whole world (Renan, 
S. Paul, p. 225). 

In yet another particular Corinth was first in Hellas. The 
old city had been the most licentious city in Greece, and 
perhaps the most licentious city in the Empire. As numerous 
expressions and a variety of well-known passages testify, the 
name of Corinth had been a by-word for the grossest profligacy, 
especially in connexion with the worship of Aphrodite Pande- 
mos.* Aphrodite was worshipped elsewhere in Hellas, but 


* Kopwocdgeodau, KopwOla xépn, Kop. wats: ob mavrés dvdpds és Képwdov 
00’ 6 dos, a proverb which Horace (£Z¢. I. xvii. 36) reproduces, on cudves 
homint contingit adire Cortnthum. Other references in Renan, p. 213, and 
Farrar, S¢ Paul, i. pp. 557 f. 
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nowhere else do we find the fepddovAo. as a permanent element 
in the worship, and in old Corinth there had been a thousand 
of these. Such worship was not Greek but Oriental, an im- 
portation from the cult of the Phoenician Astarte; but it is 
not certain that this worship of Aphrodite had been revived 
in all its former monstrosity in the new city. Pausanias, who 
visited Corinth about a century later than St Paul, found it 
tich in temples and idols of various kinds, Greek and foreign ; 
but he calls the temple of Aphrodite a vaidiovy (vit. vi. 21): 
see Bachmann, p. 5. It is therefore possible that we ought 
not to quote the thousand fepddovAc in the temple of Aphrodite 
on Acrocorinthus as evidence of the immorality of Corinth in 
St Paul’s day. Nevertheless, even if that pestilent element had 
been reduced in the new city, there is enough evidence to show 
that Corinth still deserved a very evil reputation ; and the letters 
which St Paul wrote to the Church there, and from Corinth to 
other Churches, tell us a good deal. 

It may be doubted whether the notorious immorality of 
Corinth had anything to do with St Paul’s selecting it as a 
sphere of missionary work. It was the fact of its being an 
imperial and cosmopolitan centre that attracted him. The 
march of the Empire must everywhere be followed by the 
march of the Gospel. The Empire had raised Corinth from 
the death which the ravages of its own legions had inflicted 
and had made it a centre of government and of trade. The 
Gospel must raise Corinth from the death of heathenism and 
make it a centre for the diffusion of discipline and truth. In 
few other places were the leading elements of the Empire so 
well represented as in Corinth: it was at once Roman, Oriental, 
and Greek. The Oriental element was seen, not only in its 
religion, but also in the number of Asiatics who settled in it or 
frequently visited it for purposes of commerce. Kenchreae is 
said to have been chiefly Oriental in population. Among these 
settlers from the East were many Jews,* who were always 
attracted to mercantile centres; and the number of them must 
have been considerably increased when the edict of Claudius 
expelled the Jews from Rome (Acts xviii. 2; Suet. Claud. 25). 
In short, Corinth was the Empire in miniature ;—the Empire 
reduced to a single State, but with some of the worst features 
of heathenism intensified, as Rom. i. 21-32, which was written 
in Corinth, plainly shows, Any one who could make his voice 
heard in Corinth was addressing a cosmopolitan and representa- 
tive audience, many of whom would be sure to go elsewhere, and 


* Philo, Leg. ad Gat. 36; cf. Justin, 77y. 1. It is unfortunate that 
neither the edict of Claudius nor the proconsulship of Gallio can be dated 
with accuracy. 
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might carry with them what they had heard. We need not wonder 
that St Paul thought it worth while to go there, and (after receiv- 
ing encouragement from the Lord, Acts xviii. 9) to remain there 
a year and a half. Nor need we wonder that, having succeeded 
in finding the ‘ people’ (Aads) whom the Lord had already marked 
as His own, like a new Israel (Acts xviii. 10), and having suc- 
ceeded in planting a Church there, he afterwards felt the keenest 
interest in its welfare and the deepest anxiety respecting it. 

It was from Athens that St Paul came to Corinth, and the 
transition has been compared to that of passing from residence 
in Oxford to residence in London; that ought to mean from 
the old unreformed Oxford, the home of lost causes and of 
expiring philosophies, to the London of our own age. The 
difference in miles between Oxford and London is greater than 
that between Athens and Corinth; but, in St Paul’s ‘day, the 
difference in social and intellectual environment was perhaps 
greater than that which has distinguished the two English cities 
in any age. The Apostle’s work in the two Greek cities was 
part of his great work of adapting Christianity to civilized 
Europe. In Athens he met with opposition and contempt 
(Acts xvii. 18, 32),* and he came on to Corinth in much 
depression and fear (1 Cor. ii. 3); and not until he had been 
encouraged by the heavenly vision and the experience of con- 
siderable success did he think that he would be justified in 
remaining at Corinth instead of returning to the more hopeful 
field in Macedonia. During the year and a half that he was 
there he probably made missionary excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with success: 2 Corinthians is addressed ‘unto 
the Church of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints 
which are in the whole of Achaia.’ 

So far as we know, he was the first Christian who ever 
entered that city; he was certainly the first to preach the Gospel 
there. This he claims for himself with great earnestness 
(iii. 6, 10, iv. 15), and he could not have made such a claim, 
if those whom he was addressing knew that it was not true. 
Some think that Aquila and Priscilla were Christians before 
they reached Corinth. But if that was so, St Luke would pro- 
bably have known it, and would have mentioned the fact; for 
their being of the same belief would have been a stronger reason 
for the Apostle’s taking up his abode with them than their being 
of the same trade, 76 éudrexvov (Acts xviii. 3).t On the other 


* This attitude continued long after the Apostle’s departure. Fora century 
cr two Athens was perhaps the chief seat of opposition to the Gospel. 

+ It is possible that this is one of the beloved physician’s medical words. 
Doctors are said to have spoken of one another as duérexvoe (Hobart, AZed. 
Lang. of St Luke, p. 239). 
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hand, if they were converted by St Paul in Corinth, would not 
either he or St Luke have mentioned so important a success, 
and would not they be among those whom he baptized himself? 
If they were already Christians, it may easily have been from 
them that he learnt so much about the individual Christians 
who are mentioned in Rom. xvi. The Apostle’s most important 
Jewish convert that is known to us is Crispus, the ruler of the 
Corinthian synagogue (Acts xviii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14). Titius or 
Titus Justus may have been his first success among the Roman 
proselytes (Acts xviii. 7; Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, p. 256), 
or he may have been a Gentile holding allegiance to the syna- 
gogue, but not a circumcised proselyte (Zahn, Jxtr. to V.T, 
i. p. 266). Acts xviii. 7 means that the Apostle taught in his 
house, instead of in the synagogue; not that he left the house 
of Aquila and Priscilla to live with Titus Justus.* About 
Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 15, i. 16) we are doubly in doubt, whether 
he was a Gentile or a Jew, and whether he was converted and 
baptized in Athens or in Corinth. He was probably a Gentile; 
that he was a Corinthian convert is commonly assumed, but it 
is by no means certain. 

A newly created city, with a very mixed population of Italians, 
Greeks, Orientals, and adventurers from all parts, and without 
any aristocracy or old families, was likely to be democratic and 
impatient of control; and conversion to Christianity would not 
at once, if at all, put an end to this independent spirit. Cer- 
tainly there was plenty of it when St Paul wrote. We find 
evidence of it in the claim of each convert to choose his own 
leader (i. 10-iv. 21), in the attempt of women to be as free 
as men in the congregation (xi. 5-15, xiv. 34, 35), and in the 
desire of those who had spiritual gifts to exhibit them in public 
without regard to other Christians (xil., xiv.). 

Of the evils which are common in a community whose chief 
aim is commercial success, and whose social distinctions are 
mainly those of wealth, we have traces in the litigation about 
property in heathen courts (vi. 1-11), in the repeated mention 
of the wAcovéxtrys as a common kind of offender (v. 10, 11, 
vi. 10), and in the disgraceful conduct of the wealthy at the 
Lord’s Supper (xi. 17-34). 

The conceited self-satisfaction of the Corinthians as to their 
intellectual superiority is indicated by ironical hints and serious 
warnings as to the possession of yv@ois (vill. I, 7, 10, 11, 


* Justus, as a surname for Jews or proselytes, meant (like Sixacos in 
Luke i. 6) ‘careful in the observance of the Law.’ It was common in the 
case of Jews (Acts i. 23; Col. iv. 11). Josephus had a son so called, and he 
tells us of another Justus who wrote about the Jewish war (Va, 1, 9, 65). 
It is said to be frequent in Jewish inscriptions. 
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xiii. 2, 8) and co¢ia (i. 17, ili. 19), by the long section which 
treats of the false and the true wisdom (i. 18-111. 4), and by the 
repeated rebukes of their inflated self-complacency (iv. 6, 18, 19, 
¥. 2; Vill. 1 5 Cf. xiii. 4). 

But the feature in the new city which has made the deepest 
mark on the Epistle is its abysmal immorality. There is not 
only the condemnation of the Corinthians’ attitude towards the 
monstrous case of incest (v. 1-13) and the solemn warning 
against thinking lightly of sins of the flesh (vi. 12-20), but also 
the nature of the reply to the Corinthians’ letter (vii. 1-xi. 1). 
The whole treatment of their marriage-problems and of the right 
behaviour with regard to idol-meats is influenced by the thought 
of the manifold and ceaseless temptations to impurity with which 
the new converts to Christianity were surrounded, and which 
made such an expression as ‘the Church of God which is at 
Corinth’ (i. 2), as Bengel says, /aetum et ingens paradoxon. And 
the majority of the converts—probably the very large majority— 
had been heathen (xii. 2), and therefore had been accustomed 
to think lightly of abominations from which converts from 
Judaism had always been free. Anxiety about these Gentile 
Christians is conspicuous throughout the First Epistle; but at 
the time when the Second was written, especially the last four 
chapters, it was Jewish Christians that were giving him most 
trouble. In short, Corinth, as we know it from other sources, 
is clearly reflected in the letter before us. 

That what we know about Corinth and the Apostle from 
Acts is reflected in the letter will be seen when it is examined 
in detail; and it is clear that the writer of Acts does not derive 
his information from the letter, for he tells us much more than 
the letter does. As Schleiermacher pointed out long ago, the 
personal details at the beginning and end of 1 and 2 Corinthians 
supplement and illuminate what is told in Acts, and it is clear 
that each writer takes his own line independently of the other 
(Bachmann, p. 12). 


§ II. AUTHENTICITY. 


It is not necessary to spend much time upon the discussion 
of this question. Both the external and the internal evidence 
for the Pauline authorship are so strong that those who attempt 
to show that the Apostle was not the writer succeed chiefly in 
proving their own incompetence as critics. Subjective criticism 
of a highly speculative kind does not merit many detailed 
replies, when it is in opposition to abundant evidence of the 
most solid character. The captious objections which have been 
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urged against one or other, or even against all four, of the great 
Epistles of St Paul, by Bruno Bauer (1850-1852), and more 
recently by Loman, Pierson, Naber, Edwin Johnson, Meyboom, 
van Manen, Rudolf Steck, and others, have been sufficiently 
answered by Kuenen, Scholten, Schmiedel, Zahn, Gloél, Wrede, 
and Lindemann; and the English reader will find all that he 
needs on the subject in Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, 
ch. ili., or in Zhe Testimony of St Paul to Christ, lect. xxiv. and 
passim (see Index). But the student of 1 Corinthians can spend 
his time better than in perusing replies to utterly untenable 
objections. More than sixty years ago, F. C. Baur said of the 
four chief Epistles, that “they bear so incontestably the char- 
acter of Pauline originality, that there is no conceivable ground 
for the assertion of critical doubts in their case” (Paulus, Stuttg. 
1845, li. Zzzleit., Eng. tr. i. p. 246). And with regard to the 
arguments which have been urged against these Epistles since 
Baur’s day, we may adopt the verdict of Schmiedel, who, after 
examining a number of these objections, concludes thus: “Ina 
word, until better reasons are produced, one may really trust 
oneself to the conviction that one has before one writings of 
Paul” (Hand-Commentar zum N.T., Ul. i. p. 51). 

The external evidence in support of Pauline authorship in 
the fullest sense is abundant and unbroken from the first century 
down to our own day. It begins, at the latest, with a formal 
appeal to 1 Corinthians as “‘the letter of the blessed Paul, the 
Apostle” by Clement of Rome about a.p. 95 (Cor. 47), the 
earliest example in literature of a New Testament writer being 
quoted by name. And it is possible that we have still earlier 
evidence than that. In the Epistle of Barnabas iv. 11 we have 
words which seem to recall 1 Cor. ili. 1, 16, 18; and in the 
Didache x. 6 we have papav 46a, enforcing a warning, as in 
t Cor. xvi. 22. But in neither case do the words fvove acquaint- 
ance with our Epistle; and, moreover, the date of these two 
documents is uncertain: some would place both of them later 
than 95 A.D. It is quite certain that Ignatius and Polycarp 
knew 1 Corinthians, and it is highly probable that Hermas did. 
“Tonatius must have known this Epistle almost by heart. 
Although there are no quotations (in the strictest sense, with 
mention of the source), echoes of its language and thought 
pervade the whole of his writings in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt whatever that he was acquainted with the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians” (Zhe 1.7. in the Apostolic Fathers, 1905, 
p. 67). We find in the Epistles of Ignatius what seem to be 
echoes of 1 Cor. i. 7, 10, 18, 20, 24, 30, ll, IO, 14, lll. 1, 2, IO— 
Dee hey Mik, MV 7s ViLO, 10) 15, Vils Lo, 22, 20,0%. 1S, 27, x. 16, 
17, xii. 12, xv. 8-10, 45, 47, 58, xvi. 18; and a number of these, 
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being quite beyond dispute, give increase of probability to the 
rest. In Polycarp there are seven such echoes, two of which (to 
1 Cor. vi. 2, 9) are quite certain, and a third (to xiii. 13) highly 
probable. In the first of these (Pol. xi. 2), Paul is mentioned, 
but not this Epistle. The passage in Hermas (and. iv. 4) 
resembles 1 Cor. vii. 39, 40 so closely that reminiscence is more 
probable than mere coincidence. Justin Martyr, about a.D. 147, 
quotes from 1 Cor. xi. 19 (Z7y. 35), and Athenagoras, about 
A.D. 177, quotes part of xv. 55 as kata tov dadarodov (De Res. 
Mort. 18). In Irenaeus there are more than 60 quotations ; in 
Clement of Alexandria, more than 130 ; in Tertullian, more than 
400, counting verses separately. Basilides certainly knew it, and 
Marcion admitted it to his very select canon. ‘This brief state- 
ment by no means exhausts all the evidence of the two centuries 
subsequent to the writing of the Epistle, but it is sufficient to 
show how substantial the external evidence is. : 

The internal evidence is equally satisfactory. The document, 
in spite of its varied contents, is harmonious in character and 
language. It is evidently the product of a strong and original 
mind, and is altogether worthy of an Apostle. When tested by 
comparison with other writings of St Paul, or with Acts, or with 
other writings in the N.T., we find so many coincidences, most 
of which must be undesigned, that we feel confident that neither 
invention, nor mere chance, nor these two combined, would be 
a sufficient explanation. The only hypothesis that will explain 
these coincidences is that we are dealing with a genuine letter of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. And it has already been pointed 
out how well the contents of the letter harmonize with what we 
know of Corinth during the lifetime of St Paul. 

The ¢xtegrity of 1 Corinthians has been questioned with as 
much boldness as its authenticity, and with as little success. On 
quite insufficient, and (in some cases) trifling, or even absurd, 
grounds, some sections, verses, and parts of verses, have been 
suspected of being interpolations, e.g. xi. 16, 19 b, 23-28, xii. 2, 
13, parts of xiv. 5 and ro, and the whole of 13, xv. 23-28, 45. 
The reasons for suspecting smaller portions are commonly better 
than those for suspecting longer ones, but none are sufficient to 
warrant rejection. Here and there we are in doubt about a 
word, as Xpuorod (i. 8), “Inood (iv. 17), Hav (v. 4), and ra evn 
(x. 20), but there is probably no verse or whole clause that is an 
interpolation. Others again have conjectured that our Epistle is 
made up of portions of two, or even three, letters, laid together 
in strata; and this conjecture is sometimes combined with the . 
hypothesis that portions of the letter alluded to in v. 9 are 
imbedded in our 1 Corinthians. Thus, iii. 10-23, vii. 17-24, 


iX. I-X. 22, X. 25-30, xiv. 34-36, xv. 1-55, are supposed to be 
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fragments of this first letter. An hypothesis of this kind 
naturally involves the supposition that there are a number of 
interpolations which have been made in order to cement the 
fragments of the different letters together. These wild con- 
jectures may safely be disregarded. There is no trace of them 
in any of the four great Uncial MSS. which contain the whole 
Epistle (S ABD), or in any Version. We have seen that 
Ignatius shows acquaintance with every chapter, with the possible 
exception of viii, xi, xili, xiv. Irenaeus quotes from every 
chapter, excepting iv., xiv., and xvi. Tertullian goes through it 
to the end of xv. (Adv. Marc. v. 5-10), and he quotes from xvi. 
The Epistle reads quite intelligibly and smoothly as we have it ; 
and it does not follow that, because it would read still more 
smoothly if this or that passage were ejected, therefore the 
Epistle was not written as it has come down to us. As Jiilicher 
remarks, “ what is convenient is not always right.”* Till better 
reasons are produced for rearranging it, or for rejecting parts of 
it, we may be content to read it as being still in the form in 
which the Apostle dictated it. 


§ III. OCCASION AND PLAN. 


The Occasion of 1 Corinthians is patent from the Epistle 
itself. Two things induced St Paul to write. (1) During his 
lng stay at Ephesus the Corinthians had writen to him, asking 
cértain questions, and perhaps also mentioning certain things as 
grievances. (2) Information of a very disquieting kind respect- 
ing the condition of the Corinthian Church had reached the 
Apostle from various sources. Apparently, the latter was the 
stronger reason of the two; but either of them, even without 
the other, would have caused him to write. 

Since his departure from Corinth, after spending eighteen 
months in founding a Church there, a great deal had happened 
in the young community. The accomplished Alexandrian Jew 
Apollos, ‘ mighty in the Scriptures,’ who had been well instructed 
in Christianity by Priscilla and Aquila (Acts xviii. 24, 26) at 
Ephesus, came and began to preach the Gospel, following (but, 
seemingly, with greater display of eloquence) in the footsteps of 
St Paul. Other teachers, less friendly to the Apostle, and with 
leanings towards Judaism, also began to work. Ina short time 
the infant Church was split into parties, each party claiming this 
or that teacher as its leader, but, in each case, without the 
chosen leader giving any encouragement to this partizanship 


* Recent Introductions to the N.T. (Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Gregory, Barth, 
Weiss, Zahn) treat the integrity of 1 Corinthians as certain. 
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(i. ro, 11). It is usual to attribute these dissensions to that 
love of faction which is so conspicuous in all Greek history, and 
which was the ruin of so many Greek states ; and no doubt there 
is truth in this suggestion. But we must remember that Corinth 
at this time was scarcely half Greek. The greater part of the 
population consisted of the children and grandchildren of Italian 
colonists, who were still only imperfectly Hellenized, supple- 
mented by numerous Orientals, who were perhaps scarcely 
Hellenized at all. The purely Greek element in the population 
was probably quite the smallest of the three. Nevertheless, it 
was the element which was moulding the other two, and there- 
fore Greek love of faction may well have had something to do 
with the parties which so quickly sprang up in the new Corinthian 
Church. But at any other prosperous city on the Mediterranean, 
either in Italy or in Gaul, we should probably have had the same 
result. In these cities, with their mobile, eager, and excitable 
populations, crazes of some kind are not only a common feature, 
but almost a social necessity. There must be something or 
somebody to rave about, and either to applaud or to denounce, 
in order to give zest to life. And this craving naturally generates 
cliques and parties, consisting of those who approve, and those 
who disapprove, of some new pursuits or persons. The pursuits 
or the persons may be of quite trifling importance. That matters 
little: what is wanted is something to dispute about and take 
sides about. As Renan says (S¢ Paul, p. 374), let there be two 
preachers, or two doctors, in one of the small towns in Southern 
Europe, and at once the inhabitants take sides as to which is 
the better of the two. The two preachers, or the two doctors, 
may be on the best of terms: that in no way hinders their 
names from being made a party-cry and the signal for vehement 
dissensions. 

After a stay of a year and six months, St Paul crossed from 
Corinth to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquila, and went on with- 
out them to Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 11, 18, 19, 21). Thence he 
went to Galatia, and returned in the autumn to Ephesus. The 
year in which this took place may be 50, or 52, or 54 A.D. 
Excepting the winter months, intercourse between Corinth and 
Ephesus was always frequent, and in favourable weather the 
crossing might be made in a week, or even less. It was natural, 
therefore, that the Apostle during his three years at Ephesus 
should receive frequent news of his converts in Corinth. We 
know of only one definite source of information, namely, members 
of the household of a lady named Chloe (i. 11), who brought news 
about the factions and possibly other troubles: but no doubt 
there were other persons who came with tidings from Corinth, 
Those who were entrusted with the letter from the Corinthians 
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to the Apostle (see on xvi. 17) would tell him a great deal. 
Apollos, now at Ephesus (xvi. 12), would do the same. The 
condition of things which Chloe’s people reported was of so 
disturbing a nature that the Apostle at once wrote to deal with 
the matter, and he at the same time answered the questions 
which the Corinthians had raised in their letter. As will be seen 
from the Plan given below, these two reasons for writing, namely, 
reports of serious evils at Corinth, and questions asked by the 
converts themselves, cover nearly all, if not quite all, of what we 
find in our Epistle. There may, however, be a few topics which 
were not prompted by either of them, but are the spontaneous 
outcome of the Apostle’s anxious thoughts about the Corinthian 
Church. See Lucy. Brit, 11th ed., art. ‘Bible,’ p. 873; art. 
‘Corinthians,’ pp. 151 f. 

It is quite certain that our 1 Corinthians is not the first letter 
which the Apostle wrote to the Church of Corinth; and it is 
probable that the earlier letter (v. g) is wholly lost. Some critics, 
however, think that part of it survives in 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1, an 
hypothesis which has not found very many supporters. The 
question of there being yet another letter, which was written 
between the writing of our twe Epistles, and which probably 
survives, almost in its entirety, in 2 Cor. x. I-xili. 10, is a 
question which belongs to the Introduction to that Epistle, and 
need not be discussed here. 

But there is another question, in whicb both Epistles are 
involved. Fortunately nothing that is of great importance in 
either Epistle depends upon the solution of it, for no solution 
finds anything approaching to general assent. It has only an 
indirect connexion with the occasion and plan of our Epistle ; 
but this will be a convenient place for discussing it. It relates 
to the hypothesis of a second visit of St Paul to Corinth, a visit 
which was very brief, painful, and unsatisfactory, and which 
(perhaps because of its distressing character) is not recorded in 
Acts. Did any such visit take place during the Apostle’s three 
years at Ephesus? If so, did it take place before or after the 
sending of 1 Corinthians? We have thus three possibilities with 
regard to this second visit of St Paul to Corinth, which was so 
unlike the first in being short, miserable, and without any good 
results. (1) It took place before 1 Corinthians was written. 
(2) It took place after that Epistle was written. (3) It never 
took place at all. Each one of these hypotheses involves one in 
difficulties, and yet one of them must be true. 

Let us take (3) first. If that could be shown to be correct, 
there would be no need to discuss either of the other two. 

As has already been pointed out, the silence of Acts is in no 
way surprising, especially when we remember how much of the 
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life of St Paul (2 Cor. xi. 23-28) is left unrecorded by St Luke. 
If the silence of Acts is regarded as an objection, it is more 
than counter-balanced by the antecedent probability that, during 
his three years’ stay in Ephesus, the Apostle would visit the 
Corinthians again. The voyage was a very easy one. It was 
St Paul’s practice in missionary work to go over the ground a 
second time (Acts xv. 36, 41, xviii. 23); and the intense interest in 
the condition of the Corinthian Church which these two Epistles 
exhibit renders it somewhat unlikely that the writer of them 
would spend three years within a week’s sail of Corinth, without 
paying the Church another visit. 

But these a przord considerations are accompanied by direct 
evidence of a substantial kind. The passages which are quoted 
in support of the hypothesis of a second visit are 1 Cor. xvi. 7; 
2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 14, 21, xiii. 1, 2. We may at once set aside 
1 Cor. xvi. 7 (see note there): the verse harmonizes well with the 
hypothesis of a second visit, but is not evidence that any such 
visit took place. 2 Cor. xii. 21 is stronger: it is intelligible, if 
no visit of a distressing character had previously been paid; but 
it is still more intelligible, if such a visit had been paid; ‘lest, 
when I come, my God should again humble me before you.’ 
2 Cor. ii. 1 is at least as strong: ‘For I determined for myself 
this, not again in sorrow to come to you.’ ‘Again in sorrow’ 
comes first with emphasis, and the most natural explanation is 
that he has visited them év Avmy once, and that he decided that 
he would not make the experiment a second time. It is in- 
credible that he regarded his first visit, in which he founded the 
Church, as a visit paid év Avry. Therefore the painful visit 
must have been a second one. Yet it is possible to avoid this 
conclusion by separating ‘again’ from ‘in sorrow,’ which is next 
to it, and confining it to ‘come,’ which is remote from it. This 
construction, if possible, is not very probable. 

But it is the remaining texts, 2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2, which 
are so strong, especially xiii. 2: ‘ Behold, this is the third time I 
am ready to come to you’—‘ This is the third time I am coming 
to you. . . . I have said before, and I do say before, as when I 
was present the second time, so now being absent, to those who 
were in sin before, and to all the rest,’ etc. It is difficult to think 
that the Apostle is referring to zxzentions to come, or wéllingness 
to come, and not to an actual visit; or again that he is counting 
a letter as a visit. That is possible, but it is not natural. Again, 
the preposition in rots rponmapryxéow is more naturally explained 
as meaning ‘who were in sin before my second visit’ than 
‘before their conversion.’ Wieseler (Chronologie, p. 232) con- 
siders that these passages render the assumption of a second visit 
to Corinth indispensable (xothwendig). Conybeare and Howson 
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(ch. xv. swb init.) maintain that ‘this visit is proved’ by these 
passages. Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, p. 274) says: “There are 
passages in the Epistles (e.g. 2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2) which seem 
inexplicable under any other hypothesis, except that of a second 
visit—the difficulty consisting not so much in the words them- 
selves, as in their relation to their context.” Schmiedel (Hand.- 
Comm. ii. 1, p. 68) finds it hard to understand how any one can 
reject the hypothesis ; die Leugnung der Zwischenretse ist schwer 
verstandlich ; and he goes carefully through the evidence. 
Sanday (Z£ucy. Bibl. i. 903) says: “The supposition that the 
second visit was only contemplated, not paid, appears to be ex- 
cluded by 2 Cor. xiii. 2.” Equally strong on the same side are 
Alford, J. H. Bernard (Zxposttor’s Grk. Test.), Jilicher (Jnirod. 
to NV.T. p. 31), Massie (Century Bible), G. H. Rendall (Zp. to 
the Corr. p. 31), Waite (Speaker's Comm.) ; and with them agree 
Bleek,* Findlay, Osiander, D. Walker, and others to be men- 
tioned below. On the other hand, Baur, de Wette, Edwards, 
Heinrici, Hilgenfeld, Paley, Renan, Scholten, Stanley, Zahn, and 
others, follow Beza, Grotius, and Estius in questioning or denying 
this second visit of St Paul to Corinth. Ramsay (St Paul the 
Traveller, p. 275) thinks that, if it took place at all, it was from 
Philippi rather than Ephesus. Bachmann, the latest commentator 
on 2 Corinthians (Leipzig, 1909, p. 105), thinks that only an 
over-refined and artificial criticism can question it. We may 
perhaps regard the evidence for this visit as something short of 
proof; but it is manifest, both from the evidence itself, and also 
from the weighty names of those who regard it as conclusive, 
that we are not justified in treating the supposed visit as so 
improbable that there is no need to consider whether it took 
place before or after the writing of our Epistle. 

Many modern writers place it between 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
and connect it with the letter written ‘out of much affliction and 
anguish of heart with many tears’ (2 Cor. ii. 4). The visit was 
paid év Airy. The Apostle had to deal with serious evils, was 
perhaps crippled by illness, and failed to put a stop to them. 
After returning defeated to Ephesus, he wrote the sorrowful 
letter. This hypothesis is attractive, but it is very difficult to 
bring it into harmony with the Apostle’s varying plans and the 
Corinthians’ charges of fickleness (2 Cor. i. 15-24). But, in any 
case, if this second visit was paid after 1 Corinthians was written. 
the commentator on that Epistle need not do more than mention 
it. See Eucy. Brit., 11th ed., vil. p. 152. 


* Bleek is said to have been the first to show how many indications of a 
second visit are to be found (Stud. Krit. p. 625, 1830). ; 
+ For the arguments against the supposed visit see the section on the Date 


of this Epistle. 
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But the majority of modern writers, including Alford, J. H. 
Bernard, Bleek, Billroth, Credner, Hausrath, Hofmann, Holsten, 
Klopper, Meyer, Neander, Olshausen, Otto, Reuss, Rickert, 
Sanday, Schenkel, Schmiedel, Waite, and B. Weiss follow 
Chrysostom in placing the second visit Jefore_1 Corinthians. 
Some place it before the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. This 
has decided advantages. The lost letter of v. 9 may have alluded 
to the painful visit and treated it in such a way as to render any 
further reference to it unnecessary. This might account for the 
silence of 1 Corinthians respecting the visit. Even if the visit 
be placed after the lost letter, its painful character would account 
for the silence about it in our Epistle. Some think that the 
Epistle is not silent, and that iv. 18 refers to this visit: ‘As if, 
however, I were not coming to see you, some got puffed up.’ 
But this cannot refer to a visit that is paid, as if it meant, ‘You 
thought that I was not coming, and I did come.’ It refers toa 
visit that is contemplated, as the next verse shows: ‘Come, how- 
ever, I shall quickly to see you.’ 

The following tentative scheme gives the events which led up 
to the writing of our Epistle :— 

(1) St Paul leaves Corinth with Aquila and Priscilla and 
finally settles at Ephesus. 

(2) Apollos continues the work of the Apostle at Corinth. 

(3) Other teachers arrive, hostile to the Apostle, and Apollos 
leaves. 

(4) St Paul pays a short visit to Corinth to combat this 
hostility and other evils, and fails. 

(5) He writes the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. 

(6) Bad news arrives from Corinth brought by members of 
Chloe’s familia, perhaps also by the bearers of the Corinthians’ 
letter, and by Apollos. 

The Apostle at once writes 1 Corinthians. 

The flan of the Epistle is very clear. One is seldom in 
doubt as to where a section begins and ends, or as to what the 
subject is. There are occasional digressions, or what seem to 
be such, as the statement of the great Principle of Forbearance 
(ix. 1-27), or the Hymn in praise of Love (xiii.), but their con- 
nexion with the main argument of the section in which they 
occur is easily seen. The question which cannot be answered 
with absolute certainty is not a very important one. We cannot 
be quite sure how much of the Epistle is a reply to questions 
asked by the Corinthians in their letter to the Apostle. Certainly 
the discussion of various problems about Marriage (vii. 1-40) is 
such, as is shown by the opening words, epi 8¢ dv eypdare: and 
almost certainly the question about partaking of Idol-meats 
(viii. I-xi, 1) was raised by the Corinthians, rept 8 trav cidwAc- 
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Ovtwv. The difficulty was a real one and of frequent occurrence ; 
and, as the Apostle does not refer to teaching already given to 
them on the subject, they would be likely to consult him, all the 
more so as there seem to have been widely divergent opinions 
among themselves about the question. It is not impossible that 
other sections which begin in a similar way are references to the 
Corinthian letter, rept d€ ray rvevparixdy (xii. 1), wept dé THs Noyias 
THs eis Tods dyious (xvi. 1), and epi d€ “AroAAW Tod ddeAgdod 
(xvi. 12). But most of the expressions which look like quotations 
from the Corinthian letter occur in the sections about Marriage 
and Idol-meats ; e.g. kaddv avOpairw yuvaikds pa) Artec Oar (vii. 1), 
mavTes yvoow éxouer (viii. 1), mévta efeorw (x. 23). The direc- 
tions about Spiritual Gifts and the Collection for the Saints may 
have been prompted by information which the Apostle received 
by word of mouth. What is said about Apollos (xvi. 12) must 
have come from Apollos himself; but the Corinthians may have 
asked for his return to them. 

According to the arrangement adopted, the Epistle has four 
main divisions, without counting either the Introduction or the 
Conclusion. 


Epistolary Introduction, i 1-9. 
A. The Apostolic Salutation, i. 1-3. 
B. Preamble of Thanksgiving and Hope, i. 4-9. 


I, Urgent Matters for Blame, i. 10-vi. 20. 


A. The Dissensions (Xxiopara), i. 10-iv. 21. 
The Facts, i. 10-17. 
The False Wisdom and the True, i. 18-iii. 4. 
The False Wisdom, i. 18-ii. 5. 
The True Wisdom, ii. 6-iii. 4. 
The True Wisdom described, ii. 6-13. 
The Spiritual and the animal Characters, 
il. 14-lii. 4. 
The True Conception of the Christian Pastorate, 
ill. 5—iv. 21. 
General Definition, iii. 5-9. 
The Builders, 111. ro—15. 
The Temple, iii. 16, 17. 
Warning against a mere ‘human’ Estimate 
of the Pastoral Office, iii. 18—iv. 5. 
Personal Application ; Conclusion of the sub- 
ject of the Dissensions, iv. 6-21. 


B. Absence of Moral Discipline; the Case of Incest, 
Vv. I-13. 
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C. Litigation before Heathen Courts, vi. 1-11. 
The Evil and its Evil Occasion, vi. 1-8. 

Unrighteousness, a Survival of a bad Past, 
which ought not to survive, vi. 9-11. 


D. Fornication, vi. 12-20. 


II. Reply to the Corinthian Letter, vii. 1-xi. 1. 


A. Marriage and its Problems, vii. 1-40. 
Celibacy is good, but Marriage is natural, 
vii. 1-7. 
Advice to Different Classes, vii. 8—40. 
B, Food offered to Idols, viii. 1-xi. 1. 
General Principles, viii. 1-13. 
The Great Principle of Forbearance, ix. 1-27. 
These Principles applied, x. 1—xi. 1. 
The Example of the Israelites, x. 1-13. 
The Danger of Idolatry, x. 14-22. 
Practical Rules about Idol-meats, x. 23-xi. 1. 


III. Disorders in Connexion with Public Worship, xi. 2- 
xiv. 40. 


A. Zhe Veiling of Women in Public Worship, xi. 2-16. 


B. Disorders connected with the Lord’s Supper, 
xi. 17-34. 
C. Spiritual Gifts, xii. 1-xiv. 40. 
The Variety, Unity, and true Purpose of the 
Gifts, xii, I-11. 
Illustration from Man’s Body of the Unity of 
the Church, xii, 12-31. 

A Hymn in Praise of Love, xiii. 1-13. 

Spiritual Gifts as regulated by Love, xiv. 1-40. 
Prophesying superior to Tongues, xiv. 1-25. 
Regulations respecting these two Gifts, xiv. 

26-36. 
Conclusion of the Subject, xiv. 37-40. 


IV. The Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead, xv. 1-58. 


A. Zhe Resurrection of Christ an Essential Article, 
xv. I-IT. 


B. 2f Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will rise, 
XV. 12-34. 
Consequences of denying the resurrection of 
the Dead, xv. 12-19. 
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Consequences of accepting the Resurrection of 
Christ, xv. 20-28. 
Arguments from Experience, xv. 29-34. 


C. Answers to Objections: the Body of the Risen, 
XV. 35-58. 
The Answers of Nature and of Scripture, 
_AVs 35-49: 
Victory over Death, xv. 50-57. 
Practical Result, xv. 58. 


Practical and Personal; the Conclusion, xvi. 1-24. 


The Collection for the Poor at Jerusalem, 
xvi. I-4. 

The Apostle’s Intended Visit to Corinth, 
XVi. 5-9. 

Timothy and Apollos commended, xvi. 10-12. 

Exhortation, xvi. 13, 14. 

Directions about Stephanas and others, xvi. 
15-18. 

Concluding Salutations, Warning, and Benediction, 

XVi. 19-24. 


No Epistle tells us so much about the life of a primitive 
local Church; and 2 Corinthians, although it tells us a great 
deal about the Apostle himself, does not tell us much more 
about the organization of the Church of Corinth. Evidently, 
there is an immense amount, and that of the highest interest, 
which neither Epistle reveals. Each of them suggests questions 
which neither of them answers; and it is very disappointing to 
turn to Acts, and to find that to the whole of this subject 
St Luke devotes less than twenty verses. But the instructive- 
ness of 1 Corinthians is independent of a knowledge of the 
historical facts which it does not reveal. 


§ IV. PLACE AND DATE. 


The place where the Epistle was written was clearly Ephesus 
(xvi. 8), where the Apostle was remaining until the following 
Pentecost. This is recognized by Euthal praef. dro éhécov tis 
*Acias, also by B*P in their subscriptions. The subscriptions 
of D> K Ld" Euthal. cod. all agree in giving ‘Philippi’ or 
‘Philippi in Macedonia’ as the place of writing, a careless infer- 
ence from xvi. 5, which occurs also in the Syrr. Copt. Goth. 
Versions, in later cursives, and in the Textus Receptus. 

St Paul is at Ephesus in Acts xviii. 19-21, but the data of this 
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Epistle (xvi. 5-8) are quite irreconcilable with its having been 
written during this short visit. It must therefore belong to some 
part of St Paul’s unbroken residence at Ephesus for three years 
(Acts xx. 18, tov wdvta yxpdvov: 31, TpleTiav vUKTa Kal TuEpav), 
which falls within the middle or Aegean period of his ministry. 
The first, or Antiochean period extends from Acts xi. 25- 
xviii. 23, when Antioch finally ceases to be his headquarters. 
The Aegean period ends with his last journey to Jerusalem 
and arrest there (xxi. 15). This begins the third period, that of 
the Imprisonments, which carries us to the close of the Acts. 
Our Epistle accordingly falls within the limits of Acts xix. 21- 
xx. I. We have to consider the probable date of the events there 
described, and the relation to them of the data of our Epistle. 

The present writer discussed these questions fully in Hastings, 
DB. art. ‘Corinthians,’ without the advantage of having seen the 
art. ‘Chronology,’ by Mr. C. H. Turner, in the same volume, 
or Harnack’s Chronologie d. Altchristlichen Literatur, which 
appeared very shortly after. The artt. ‘ Felix,’ ‘Festus,’ were 
written immediately upon the appearance of Harnack’s volume, 
that on ‘Aretas’ previously. This chapter does not aim at 
being a full dissertation on the chronology of the period. For 
this, reference must be made to all the above articles; Mr. 
Turner’s discussion is monumental, and placed the entire 
question on a new and possibly final basis. 

The general scheme of dates for St Paul’s life as covered by 
the Acts lies between two points which can be approximately 
determined, namely, his escape from Damascus under Aretas 
(Acts ix. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33) not long (iuépas tuvas, Acts ix. 19) 
after his conversion, and the arrival of Festus as procurator of 
Judaea (Acts xxiv. 27) in succession to Felix. The latter date 
fixes the beginning of the dieria ddy of Acts xxviii. 30; the close 
of the latter, again, gives the interval available, before the 
Apostle’s martyrdom shortly after the fire of Rome (64 a.D.), 
for the events presupposed in the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus. 


Aretas to the Apostolic Council. 


The importance of the Aretas date, which Harnack fails to 
deal with satisfactorily, is that Damascus is shown by its coins 
to have been under the Empire as late as 34 a.D., and that it 
is practically certain that it remained so till the death of Tiberius, 
March 37 a.p. This latter year, then, is the earliest possible 
date for St Paul’s escape, and his conversion must be placed at 
earliest in 35 or 36. 

From this date we reckon that of the first visit of St Paul 
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(as a Christian) to Jerusalem, three years after his conversion 
(Gal. i. 18), z.e. in 37-38, and of the Apostolic Council (Acts xv. ; 
Gal. ii.; the evidence for the identity of reference in these two 
chapters is decisive), fourteen years from the conversion 
(Gal. ii. 1). (The possibility that the fourteen years are 
reckoned from the first visit must be recognized, but the 
probability is, as Turner shows, the other way; and the 
addition of three years to our reckoning will involve insuper- 
able difficulty in the later chronology.) This carries us to 49, 
whether we add 14 to 35, or—as usual in antiquity, reckoning 
both years in—13 to 36. This result— 4g a.p. for the Apostolic 
Council—agrees with the other data. The pause in the Acts 
(xii. 24, the imperfects summing up the character of the period), 
after the death of Agrippa 1., which took place in 44 (see Turner, 
p- 416b), covers the return of Barnabas and Saul from their 
visit to Jerusalem to relieve the sufferers from the famine. This 
famine cannot be placed earlier than 46 A.D. (Turner) ; supposing 
this to have been the year of the visit of Barnabas and Saul 
to Jerusalem, their departure (Acts xiii. 3) on the missionary 
journey to Cyprus, etc., cannot have taken place till after the 
winter 46-47 ; the whole journey must have lasted quite eighteen 
months. We thus get the autumn of 48 for the return to 
Antioch (xiv. 26); and the xpévov otk éAlyov (v. 28) spent there 
carries us over the winter, giving a date in the first half of 49, 
probably the feast of Pentecost (May 24), for the meeting with 
the assembled Apostles at Jerusalem. This date, therefore, 
appears to satisfy all the conditions. 


Apostolic Council to the end of Residence at Ephesus. 


Assuming its validity, the sequence of the narrative in the 
Acts permits us to place the departure of St Paul from Antioch 
over Mount Taurus ‘after some days’ (Acts xv. 36-41) in 
September 49, his arrival at Philippi in the summer, and at 
Corinth in the autumn, of 50. The eighteen months (xviii. 11) 
of his stay there would end about the Passover (April 2-9) of 
52. By Pentecost he is at Jerusalem, and by midsummer at 
Antioch. Here, then, closes the Antiochene period (44-52) of 
his ministry. Antioch is no longer a suitable headquarters, 
Corinth, Philippi, Ephesus claim him, and he transfers his field 
of work to the region of the Aegean. His final visit to Antioch 
appears to be not long (xviii. 23, xpdévov twa): if he left it about 
August, his journey to Ephesus, unmarked by any recorded 
episode, would be over before midwinter, say by December 52. 
The spueria (see above) of his residence there cannot, then, 
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have ended before 55; the ‘three months’ of xix. 8 and the 
‘two years’ of v. 10 carry us to about March of that year: the 
remainder of the zprerfa (which may not have been quite 
complete) is occupied by the episodes of the sons of Sceva, the 
mission of Timothy and Erastus (xix. 22), and the riot in the 
theatre. Whether this permits St Paul to leave Ephesus for 
Corinth soon after Pentecost 55 (1 Cor. xvi. 8), or compels us 
to allow till Pentecost 56, cannot be decided until we have 
considered the second main date, namely, that of the procurator- 
ship of Festus. 


From Festus back to 1 Corinthians. 


That Felix became procurator of Judaea in 52 A.D. may be 
taken as fairly established (Hastings, DZ. artt. ‘ Felix,’ and ‘Chron- 
ology,’ p. 418). The arrival of Festus is placed by Eusebius in 
his Chronicle in the year Sept. 56—-Sept. 57; that of Albinus, his 
successor, in 61-62. The latter date is probably correct. But 
the crowded incidents set down by Josephus to the reign of 
Felix, coupled with the paucity of events ascribed by him to that 
of Festus, suggest that Felix’s tenure of office was long compared 
with that of Festus (the woAAd éry of Acts xxiv. 10 cannot be 
confidently pressed in confirmation of this). We cannot, more- 
over, be sure that Eusebius was guided by more than conjecture 
as to the date of Felix’s recall. His brother Pallas, whose 
influence with Nero (according to Josephus) averted his con- 
demnation, was removed from office in 55, certainly before 
Felix’s recall; but the circumstances of his retirement favour 
the supposition that he retained influence with the Emperor for 
some time afterwards. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
Felix was recalled in 57-58. St Paul’s arrest, two years before 
the recall of Felix (Acts xxiv. 27), would then fall in the year 
Sept. 55—-Sept. 56, z.e. at Pentecost (Acts xx. 16) 56 (for the details 
see Turner in Hastings, DZ. art. ‘Chronology,’ pp. 418, 419). 

We have, then, for the events of Acts xix. 21—-xxiv. 27, the 
interval from about March 55 to Pentecost (?) 58, or till Pente- 
cost 56 for the remainder of St Paul’s stay at Ephesus, the 
journey from Ephesus to Corinth, the three months spent there, 
the journey to Philippi, the voyage thence to Troas, Tyre, and 
Caesarea, and arrival at Jerusalem. This absolutely precludes 
any extension of St Paul’s stay at Ephesus until 56. The 
Pentecost of 1 Cor. xvi. 8 must be that of 55, unless indeed we 
can bring down the recall of Felix till 58-59, which though by 
no means impossible, has the balance of probability against it. 
Still more considerable is the balance of likelihood against 60 or 
even 61 as the date for Felix’s recall, and 58 or 59 for St Paul’s 
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arrest., The former date, 58, must be given up, and St. Paul’s 
arrest dated at latest in 57, more probably in 56. 


Resultant Scheme. 


Accordingly from Aretas to Festus, that is from St Paul’s 
escape from Damascus to the end of his imprisonment at 
Caesarea, we have at most 22 years (37-59), more probably 
only 21. It is evident that the time allowed above for the 
successive events of the Antiochene and Aegean periods of his 
ministry, which has throughout been taken at a reasonable 
minimum, completely fills the chronological framework supplied 
by the prior dates. The narrative of St Paul’s ministry in the 
Acts, in other words, is continuously consecutive. While giving 
fuller detail to some parts of the story than to others, it leaves 
no space of time unaccounted for; the limits of date at either 
end forbid the supposition of any such unrecorded period. 
Unless we are—contrary to all the indications of this part of the 
book—to ignore the Acts as an untrustworthy source, we have in 
the Acts and Epistles combined a coherent and chronologically 
tenable scheme of the main events in St Paul’s life for these 
vitally important 21 years. It must be added that the minor 
points of contact with the general chronology,—the proconsul- 
ships of Sergius Paulus and of Gallio, the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome by Claudius, the marriage of Drusilla to Felix,—fit 
without difficulty into the scheme, and that no ascertainable date 
refuses to do so. For these points, omitted here in order to 
emphasize the fundamental data, the reader must consult Mr. 
Turner’s article and the other authorities referred to below. 

We may therefore safely date our Epistle towards the close 
of St Paul’s residence at Ephesus, and in the earlier months of 
the year 55. 


Bearing of St Pauls movements on the question of Date. 


The date of the previous letter referred to in v. 9 can only 
be matter of inference. Seeing that the Apostle corrects a 
possible mistake as to its meaning, it was probably of somewhat 
recent date. There is every antecedent likelihood that letters 
passed not infrequently between the Apostle at Ephesus and his 
converts across the Aegean (see Hastings, DZ. artt. ‘1 Cor- 
inthians,’ § 6, and ‘2 Corinthians,’ § 4 g). But the language of 
our Epistle is difficult, or impossible, to reconcile with the 
supposition that the Apostle’s Ephesian sojourn had been broken 
into by a visit to Corinth. ‘There is not a single trace” of it 
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(Weizsicker, Apost. Zeitalter, pp. 277, 300). The case for such 
a visit is entirely based on supposed references to it in 2 Cor. ; 
these references at any rate show that this visit, if paid at any 
time, was of a painful character (év Avzy, 2 Cor. ii. 1). If, then, 
such a visit had been paid before 1 Corinthians was written, to 
what was this Avrn due? Not to the oxiopara, of which St Paul 
knew only from Chloe’s people (i. 11). Not to the zopveéa, nor to 
the disorders at the Lord’s Supper, of which, he expressly tells us, 
he knew by report only (v. 1, xi. 18). Not to the litigiousness, nor 
to the denials of the Resurrection, of both of which he speaks 
with indignant surprise. If a distressing visit had preceded our 
Epistle, the painful occasion of it was dead and buried when St 
Paul wrote, and St Paul’s references to it (clearly as a recent 
sore) in 2 Corinthians become inexplicable. Certainly when our 
Epistle was written a painful visit (év fd¢8de, iv. 21) was before 
the Apostle’s mind as a possible necessity. But there is no 
wad, no hint that there had already been a passage of the kind. 
On the contrary, some gainsayers were sceptical as to his coming 
at all; there is, in fact, nothing to set against the clear inference 
from t Cor. ii. 1 sqq., that St Paul’s first stay at Corinth had so 
far been his one visit there. So far, in fact, as our Epistle is 
concerned, the idea of a previous second visit is uncalled for, to 
say the very least. If 2 Corinthians necessitates the assumption 
of such a visit,* it must be inserted before that Epistle and after 
our present letter. But the question whether such necessity 
exists depends on the possibility of reconciling the visit with the 
data as awhole. (On this aspect of the matter the present writer 
would refer to Hastings, DZ. vol. i. pp. 492-5, S$ 4, 5.) The 
most ingenious method of saving the ‘painful’ visit has a direct 
bearing on the date of our Epistle. Recognizing the conclusive 
force of the objections to placing the visit before our letter, 
Dr J. H. Kennedy (Z%e Second and Third Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Methuen, 1900) places this Epistle before the 
Pentecost of the year previous to St Paul’s departure from 
Ephesus, distinguishes Timothy’s mission to Corinth (1 Cor. 
iv. 17, xvi. 10) from his (later) mission with Erastus ‘to Mace- 
ddonia’ (Acts xix. 22), makes our Epistle the Ave/ude to the 
painful visit (xvi. 5), and breaks up the Second Epistle so as to 
obtain a scheme into which that visit will fit.’ 1 Corinthians would 
then be dated (in accordance with the chronology adopted above) 
before Pentecost 54. 

But, interesting and ingenious as is Dr, Kennedy’s discussion, 
the close correspondence of ch. xvi. 3-6 with the facts of Acts 
Xx. I-3—the journey through Macedonia to Corinth, the winter 
spent there, the start for Jerusalem with the brethren—makes 


* See the previous section, pp. xxi-xxiv. 
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the diyorce of the two passages very harsh and improbable. In 
our Epistle the plan actually followed is already planned; its 
abandonment and resumption follow rapidly, as described in 
2 Corinthians, and it seems impossible to doubt that our Epistle 
was written with the immediate prospect (not of the painful visit 
but) of the visit actually recorded in Acts xx. 3; ae. in the spring 


of 55. 


The following table gives the schemes adopted by Harnack 
in his Chronologie (supra), Turner (DZ. as above); Ramsay, 
St Paul the Traveller and Expositor, 1896, p. 336, A fixed 
date, etc.; Lightfoot, Brblical Essays, pp. 216-233; Wieseler, 
Chronologie d. Apost. Zeitalters (Eng. tr.); Lewin, Fasti Sacri. 
See also Blass, Acta Apostolorum, 1895, pp. 21-24; Kennedy 














(as above). See also £ucy. Brit., 11th ed., ul. pp. 891f., vir. 
p- 151. 
e 5 a eel ee eee 
EF g A | &| 2] 
i a dled a be aan rare 
The Crucifixion . 29 or 30 29 30 ae 30 33 
Conversion of St Paul. 30 35 or 36 2D 34 40 27, 
First visit to Jerusalem 33 38 34 27, 43 39 
Second visit to Jeru- 
salem. 5 . ee 46 45 45 45 44 
First RET 
journey . 45 47 |460r47| 48 | 45-57] 45 
Third visit to " Jeru- 
salem ; the Apostolic 
Council ; ‘ ‘ 47 49 50 51 50 49 
Second pircionasy 
journey . 47 49 50 SI 50 49 
Corinth reached late in 48 50 51 52 52 52 
Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians 48-50 | 50-52 | 51-53 |52-53|52-53] 52 
Fourth visit to "Jeru- 
salem. 50 52 53 54 54 53 
Return to Antioch 50 52 53 54 54 53 
Third missionary 
journey . 50 52 53 54 54 54 
In Ephesus; 1 Corin- 
thians 50-53 | 52-55 | 53-56 | 54-57 | 54-57 | 54-57 
In Macedonia ; 2 Corin- 
thians . 53 55 56 57 57 57 
In Corinth ; Epistle to 
Romans . 53, 54 | 55, 56 | 56, 57 |57,58| 57, 58/57, 58 
Fifth visit to Jerusalem ; ; 
arrest)" % 6 4 54 56 58 58 58 
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§ V. DocTRINE. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians is not, like that to the 
Romans, a doctrinal treatise; nor is it, like Galatians, the docu- 
ment of a crisis involving far-reaching doctrinal consequences. It 
deals with the practical questions affecting the life of a Church 
founded by the writer: one great doctrinal issue, arising out of 
circumstances at Corinth (xv. 12), is directly treated ; but doctrine 
is, generally speaking, implied or referred to rather than enforced. 
Yet, none the less, the doctrinal importance and instructiveness 
of the letter can hardly be overrated. In its alternations of light 
and shadow it vividly reproduces the life of a typical Gentile- 
Christian community, seething with the interaction of the new 
life and the inherited character, with the beginnings of that age- 
long warfare of man’s higher and lower self which forms the 
under-current of Christian history in all ages. 

The Apostle recalls to first principles every matter which 
engages his attention; at every point his convictions, as one 
who had learned from Christ Himself, are brought to bear upon 
the question before him, though it may be one of minor detail. 
At the least touch the latent forces of fundamental Faith break 
out into action. 

First of all, we must take note of the Afostle’s relation to 
Christ. He is ‘a called Apostle of Jesus Christ’ (i. 1), and 
asserts this claim in the face of those who call it in question 
(ix. 3). He rests it, firstly, on having ‘seen Jesus our Lord’ (ix. 1), 
clearly at his Conversion ; secondly, on the fruits of his Apostle- 
ship, which the Corinthians, whom he had begotten in the Lord 
(iii. 6 sqq., iv. 15, see notes on these passages), should be the 
last to question (ix. 2). This constituted his answer to critics 
(ix. 3). As far, then, as authority was concerned, he claimed to 
have it directly from Christ, without human source or channel 
(as in Gal. i. 1, 12). But this did not imply independence of 
the tradition common to the Apostles in regard to the facts of 
the Lord’s life, death, and Resurrection. In regard to the Institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper (see below), the words rapéAaBov a6 Tod 
Kvpiov have been taken as asserting the contrary. But they do 
not necessarily, nor in the view of the present writer probably, 
imply more than that the Lord was the source (amd) of the 
mapédoo1s. The circumstantial details here, as in the case of the 
appearances after the Resurrection, would most naturally come 
through those who had witnessed them (xv. 1-10), in common 
with whom St Paul handed on what had been handed on to him. 
So again in dealing with marriage, he is careful to distinguish 
between the reported teaching of the Lord and what he gives as 
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his own judgment, founded, it is true, upon fidelity to the Spirit 
of Chfist (vii. 10, 12, 25, 40). 

The passages in question have an important bearing upon 
St Paul’s knowledge in detail of the earthly life, ministry, and 
words of Christ. It is not uncommonly inferred from his nearly 
exclusive insistence upon the incarnation, passion, death and 
Resurrection of our Lord that he either knew or cared to know 
nothing of the historical Jesus (2 Cor. v. 16; 1 Cor. ii. 2).* But 
the appeal of ch. vii. 10, 25 is a warning that the inference from 
silence is precarious here. The fpre-existence of Christ is clearly 
taught in xv. 45-48. That St Paul taught pre-existence only— 
as distinct from the Divinity of Christ (His pre-existence im the 
Unity of the Godhead),—was the view of Baur, followed in sub- 
stance by Pfleiderer (Paulinism, Eng. tr. i. 139 sqq.), Schmiedel, 
in loc.. and many others. It is bound up with the old Tubingen 
theory which restricts the Pauline Zomologumena to 1 and 2 Cor- 
inthians, Romans, and Galatians. If we are allowed to combine 
the thoughts of Phil. ii. 5 sqq., and Col. i. 15-18, ii. 9, with 1 Cor. 
xv., it becomes impossible to do justice to the whole thought of 
St Paul by the conception of an dvOpwzros é& otpavod (xv. 47), pre- 
existent iz the Divine Idea only. The fundamental position of 
Christ ‘and that crucified’ (ii. 2; cf. iii. 10, 11) in the Apostle’s 
preaching is only intelligible in connexion with His cosmic 
function as Mediator (viii. 6, 80 ob ra = dvra) which again stands 
closely related with the thought expanded in Col.i.15f. Ina 
word, it is now admitted that, according to St Paul, Christ, as 
the Mediator between God and man, stood at the centre of the 
Gospel. Whether this equally applies to the teaching of Christ 
Himself, as recorded in the Gospels, or whether, on the contrary, 
the teaching of Christ is reducible to the two heads of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, without any 
proclamation of Himself as the Mediator of the former, as 
Harnack in Das Wesen des Christentums and other recent writers 
have contended, is a question worthy of most careful inquiry, 
but not in this place.{ It belongs to the study of the history 
and doctrine of the Gospels. 


* That this is an erroneous inference is shown by Fletcher, 7e Converston 
of St Paul, pp. 55-57; by Cohu, St Paul cn the Light of Modern Research, 
pp. 110-116; by Jiilicher, Paulus uw. Jesus, pp. 54-56. 

+ See also what is implied in ‘the rock was Christ’; note on x. 4: and 
Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, pp. 61, 111, 157- 

+ That there is no such essential difference between the teaching of Christ 
and the teaching of St Paul as Wrede (au/us, 1905) has contended, is urged 
by Kolbing (Dee getstige Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf Paulus, 1906) and 
A. Meyer (Wer hat das Christentum begrtndet, Jesus oder Paulus, 1907), no 
less than by more conservative scholars. See A. E, Garvie, Zhe Christian 
Certainty, pp. 399 f. 
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The Epistle contains not only the clearly-cut doctrines of the 
death of Christ for our sins and of His Resurrection from the dead 
on the Third Day, but the equally clear assertion that these 
doctrines were not only the elements of St Paul’s own teaching, 
but were taught by him in common with the older Apostles 
(xv. 1-11). The doctrine which is mainly in question here is 
that of the Resurrection of the dead, of which the fifteenth 
chapter of the Epistle is the classical exposition. St Paul is 
meeting the denial by some (rwés) of the Corinthians that there 
is a resurrection of the dead. The persons in question, who 
were most probably the representatives, not of Sadducaism, but 
of vague Greek opinion influenced perhaps by popular Epicurean 
ideas, did not deny the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Their 
assent to it must, however, have become otiose. To the Re- 
surrection of Christ, then, St Paul appeals in refutation of the 
opinion he has to combat. After reminding them that they had 
learned from him, as a fundamental truth, the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ from the dead, attested by many appear- 
ances to the Apostles, and by the appearance to himself at his 
conversion, he proceeds to establish the link between this 
primary truth and that of the Resurrection of the dead in Christ. 
The relation between the two is that of antecedent and con- 
sequent,—of cause and effect. If the consequent is denied the 
antecedent is overthrown (vv. 12-19), and with it the whole 
foundation of the Christian hope of eternal life. But Christ has 
risen, and mankind has in Him a new source of life, as in Adam 
it had its source of death. The consummation of life in Christ 
is then traced out in bold, mysterious touches (vv. 23-28). First 
Christ Himself; then, at the Parousia, those that are Christ’s ; 
then the End. The End embraces the redelivery by Him of the 
Kingdom to His Father: the Kingdom is mediatorial and has for 
its purpose the subjugation of the enemies, death last of them all. 
All things, other than God, are to be subjected to the Son; 
when this is accomplished, the redelivery,—the subjection of the 
Son Himself,—takes effect, ‘that God may be all in all.’ 

On this climax of the history of the Universe, it must suffice 
to point out that St Paul clearly does not mean that the personal 
being of the Son will have an end; but that the Kingdom of 
Christ, so far as it can be distinguished from the Kingdom of 
God, will then be merged in the latter. St Paul here gathers up 
the threads of all previous eschatological thought ; the Messiah, 
the enemies, the warfare of Life and Death, the return of Christ 
to earth, and the final destiny of the saints. It is important to 
notice that he contemplates no earthly reign of the Christ after 
His Return. The quickening of the saints ‘at His Coming’ 
immediately ushers in ‘the End,’ the redelivery, the close of the 
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Mediatorial Kingdom. This is in harmony with the earlier 
teaching of the Apostle in 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and there is 
nothing in any of his Epistles out of harmony with it. But the 
thought of the eav/y Return of Christ (v. 51) is already less pro- 
minent. The ‘time is short’ (vii. 29), but instead of ‘we that are 
alive,’ it is now ‘we shall not all sleep.’ This is borne out by 
2 Cor. v. 3, where the possibility that the great change will find us 
in the body (0d yvpvoé) is still contemplated, but only as a possi- 
bility. The remainder (vv. 35 sqq.) of the chapter brings out 
St Paul’s characteristic doctrine of the Resurrection body. This 
is in direct contrast with the crude conceptions current among 
the Pharisees, according to which the bodies of the saints were 
thought of as passing underground from their graves to the place 
of resurrection, and there rising in the same condition in which 
death found them. 

St Paul, on the other hand, contrasts the mortal (¢6aprdv) or 
animal (yvyixov) body with the risen or spiritual body. The 
former is émiyeov, xoikdy, and ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.’ It will be the same individual body (jas, vi. 14; see 
Rom. vili. 12), but yet not the same; it will be quickened, 
changed (v. 51), will put on incorruption, immortality; it (the 
same body) is ‘sown’ as an earthly body, but will be raised a 
spiritual body. 

This change is in virtue of our membership of Christ, and is 
the working-out of the same Divine power, first exerted in the 
raising of Christ Himself, and finally extended to all His 
members (cf. Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 14; Rom. viii. 19, 21, 23). 
It follows that the Apostle conceived of the risen Body of 
Christ Himself as ‘a spiritual body’; not that He brought His 
human body from heaven, but that His heavenly personality 
(xv. 47) at last, through His Resurrection, the work of the 
Father’s Power (Rom. vi. 4), constituted Him, as the ‘last 
Adam,’ ‘ quickening spirit’ (xv. 45), and the source of quickening 
to all His members. His body is now, therefore, a glorious 
body (Phil. iii. 21), and the incorruption which His members 
inherit is the direct effect of their union with the Body of Christ 
(xv. 48 sq.). af eet? 

The whole horizon of this passage is limited, therefore, to 
the resurrection of the just. It is the Kexo.unpévor (a term ex- 
clusively reserved for the dead in Christ) that are in view through- 
out: the whole argument turns upon the quickening, in Christ 
(xv. 22, 23), of those who belong to Him. As to the resurrection 
of the wicked, which St Paul certainly believed (ix. 24, 27; 
Rom. xiv. 10, 12; cf. Acts xxiv. 15), deep silence reigns in the 
whole of ch. xv. 

The Resurrection of Christ, then, occupies the central place 
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in St Paul’s doctrine of the Christian Life, both here and here- 
after, just as the doctrine of His Death for our sins is the founda- 
tion of our whole relation to God as reconciled sinners. The 
Resurrection not only supplies the indispensable proof of the 
real significance of the Cross; it is the source of our life as 
members of Christ, and the guarantee of our hope in Him. 

Of the Person of Christ, our Epistle implies much more than 
it expressly lays down. Christ was the whole of his Gospel 
(ii. 2); He is ‘the Lord’ (cf. Rom. x. 13), ‘through whom are 
all things, and we through Him’ (viii. 6); He satisfies all the 
needs of man, mental, moral, and religious (i. 30), and union 
with Him is the sphere of the whole life and work (xv. 58) of 
the Christian, of his social relations (vii. 22, 39), and of the 
activities of the Christian Church (v. 4, xil. 5, 12) as a body. 

The doctrine of grace, so prominent in other Epistles of this 
group, is for the most part felt rather than expressly handled in 
our Epistle. The passing reference in xv. 56 (4 dé dvvams ris 
dpaprias 6 vé40s) may be compared with that in ix. 20, 21, where 
he explains that the Christian, though not tréd vdpoy, is not 
dvopos cod but évvoyos Xpiorod (for which see Rom. viii. 2). It 
may be noted that a passage in this Epistle (iv. 7, ride exes 3 od 
€\aBes) turned the entire course of Augustine’s thought upon 
the efficacy of Divine grace, with momentous consequences to 
the Church (Aug. de div. guaest. ad Simplic. i.; cf. Retract. U1. 1. 1 ; 
de don, Persev. 52). 

On the Christian Life, our Epistle is an inexhaustible mine of 
suggestion.* With regard to personal life, it may be noted that 
the ascetic instinct which has ever tended to assert itself in the 
Christian Church finds its first utterance here (vii. 1, 25, 40, 
GéXw, vopitw dtu Kaddv, etc.), as representing the Apostle’s own 
mind, but coupled with solemn and lofty insistence (ovk éyw 
GAXG 6 Kvpios) on the obligations of married life. His ‘ascetic’ 
counsels rest on the simple ground of the higher expediency. 
This latter principle (76 cvpqopov) is the keynote of the Ethics 
of our Epistle. The ‘world’ (vii. 31),—all, that is, which fills 
human life, its joys, sorrows, interests, ties, possessions, op- 
portunities,—is to the Christian but means to a supreme end, in 
which the highest good of the individual converges with the 
highest good of his neighbour and of all (x. 24). Free in his 
sole responsibility to God (ili. 21, li. 15, x. 23), the Spiritual 
Man limits his own freedom (vi. 12, ix. 19), in order to the 
building up of others and the discipline of self (ix. 24-27). The 
supreme good, to which all else is subordinated, is ‘ partaking of 
the Gospel’ (ix. 23), z.e. of the benefit the Gospel declares, namely, 


* See A. B. D. Alexander, Zhe Ethics of St Paul, esp. pp. 115-125, 231, 
237-256, 293-297; Stalker, The Ethic of Jesus, pp. 175, 351. 
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the unspeakable blessedness which God has granted to them 
that Tove Him (ii. 9, 12),-—begun in grace (i. 4) here, consum- 
mated in glory (ii 7, xv. 43) hereafter. To analyse this 
conception further would carry us beyond the horizon of this 
Epistle (cf. Rom. iii. 23, vili. 18, etc. etc.) ; but it may be noted that 
there is a close correlation between the glory of God (x. 31) as 
the objective standard of action, and the glory of God in sharing 
which our chief happiness is finally to consist; also that the 
summum bonum, thus conceived, is no object of merely self- 
regarding desire: to desire it is to desire that all for whom 
Christ died may be led to its attainment. This principle of the 
“higher expediency” determines the treatment of the ethical 
problems which occur in the Epistle: the treatment of the 
body, matrimony, the eating of eidwAdvra ;—and again, the use 
and abuse of spiritual gifts. But in its application to the latter, 
it is, as it were, transformed to its highest personal embodiment 
in the passion of Christian Love. The higher expediency lays 
down the duty of subordinating self to others, the lower self to 
the higher, things temporal to things eternal. Love is the inward 
state (correlative with Faith) in which this subordination has 
become an imperative instinct, raising the whole life to victory 
over the world. Such is the positive side of St Paul’s Ethics, 
according to which an act may be ‘lawful,’ while yet the Christian 
will choose in preference what is ‘expedient’ (vi. 12, x. 233 cf. 
ix. 24-27), gaining, at the cost of forbearance, spiritual freedom 
for himself, and the good of others. Such are the Ethics of 
‘grace’ as distinct from ‘law’ (Rom. vi. 14). But many Chris- 
tians are under law (iii. 1 sqq.) rather than under grace: they 
need stern warning against sin, and of such warnings the Epistle is 
full (vi. 9, 10, viii. 12, X. 12-14, Xi. 27, xv. 34, xvi. 22). The charter 
of Christian liberty (ii. 15) is for the spiritual person: emancipa- 
tion from the law (xv. 56; cf. Rom. vii. 24—viii. 2) comes, not 
by indulgence (vi. 12), but by self-conquest (ix. 21, 26 sq.). 

Not less instructive is our Epistle as to the Collective Work of 
the Church. No other book of the N.T., in fact, reflects so 
richly the life of the Christian body as it then was, and the 
principles which guided it (see Weizsacker, Afost. Zeitalter, pp. 
575-605). We note especially the development of discipline, of 
organization, and of worship. 

As to Discipline, the classical passage is v. 1 sqq.; here 
St Paul describes, not what had been done by the community, 
but what they ought to have done in dealing with a flagrant case 
of immorality. The congregation are met together; the Apostle 
himself, in spirit, is in their midst ; the power of the Lord Jesus 
is present. In the name of the Lord Jesus they expel the 
offender, ‘delivering him to Satan for the destruction of his flesh, 
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that his spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.’ Here we 
have the beginning of ecclesiastical censures, to be inflicted by the 
community as a whole. The physical suffering entailed (cf. ch. 
xi. 30; Acts v. 1 sqq.) is assumed to be terrible (6A«@pos), but 
is inherently temporal and remedial. The community would 
naturally have the power, upon repentance shown, to restore the 
culprit to fellowship (2 Cor. ii. 6, 10, although the case there in 
question is probably a different one). Such an assembly as St 
Paul here conceives would @ fortiori be competent to dispose of 
any matters of personal rights or wrongs which might arise among 
members (vi. 1, 2, 5, v. 12), without recourse to heathen 
magistrates (dd:xor, vi. 1); for St Paul, who regards submission 
to the magistrate in regard to the criminal law as a duty (Rom. 
xiii. 1 sqq.), dissuades Christians from invoking the heathen 
courts to settle quarrels, which are, moreover, wholly out of 
place among brethren. 

The Organization of the Corinthian Church is evidently still 
at an early stage. There is no mention of bishops, presbyters, 
or deacons: next after Apostles, prophets and teachers are 
named, in remarkable agreement with the reference in Acts xiii. 
1. Moreover, if we compare the list in 1 Cor. xii. 28 sqq. with 
those of Rom. xii. 6-8 and of Eph. iv. 11, the coincidence is too 
close to be accidental. The following table gives the three lists 
in synoptic form :— 


1. ddéoroXot (Cor., Eph.). 

2. mpopyrat (Cor., Eph. ; zpopyreta, Rom.). 
[edayyeAtorat (Eph.) 
motpeves (Eph.). 
duaxovia (Rom.). | 


3. ddacKxador (1 Cor., Eph.); duddocxwv (Rom.). Then follow 
mapaxadov (Rom.), duvdpers, iduata (Eph.), avruAjpyers (1 Cor.) 
peradidovs (Rom.); KuBepyyces (1 Cor.), zpowrrapevos (Rom.), 
eAeov (Rom.), yer} yAwoodr (1. Cor.). 

There is clearly no systematic order throughout, nor can we 
take the lists as statistical. The variations are due to the un- 
studied spontaneity with which in each passage the enumeration 
ismade. All the more significant is it, therefore, that ‘ prophets’ 
(after ‘ Apostles’ in our Epistle and Ephesians) take the highest 
rank in all three lists, while ‘teachers,’ who rank very high in 
all three lists, ave the only other term common to all. In our list 
(ch. xii.) the three ‘orders’ of Apostles, prophets, teachers, are the 
only ones expressly ranked as ‘first, second, third.’ Whether 
‘Apostles’ include, as in Rom. xvi. 7 and perhaps Gal. i. 19, an 
indefinite number, or are confined to the Twelve and (ch. ix. r) 
St Paul himself, our Epistle does not clearly indicate (not even 
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in ch. xv. 7). The office of prophet is not strictly limited to a 
class, Hut potentially belongs to all (ch. xiv. 30-32). That 
presbyters, here as elsewhere (Phil. i. 1; Acts xiv. 23, xx. 17, 
etc.), had been appointed by the Apostle, would be antecedently 
likely, but there is no reference to any such permanent officers 
in this, nor in the second, Epistle, not even in places where (as 
in v. I sqq., Vi. I sqq., xiv. 32 sq.) the context would suggest the 
mention of responsible officers. The low place in the list 
occupied by administrative gifts (kvBepyjoes, cf. mpovrrdpevos 
in Rom.) seems to imply that administrative offices are still 
voluntarily undertaken ; so in xvi. 15 the household of Stephanas 
have a claim to deference (cf. 1 Thess. v. 12), but on the ground 
of their voluntary devotion to the daxovia (éragav éavrods). 
The work begun by St Paul at Corinth was carried on by 
successors (Apollos alone is named, iii. 6), who ‘water’ where 
he had ‘ planted,’ ‘build upon’ the Stone which he had ‘laid’: 
they are zaidaywyoi, while he remains the one ‘Father’ in 
Christ. The Epistle, however, refers to them only in passing, 
and in no way defines their status. Probably they are to be 
classed with the prophets and teachers of ch. xii. 28 (cf. Acts 
xiii. 1). Church organization, like public worship, was possibly 
reserved for further regulation (xi. 34). 

Public Worship is the subject of a long section of the Epistle, 
in which the veiling of women, the Eucharist, and the use and 
abuse of spiritual gifts are the topics in turn immediately dealt 
with (xi. 2—xiv.). The assembly for worship is the éxxAnoia 
(xi. 18), a term in which the O.T. idea of the ‘congregation,’ 
and the Greek democratic idea of the mass-meeting of the 
citizens, find a point of convergence. At some éxxAynaiar out- 
siders (idvrat, probably unbaptized persons, corresponding to 
the ‘devout Greeks’ at a synagogue) might be present (xiv. 16, 23), 
or even heathens pure and simple (dmorov); yet this would be 
not at the xvpiaxdy detrvov, but at a more mixed assembly (6Ay, 
xiv. 23). That the assemblies eis 76 payety (xi. 33) were distinct 
and periodical was apparently the case in Pliny’s time (see 
Weizsicker, Afpost. Zeitalter, 568 f.). The ‘Amen’ was in use as 
the response to prayer or praise (xiv. 16). It would be hasty 
to conclude from xi. 2sqq. that women might, without St Paul’s 
disapproval, under certain conditions, pray or prophesy in 
public: they very likely had done so at Corinth, but St Paul, 
while for the present concentrating his censure upon their doing 
so with unveiled head, had in reserve the total prohibition 
which he later on lays down (xiv. 34). Otherwise, the liberty of 
prophesying belonged to all; the utterance was to be tested 
(xiv. 29), but the test was the character of the utterance itself 
(xii. 1$q.) rather than the satus of the speaker. Prayer and 
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praise, év y\dooy (see Hastings, DB. art. ‘Tongues’), was a 
marked feature of public worship at Corinth, but St Paul insists 
on its inferiority to prophecy. Sunday is mentioned as the 
day against which alms were to be set apart; we may infer from 
this that it was the usual day for the principal éexxAyoia (see 
above). The purpose of this assembly was to break the bread, 
and drink the cup, of the Lord. 

In xi. 17-34 we have the Jocus classicus for the Eucharist of 
the Apostolic age. It has been argued that we have here 
a stage in the development of the sacred Rite anterior to, and 
differing materially from, what is described by Justin, Afo/. i. § 56 ; 
the difference consisting in the previous consecration of the 
elements, in Justin’s account, by the zpoeorus, and reception by 
the communicants at his hands. At Corinth, on the other hand, 
(vv. 21, 33) an abuse existed in that ‘each taketh before other 
his own supper,’ so that the meal lost its character as ‘a Lord’s 
Supper.’ If the ‘consecration’ (so it is argued) were already 
at this time an essential part of the service, the abuse in question 
could not have occurred ; or at any rate St Paul’s remedy would 
have been ‘wait for the consecration’ and not ‘wait for one 
another’ (v. 33). But, in the line of development, the Corinthian 
Eucharist comes between the original institution, as described 
by St Paul and by the Evangelists, and the Eucharist of Justin.* 
In all the N.T. accounts of the Institution, the acts and words 
of Christ, and His delivery of the bread and cup after consecra- 
tion to those present, are recorded, and form the central point. 
The argument under notice assumes that this central feature 
has disappeared at the second, or Corinthian, stage of develop- 
ment, to reappear in the third, namely Justin’s, This assumption 
is incredible. In carrying out the command toiro zovetre, ‘do 
this,’ we cannot believe that at Corinth, or anywhere else, what 
Christ was recorded to have done was just the feature to be 
omitted. 


Quod in caena Christus gesstt 
Faciendum hoc expressit 


is an accurate expression of the characteristic which from the first 
differentiated the Common Meal into the Christian edxapioria. 
The words ‘do this’ were certainly part of the ‘tradition’ handed 
on by St Paul at Corinth (see below); and had it been deft 
undone, the Apostle would not have failed to notice it. Further, 
the argument for the absence, at Corinth, of the acts of consecra- 
tion, assumes erroneously that ‘the Lord’s Supper’ in v. 20 “can 
be no other than the bread and the cup of the Lord in wv. 27” 


* See A. W. F. Blunt, Ze Apologies of Justin Martyr, 1911, pp. xxxix= 
xliv, 98-101. 
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(Beet, #z /oc.). This assumption is a reaction from the ana- 
chronism of introducing the ‘ Agape’ of later times in explanation 
of this passage. (The name Agape, see Dict. of Chr. Antig. s.v., 
is occasionally used for the Eucharist, but more properly for the 
Common Meal from which the Eucharist had been wholly 
separated.) The Lord’s Supper (so named only here in N.T.) 
is not the Eucharist proper, still less the Agape, dut the entire 
re-enactment of the Last Supper, with the Eucharistic acts occurring 
in the course of it, as they do in the paschal meal recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels.* In the early Church the name ‘ Lord’s 
Supper’ was not the earliest, nor the commonest, name for the 
Eucharist. It was primarily (though not quite exclusively) 
applied to the annual re-enactment of the Last Supper which 
survived after the Agape had first been separated from the 
Eucharist and then had gradually dropped out of use (Dict. of 
Chr. Antig. art. ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case ‘the Lord’s Supper ’ 
at Corinth would be already in progress when the Eucharistic 
Bread and Cup were blessed. St Paul’s censure (éxacros yap 
mpodapBdve, v. 21), and his remedy (éxd€xeoGe, v. 33), relate to 
the supper which was over before (mera 76 decrvjoat, v. 25) the 
blessing of the Cup, and was doubtless (see note on xi. 23, 27) 
well advanced when the Eucharistic Bread was broken: what 
he blames and what he enjoins are alike compatible with the 
supposition that the procedure of the Last Supper was closely 
adhered to at Corinth. Whose duty it was to ‘ preside’ (as did 
the head of the family at the Passover, our Lord at the Last 
Supper, and the zpoeoras in Justin’s time) we do not know, but 
it may be taken as certain that some one did so. Inv. 34, Ei 
Tis Tewa. k.7.A., we notice the first step towards the segregation 
of the Eucharistic acts proper from the joint meal in which they 
were still, as it were, embedded. The Supper, if the direction of 
v. 34 was observed, would cease to have its original character of a 
meal to satisfy hunger (still traceable in Did. x. 1, pera 70 éuadAno- 
Ojvat); it dropped out of use in connexion with the Eucharist, 
except in so far as it left traces in the ritual. As a separate, 
non-Eucharistic sacred meal (Dict. of Chr. Antig. art. ‘ Agape’) it 
survived for atime. ‘This separation of the Eucharist from the 
Supper, of which we here trace the origin only, was a step towards 
the shifting of the former, later than any N.T. evidence, to the 
“ante-lucan” hour which had become usual in Pliny’s time. 

The question of St Paul’s relation to the Eucharistic 
Institution, which only indirectly touches the doctrine of this 
Epistle, must be briefly noticed here. In their account of the 


* Dr. E. Baumgartner contends that in 1 Cor. we have a description of 
the Agape alone, without the Eucharist (Zucharistie und Agape im Urchris- 
tentum, 1909). But see Cohu, S¢ Paul, pp. 303 f. 
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Last Supper the two first Gospels stand by themselves ove1 
against St Luke and St Paul in mentioning no command to 
repeat our Lord’s action. St Luke’s account, again, in the 
Western text (which is more trustworthy in its omissions than 
in its other variations), records simply the blessing jivst of the 
Cup, then of the Bread, with no command to repeat the action : 
what follows (Luke xxii. 19, 20, 7d trép budr . . . Exxvvopevor) is 
(if with WH. we adopt the Western Text) an importation from 
t Cor. xi. 24, 25. St Paul then, as compared with the Gospel 
record, stands alone in recording our Saviour’s command to ‘do 
this in remembrance of Me.’ Whence did he receive it? His 
answer is that he ‘received’ (the whole account) ‘from the 
Lord’ (v. 23). This may mean ‘by direct revelation,’ or may 
(as certainly in xv. 3) mean ‘received,’ as he handed it on, 
orally, the Lord being here mentioned as the ultimate (do) 
authority for the Rite. It has been argued, on the assumptior 
that St Paul claims direct revelation to himself as the authority 
for the Christian Eucharist, that this claim is the sole source ot 
any idea that the Last Supper (or rather the Eucharistic action) 
was ordered to be repeated, that St Paul first caused it to be so 
celebrated, and that the authority of the Institution hangs upon 
a vision or revelation claimed by St Paul. Further, it is sug 
gested that the vision in question was largely coloured by the 
mysteries celebrated at Eleusis, near Athens and not far from 
Corinth (so P. Gardner, Zhe Origin of the Lord’s Supper, 
1903). 

The narrative of the Institution in the two first Gospels, 
though they record no express command to repeat it, renders 
the last-named suggestion somewhat gratuitous. Our Lord was 
keeping an annual feast, and His disciples certainly at that time 
expected to keep it in future: in view of this fact, of the refer- 
ences in the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 42, xx. 7) to the repetition 
of the Supper, and of its thoroughly Hebraic and Palestinian 
antecedents (cf. Bickell, Messe und Pascha; Anrich, Axntike 
Mysterienwesen, p. 127), it is much more probable that St Paul 
is here the representative of a common tradition than the author 
of an institution traceable to himself alone. The whole tone of 
the passage, in which their ‘coming together to eat’ is not 
inculcated but taken for granted, supports this view against any 
hypothesis of a practice initiated by the Apostle himself. See 
also Andersen, D. Adendmahil in d. ersten 2 Jahrhund. 1906). 

The doctrine of the Eucharist presupposed in our Epistle is 
simple, but, so far as it goes, very definite. The Bread and the 
Cup are a partaking (xowwvia) of the Lord’s Body and Blood 
(x. 16, xi. 27); and to eat ‘or’ (v. 27; ‘and,’ v. 29) drink 
unworthily, ‘not discerning the Body’ (v. 29), is to ‘eat and 
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drink judgment’ to oneself. The Body is clearly the body, not 
merely of the Church, but ‘of the Lord’; the latter words, 
added in later copies, are a correct gloss. The interpretation of 
our Lord’s words here implied takes us at any rate beyond any 
‘Zwinglian’ view of sacramental reception. The reception is, 
moreover, in commemoration (davapvynots) of the Lord, and is a 
proclaiming (xarayyéAXewv) of the Lord’s Death ‘till He come.’ 
We see in these words and in ch. x. 15-18 the relation of the 
Eucharist to sacrificial conceptions. To St Paul, the Death of 
Christ (ch. v. 7, érv6y) is the Christian sacrifice. To it the 
Eucharist is primarily and directly related. In ch. x. St. Paul 
(in order to drive home his warning against joining in any 
ceremonial eating of eidwAd6vra) insists, with appeal to Jewish and 
to Christian rites, that to partake of what is sacrificed is to 
become a party to the sacrificial act (and so to enter upon that 
fellowship of the worshipper with the deity which sacrifice aims 
at establishing or maintaining). It follows, then, that St Paul 
thinks of the Eucharist as the act by which Christians, collectively 
and individually, make (as it were) the Sacrifice of the Cross 
their own act, ‘appropriate’ it, maintain and deepen their 
fellowship with God through Christ. The Christian Passover, 
once for all slain (v. 7), is eaten at every Eucharist. This is 
an essential agreement with the statements, closely identical in 
substance, by which Chrysostom (Hom. in Hebr. xvii.) and 
Augustine (c. Faust. xx. 18) independently justify the term 
‘sacrifice’ as applied to the Eucharist. 

Baptism is frequently referred to in our Epistle (i..13-16, x. 
2, xii. 13; cf. vi. 11), but the doctrinal reference in each case 
is indirect. The dzeAovcacde of vi. 11 (‘ye washed them away 
from yourselves’) must be compared with Acts ii. 38, xxii. 16, 
and Rom. vi. 3, 4. There can be little doubt that the reference 
of vi. 11 at least includes baptism; comparing then the év ra 
avevpare there with xii. 13, év éve mvevpar., we see how closely 
associated was baptism with the Holy Spirit as its sphere and its 
underlying power (Tit. iii. 5). It must not be forgotten that St 
Paul’s readers had been baptized as adults. This fact, and the 
sharp contrast between the old heathen life and the new life 
entered upon at baptism, brought out very strongly the signific- 
ance of the Rite. 

The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as regards the Personality of 
the Spirit, comes out in xii. 11, kaOas BovAerat ; while in ch. ii. 11, 
where the relation of the Spirit to God is seen to be not less 
intimate than that of man’s spirit to man, we have the Divinity 
of the Spirit unmistakably taught. The Spirit is “the self- 
conscious life” of God,—but not an impersonal function of God. 
The gift of the Spirit, accordingly, constitutes the man, in whom 
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the Spirit dwells, a Temple of God (iii. 16). There is the 
indwelling of the Spirit, common to all members of Christ, the 
instrument of the sanctification which is to be attained by all ; 
and there is also the special energy of the Spirit, different in 
different persons, which equips them for some special service as 
members of the one body (xii.). So St Paul himself, “ incident- 
ally and with great reserve,” claims the guidance of the Spirit of 
God for Himself (vii. 40). The inspiration of the prophet is not 
such as to supersede self-control (xiv. 32), as it did in the super- 
ficially similar phenomena of heathen ecstasy (xii. 2, 3). (See 
on this subject Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in the New Testament, 
pp. 176-192.) 


§ VI. CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, AND LANGUAGE. 


The general characteristics of St Paul’s style, especially in his 
letters of the Aegean period, are of course markedly present in 
this Epistle. But it lacks the systematic sequence of marshalled 
argument so conspicuous in the Epistle to the Romans ; it is 
more personal than that Epistle, while yet the feeling is not so 
high-wrought as it is in Galatians and in the Second Epistle. But 
warmth of affection, as well as warmth of remonstrance and 
censure, characterize the Epistle throughout. The two Epistles 
to the Corinthians and that to the Galatians stand, in respect of 
direct personal appeal, in a class by themselves among St 
Paul’s Epistles. Philippians is equally personal, but there 
everything speaks of mutual confidence and sympathy, unclouded 
by any reproach or suspicion. The three Epistles to the 
Corinthians and the Galatians are not less sympathetic, but the 
sympathy is combined with anxious solicitude, and alternates 
with indignant remonstrance. The earlier letters to the 
Thessalonians, again, presuppose an altogether simpler relation 
between the Apostle and his converts: his solicitude for them is 
directed to the inevitable and human perils—instability, over- 
wrought expectation of the last things, moral weakness—incident 
to sincere but very recent converts from heathenism. 

In our Epistle and its two companions the personal situation is 
more complicated and precarious: a definite disturbing cause is at 
work ; the Apostle himself is challenged and is on the defensive ; 
the personal question has far-reaching correlatives, which touch 
the foundations of the Gospel. 

In our Epistle these phenomena are less acutely present than 
in the other two. The doctrinal issue, which in Galatians stirs 
the Apostle to the depths, is felt rather than apparent (xv. 56, 
vii. 18, 19); the personal question is more prominent (iv. 3, ix. 
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2, 3, etc.), but less so than in Galatians, far less so than in the 
Secofid Epistle. 

In our Epistle the Apostle, in asserting and defending his 
Apostolic status and mission, never for a moment vacates his 
position of unquestionable authority, nor betrays a doubt as to 
his readers’ acceptance of it. 

One great general characteristic of our Epistle is the firmness 
of touch with which St Paul handles the varied matters that come 
before him, carrying back each question, as it comes up for 
treatment, to large first principles. The petty cyifcpara at 
Corinth are viewed in the light of the essential character of 
the Gospel and of the Gospel ministry, the moral disorders in the 
light of membership of Christ who has bought us all for Himself, 
the question of marriage, or meats offered to idols, or the 
exercise of spiritual gifts, from the point of view of “the higher 
expediency,” that is to say, of the subordination of the temporal 
to the eternal. And where a commandment of the Lord is on 
record, whether in the sphere of morality (vii.) or of positive 
ordinance (xi.), its authority claims unquestioning obedience. 

In discussing spiritual gifts, the instinct of “the higher 
expediency ” is sublimated into the principle, or rather passion, 
of Christian charity or love, and its exposition rises to a height 
of inspired eloquence which would alone suffice to give our 
Epistle a place of pre-eminence among the Epistles of the New 
Testament. Side by side with this marvellous passage we must 
place the rising tide of climax upon climax in ch. xv. The 
first climax is the emphatic close in v. 11 of the fundamental 
assertions which go before. ‘Then, after the sombre earnestness 
of vv. 12-20, the Resurrection and its sequel are enforced ina 
passage of growing intensity culminating in the close of v. 28. 
Then a lull (vv. 29-34), and in v. 35 we begin the final ascent, 
which reaches its height in v. 55, the ‘full close’ of vv. 56-58 
forming a peroration of restful confidence. 

In these passages there is no sign of rhetorical artifice, but 
the glow of ardent conviction, gaining the very summit of effect, 
because effect is the last thing thought of. ‘Sincerity’ of style, 
the note of Pauline utterance, is as conspicuous in these towering 
heights as in his simplest salutations, his most matter-of-fact 
directions on practical subjects. For the rest, this Epistle 
exhibits all the characteristics of St Paul’s style, especially as we 
have it in the four letters of the Aegean period of his ministry, 
his period of intensest controversy. Equipped with a language 
hardly adequate to the rich variety and subtlety of his thought 
or to the intensity of his feeling, he is ever struggling to express 
more than he actually says ; the logical sequence is broken by 
the intrusion of new ideas, feeling supersedes grammar and 
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forbids the completion of a clause (¢g. ix. 15). The scope of 
the Epistle, practical direction rather than theological argument, 
explains the absence of the characteristic dpa ody so common in 
Romans ; generally, in fact, the argument here is less abstruse, 
and is comparatively easy to follow (see below). But it is not 
always in the form that we should expect in a modern writer. 
In x. 30, for example, he asks, ‘Why do I incur blame for that for 
which I give thanks ?’—meaning, ‘ Why give thanks for what 
involves me in blame ?’—just as in Rom. vii. 16, where he means 
that ‘if Z hate what I do, I (by hating it) assent to the law,’ he 
similarly inverts the ideas, saying, ‘If Z do what I hate,’ etc. 
At times, again, he assumes a connexion of ideas obvious perhaps 
to his readers, but no longer so to the modern reader, as in xi. 10 
(dua robs dyyéAovs). The same consideration to some extent 
applies to his enigmatic reference (xv. 29) to the practice of 
‘ baptizing for the dead.’ It may be added that the mention of 
such a practice with no word of blame does not, in view of St 
Paul’s style, justify the inference that he sanctioned or approved 
it. Heis so engrossed in his immediate point—that the Resurrec- 
tion is presupposed by the whole life of the Christian community, 
that he does not turn aside to parry any wrong inference that 
might be drawn from his words. Similarly, in viii. 10 he insists on 
the bad example to the weak of taking part in a sacrificial feast, 
as if the action were in itself indifferent, whereas we learn later 
on (x. 14 and following) that the act is fer se idolatrous. Or 
again, in xi. 5, from the prohibition against a woman prophesying 
unveiled, it has been inferred that she might do so if properly 
veiled, whereas in xiv. 34 we find this entirely disallowed. It is, 
in fact, St Paul’s manner to hold a prohibition as it were in 
reserve, producing it when the occasion demands it. 

The language of this Epistle, as of St Paul generally, is the 
Greek of a Hellenist Jew; not necessarily of one who thought 
in Hebrew but spoke in Greek, but rather of a Jew of the Dis- 
persion, accustomed to use the Greek of the Jewish community 
of his native city, and conversant with the Old Testament 
Scriptures in their Greek version. His studies under Gamaliel 
had doubtless been wholly Hebraic, and he could speak fluently 
in the Aramaic dialect of Palestine (Acts xxii.). But once only, 
in this Epistle at least, does he certainly go behind the LXX 
to the Hebrew (iii. 19). His language is not ‘literary’ Greek ; 
he shows little sign of knowledge of Greek authors, except in 
current quotations [the language of Rom. ii. 14, 15 has close 
points of contact with Aristotle, gained perhaps indirectly 
through the Greek schools of Tarsus]; even the quotation 
(xv. 33) from Menander’s Zazs is without the elision necessary 
to scansion. We miss the subtle play of mood, versatile com- 
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mand of particles, and artistic structure of periods, that char 
acterize classical Greek (see Weiss, Zutrod. to N.T. § 16. 7). 

The extent to which St Paul’s thought has been influenced 
by Greek thought has been sometimes exaggerated. But the 
influence of Hellenism in shaping the forms in which he ex- 
pressed his thought can be clearly traced in some cases. We 
can see that he becomes gradually familiar with certain philo- 
sophical terms. None of the following are found in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians: yvéows, copia, civeois, cvveidyots, oXHpa, 
all of which are found in 1 Corinthians and later Epistles. The 
following also are not found in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
but are found in one or more of the Epistles which are later 
than 1 Corinthians: aio$yots, dudvora, @edryns, poppy, dpecus. 
Perhaps dxpacia and idwrys ought to be added to the first 
group, and dxparyjs to the second. In his essay on “St Paul 
and Seneca,” Lightfoot has shown what parallels there are 
between expressions in the Pauline Epistles and expressions 
which were in use among the Stoics. The meaning may be 
very different, but there is a similarity which is perhaps not 
wholly accidental in the wording (see notes on iii. 21, iv. 8, vi. 7, 
EQ. 20,037, 38. 30. Villa, ik. 26, Xily T 4, -Xill, <4). 

We may perhaps assign the axgumentative form, into which 
so much of St Paul’s language is thrown, to the influence of 
Hellenism. In this he is very different from other N.T. writers 
who did not come so decidedly under Greek influence. Every 
one who has tried knows how difficult it is to make an analysis 
of the Epistles of St James and of St John. Perhaps no one 
has succeeded in making an analysis of either which convinced 
other students that the supposed sequence of thought was 
really in the writer's mind. But there is little difference of 
opinion as to the analysis of St Paul’s Epistles. And not only 
is the sequence of thought in most cases clear, but the separate 
arguments which constitute the sequence are clear also, They 
may not always seem to be convincing, but they can. be put 
into logical shape, with premiss and conclusion. Such a 
method of teaching is much more Western than Oriental, much 
more Greek than Jewish. 


The following is a list of words peculiar to 1 Corinthians 
in LV.T7.+ 


dyapos, Vii. 8, 11, 32, 343 * dyevys, i. 28; * addzavos, ix. 18 ; 
* ddndus, ix. 26; atvvypa, xill, 12; dxaraxdAvmros, Xi. 5, 133 
dkwv, ix. 17; * dperaxivytos, xv. 58; dvdéis, vi. 2; dvagius, 
{ An asterisk indicates that the word is not found in the LXX. 
d 
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xi. 275 avdpi€opar, xvi. 135 dvTiAnpats, xi: 28; * daredevOepos, 
Vil. 22; ¥ drepioraotws, i. 9355 3 dr ddetéts, a cats dpxiréxror, 
LUEREOS doraréu, iv: 103 do xnpovew, Vile 236, SL es doxnpov, 
Xil. 23; GTomos, XV. 52 5 addds, RIV.-7 H ia Aixahies: Xvi. 173 aipuxos, 
XV 7 Bpoxos, vil. 353 yedpysov, ill. 9; F ean Vie £15 
Naloens XN. 4, "5, OR 2* Sueppnverris, xiv. 8; dudzep, Vili. 13, 
5 Us dovdaywy€w, I ix, 27; dpaccopar, lil. es Suaeicort iv. 133 
eykparevopan, Vil 26,4 2G ; ciddAuov, Vili. 103 expo, xv. 345 
ape: XVaos * évépynpa, Xie Oy Mor econ IX 23 évTpoTy, 

5, XV. 34; “ealpo, Vv Veet 35 éoprdte, We ee émBavazrvos, Iv 95 
enboyores sie, 6; emiomdopat, Vil. 18; épprqvia, Ki, VO, I, 265 
?*é Epunvertys, XIV; 23.5 érepdyAwooos, x Riv. (05 * sbaine noe Vi. i. 
353 Evounes SIV a0; edoxnpoowrn, xii. 233 700s, xv. 335 7Xéo, 
Kile es * Onpropaxew, XV. 32; ‘apa, xi. 0, 28, 305 * tepdGuros, 
x. 283 “kaddpa, iil, 123 Sees xl. 6, 73 hele pcs 
AG SS karaxpdopa, Vil. 31, IDS Tita * Kypow, 1G OE * kopdo, XL. 
TA nS 5 KOMN bd Fe ls 2 RuGavuen xil. 285 KvpPadrov, KI B3 
* Noyta, xvi. I, 23 Aoidopos, v. II, Vi. 10; Avous, Vil. 27 ; 3 * udk- 
eAXov, X. 25 } pOvoos, v. II, vi. 103 payriye, Vi. 33 ene i. 18, 
21, 23, li. 14, iil. 193 vy, xv. 313 * vymiale, xiv. 20 ; re 
X.-105 dpidia, xv. 33: * LT HE Ts ei Py male X. 73 jwapa- 
pvOia, xiv. 3; mapedpedery (ix. £3)5 apones, xvi. 7; * weOds, il. 45 
mepikdappya, lV. 13; Tepiynpa, iv. 13; é * meprepevoj.a, KE AS 
TTVG, XV. 393 * wuKTEVW, 1X. 27 5 ; puri, XV. oe atppopor, Vii. 35, 
2G ee TUpLpwvos, Vil. 5 unr Opie vii. 6 3 * guvintyTys, 1. 20; 
ovvpepiCopat, ix. 13; Th&ypa, XV. 23; * TUTKds, X. II; * drépaxpos, 
Vii. 36; iAdverkos, X1. 16; PpHv, XIV. 20 3 XotKds, xvi. 47, 48, 49; 
* ypnotevopat, Xili. 4; * domepei, xv. 8. 

None of these words (nearly 100 in all) occur anywhere else 
in N.T. Buta few of them are doubtful, owing to uncertainty 
of text; and a few of them occur in quotations, and therefore 
are no evidence of St Paul’s vocabulary, e.g. 700s, 6psAia, dpac- 
copat, ealpw. 

The number of words which are found in this Epistle and 
elsewhere in N.T., but not in any of the other Pauline Epistles, + 
is still larger; and the extent of these two lists warns us to be 
cautious when we use vocabulary as an argument with regard 
to authorship. Statistics with regard to 1 Corinthians are all 
the more valuable, both because of the length of the Epistle, 
and also because the authorship is certain on quite other grounds. 
Putting the two lists together, we have nearly 220 words in 
1 Corinthians, which are not found in any other of the Pauline 
Epistles. A fact of that kind puts us on our guard against 
giving great weight to the argument that Ephesians, or Colossians, 


+ It is assumed here that the Pastoral Epistles (but not the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) were written by St Paul. 
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or the Pastoral Epistles, cannot have been written by the Apostle, 
becatuse of the large number of words in each of them which do 
not occur in any other letter written by him. There are far 
more important tests. f 


Words peculiar to 1 Corinthians in the Pauline Epistles. 


ayvwota, Xv. 343 dyopato, vi. 20, vii. 2 3, 393 adn ros, Xive O 5 
alupos, V. 7, 8; dxpacia, Vii. Bas ddaddtu, thee Bae dwepyzvos, Vii. 
323 dpmrehov, ix. 73 dvaxpiven, ten times ; dvapy nots, x1. 24, 255 
drropepw, XVI. 33 dpyvpuov, ill. 125 dporpide, ix, IO ; dpmag, Vv. 10, 
1t Vi.) TO; appworos, Xi. 323 aoTnp, XV. 413 aTULos, Le 40, 
Xll. 23; atAdouat, XIV. 7 3 avpLov, XV. 32; yapilo, Vii. 38 ; detrrv ew, 
x, 25°; dcizvov, xl, 20, 213 Siupéw, xii. 12; BSards, lig tos 
dtepunvevdw, xii. 30, XIV. 5, t ai 29 dadexa, XV. 5; €€0, xX‘ 13; 
eiOwAdOuTOs, Vill. I, 4, 7, 10, X. 193 3 etxoot, x. 8; éxBaors, eas 
éxmerpatwr, 3 Oke éAcewos, NVaeLONs evvoji.os, ix, 21; VOX0S, 2 hoe G 
éfeoriv, Vi. 12, Xil. 45 eovoralo, vi. 12, Vil. 43 €mavw, xv. 16; 
Se Vii. aso erikerpat, ix, 16; égortpov, xii. 12’; Cre, 

205% ciKaipew, XV1. 125 edo XT HOV, vil. 35) xii. 243 Odrrw, xv. 4; 
Sarpor, iv. 93 Ove, Ve 7, X- 203 tepov, ix. 13; ixOvs, xv. 39; 
sped 55 1 ae KaTaKaiw, eee a KOTOKELPLALy Vill. 103 KaTapévw, 
xvi 05 KiGapa, xiv. 7; KOapitw, xiv. as KwvOvvever, XV. 30; KAdo, 
x0 £6, xi. 243 KOKKOS, XV. 375 Kopevvupat, iv. 8; KTIVOS, XV sors 
Kuptaxds, Xl. 203 paivopat, XIV. 23; paraxds, Vi. 9; pyvbw, 3 Dye 
protxos, Vi. 4 era sg) ay Be ae ale iW. 95.) Kivs TOs Hic. 
XV. 545 555 3 Eupdopau, xi, 5, 63 ddws, ue 1, Vi 7.x. 20 
doakis, XL. - a ovai, 1x. 16; obderore, xili. 8; OdeAos, XV. 32; 
Tapayo, Vii. 31; mapogivopat, Xlll. 55 TAT XA, VO 91S TEVTAKOTLOL, 
xVveOi TEVTNKOTTH, xvi. 8; TeptBorauov, Ri 85s mepitiOnpit, <ii,722 
aAéiaros, xiv. 27 5 mreyparixis, Ba oe a a Tounaiver, i 1x75 Totpvn, 
ix. 73 moXepos, xiv. 8; Topo, ey aig Topvevo, vi. 18, x. 8; mopvn, 
vi. 15, 16 wornptov, eight times ; mpooxvvéw, XiV. 25 ; Poodrene. 
eleven times : mwréw, X. 253; pafsdos, iv. 21; cahmni<o, Ve Be 
oeAnvy, XV. 41; orddtov, 1x. 24; oupPaive, xX II; D ovvaye, Vv. 45 
ovveidor, i lv. 4; ovvepxXopat, seven times ; 3 ouverds, 3 19; 5 owv7Geva, 
Vill 7, x4, 165 ovvoTehiw, Vii. 29 ; * oxiopa, i 1. TO, xi, 1S; il 28. 
oxohalo, Vil. 5 5 THN, Vii. 19 ; Tiystos, lil. 125; Tolvuy, ix. 26 ; 
tanperys, iv. 13 * tromdto, 1x X. 273 gurevu, ili. 6, 7, 8, ix. a 
XaAKos, xiii. 13 xOpros, iil. 123 Wevdopdprus, XV. 153; WuxiKds, 
ll. 14, XV. 44, 463 Wopilu, xiii. 3. 

There are a few words which are common to this Epistle 
and one or more of the Pastoral Epistles, but are found nowhere 

¢ As Schmiedel says about 1 Thessalonians: Begudigt man sich nicht mit 


mechanischem Zihlen, alphabetischem Aufrechen und dem fast werthlosen 
Achten auf die drak dNeyopeva. 
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else in N.T. These are, dOavagia, xv. 53, 543 dAodw, ix. 9, 10 
(in a quotation) ; ékxafaipu, v. 7; * cvvBacirevu, iv. 8; trepoxy, 
ii. 1. There are a good many more which are common to this 
Epistle and one or more of the Pastoral Epistles, and which 
are found elsewhere in N.T., although not in other Epistles of 
St Paul. But these are of less importance, although all links 
between the Pastoral Epistles and the unquestionably genuine 
Epistles are of value. 


Phrases peculiar to 1 Corinthians in N.T. 


4 copia Tod Kdop0v, 1. 20, iil. 18. 

ot dpxovres TOD aidvos Tovrov, i. 6, 8. 

mpo Tov aidvey, il. 7. 

TO Tvevpa TOD KOopoY, il. 12. 

@cod cvvepyoi, lil. 9. 

rovro O€ pypt, Vii. 29, XV. 50; Cf. x. 15, 19. 
*Inootv tov Kipiov nudv édpaxa, ix. 1; cf. John xx. 25. 
TO moTNpLoV THS EvAoytas, X. 16. 

motnpiov Kupiov, xX. 21. 

Kuptakoy Oetrvov, Xi. 20. 

eis TH éunv avapvynow, xi. 24, 25: ? Luke xxii. 19. 
TO TOTHPLOV TOU KUpioV, XI. 27. 

ei rUxol, XIV. 10, XV. 373 Cf. TUXdv, xvi. 6. 

TO wAEloTOV, XIV. 27. 

év atop, ev pry dpOadpod, xv. 52. 

Mapay aa, xvi. 22. 


Quotations from the O.T. 


The essay on the subject in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. 302-307, should be consulted ; also Swete, /utroduction to 
the O.T. in Greek, pp. 381-405. The number of quotations in 
1 Corinthians is about thirty, and none of the Epistles has so 
many, excepting Romans and Hebrews; and none quotes from 
so many different books, excepting Romans. In 1 Corinthians, 
eleven different books are quoted; Isaiah about eight times, 
Psalms four or five times, Deuteronomy four times, Genesis four, 
Exodus two or three, Numbers once or twice, Zechariah once or 
twice; Job, Jeremiah, Hosea, Malachi, once each. In several 
cases the quotation resembles more than one passage in the 
O.T., and we cannot be sure which passage the Apostle has in 
his mind. In other cases there is a conflation of two passages, 
both of which are clearly in his mind. Consequently, exact 
numbers cannot always be given. All the quotations are short, 
and it is probable that all of them were made from memory. 
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There are no long citations, such as we have in Hebrews, which 
no doubt were in most cases copied. 

If, with Swete, we may count as direct quotations those 
which (though not announced by a formula, such as xads 
yéypamra) appear from the context to be intended as quotations, 
or agree verbatim with some context in the O.T., then at least 
half the quotations in 1 Corinthians are direct.* They are— 


Reel) isa, XXIx, F4 x. 7 = Exod. xxxii. 6 

1. 31 = Jer. 1x. 24 x) 20s PS. 7 
(1 Sam. ii. 10) 

ii. 9 = Isa. lxiv. 4(?) xiv. 21 = Isa. xxviii. 11 f, 
Ny KG) == Isa, xi.973 XV.27 = Ps. Vul:.6; 7 
ili. 19 = Jobv. 13 KVen Sous lsa. xR, 13 
Di. 20 =) Psoxciv.. rt xVigh = Gen. u.-7 
vi. 16 = Gen. li. 24 xv. 54 = Isa. xxv. 8 
ix. 9 = Deut. xxv. 4 xv. 55 = Hos. xiii. 14 


Out of these thirty quotations from the O.T., about twenty- 
five are in exact or substantial agreement with the LXX, and this 
is in accordance with evidence derived from the other Epistles. 
Sometimes the variations from the LXX bring the citation closer 
to the Hebrew, as if the Apostle were consciously or uncon- 
sciously guided by the Hebrew in diverging from the LXX, eg. 
in xv. 54=Isa. xxv. 8. Sometimes he seems to make changes 
in order to produce a wording more suitable for his argument, 
e.g. in iii, 20=Ps. xciv. 11, where he substitutes copay for 
GvOpo7wv, or in 1. 19=Isa. xxix. 14, where he substitutes 
abernow for kpvyw (cf. Ps. xxxill. 10). 

The quotations which are in agreement with the LXX are 
these— 


vi. 16 = Gen. ii. 24 X. 21 = Mal. i.17, 12 
ix. 9 = Deut. xxv. 4 x. 26 = Ps, xxiv. I 
x. 7 = Exod. xxxii. 6 xv. 32 = Isa. xxii. 13 
x, 20 = Deut. xxxii. 17 xv. 45 = Gen. ii. 7. 


In the following instances there is substantial agreement with 
the LXX, the difference in some cases being slight :— 


1, 19 = Isa. xxix. 14 x. 22 =) Dent.-xxxii, 21 
fe Sh sere ieee xi. 7 = Gen. v. 1 
MN. -£o = Isa.-xl. 13 xl. 25 = Exod. xxiv. 8; 
Zech. ix. 11 
iil. 20 = Ps, xciv. II xiii. 5 = Zech. viii. 17 
Ve Je PxoOda ily ar EVn 25 = LES. CX 1 
V3 = Deut. xvii.7,.xx1. 215 XV3 27. = LS,, vill. 6 
xxii. 24 
x. 5 = Num. xiv. 16 xv. 47 — Gen. i 7 
x. 6 = Num. xi. 34, 4 xv. 55 = Hos. xiii. 14 





* The large number of direct quotations shows that it is not correct to say 
that, in teaching at Corinth, the Apostle left the O.T. foundation of the 
Gospel more or less in the background : see esp. xv. 3, 4, V. 7. 
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Perhaps under the same head should be placed— 
ii. 9 = Isa. Ixiv. 4, Ixv. 17; and xiv. 21 = Isa. xxviii. 11. 


But in both of these there is divergence from both the Hebrew 
and the LXX. 

In a few cases he seems to show a preference for the Hebrew, 
or possibly for some version not known to us. 


i, 20 = Isa, xix, 11 f., xxxiii. 18 xiv. 25 = Isa. xlv. 14 
iii, 19 = Jobv. 13 xv. 54 = Isa. xxv. 8 


In xv. 57, 7G 5& Ged yxapis 7H Siddv7u Hiv 7d vixos resembles 
2 Macc, x. 38, ebAdyouv TH Kupi 76 76 vixos abrots didevrt, but this 
is probably an accidental coincidence. 


§ VII. THE TEXT OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


The problem of textual criticism—the historical problem of 
establishing, as nearly as possible, the earliest ascertainable 
form of the text—exists for all N.T. books under very 
similar conditions. The great wealth of material, the early 
divergence of readings which can be more or less grouped into 
classes constituting types of text, and then the practical super- 
session of divergent types by an eclectic text which became 
dominant and which is represented in the greater number of 
later MSS,,—these are the general phenomena. But the different 
collections of N.T. books—the Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse—have each of them special histories 
and their textual phenomena special features. Our Epistle shares 
the special phenomena of the Pauline collection, and in this 
collection it has some distinctive features of its own. 


GENERAL FEATURES. 


During the first century or so after they were written, 
the books of the N.T. were copied with more freedom 
and less exactness than was afterwards the case. With the 
exception of some readings, probably editorial in character, 
distinctive of the ‘Syrian’ text (practically the Zextus Receptus), 
nearly all the various readings in the N.T. originated in this 
early period. In a very few cases, readings, which cannot have 
been original, are traceable to so early a date, antecedent to all 
ascertainable divergence of texts, that the original readings dis- 
placed by them have not survived. These are the cases of 
“primitive corruption,” where conjecture is needed to restore 
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the original text. These cases are rare in the entire N.T., and 
very’rare in the Pauline Epistles. In our Epistle there is only 
one probable example, namely, xii. 2 dre, where zoré, not 
preserved in any document, was very likely written by St. Paul 
(see note 7% /oc.). 


WESTERN TEXT. 


Apart from such rare cases, the early freedom of copying has 
bequeathed to us a congeries of readings amongst which we 
distinguish a large class which, while probably (and in many 
cases certainly) not original, yet remount to an antiquity higher 
than that of any extant version, and which are as a whole 
common to the Greek text embodied in many early MSS., and 
to the early versions, especially the Old Latin. To these 
readings the collective term ‘Western’ is applied. It is probably 
a misnomer, but is too firmly rooted in current use to be con- 
veniently discarded. This class of readings, or type of text, is 
the centre of many interesting problems, especially as regards . 
the Lucan books. 


ALEXANDRIAN READINGS, 


There is also a body of readings not assignable to this type 
but nevertheless of very early origin; these readings are of a 
kind apparently due to editorial revision rather than to tran- 
scriptional licence, while yet they are not, on transcriptional 
grounds, likely to belong to the original text. These readings, 
mainly preserved in texts of Egyptian provenance, have been 
referred by Westcott and Hort to the textual labours of the 
Alexandrians. This limited group, although its substantive 
existence has been questioned (¢.g. by Salmon), is due probably 
to a true factor in the history of the text. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 
(1) Syrian Readings. 


In the Pauline Epistles, the first task of criticism is to 
distinguish readings which, whether adopted or not in the 
‘Syrian’ or ‘received’ text, are in their origin pre-Syrian. Such 
readings will be preserved in one or more of the great uncials 
x ABCDG, of the important cursives 17, 67**, in the older 
witnesses for the Old Latin text, in one of the Egyptian Versions, 
or by certain* quotation in some Christian writer before 

* Quotations in patristic texts are liable, both in MS. transmission and in 
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250 atk The chances of a genuine preSyrian reading, = 
preserved in any of the above sources, ngering in any iter MSS. 
or authorities, is so slight as to be negligible. 


RESIDUAL EARLY TEXT. 


Having eliminated distinctively ‘Syrian’ we are 
still confronted with great pratnate Pearcy ae iS 
classifying the material. We have to identify readings distinc 
tively ‘ Western,’ and to segregate from the residue such 
as May prove assignable to Alexandrian recension; the ultimate - 
residuary readings, or ‘ neutral’ text, will, with very rare excep- 
tions, represent the earliest form of the text that can by any 
historical process be ascertained. This, the most important 
problem, is also the most difficult, as we are dealing with a 
period (before 250 A.D.) anterior to the date of any existing 
document. The question is—In what extant authorities do we 
find a text approximately free from traces of the causes of varia- 
tion noted above: early liberties with the text in copying, and 
Alexandrian attempts at its restoration ? 

Briefly, we need in the Pauline Epistles, for readings inde- 
Seiadcat of the “Wiehe text, the support of Ser B. Readings 
confined to DEFG, the Old Latin, or PALTISTIC quotations 
(apart from -Alexandria), are probably ‘Wi - The dis- 
tinctively Alexandrian readings will be attested by 8 A C P, some 
cursives, Alexandrian Fathers, and Egyptian Versions But 
these authorities do not sfse facie prove the Alexandrian character 
of a reading, which is matter for delicate and discriminating 
determination. It must be added that the readings classed as 
Alexandrian are neither many nor, as a rule, important. The 
purely Alexandrian type of text is an entity small in bulk, as 
compared with the ‘ Western.’ 

As a result of the above lines of inquiry, we find that in the 
Pauline Epistles, as elsewhere, B is the most constant single 
representative of the ‘ Neutral* type of teat; but it has, in these 
Epistles only, an occasional tendency te incorporate ‘ Wi : 
readings, akin to those of G. 8, on the other hand, which in the 
N.T. generally bears more traces than B of mixture of (pre- 
Syrian) texts, is freer from such traces in the Pauline Epistles 
than elsewhere. Of other MSS. of the Pauline Epistles, neutral 

readings are most abundant in ACP 17, and in the second 
hand of 67. See E. A. Hutton, 42 Ailes of Textwal Criticism, 


pp. 43 


print, to assimilation to the received text; we must rely only on critically 
edited patristic texts. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR THIS EPISTLE, 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians is preserved in the 


following main documents :— 


pee Faia? er 


uo 


Fa 


Ln 
w 


a 1 


Greek Uncial MSS. 


(Fourth century.) The Sinaitic MS., now at St Petersburg, 
the only MS. containing the whole N.T. 

(Fifth century.) The Codex Alexandrinus; now at the 
British Museum. 

(Fourth century.) The Vatican MS. 

(Fifth century.) The Codex Ephraem, a Palimpsest ; now 
at Paris. Lacks vii. 18 év dxpoBvorig—ix. 6 rod my 
epyaleoOar: xiii. 8 ravcovrat—xv. 40 GAA Erepa. 

(Sixth century.) Codex Claromontanus ; now at Paris. A 
Graeco-Latin MS. xiv. 13 8 6 AaAGy—22 onpetov éeoriv 
is supplied by a later but ancient hand. Many subse- 
quent hands (sixth to ninth centuries) have corrected 
the MS. (see Gregory, Prolegomena, pp. 418-422). 

(Ninth century.) At St Petersburg. A copy of D, and 
unimportant. 

(Late ninth century.) Codex Augiensis (from Reichenau), 
now at Trin. Coll. Cambr. Probably a copy of G; in 
any case, secondary to G, from which it very rarely 
varies (see Gregory, p. 429). 

(Seventh century.) Coisl. i.; at Paris. A MS. of Gen.— 
Kings, containing N.T. passages added by the scribes as 
marginal notes, including 1 Cor. vii. 39, xi. 29. 

(Late ninth century.) The Codex Bornerianus ; at Dresden. 
Interlined with the Latin (in minuscules). Lacks 1 Cor. 
iii. 8-16, vi. 7-14 (as F). 

(Sixth century.) Coisl. 202. At Paris (the part containing 
X. 22-29, xi.g-16). Animportant witness, but unhappily 
seldom available. The MS. is scattered in seven different 
libraries, having been employed for bindings. 

(Fifth century.) Codex Muralti vii At St Petersburg. 
Contains xv. 53 Tovro—xvi. 9 dvéw. 

(Ninth century.) Codex S. Synod. xcviii. Lacks i. 1-vi. 13 
TavTHyV Kai: Vill. 7 Twes Se-vill. 11 dméGaver. 

(Ninth century.) Codex Angelicus. At Rome, 

(Ninth century.) Marl. 5913*; at the British Museum. 
Contains xv. 52 cadmica to the end of xvi. The MS. 
also contains fragments of 2 Corinthians and (in some 
leaves now at Hamburg) of Hebrews. 
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P (Ninth century.) Porfirianus Chiovensis. A palimpsest 
acquired in the East by Porphyrius Bishop of Kiew. 
Lacks vil. 15 Spas 6 @cos—17 repirarel : xii, 23 Tow 
oopartos—Xili. 5 od Aoyi—: xiv. 23 3) drurrow—3Q Td AaAetv p27}. 
A good type of text in St Paul’ s Epistles. 

® (Fifth century.) [Papyrus] Porfirianus Chiovensis. Contains 
i. 17 oyov wa py-ovvdytyt (20); Vi. 13 Te o Oeos—15 par 
[a vuwv peAn|X[picto}y, vi. 16-18 (fragmentary), vii. 3-14 
(fragmentary). The only papyrus uncial MS. of the N.T. 

Ww (Eighth or ninth century.) Codex Athous Laurae, 172 
(or B 52). 

S (Same date.) Codex Athous Laurae. Contains i. r-v. 8, 
xiii. 8 eire d¢ rpod—xvi. 24. 

3 (Fifth century.) Vatic. Gr. 2061. Contains iv. 4—vi. 16, 
xii. 23—-Xiv. 21, xv. 3-xvi. rt. A palimpsest, from Rossano, 
perhaps originally from Constantinople. Its readings are 
not yet available. 

It will be seen that SA BL¥W contain the whole Epistle, 
CDFGKP nearly the whole, while F}HI2MQS2 contain 
but small portions. The oldest MSS. are § B of the fourth century, 
AC P?Q2of the fifth, and D H of the sixth. Marks of punctua- 
tion are very few in NA BC DH;; they are more frequent in G. 
(On the punctuation see Scrivener (ed. 4), vol. i. p. 48; Gregory, 
vol. iii. pp. 111-115.) 


Curstve ALSS. 


The Epistles of St Paul are to be found in some 48o cursives, 
of which we mention only one or two as of special interest. 

17. (Ev. 33, Act 13. Ninth century.) At Paris (Nat. Gr. 14). 
See Westcott and Hort., Jufrod. §§ 211, 212. 

37. (Ev. 69, Act 31, Apoc. 14. Fifteenth century.) The well- 
known Leicester codex. Contains a good text. 

47. Bodleian. Roe 16, (Eleventh century.) 

67. (Act 66, Apoc. 34. Eleventh century.) At Vienna. The 
marginal corrections (67**) embody very early readings, 
akin to those of M (suva). See Westcott and Hort, 
Introd, § 212. 


Versions. 


The Op Latin of this Epistle is transmitted in the Graeco- 
Latin uncials DE FG, the Latin of which is cited as defg. 
d has a text independent of D, but in places adapted to it; 
€ approximates more to the Vulgate ; 3 gis a Vulgate text excepe 
in Romans and 1 Corinthians, where it is based on the Old Latin, 
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fa Vulgate text with Old Latin admixture. The Greek text of 
each,of these MSS. has to some extent influenced the Latin. 

The Epistle is also contained in 

x (Ninth century.) Bodleian; Laud. Lat. 108, E. 67, a thrice- 
corrected text, having much in common with d. 
m (Ninth century.) At Rome; the Speculum pseudo-Augustin- 
Zanum. 
r (Sixth century.) The Freisingen MS., now at Munich. 

The two last named contain fragments only. 

On the Vulgate, Egyptian (Bohairic or Coptic and Thebaic 
or Sahidic),* Syriac, Armenian, and Gothic, reference may be 
made to Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. lxvisq. As to the 
Syriac, it should be noted that the later (or Harclean) Syriac 
has some more ancient readings (Westcott and Hort, Jntrod. 
p. 156 sq.); we have not, for St Paul’s Epistles, any Syriac 
version older than the Peshito. Also, the high antiquity 
formerly claimed for the Peshito was founded mainly upon the 
quotations from it in St Ephraem; but these now prove to be 
untrustworthy, being due to assimilation in the printed text 
of this Father. 


ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS. 


We will now consider some readings (taken at hazard except 
as regards their generally interesting character), which will illus- 
trate the mutual relations of the documents for the text of this 
Epistle. We omit all reference to E and F, as being secondary 
(as mentioned above) to D and G respectively. 

It must be remembered that the documents, while furnishing 
merely the external credentials of a reading, have already been 
subjected to a classification on the basis of innumerable readings 
as to which no serious doubt exists ; the combination of external 
evidence as to antiquity with ‘internal’ evidence (ze. considera- 
tions of transcriptional probability, and of latent—as opposed to 
superficial—inferiority) has reached a result.in which modern 
critical editors are as arule agreed. Those MSS. or groups of 
MSS., which are most frequently ranged in support of the un- 
doubtedly right readings, are naturally deserving of special con- 
sideration where the reading is vima facie less certain.t} 

Such a group is NB. ‘These two fourth-century MSS., 
although in part written by one hand, are copied from qe 


* On the so-called Bashmuric version and its kindred, see Scrivener, 
Introd. (ed. 4), vol. ii. pp. 101-106, 140. 

+ The readings discussed below are treated independently of the notes on 
che several passages ; in a few cases the view taken differs from that expressed 
in the notes. 
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distinct originals. The text of § has clearly been affected by 
influences foreign to anything in the ancestry of B. The text 
of their common ancestor must have been of the very highest 
antiquity, and the test of many indisputable passages shows also 
that its antiquity must have been antiquity of type, not of | date 
only. Apart from the small classes of ‘primitive 
and of ‘Western non-interpolations,” the combinations 8 B can 
only be set aside on the most cogent grounds; i 
contains few, if any, passages where such grounds can 
shown. 

Typical Syrian Readings. 

In such passages as (1) vi. 20, where C?D* KL P, Syrr,, 
Chrys. add the words which follow tuar, we have a typical 
‘Syrian’ reading, and the shorter text is supported by 8 B in 
common with the vast preponderance of MSS. and versions. 
A similar example is (2) the inversion of @ees and Kypres, in 
vii. 17, in K L, the later Syriac, and later Greek Fathers. This 
was probably due to the desire to place Gees first in order, over- 
looking the decisive fact that xéxAyee calls for Gees rather than 
é Kies (v. 15 and elsewhere) In (3) iti. 4 capeexod, (4) Vili. 2 
eidéva: for dyvexdvar, Gece for Gre, the case is the same,—N B, 
with an ample host of allies, ranged against a text which gained 
~ later currency but which lacks early attestation. : 


Typical Western Readings. 

The case is somewhat different in the next instances to be 
mentioned, where the reading unsupported by SB has some 
early currency, _mainly “Western* in character. Such cases are 
(5) iti, & capxives, § ABC D* 17, 67**, Gem. Orig., where 
D°GLP, Clem. Ong. (in other places) read qapxuots. Here 
the latter reading may be classed as ‘Western’; but P, which 
supports it, joins the great uncials in (6) m 3 ‘in support of 
gapxixot against D* and G, which have capxien The latter 
reading is purely ‘Western*; P elsewhere (see below) frequently 
represents a non-Western text. 


Afinities of P. 


An example of this is (7) viii. 7 where we haves ABP ry, 
67**, and the Egyptian and Aethiopic Versions supporting ow 


holds good of (8) xii. 2 Gre (see note there} Another passage 
where P joins y B (and 17) against a Western reading (adopted 
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the original text. These cases are rare in the entire N.T., and 
very rare in the Pauline Epistles. In our Epistle there is only 
one probable example, namely, xii. 2 6ére, where more, not 
preserved in any document, was very likely written by St. Paul 
(see note i Joc.). 


WESTERN TEXT. 


Apart from such rare cases, the early freedom of copying has 
bequeathed to us a congeries of readings amongst which we 
distinguish a large class which, while probably (and in many 
cases certainly) not original, yet remount to an antiquity higher 
than that of any extant version, and which are as a whole 
common to the Greek text embodied in many early MSS., and 
to the early versions, especially the Old Latin. To these 
readings the collective term ‘Western’ is applied. It is probably 
a misnomer, but is too firmly rooted in current use to be con- 
veniently discarded. This class of readings, or type of text, is 
the centre of many interesting problems, especially as regards . 
the Lucan books. 


ALEXANDRIAN READINGS, 


There is also a body of readings not assignable to this type 
but nevertheless of very early origin; these readings are of a 
kind apparently due to editorial revision rather than to tran- 
scriptional licence, while yet they are not, on transcriptional 
grounds, likely to belong to the original text. These readings, 
mainly preserved in texts of Egyptian provenance, have been 
referred by Westcott and Hort to the textual labours of the 
Alexandrians. This limited group, although its substantive 
existence has been questioned (e.g. by Salmon), is due probably 
to a true factor in the history of the text, - 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 
(1) Syrian Readings. 


In the Pauline Epistles, the first task of criticism is to 
distinguish readings which, whether adopted or not in the 
‘Syrian’ or ‘received’ text, are in their origin pre-Syrian. Such 
readings will be preserved in one or more of the great uncials 
8 ABCDG, of the important cursives 17, 67**, in the older 
witnesses for the Old Latin text, in one of the Egyptian Versions, 
or by certain* quotation in some Christian writer before 

* Quotations in patristic texts are liable, both in MS. transmission and in 
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This is the first example we have taken of B differing from &, 
and prima facie this might seem a clear case of the slight 
‘Western’ element present in B, in St Paul’s Epistles. But the 
Alexandrian witnesses are ranged on the side opposed to B, and 
we must remember that giywces is in the LXX source of the 
quotation, and the assimilation of the text to its original would 
be more natural, as a correction, than the introduction of a 
variant. (The versions of course are neutral here.) 


(14) xv. 51 mavres péev, 8 AC? DG K L P, f g Vulg. Copt. Syr.?9s 
Ephr. (?) Greek Fathers, Euthal. 
(om. pév) B C* D*, de Arm. Aeth. Syr.?" Greek MSS. 
known to Jerome. 


The peév, if (as probable) not genuine, illustrates once more 
the significance of the combination 8 ALP, Euthal.; it has 
the character of an Alexandrian touch. But it seems to have 
been read by both Ephraem in the East and Tertullian in the 
West. 


(15)x.9  Xpiorov, DG KL, Vulg. Syr.P" Pest Copt., Marcion 
Iren. Chrys., etc. 
Kvpuov, § BC P 17, etc., Syr.P* ™ Copt.-4 Arm. Aeth., 
Dam., etc. 
@eov, A, Euthal. 


There is no question but that Xpiorov is of inferior and 
Western attestation. @ecdv looks like, and may possibly be, an 
Alexandrian correction (assimilation to Ps. lxxvii. 18, LXX). 


(16) ix. 15 ovdeis, 8* B D* 17, de Sah. Basm., and early Latin 
Fathers. 
ovbeis py, A. 
tus, G. 26. 
iva tus, 8 C D°°K LP, f Vulg., many Greek and 
Latin Fathers, 


(All MSS. except K read xeviioe: here, the later cursives only 
reading xevéoy with most late Greek Fathers.) 

The reading iva ris, adopted by the Syrian text, is apparently 
pre-Syrian in origin ; it lacks the full Alexandrian attestation, but 
on the other hand it bears every mark of an editorial touch. If 
pre-Syrian, it is Alexandrian rather than Western. 


(17) xi. 24 KAdpevov, 8° C3 D?° GK LP, deg Syr., Euthal. Greek 
Fathers (@purrépu. D*). 
om. 8* A BC 17, 67**, Ath. Cyr. Fulg. (expressly). 
tradetur, f Vulg., Cypr. 
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Here P sides with the Western witnesses in what is clearly a 
‘ Western’ interpolation (cf. Gal. i. 18, ii. 14 wérpos). 

The two last cases are on opposite sides of the border line 
which distinguishes readings of the Alexandrian type from other 
inferior, but pre-Syrian, readings. 


Western Element in B. 


We will next give an example or two of the ‘Western’ 
element in B (see above on ix. 9)— 


(18) ii. 1 = rvoryptov, S* A C Copt. (Boh.), Amb. Aug. Ambrst., 
etc. 
paptupiov, 8 B D GLP, Latin and other verss., Cyr.- 
Alex. 


This is a doubtful case, as the readings hang somewhat evenly 
in the balance, and the attestation of apr. is perhaps not ex- 
clusively Western. But if WH. are right in preferring pvor., 
B may here betray Western admixture. The reading is one of 
the least certain in this Epistle. 


(19) xi. 19 (post va) cai, B D 37 71, de Vulg. Sah., Ambrst. 
(om. cai) SAC D°°GKLP f g, Syr. Copt. Arm., 
Orig. Epiph. Euthal. Chrys., etc. 


Tertullian, Cyprian, and Jerome apparently are to be counted 
on the side of omission, as well as G. But the reading of B, 
which is of little intrinsic probability, is clearly ‘ Western’ in its 
other attestation. 


(20) xv. 14 (after riots) tuav, SA D>°GKLP, defg Vulg. 
verss. 
pov, B D* 17 67**, Sah. Basm. Goth. 


The bulk of the Western authorities are here against B; the 
latter probably preserves a very ancient, but not original, reading, 
possibly an early itacism (see below on xv. 49). 


(21) In xiv. 38 the reading of B dyvoeirw, supported by the 
correctors of SA D, and by K L, Syr. Arm. Aeth., Orig. 
against 8* A* D* G*, Basm. and the Latin Versions, with 
Orig. in one place, is no doubt correct, as also in xv. 51 
where ov has been transferred to stand after the second 
aévres in ®%C G17. B here has the support of P as well 
as K L and Greek MSS. known to Jerome. 


In (22) x. 20, omission of 74 évy, B has Western support only ; 
but the case is probably one of ‘ Western non-interpolation.’ 
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Singular Readings of B. 


There remain to be noticed a few singular or sub-singular 
readings of B which may not impossibly be mght in some cases. 


(23) xiii. 4 (after {pAot) } dyamj, SACDGKL, degm Syr, 
Orig. Cyr. Cypr. 
om. B 17, etc, f Vulg. Copt. Arm. By no means 
improbable. 


(24) Vili. 8 wemowevoxeda, B, Orig. (all the rest—ozer). But for 
the quotation in Orig., which shows the reading to be 
very ancient, we might have set it down to the scribe 
of B. The same is true of 


(25) xiii, 5 rd mw éavrps B, Clem. The rest, including 
Clem, have ra éavurjs. The latter is probably right, 
but the reference in Clemfaed. shows that the variant is 
of high antiquity. 


26) xv. 49 dopéroner, B 46, Arm. Aeth., Thdt. and a few Fathers. 
9 

The weight of evidence, and transcriptional probability, is 

here wholly on the side of 8 and all other MSS. against B. 


The above examples (13, 14, 18-26) show that where 8 and 
B are ranged against one another it is necessary to deal with 
each case on its evidential merits, but that B is rarely to be set 
aside without hesitation. 


Combined Witness of 8B in disputed Readings. 


We will lastly take some passages where 8 and B are again 
at one, and probably right, though they are less clear than those 
mentioned at the outset. 


(27) xill. 3 xavyjowna, NAB 17, Boh. Ephr. Hieron. (and 
Greek MSS. known to him). 
xavOyowna, CK, defgm Vulg. verss., Orig. Ephr. 
Meth. Chrys., etc. 
xavipronar, D G L, Bas. Euthal. Cyr. Max. 


The latter reading is Western in its attestation, while xavy. 
has the important indirect (but quite clear) support of Clem.- 
Rom. 55, a witness of exceptional antiquity. Transcriptional 
probability is, moreover, on the side of cavynowman. 


(28) vil. 34 (before pwenéporra) xa, 8S AB D* P 17, 67, f Vulg. 
Syr* Copt., Euthal and Early Fathers. 
om. DSG KL, degm, Chrys. Thdt. Dam. Amb. 
Ambrst. Hieron. 
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There can be no doubt that this omission is ‘ Western’ and 
‘Syrfan.’ 


(29) vii. 34 (after pepep.) kai, 8 ABD? GK LP, deg Vulg., Meth. 
Zus., etc. 
om. D*, some copies of Vulg., Latin Fathers. 


The omission is here purely Western and of limited range. 


(30) vil. 34 (after yuvy) 7 dyapos, 8 A B (C is lacking) P 17, Vulg. 
Copt., Euthal. Hieron. (and Gk. MSS. known to). 
om. DGKL, defgm fuld. Syr. Arm. Aeth., Meth. 


This omission again is clearly ‘ Western.’ 


(31) vii. 34 (after rap@évos) 7 dyapos, NADGKL, defg fuld. 
Syr. Arm. Aeth., Bas. Latin Fathers. 
om. BP, several mss. Vulg. Copt. Basm., Eus. 
Hieron. (with reasons). 


Reviewing as a whole the evidence (28-31) bearing upon this 
verse, the xai both before and after peueptorat must be admitted 
as thoroughly attested. The omission of 7 dyapos after 4 yuv7 is 
inferior in attestation to its presence (additionally attested by 8 A) 
in both places. This latter reading, again, is clearly not original, 
but conflate; its support by & A, Euthal. may point to an 
Alexandrian origin. Jerome, on the evidence before him, 
believed the reading 4 y. 7 ay. kai 4 zap0. to be what St Paul 
actually wrote—afostolica veritas. Moreover, the apparent diffi- 
culty of this reading explains the early transference of 4 dyapos 
from after yuvy to follow zap@évos. [The ‘unmarried woman’ is 
generic, including widows; the virgin (under control) is the 
special case whose treatment is in question.] Mepepioras, both 
in number and in sense, fits ill with what follows it. The 
question of punctuation, as to which the MSS. give no help, 
must follow that of text. The crucial points, on which 8 B are 
agreed, are the xaé in both places and the genuineness of # dy. 
after 7) yvv7. 

Our last example shall be the dury, xvi. 24. 


(32) xvi. 24 duyv, 8A CDK LP, de vg"™ verss., Chrys. Thdt. 
Dam 


om. B M 17, fgr fuld. tol., Euthal. Ambrst. 
G has yeveOjrw: yeveOnTw (szc). 


The MSS. support dv conclusively at the end of Galatians, 
Rom. xvi. 27, and at the end of Jude. Elsewhere, in view of the 
strong liturgical instinct to add it where possible, the witness of 
even a few MSS. is enough to displace it. The other leading 


é 
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uncials, in varying combinations, add it at the end of most of the 
Epistles, and some MSS. in every case. It is noteworthy that 
(except in Galatians, Romans, Jude) B, wherever it is available, 
is the one constant witness against this interpolation. The one 
exception to this in the whole N.T. is at the close of St Luke’s 
Gospel, where the auyv must be a very early addition. 


Our Epistle, to judge by the external evidence, was in wide 
circulation long before the ‘“ Apostolus” was circulated as a 
collection of letters ; certainly we have earlier and wider traces of 
its use than we have of that of the companion Epistle. It must 
accordingly have been copied many times before it was included 
in a comprehensive roll or codex. The wonder is that the text 
has suffered so little in transmission ; one possibility of primitive 
corruption (xii. 2) is, for an Epistle of this length, slight indeed. 


§ VIII. COMMENTARIES. 


These are very numerous, and a long list will be found in 
Meyer. See also the Bibliography in the 2nd ed. of Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, i. pp. 656, 658; Hastings, DZ. i. p. 491, 
ili. p. 731; Lucy. Bibl. i. 907. In the selection given below, an 
asterisk indicates that the work is in some way important, a dagger, 
that valuable information respecting the commentator is to be 
found in Sanday and Headlam on Aomans in this series, pp. 
XCVili.—Cix. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Greek. 


*+ Origen (d. 253). Some fragments have come down to 
us in Cramer’s Catena, vol. v. (Oxf. 1844), in the Phélocalia 
(J. Arm. Robinson, Camb. 1893); additional fragments of great 
interest are given in the new and valuable recension by Claude 
Jenkins in the Journal of Theological Studies, January, April, 
July, and October 1908 ; and C. H. Turner comments on these, 
January 1909. 

*+ Chrysostom (d. 407). The Homilies on 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians are considered the best examples of his teaching.t They 
show admirable judgment, but sometimes two or more interpreta- 
tions are welded together in a rhetorical comment. He generally 
illuminates what he touches. 

*+ Theodoret (d. 457). Migne, P.G. Ixxxii. He follows 
Chrysostom closely, but is sometimes more definite and pointed. 

*+ Theophylact (d. after 1118). Migne, P.G. cxxv. He follows 


+ They have been translated in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, 
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the Greek Fathers and is better than nearly all Latin com- 
mentators of that date. 

Oecumenius (Bp. of Tricca, end of tenth century). Migne, 
P.G. cxviii., cxix. The relation of his excerpts to those of Theo- 
phylact is greatly in need of further examination. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Latin. 


+ Ambrosiaster or Pseudo-Ambrosius. He is the unknown 
author of the earliest commentary on all the Pauline Epistles 
that has come down to us. He is now commonly identified 
either with Decimius Hilarianus Hilarius, governor of Africa in 
377, praetorian prefect in Italy in 396, or with the Ursinian 
Isaac, a convert from Judaism (C. H. Turner, Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, April 1906). His importance lies in the Latin 
text used by him, which ‘‘ must be at least as old as 370... it 
is at least coeval with our oldest complete manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible, and thus presupposes a Greek text anterior to 
them.” Ambrosiaster’s text of the Pauline Epistles is “ equivalent 
to a complete fourth century pre-Vulgate Latin codex of these 
epistles ” (Souter, 4 Study of Ambrosiaster, p. 196). 

+ Pelagius. Migne, PZ. xxx. Probably written before 410. 

* Primasius. Migne, P.Z. lxviii. Bishop of Adrumetum in 
the sixth century. 

Bede (d. 735). Mainly a catena from Augustine. 

* Atto Vercellensis. Migne, PZ. cxxxiv. Bishop of Vercelli 
in Piedmont in the tenth century. Depends on his predecessors, 
but thinks for himself. 

* Herveius Burgidolensis (d. 1149). Migne, P.Z. clxxxi. A 
Benedictine of Bourg-Dieu or Bourg-Deols in Berry. One of 
the best of mediaeval commentators for strength and sobriety. 
He and Atto often agree, and neither seems to be much used by 
modern writers. 

Peter Lombard (d. 1160). 

+ Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 


Modern Latin. 


Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1512. 

Cajetan, Venice, 1531. 

+ Erasmus, Desiderius (d. 1536). 

*+ Calvin, John. Quite the strongest of the Reformers as a 
commentator, clear-headed and scholarly, but too fond of finding 
arguments against Rome. His work on the Pauline Epistles 
ranges from 1539 to 1551. 

+ Beza, Theodore (d. 1605), Paris, 1594. 
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Cornelius a Lapide, Antwerp, 1614. Roman (Jesuit). 

* Estius, Douay, 1614. Roman (sober and valuable). 

+ Grotius, Amsterdam, 1644-1646. 

*+ Bengel, Tiibingen, 1742; 3rd ed. London, 1862. Fore- 
most in Scriptural insight and pithy expression. 

*t Wetstein, Amsterdam, 1751, 1752. Rich in illustration. 


English. 


+ H. Hammond, London, 1653, “The father of English 
commentators.” ‘ Historical.’ 

+ John Locke, London, 1705-1707. ‘ Historical.’ 

Edward Burton, Oxford, 1831. 

T. W. Peile, Rivingtons, 1853. 

C. Hodge, New York, 1857. Calvinist. 

+ C. Wordsworth, Rivingtons, 4th ed. 1866. 

* F. W. Robertson, Smith & Elder, 5th ed. 1867. 

*+ H. Alford, Rivingtons, 6th ed. 1871. 

P. J. Gloag, Edinburgh, 1874. 

* A. P. Stanley, Murray, 4th ed. 1876. Picturesque and 
suggestive, but not so strong in scholarship. 

T. T. Shore in Zliicot?s Commentary, n.d. 

J. J. Lias in the Cambridge Greek Testament, 1879. 

* T. S. Evans in the Speaker's Commentary, 1881. Rich in 
exact scholarship and original thought, but sometimes eccentric 
in results. 

D. Brown in Schaff’s Commentary, 1882. 

F. W. Farrar in the Pulpit Commentary, 1883. 

*+ J. A. Beet, Hodder, 2nd ed. 1884. Wesleyan. 

* T. C. Edwards, Hamilton Adams, 1885. Very helpful. 

* C. J. Ellicott, Longmans, 1887. Minute and strong in 
grammatical exegesis. Perhaps the best English Commentary on 
the Greek text (but misses Evans’ best’ points). 

W. Kay (posthumous), 1887. Scholarly, but slight. 

Marcus Dods in the Exfosttor’s Bible. 

* J. B. Lightfoot (posthumous), Notes on i—vii. 1895. 
Important. 

* G. G. Findlay in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, Hodder, 
1900. Thorough grasp of Pauline thought. 

* J. Massie in the Century Bible, n.d. 

W. M. Ramsay, Historical Commentary in the Exfositor, 6th 
series. 


New Translations into English. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament, Part II., Marshall, 
1900, 
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R. F. Weymouth, Zhe V.7. in Modern Speech, Clarke, 2nd 
ed. fgo5. 

A. S. Way, Zhe Letters of St Paul, Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1906. 

* W. G Rutherford (posthumous), Zhessalonians and Cor- 
inthians, Macmillan, 1908. 


German. 


Billroth, 1833 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1837. 

Rickert, Leipzig, 1836. 

Olshausen, 1840 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855. 

J. E. Osiander, Stuttgart, 1849. 

*+t De Wette, Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1855. 

G. H. A. Ewald, Gottingen, 1857. 

Neander, Berlin, 1859. 

* Heinrici, Das Erste Sendschreiben, etc., 1880. 

*t Meyer, 5th ed. 1870; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1877. Re- 
edited by B. Weiss, and again by * Heinrici, 1896 and 1900; 
again by J. Weiss, 1910. 

Maier, Freiburg, 1857. Roman. 

Kling, in Lange’s Bzbe/werk, 1861; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1869. 

Schnedermann, in Strack and Zockler, 1887. 

H. Lang, in Schmidt & Holzendorff ; Eng. tr., London, 1883. 
Thin. 

* Schiniedel, Freiburg, i. B., 1892. Condensed, exact, and 
exacting. 

* B. Weiss, Leipzig, znd ed. 1902. Brief, but helpful. Eng. 
tr., New York and London, 1906; less useful than the original. 
Also his * Zextkritik d. paul. Briefe (xiv. 3 of Texte und Unter- 
suchungen), 1896. 

* P. Bachmann, in Zahn’s Kommentar, Leipzig, 1910. 

Also Schafer, 1903; Bousset, 1906; Lietzmann, 1907; 
Schlatter, 1908. 


French. 


E. Reuss, Paris, 1874-80. 
*t F. Godet, Paris, 1886; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1888. Strong 
in exegesis, but weak in criticism. 


General. 


The literature on the life and writings of St Paul is enormous, 
and is increasing rapidly. Some of the works which are helpful 
and are very accessible are mentioned here. 
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Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St Paul. 

Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul. 

Lewin, Life and Epistles of St Paul; Fasti Sacri. 

R. J. Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, 1892; The 
Testimony of St Paul to Christ, 1905. 

J. B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays. 

Hort, Judaistic Christianity; The Christian Ecclesia. 

H. St J. Thackeray, Ze Relation of St Paul to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought, 1900. 

Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 1902; Pauline and other 
Studies, 1906. 

Ropes, Zhe Apostolic Age, 1906. 

Weinel, St Paul, the Man and his Work, Eng. tr. 1906. 

Pfleiderer, Paulinism, Eng. tr. 1877. 

Du Bose, Zhe Gospel according to St Paul, 1907. 

W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, 1907. 

A. T. Robertson, Zpochs in the Life of St Paul, 1909. 

Cohu, St Paul in the Light of Modern Research, 1911. 

Baur, Paulus (ed. 2), 1866 (still worth consulting in spite of 
views now obsolete). 

Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus, 1880; Einleitung in 
die Korintherbriefe, 190. 

Rabiger, Kristische Untersuchungen tiber 1 and 2 Kor., 1886. 

Weizsicker, Afpost. Zeitalter, 1886. 

Holtzmann, Lindleitung in das N.T., 1892. 

Jiilicher, Zinlettung in das N.T., 1894; Eng. tr. 1904. 

Krenkel, Bectrage z. Aufhellung d. Geschichte und d. Briefe d. 
Abpostels Paulus, 1895. 

Zahn, Linlettung in das NV.T., Eng. tr. 1909. 

Hastings, DB., articles ,‘ Baptism’; ‘ Lord’s Supper’; ‘ Paul 
the Apostle’; ‘Resurrection’; ‘Tongues, Gift of’; ‘Greek 
Patristic Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles’ (vol. v.). 

LEncy. Bibl. articles, ‘ Baptism’ ; Eucharist’ ; ‘Spiritual Gifts.’ 

Ency. Brit. (11th ed., Dec. 1910), articles, ‘ Apologetics’ 
(p. 193), ‘Apostle,’ ‘Atonement’ (pp. 875f.), ‘Baptism’ (pp. 
368f.), ‘Christianity’ (pp. 284f.), ‘Church History’ (pp. 334 f.), 
‘Corinthians,’ ‘ Eschatology’ (pp. 762 f.), ‘ Eucharist.’ 

The apocryphal letters between St Paul and the Corinthians 
have been edited by Harnack in his Geschichte d. altchrist. 
Litteratur, 1897, and also in Lietzmann’s excellent Materials for 
the use of Theological Lecturers and Students, 1905. See also 
Moffatt, Intr. to the Lit. of the N.T. (pp. 129 f.). 


THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


poe 


I. 1-8. THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


Paul, a divinely chosen Apostle, and Sosthenes our 
brother, give Christian greeting to the Corinthian Church, 
ztself also divinely called, 


1Paul, an Apostle called by divine summons equally with 
the Twelve, and Sosthenes whom ye know, *give greeting to 
the body of Corinthian Christians, who have been consecrated 
to God in Christ, called out of the mass of mankind into the 
inner society of the Church to which so many other Christian 
worshippers belong. May the free and unmerited favour of 
God, and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him, 
be yours! May God Himself, our Heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 

The Salutation is in the usual three parts: the sender (z. 1), 
the addressees (v. 2), and the greeting (z. 3). 


1. k\ynTds. Elsewhere only Rom.i. 1. As all are called to 
be dyvou, so Paul is called to be an Apostle: see on v. 2, and note 
the same parallelism, Rom. i. 1,6. In O.T. the idea of xAjous 
is often connected with prophets. * 

Sud OeAyjpatos Geos. As in 2 Cor., Eph., Col., 2 Tim.; ex- 
panded, with emphasis on his divine call to the exclusion of any 
human source or channel, in Gal. i. 1. Sua ipsius voluntate 
nunquam P. factus esset apostolus (Beng.). Per quod tangit 
etiam illos, quos negue Christus miserat, neque per voluntatem Det 

* Cf. Isa. vi. 8, 9; Jer. i. 4, 5. See W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, p. 76. 

I 
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praedicabant (Herveius Burgidolensis), viz., the self-constituted 
teachers, the false apostles. : 

Xwo0évys He was not necessarily the amanuensis, for Tertius 
(Rom. xvi. 22) does not appear in the Salutation. In Gal. i. 1, 
a number of unnamed persons are associated with the Apostle. 
Nor need this Sosthenes be the Corinthian Jew (Acts xviii. 17) 
who was the chief of the synagogue (superseding Crispus the 
convert?) and perhaps leader of the complaint before Gallio.* 
If the two are identical, S. himself had (1) subsequently become 
a Christian, (2) migrated from Corinth to Ephesus. 

6 depos. A Christian: xvi. 12; 2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 
Philem. 1; Rom. xvi. 23; Heb. xiii. 23. The article implies 
that he was well known to some Corinthians. Deissmann (ibd/e 
Studies, pp. 37, 142) has shown that ddeAdoi was used of 
members of religious bodies long before Christians adopted it 
in this sense. It is remarkable that Apollos is not named as 
joining in sending the letter (xvi. 12). 


ADE omit kdy76s. Xpicrod ’Inood (B DE FG 17, Am.) is to be pre- 
ferred to Incod Xp. (8 AL P, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.): see note on Rom. 
i. 1. Contrast vv. 1, 2, 4 with 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, where Kupuos is added. 


2. ti éxkAnota tod Geos. The genitive is possessive: x. 32, 
xi. 16, 22, xv.93; 2 Cor. i. 1.5, Gal. i. 13.5 ete, Ch. Deut: xviii a6) 
xxiii. 1; etc. As Chrysostom remarks, the expression is at once 
a protest against party-spirit ; ‘the Church of God,’ not of any 
one individual. 

TH oven. See Acts xiii. 1. 

hyaopévors év Xp. “1. The plural in apposition to the col- 
lective singular throws a passing emphasis upon the individual 
responsibility of those who had been consecrated in baptism 
(vi. 11) as members of Christ. The perfect participle indicates 
a fixed state. 

khytots dylos. Called by God (Gal. i. 6; Rom. viii. 30, 
ix. 24; etc.) to the Christian society through the preaching of 
the Gospel (Rom. x. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 14). See note on Rom. 
i. 7 and separate note on dyor; also Chadwick, Pastoral 
Teaching, pp. 96, 98. The active xadciv is never used of the 
human instrument, but only of God or Christ. Admonet Cor- 
inthios majestatis ipsorum (Beng.). 

aby mao. This is generally connected simply with r7 
éxkAyoig, as if St Paul were addressing the Corinthian Church 
along with all other Christians. But this little suits the in- 


* Chrysostom identifies Sosthenes with Crispus, and assumes that he was 
beaten for having become a Christian. Both conjectures are very improbable. 
That he headed the deputation to Gallio is very probable, and that he is the 
Corinthian Jew is also very probable, 
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dividual character of this Epistle, which (much more than 
Romans, for example) deals with the special circumstances of 
one particular Church. It is therefore better, with Heinrici, 
to connect the words with «Ayrots dyious (contrast 2 Cor. i. 1). 
Euthymius Zigabenus takes it so. St Paul is not making his 
Epistle ‘Catholic,’ nor is he “greeting the whole Church in 
Spirit,” but he is commending to the Corinthians the fact that 
their call is not for themselves alone, but into the unity of the 
Christian brotherhood, a thought specially necessary for them. 
See xiv. 36. Throughout the Epistle it is the Corinthians alone 
that are addressed, not all Christendom. 

Tots émKadoupevors. This goes back to Joel ii. 32, and 
involves the thought of faith, the common bond of all. See 
Rom. x. 12, 13. Here, as there, St Paul significantly brings in 
the worship of Christ under the O.T. formula for worship ad- 
dressed to the Lorp God of Israel. To be a believer is to 
worship Christ. 

év wavtt témm. Cf. 2 Cor. i. rb; but it is hardly possible to 
read into the present expression the limitation to Achaia. This 
consideration confirms the view taken above of the force of ctv 
maou k.T.A., in spite of the parallels given by Lightfoot of Clem. 
ad Cor. 65, and the Ep. of the Church of Smyrna on the death 
of Polycarp, cat racais tais kata mavra Torey THs ayins Kal Kabo- 
AuKkhs éxxAnoias waporxiars. Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 Thess. i. 8. 

aétav Kal fpdv. Connected either with térw or with 
Kvpiov. The latter (AV., RV.) would be by way of epanor- 
thosis ; ‘our Lord’—rather ‘theirs avd ours.’ In itself judy is 
general enough to need no such epanorthosis: but the thought 
of the claim (v. 13) of some, to possess Christ for themselves 
alone, might explain this addition. The connexion with rérw 
(Vulg. iz omni loco ipsorwm et nostro) is somewhat pointless, in 
spite of the various attempts to supply a point by referring it 
either to Achaia and Corinth, or to Ephesus and Corinth, or to 
Corinth and the whole world, or to the Petrine and the Pauline 
Churches, etc. etc. He may mean that the home of his con- 
verts is his home; cf. Rom. xvi. 13. 


BD*EFG place 77 otoy év KopivOw after qyidopévous év Xp. Inood. 
NAD?LP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. place it before. A omits 
Xpicrod, §&® A* D9E LP, Arm. Aeth. insert ve after avrév, probably for 
the sake of smoothness. Such insertions are frequent both in MSS. and 
versions. 


8. xdpis Spiv kal eipyvn. This is St Paul’s usual greeting, 
the Greek xaipev combined with the Hebrew Shalom, and both 
with a deepened meaning. In 1 and 2 Tim., and in 2 John 3, 
Zdeos is added after xdpis. St James has the laconic and 
secular xatpew (cf. Acts xv. 23). St Jude has éAcos ipy xai 
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cipjvn xal dydry. In 1 and 2 Pet. we have xapis piv xat 
elpjvn, as here. The fact that ‘grace and peace’ or ‘grace, 
mercy, and peace’ is found in St Paul, St Peter, and St John, 
is some evidence “that we have here the earliest Christian 
password or symbolum. Grace is the source, peace the con- 
summation ” (Edwards). The favour of God leads naturally to 
peace of mind. Enmity to God has ceased, and reconciliation has 
followed. Quwuae gratia a non offenso? Quae pax a non rebellato? 
asks Tertullian (Adv. Marc. v. 5). See on Rom. i. 5 and 7. 
In Dan. iii. 31 [98] we have as a salutation, eipyvy duty wAnbuv- 
Gein. See J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, pp. 221-226. In 2 Macc. 
i. 1 we have xaipev .. . eipyvyv dyadyv, and in the Apoc. of 
Baruch lIxxviii. 2, “mercy and peace.” Such greetings are not 
primarily Christian. 


I. 4-9. PREAMBLE OF THANKSGIVING AND HOPE. 


I thank God continually for your present spiritual con- 
dition. Christ will strengthen you to the end according to 
Divine assurance. 


4T never cease thanking God, because of the favours which 
He bestowed upon you through your union with Christ Jesus, 
5 whereby as immanent in Him ye received riches of every kind, 
in every form of inspired utterance and every form of spiritual 
illumination, for the giving and receiving of instruction. ®These 
gifts ye received in exact proportion to the completeness with 
which our testimony to the Messiah was brought home to your 
hearts and firmly established there; ‘so that (as we may hope 
from this guarantee) there is not a single gift of grace in which 
you find yourselves to be behind other Churches, while you are 
loyally and patiently waiting for the hour when our Lord Jesus 
Christ shall be revealed. ®And this hour you need not dread, 
for our Lord Himself, who has done so much for you hitherto, 
will also unto the very end keep you secure against such accusa- 
tions as would be fatal in the Day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
®This is a sure and certain hope: for it was God, who cannot 
prove false, who Himself called you into fellowship with His Son 
and in His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord ; and God will assuredly 
do His part to make this calling effective. 

This Thanksgiving is a conciliatory prelude to the whole 
Epistle, not directed to a section only (v. 12), nor ironical (!), 
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nor studiously indefinite (Hofm.), but a measured and earnest 
encomium of their general state of grace (Acts xviii. 10), with 
special stress on their izel/ectual gifts, and preparing the way for 
candid dealing with their inconsistencies. 


4. edxapiord. Sosthenes seems to be at once forgotten ; this 
important letter is the Apostle’s own, and his alone: contrast 
evxapiorovpev, I Thess. i. 2; dorep ody rarnp emt viois ebyapirret 
6r dy tywaivwow, Tov airov tpdrov br dv BAéry SiddcKaXdos Tods 
dxpoatras tAovtotvtas Adyw codias, edyapiorel mavToTE TEpt abtdv 
(Orig.). With this Thanksgiving compare that in 2 Macc. ix. 20 
(AV.). See also Deissmann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 168. 
St Paul’s evyapior® is uttered in full earnest: there is no irony, as 
some think. In the sense of thanksgiving, the verb belongs to 
Hellenistic rather than to class. Grk. (Lightfoot on 1 Thess. i. 2): 
aavrore as in x Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. i. 3. 

TH xdpite tT. ©. 7. S08elon. Special gifts of grace are viewed as 
incidental to, or presupposing, a state of grace, z.¢., the state of 
one living under the influence of, and governed by, the redemp- 
tion and reconciliation of man effected by Jesus Christ ; more 
briefly, ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. viii. 9; cf. 
td xdapv, Rom. vi. 14). The aorists (8o6efon . . . érAovriaOnre 

. €BeBard6y) sum up their history as a Christian community 
from their baptism to the time of his writing. 

7G Ge@~ pou(N1 AC DEF GLP, Latt. Syr. Copt. Arm.); S* B, Aeth. 
omit “ov. A* and some other authorities omit Tod Oeod after xdpite. 

5. St év wavti. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 7, domep ev wavtt repicoevere 
mioTe Kat Aoyw kal yvdoe. The two passages, though doubtless 
addressed to different situations, bring out strikingly by their 
common points the stronger side of Corinthian Christianity, 
Adyos and yvéous, both true gifts of the Spirit (xii. 8), although 
each has its abuse or caricature (i. 17-iv. 20 and viii. 1 f.).* 
Adyos is the gift of speech, not chiefly, nor specially, as manifested 
in the Tongues (which are quite distinct in xii. 8f.), but closely 
related to the teacher’s work. It was the gift of Apollos 
(Acts xviii. 24). The Adyos codias is the gift of the Spirit, while 
copia Adyov—cultivating expression at the expense of matter 
(v. 17)—is the gift of the mere rhetorician, courting the applause 
(vanum et inane cops!) of the ordinary Greek audience. St 
Paul, according to his chief opponent at Corinth, was wanting 
in this gift (2 Cor. x. 10, 6 Adyos eovfevnpévos) : Ais oratorical 
power was founded in deep conviction (v. 18, ii. 4, iv. 20). 


* St Paul does not hesitate to treat yvdous as a divine gift (xii. 8, xiii. 2, 
xiv. 6), and this use is very rare in N.T., except in his Epistles and in 2 Pet. 
When St John wrote, the word had worse associations. This is the earliest 
use of itin N.T. In the Sapiential Books of O.T. it is very frequent. 
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St Paul “loses sight for a moment of the irregularities which 
had disfigured the Church at Corinth, while he remembers the 
spiritual blessings which they had enjoyed. After all deductions 
made for these irregularities, the Christian community at Corinth 
must have presented as a whole a marvellous contrast to their | 
heathen fellow-citizens,—a contrast which might fairly be re- 
presented as one of light and darkness” (Lightfoot). This 
Epistle contains no indication of the disloyalty to the Apostle 
which we trace in 2 Cor., especially in x.—xiii. 

ndon yvooe. See 2 Cor. xi. 6, where St Paul claims for 
himself eminence in the true yvéous, and also 1 Cor. viii. 1 f. 


6. xaOdés. It introduces, not a mere parallel or illustration, 
but rather an explanation of what precedes: ‘inasmuch as’; v. 7 ; 
John xiii. 34, xvii. 2. But 1 Thess. i. 5 (quoted by Lightfoot) 
is less strong. 

1d jraptépioy tod Xp. ‘The witness borne [by our preaching] 
to Christ’; genttivus objecti. Cf. xv.15. Origen takes it of the 
witness borne by the Scriptures to Christ, and also of the witness 
borne 4y Christ, who is the apy(uaprvs through His death. 

éBeBaisOy. Either (1) was established duradly (BeBardoet, 
v. 8) in or among you (Meyer); or (2) was verified and estab- 
lished by its influence on your character (2 Cor. li. 2); or 
(3) was brought home to your deepest conviction as true by the 
witness of the Spirit (ii. 4).* This last is the best sense. 


B* FG, Arm. have ro Oeod for rod Xpucrob. 


7. dote Spas ph borepetobar. With the infin., dcre points to 
a contemplated result ; with the indic., to the result as a fact 
(2 Cor. v. 16; Gal. ii. 13). What follows, then, is a statement 
of what was ¢o de looked for in the Corinthians as the effect of 
the grace (v. 4) of God given to them in Christ; and there was 
evidently much in their spiritual condition which corresponded 
to this (xi. 2; Acts xviil. 10). 

botepetoOar. ‘ Feel yourselves inferior’; middle, as in xii. 24. 
The active or passive is more suitable for expressing the bare 
fact (2 Cor. xi. 5), or physical want (2 Cor. xi. 9; Phil. iv. 12); 
while the middle, more passive than the active and more active 
than the passive, is applicable to persons rather than things, 
and to feelings rather than to external facts. The prodigal 
began to realize his state of want (jorepetoOa, Luke xv. 14), while 
the young questioner appealed to an external standard (ri én 
dorepd; Matt. xix. 20). 

xapiopar., Cf. Rom. i. 11; where it is in context with 
ornptxOjvat, as here with BeBawhjva. Philo uses the word 


* Deissmann (Bzble Studies, p. 104 f.) thinks that the meaning of ‘‘a legal 
guarantee,” which BeBalwors has in papyri, lies at the basis of the expression. 
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of diving gifts (De alleg. deg. iii. 24), and in N.T., excepting 
1 Pet. iv. ro, it is peculiar to Paul. It is used by him (1) of 
God’s gift of salvation through Christ, Rom. v. 15, vi. 23; 
(2) of any special grace or mercy, vii. 7; 2 Cor. i. rz; and 
(3) of special equipments or miraculous gifts, as that of healing, 
xll. 9; cf. xii. 4; Rom. xii. 6. Here it is by no means to be 
restricted to (3), but includes (2), for the immediate context, 
especially v. 8, dwells on gifts flowing from a state of grace. 

dmexdexopévous. As in Rom. viii. 19. For the sense cf. 
Col. ii. 3 f.; 1 Pet. i. 7; 1 John iii. 2, 3; and see Mapay é6¢, 
xvi. 22. In this reference, of waiting for the Advent, the word 
is always used of faithful Christians (Gal. v. 5; Phil. iii. 20; 
Heb. ix. 28).* Character Christiant veri vel falsi revelationem 
Christi vel expectare vel horrere (Beng.). 

dmoxdhuyiv. See Rom. viii. 19; 1 Pet. i. 13. Quite need- 
lessly, Michelsen suspects the verse of being a gloss. 


8. ds kat BeBardoer. Origen asks, ris BeBaot; and answers, 
Xpiotds “Iycots. The ds refers to rod Kupiov ny. I. Xp. 3 cer- 
tainly not, as Beng. and others, to @eds in v. 4. This remote 
reference is not made probable by the words év r7 nyépa 7. K. 
np. “I. Xp. instead of simply év 77 yy. atrodv. We have Christ’s 
name ten times in the first ten verses, and the solemn repetition 
of the sacred name, instead of the simple pronoun, is quite in 
St Pauls manner s"v)3,°4; 2 Cor. 1.5; 2 Tim. i. 18. Cf Gen. 
xix. 24, which is sometimes wrongly interpreted as implying a 
distinction of Persons. The xai points to correspondence ‘on 
His part,’ answering to ¢BeBaiwOn, érexdexomevous, in vv. 6, 7. 

BeBaidoer. Cf. 2 Cor. i, 21, and, for the thought, Rom. 
xvi. 25; 1 Thess. iii. 3, v. 24. If they fail, it will not be His 
fault. 

éws tédous. The sense is intenser than in 2 Cor. i. 13; 
cf. eis éxetvyy tHv nuepay (2 Tim. i. 12). Mortis dies est unt- 
cuigque dies adventus Domini (Herv.).+ 

dveyk\yntous. ‘Unimpeachable,’ for none will have the right 
to impeach (Rom. viii. 33; Col. i. 22, 28). The word implies, 
not actual freedom from sins, but yet a state of spiritual renewal 
(ii e2f.5 Phil. i.10;.2 Cor. v. 17; Rom. viii. 1). This pro- 
leptic construction of the accusative is found in 1 Thess. iii. 13, 
v. 233 Phil. iii. 21. Connect ev 77 ypépa with dveyxArjrovs. 

* © As though that were the highest gift of all; as if that attitude of ex- 
pectation were the highest posture that can be attained here by the Christian ” 
(F. W. Robertson). 

+ The doctrine of the approach of the end is constantly in the Apostle’s 
thoughts : iii. 13, iv. 5, vi. 2, 3, vii. 29, xl. 26, xv. 51, xvi. 22, We have éws 
rédous in 2 Cor. i. 13 with the same meaning as here, and in 1 Thess. ii. 16 
the more common eis réAos with a different meaning. See Abbott, Johannine 
Grammar, 2322. 
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év rq hyéog (SW ABCLP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than ev ry 
mapovolg (D EF G, Ambrst.). B omits Xpiorod. 


9. The confident hope expressed in v. 8 rests upon the faith- 
fulness of God (x. 13; 1 Thess. v. 24; Rom. viii. 30; Phil. i. 6) 
who had been the agent, as well as the source, of their call. 
With 8 of cf. Heb. ii. 10, and also é& atrod cat &° atrod xal eis 
airov Ta wavra, Rom. xi. 36. Ard with genitive can be applied 
either to Christ or to the Father,* but é€ ob would not be applied 
by St Paul to Christ. ‘ Wherever God the Father and Christ 
are mentioned together, origination is ascribed to the Father 
and mediation to Christ” (Lightfoot, who refers especially to 
viii. 6). By St Paul, as by St John (vi. 44), the calling is specific- 
ally ascribed to the Father. 

‘eis Kowwoviay. This fellowship (Rom. viii. 17; Phil. iv. 10 f.) 
exists now and extends to eternity: it is affected by and in the 
Spirit (Rom. viii. 9 f.); hence xowwvia (rod) rvevuaros (2 Cor. 
xiii. 133 Phil. ii. 1). Vocati estis in societatem non modo apostolorum 
vel angelorum, sed etiam Filit ejus J. C. Domini nostri (Herv.). 
The genitive rod viod is objective, and “the Kxowwvia tod viod 
avrod is co-extensive with the BaciA«ia rod Oeod” (Lightfoot). 


D* FG (not dfg) have b¢@’ of instead of 8v’ of. 


After this preamble, in which the true keynote of St Paul’s 
feeling towards his Corinthian readers is once for all struck, 
he goes on at once to the main matters of censure, arising, not 
from their letter to him (vii. 1), but from what he has heard 
from other sources. In the preamble we have to notice the 
solemn impression which is made by the frequent repetition 
of ‘Christ Jesus’ or ‘our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Only once (z. 5) 
have we ards instead of the Name. And in the beginning of 
the next section the Apostle repeats the full title once more, as 
if he could not repeat it too often (Bachmann). 


I. 10-VI. 20. URGENT MATTERS FOR CENSURE. 
I. 10-IV. 21. THE DISSENSIONS (xicpata). 
10-17. Do be united. I have been informed that there 


are contentions among you productive of party spirit. It 
was against this very thing that I so rarely baptized. 


10 But I entreat you, Brothers, by the dear name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, into fellowship with whom you were called by 
* See Basil, De Spirctu, v. 10. 
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God Himself, do be unanimous in professing your beliefs, and 
do not be split up into parties. Let complete unity be restored 
both in your ways of thinking and in your ultimate convictions, 
so that all have one creed. I do not say this without good 
reason: for it is quite clear to me, from what I was told by 
members of Chloe’s household, that there are contentions and 
wranglings among you. 1!%What I mean is this; that there is 
hardly one among you who has not got some party-cry of his 
own ; such as, “I for my part stand by Paul,” ‘And I for my 
part stand by Kephas,” “‘ And I stand by Apollos,” “‘ AndI stand 
by Christ.” 38 Do you really think that Christ has been given to 
any party as its separate share? Was it Paul who was crucified 
for you? Or was it to allegiance to Paul that you pledged 
yourselves when you were baptized? 14Seeing that you thus 
misuse my name, I thank God that not one of you was baptized 
by me, excepting Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, and my 
personal friend Gaius. So that God has prevented any one 
from saying that it was to allegiance to me that you were pledged 
in baptism. 16Yes, I did baptize the household of Stephanas, 
my first conyerts in Achaia. Besides these, to the best of my 
knowledge, I baptized no one. 1” For Christ did not make me 
His Apostle to baptize, but to proclaim His Glad-tidings :—and 
I did this with no studied rhetoric, so that the Cross of Christ 
might prevail by its own inherent power. 

In these verses (10-17) we have the facts of the case. The 
Apostle begins with an exhortation to avoid dissensions (v. 10), 
then proceeds to describe (11, 12) and to show the impropriety 
of (13-17) their actual dissensions. Quorum prius salutem narra- 
verat, postmodum vulnera patefecit (Herv.). 


10. wapaxad 8. ‘But (in contrast to what I wish to think, 
and do think, of you) I earnestly beg.’ Ilapaxadety, like 
maparréopat (Acts xxv. 11), suggests an aim at changing the mind, 
whether from sorrow to joy (consolation), or severity to mercy 
(entreaty), or wrong desire to right (admonition or exhortation). 
The last is the sense here. The word is used more than a 
hundred times in N.T. 

&Sehdpoi. Used in affectionate earnestness, especially when 
something painful has to be said (vii. 29, x. 1, xiv. 20, etc.). It 
probably implies personal acquaintance with many of those who 
are thus addressed: hence its absence from Ephesians and 
Colossians. 
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81d. tod dvépatos. We should have expected the accusative, 
‘for the sake of the Name.’ The genitive makes the Name the 
instrument of the appeal (Rom. xii. 1, xv. 30; 2 Cor. x. 1): 
cf. év évéuart, 2 Thes. iii. 6. It is not an adjuration, but is 
similar to dua 7. xupiov Inood (1 Thess. iv. 2). This appeal to the 
one Name is an indirect condemnation of the various party- 
names. 

wva. This defines the purport rather than the purpose of 
the command or request, as in Matt. iv. 3, eiwé iva of AMGou obrot 
dprou yévwvrat. 

16 adtd Néynte. The expression is taken from Greek political 
life, meaning ‘be at peace’ or (as here) ‘make up differences.’ 
So Arist. Pol. III. iii. 3, Bowwrot 8& cal Meyapys Td abrd A€yovtes 
jovxafov, and other examples given by Lightfoot ad Joc. Cf. 70 
aid dpovety (Rom. xv. 15; Phil. ii, 2), and see Deissmann, Bzd/e 
Studies, p. 256. The wdvres comes last with emphasis. St Paul 
is urging, not unison, but harmony. For his knowledge of Greek 
writers see xv. 34; Rom. ii. 14; Acts xvii. 28. 

py y- ‘That there may not be,’ as there actually are: he 
does not say yévyrau. 

oxicpata. Not ‘schisms,’ but ‘dissensions’ (John vii. 43, 
ix. 16), ‘clefts,’ ‘splits’; the opposite of 76 airé A€éyynre wavTes. 

katyptiopevot. The word is suggestive of fitting together 
what is broken or rent (Matt. iv. 21). It is used in surgery for 
setting a joint (Galen), and in Greek politics for composing 
factions (Hdt. v. 28). See reff. in Lightfoot on 1 Thess. iii. 10. 
Cf. 2 Cor. xili. 11; Gal. vi. 1; Heb. xiii. 21: apte et congruenter 
inter se compingere (Calv.). 

vot... yvaun. Novs is ‘temper’ or ‘frame of mind,’ 
which is changed in werdvova and is &indly in ebvora, while yveun 
is ‘judgment’ on this or that point. He is urging them to give 
up, not erroneous beliefs, but party-spirit. 


11. é8y\d6y. Not ‘ was reported,’ but ‘was made (only too) 
evident.’ The verb implies that he was unable to doubt the 
unwelcome statement. In papyri it is used of official evidence. 
For ddeAdof see on v. 10. 

iS tv Xdofs. This probably means ‘by slaves belonging 
to Chloe’s household.’ She may have been an Ephesian lady 
with some Christian slaves who had visited Corinth. Had they 
belonged to Corinth, to mention them as St Paul’s informants 
might have made mischief (Heinrici). The name Chloe was 
an epithet of Demeter, and probably (like Phoebe, Hermes, 
Nereus, Rom. xvi. 1, 14, 15) she was of the freedman class 
(see Lightfoot, ad /oc.). She is mentioned as a person known 
to the Corinthians. There is no reason to suppose that she 
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was herself a Christian, or that the persons named in xvi. 17 
were fnembers of her household. Evidence is wanting. 

épides. More unseemly than oxicpara, although not neces- 
sarily so serious. Nevertheless, not cxiopara, unless crystallized 
into aipeoes, but epides, are named as ‘works of the flesh’ 
in Gal. v. 19, 20, or in the catalogues of vices, Rom. i. 29-31; 
2 Cor. xii. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 4. The divisions became noisy. 


12. A€yw 8€ toito. ‘Now I mean this’: but perhaps the 
force of the é€ is best given by having no conjunction in 
English; ‘I mean this.’ The rodro refers to what follows, as 
in vii. 29, Xv. 50, whereas in vii. 35 it refers to what precedes, 
like atry in ix. 3. 

éxaotos. This must not be pressed, any more than in 
xiv. 26, to mean that there were no exceptions. No doubt 
there were Corinthians who joined none of the four parties. 
It is to be remembered that all these party watchwords are on 
one level, and all are in the same category of blame. Cham- 
pionship for any one leader against another leader was wrong. 
St Paul has no partiality for those who claim himself, nor any 
respect for those who claim Christ, as their special leader. 
Indeed, he seems to condemn these two classes with special 
severity. The former exalt Paul too highly, the latter bring 
Christ too low: but all four are alike wrong.j That, if such 
a spirit showed itself in Corinth at all, Paul, the planter, builder, 
and father of the community, would have a following, would 
be inevitable. And Apollos had watered (Acts xviii. 27, 28), 
and had tutored Paul’s children in Christ. His brilliancy and 
Alexandrian modes of thought and expression readily lent 
themselves to any tendency to form a party, who would exalt 
these gifts at the expense of Paul’s studied plainness. ‘The 
difference between Apollos and St Paul seems to be not so 
much a difference of views as in the mode of stating those 
views: the eloquence of St Paul was rough and burning; that 
of Apollos was more refined and polished” (F. W. Robertson).* 

Knoa. Excepting Gal. ii. 7, 8, St Paul always speaks of 
Kydas, never of Ilerpos. He was unquestionably friendly to 
St Paul (Gal. ii. 7-9; and wv. 11-14 reveal no difference of 
doctrine between them). But among the Jewish or ‘devout 
Greek’ converts at Corinth there might well be some who 
would willingly defer to any who professed, with however little 
authority (Acts xv. 24), to speak in the name of the leader of 
the Twelve. ‘His conduct at Antioch had given them all 
the handle that they needed to pit Peter against Paul” (A. T. 

* It isa skilful stroke that the offender’s own words are quoted, and each 


appearsas bearing witness against himself. What each glories in becomes 
his own condemnation ; €k Tod oréuarés cov. 
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Robertson, Efochs in the Life of Paul, p. 187). There is no 
evidence, not even in ix. 5, that Peter had ever visited Corinth. 
It is remarkable that, even among Jewish Christians, the Greek 
‘Peter’ seems to have driven the original ‘ Kephas’ (John i. 43) 
out of use. 

Xptotos. The ‘Christ’ party may be explained in the light 
of 2 Cor. x. 7, 10, 11, and possibly xi. 4, 23 (compare xi. 4 with 
Gal. i. 6), where there seems to be a reference to a prominent 
opponent of St Paul, whose activity belongs to the situation 
which is distinctive of 2 Cor. From these passages we gather 
that, when 2 Cor. was written, there was a section at Corinth, 
following a leader who was, at least for a time, in actual 
rebellion against St Paul. This section claimed, in contrast 
to him, to belong to Christ, which was virtually a claim that 
Christ belonged to them and not to him; and this claim seems 
to have been connected with a criterion of genuine Apostleship, 
namely, to have known Christ in the flesh, ze. during His life 
on earth. Doubtless the situation in 2 Cor. goes beyond that 
which is presupposed in this Epistle. But éyw d¢ Xpicrod here 
must not be divorced from the clearer indications there. Those 
who used the watchword ‘of Christ’ were probably more 
advanced Judaizers than those who used the name of Kephas, 
to whom they stood related, as did the anti-Pauline Palestinian 
party (Acts xxi. 20, 21) to Kephas himself. The ‘parties’ at 
Corinth, therefore, are the local results of streams of influence 
which show themselves at work elsewhere in the N.T. We 
may distinguish them respectively as St Paul and his Gospel, 
Hellenistic intellectualism (Apollos), conciliatory conservatism, 
or ‘the Gospel of the circumcision’ (Kephas), and ‘zealots for 
the Law,’ hostile to the Apostleship of St Paul. These last 
were the exclusive party.* See Deissmann, Light from the 
Anc. East, p. 382. 

We need not, therefore, consider seriously such considera- 
tions as that éyo 8 Xpiorod was the cry of all three parties 
(Rabiger, misinterpreting peyépiorar); or that St Paul approves 
this cry (Chrysostom, appealing to iii. 22, 23); or that it is 
St Paul’s own reply to the others; or that it represents a 
‘James’ party (in which case, why is James not mentioned ?) ; 
or that it marks those who carried protest against party so far 
as to form a party on that basis. In iii. 23 St Paul says tmets 
dé Xpiorod most truly and from his heart; that is true of ad: 


* The conjecture that the original reading was éy® dé Kplozov is not very 
intelligent. Could Crispus have been made the rival of Paul, Apollos, and 
Peter? Could Clement of Rome have failed to mention the Crispus party, 
if there had been one? He mentions the other three. And see vv, 13 
and 14. 
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what he censures here is its exclusive appropriation by some. 
To Say, with special emphasis, ‘Z am of Christ,’ is virtually 
to say that Christ is mine and not yours. 


In Acts xviii. 24 and xix. 1, 8, Copt. have ‘ Apelles,’ while D in 
xviii. 24 has ‘ Apollonius.’ The reading ‘ Apelles’ seems to be Egyptian, 
and goes back to Origen, who asks whether Apollos can be the same as 
the Apelles of Rom. xvi. Io. 

For a history of the controversies about the four parties, see Bachmann, 
pp. 58-63. 


13. pepeptorar. The clauses are all interrogative, and are 
meant for the refutation of all. ‘Does Christ belong to a 
section? Is Paul your saviour? Was it in his name that you 
were admitted into the Church?’ The probable meaning of 
pepépirrac is ‘has been apportioned,’ ze. given to some one 
as his separate share (vii. 17; Rom. xii. 3; Heb. vii. 2). This 
suggestion has been brilliantly supported by Evans. To say, 
‘Is Christ divided?’ implying a megative answer, gives very 
little point. Lightfoot suggests that an affirmative answer is 
implied; ‘Christ has been and is divided only too truly. But 
this impairs the spring and homogeneity of the three questions, 
giving the first an affirmative, and the other two a negative 
answer. It amounts to making the first clause a plain state- 
ment; ‘In that case the Body of Christ has been divided.’ 
Dividitur corpus, cum membra dissentiunt (Primasius). S¢ mem- 
bra divisa sunt, et totum corpus (Atto Vercellensis). This mean- 
ing is hardly so good as the other. 

p} Naddos éotaups0y x.t.d. To say éyo IavAov would imply 
this. To be a slave is dAAov civ, another person’s property 
(Arist. Pol. I.). A Christian belongs to Christ (iii. 23), and he 
therefore may call himself SotAos “Inycot Xpicrod, as St Paul 
often does (Rom. i. 1, etc.): but he may not be the dodAos of 
any human leader (vii. 23; cf. lil. 21; 2 Cor. xi. 20). St Paul 
shows his characteristic tact in taking himself, rather than 
Apollos or Kephas, to illustrate the Corinthian error. Cf. 
ix. 8, 9, xii. 29, 30. 

cis TO Gvopa. He takes the strongest of the three expressions : 
the eis (Matt. xxviii. 19; Acts viii. 16, xix. 5) is stronger than 
éri (Acts ii. 38, v2) or ev (Acts x. 48).  ‘Jnfo the name’ 
implies entrance into fellowship and allegiance, such as exists 
between the Redeemer and the redeemed. Cf. the figure in 
x. 2, and see note there. St Paul deeply resents modes of 
expression which seem to make him the rival of Christ. Von 
vult a sponsa amari pro sponso (Herv.). At the Crucifixion we 
were bought by Christ; in baptism we accepted Him as Lord 
and Master: crux et baptismus nos Christo asserit (Beng.). 
“The guilt of these partizans did not lie in holding views 
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differing from each other: it was not so much in saying ‘this 
is the truth,’ as it was in saying ‘this is zof the truth.’ The 
guilt of schism is when each party, instead of expressing fully 
his own truth, attacks others, and denies that others are in 
the Truth at all” (F. W. Robertson). See Deissmann, &zd/e 
Studies, pp. 146, 196; Light from the Anc. East, p. 123. 

It is difficult to decide between trép tudv (8 AC D?EFGLP, gro 
vobis Vulg.) and epi tu@v (B D*). The former would be more likely to 
be substituted for the latter, as most usual, than wice versa. But trepl is 
quite in place, in view of its sacrificial associations. See note on Rom. 
Vill. 3. 

14, edyapiord. A quasi-ironical turn; ‘What difficulties I 
have unconsciously escaped.’ 

Kpiomov. One of the first converts (Acts xviii. 8).* Ruler 
of the synagogue. 

Tatov. Probably the host of St Paul ‘and of the whole 
Church’ at Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23), but probably not the 
hospitable Gaius of 3 John 5,6. This common Roman frae- 
nomen belongs probably to five distinct persons in the N.T. 
The Greek preserves the correct Latin form, which is sometimes 
written Caius, because the same character originally stood in 
Latin for both G and C. Crispus, ‘curly,’ is a cognomen. 

After evxapisr&, NEA CDEFGLP, Vulg. add 7g Oe, while A 17, 
Syrr. Copt. Arm. add rq @Qeg mwov—a very natural gloss. ®*B 67, 
Chrys. omit. 

15. va py tis eiwn. The tva points to the sendency of 
such an action on the Apostle’s part among those who had 
proved themselves capable of such low views: compare tva 
in Rom. xi. 11; John ix. 2. Their making such a statement 
was ‘“‘a result viewed as possible by St Paul” (Evans, who calls 
this use of iva “subjectively ecbatic”). Thus the sense comes 
very near to that of éore with the infinitive (v. 7). In N.T., 
iva never introduces a result as an objective fact, but its strictly 
final or telic force shows signs of giving way (v. 10),—a first 
step towards its vague use in mod. Grk. as a mere sign of 
the infinitive. Those who strive to preserve its strictly telic 
sense in passages like this (as Winer, Meyer, and others) have 
recourse to the so-called Hebraic teleological instinct of refer- 
ring everything, however mechanically, to over-ruling Providence. 
In vii. 29, if ‘the time is cut short,’ this was done with the 

* “Most of the names of Corinthian Christians indicate either a Roman 
or a servile origin (¢.¢. Gaius, Crispus, Fortunatus, Achaicus, xvi. 17; 
Tertius, Rom. xvi. 22; Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23 ; Justus, Acts xviii. 7)” (Azcy. 
Bibl. 898). It was because of the importance of such converts that the 
Apostle baptized Crispus and Gaius himself. We do not know whether Gaius 


was Jew or Gentile; but the opposition of the Jews in Corinth to St Paul 
was so bitter that probably most of his first converts were heathen. 
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providential intention ‘that those who have wives should be 
as those who have none’: and in John ix. 2 the sense would 
be that ‘if this man sinned or his parents,’ the reason was that 
Providence purposed that he should be born blind. While 
refusing to follow such artificial paradoxes of exegesis, we 
may fully admit that Providentia Dei regnat saepe in rebus 
guarum ratio postea cognosctur. 


éBarricOnre (NA BC*, Vulg. Copt. Arm.) rather than éBdrria 
(CCDEFGLP). RV. corrects AV. 


16. éBdawroa S€ xai. A correction which came into his 
mind as he dictated :—on reflexion, he can remember no other 
case. Possibly his amanuensis reminded him of Stephanas. 

Xrepavad. The name is a syncopated form, like Apollos, 
Demas, Lucas, Hermas, etc. It would seem that Stephanas 
was an earlier convert even than Crispus (xvi. 15). ‘Achaia’ 
technically included Athens, and Stephanas may himself have 
been converted there with the érepo of Acts xvii. 34; but his 
household clearly belongs to Corinth, and they, not the head 
only, are the ‘first-fruits of Achaia,’ which may therefore be 
used in a narrower sense. 

howrdy. The neut. sing. acc. (of respect) used adverbially ; 
guod superest (Vulg. caeterum): 16 Aovrov is slightly stronger. 
See Lightfoot on Phil. iii, 1 and on 1 Thess. iv. 1. Cf. iv. 2; 
2 Cor. xiii. 11. St Paul forestalls possible objection. 


17. o8 yap dwéotethev pe. This verse marks the transition to 
the discussion of principle which lies at the root of these oyic- 
para, viz. the false idea of codéa entertained by the Corinthians. 
The Apostle did not as a rule baptize by his own hand, but by 
tajperar. Perhaps other Apostles did the same (Acts x. 48). 
See John iv. 1, 2 for our Lord’s practice. Baptizing required no 
special, personal gifts, as preaching did. Baptism is not dis- 
paraged by this; but baptism presupposes that the great charge, 
to preach the Gospel,* has been fulfilled; Matt. xxviii. 19; 
Luke xxiv. 47; [Mark] xvi. 15: and, with special reference to St 
Paul, ix. 16, 17; Acts ix. 15, 20, xxii. 15, 21, xxvi. 16. “Améo- 
reAev = ‘sent as His dméorodos.’ 

ovx év codia Adyou. See note on v. 5. Preaching was St 
Paul’s great work, but his aim was not that of the professional 
rhetorician. Here he rejects the standard by which an age of 
rhetoric judged a speaker. The Corinthians were judging by 


* The translation of evayyeNlferPar varies even in RV. ; here, ‘ preach 
the gospel’; Acts xiii. 32, xiv. 15, ‘bring good tidings’; Acts xv. 35, Gal. 
i, 16, 23, ‘preach’; 1 Pet. i. 25, ‘ preach good tidings.’ __ eC 

The old explanation, that missionary preaching requires a special gilt, 
whereas baptizing can be performed by any one, is probably right. 
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externals. The fault would conspicuously apply, no doubt, to 
those who ‘ran after’ Apollos. But the indictment is not 
limited to that party. All alike were externalists, lacking a 
sense for depth in simplicity, and thus easily falling a prey to 
superficialities both in the matter and in the manner of teaching. 
Lévangile nest pas un sagesse, Cest une salut (Godet). 

iva pi Kevw09. To clothe the Gospel in codia Adyou was to 
impair its substance: xevody, cf. ix. 15; Rom. iv. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 
3, and eis xevdv, Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16. In this he glances at the 
Apollos party. 


I, 18-III. 4. THE FALSE WISDOM AND THE TRUE. 
(i) I. 18-II. 5. The False Wisdom. 


18-31. The message of the Cross is foolishness to the 
wonder-seeking Jew and to the wisdom-seeking Greek: but 
to us, who have tried tt, it ts God's power and God's wisdom. 
Consider your own case, how God has chosen the simple and 
weak in preference to the wise and strong, that all glorying 
might be in Him alone. 


18 To those who are on the broad way that léadeth to destruc- 
tion, the message of the Cross of course is foolishness; but to 
those who are in the way of salvation, as we feel that we are, it 
manifests the power of God. 1 For it stands written in Scripture, 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the discernment of 
the discerning I will set at nought. 2° What, in God’s sight, is 
the Greek philosopher? What, in God’s sight, is the Jewish 
Rabbi? What, be he Jew or Gentile, is the skilful disputer of 
this evil age? Did not God make foolish and futile the profane 
wisdom of the non-Christian world? 2! For when, in the provi- 
dence of God, the world, in spite of all its boasted intellect and 
philosophy, failed to attain to a real knowledge of God, it was 
God’s good pleasure, by means of the proclaimed Glad-tidings, 
which the world regarded as foolishness, to save those who have 
faith in Him. %?The truth of this is evident. Jews have no 
real knowledge of the God whom they worship, for they are 
always asking for miracles ; nor Greeks either, for they ask for a 
philosophy of religion: *? but we proclaim a Messiah who has 
been crucified, to Jews a revolting idea, and to Greeks an absurd 
one. *But to those who really accept God’s call, both Jews 
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and Greeks, this crucified Messiah is the supreme manifestation 
of God’s power and God’s wisdom. For what the Greek 
regards as the unwisdom of God is wiser than mankind, and 
what the Jew regards as the impotency of God is stronger than 
mankind. 

26 For consider, Brothers, the circumstances of your own call. 
Very few of you were wise, as men count wisdom, very few were 
of great influence, very few were of high birth. 27 Quite the 
contrary. It was the unwisdom of the world which God specially 
selected, in order to put the wise people to shame by succeeding 
where they had failed; and it was the uninfluential agencies of 
the world which God specially selected, in order to put its 
strength to shame, by triumphing where that strength had been 
vanquished ; 28and it was the low-born and despised agencies 
which God specially selected, yes, actual nonentities, in order to 
bring to nought things that are real enough. * He thus secured 
that no human being should have anything to boast of before 
God. *% But as regards you, on the other hand, it is by His will 
and bounty that ye have your being by adoption in Christ Jesus, 
who became for us wisdom manifested from God,—wisdom which 
stands for both righteousness and sanctification, yes, and redemp- 
tion as well. °!God did all this, in order that each might take 
as his guiding principle what stands written in Scripture, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

The Gospel in its essence makes no appeal to appreciation 
based on mere externalism. Divine Wisdom is not to be gauged 
by human cleverness (18-25). The history and composition of 
the Corinthian Church is a refutation of human pretensions by 
Divine Power (26-29), which, in the Person of Christ, satisfies 
the deeper needs and capacities of man (30, 31). 


18. 5 Adyos. In contrast, not to Adyos copias (v. 5, ii. 6), 
but to codia Adyou (v. 17); the preaching of a crucified 
Saviour. 

The AV. spoils the contrast by rendering ‘the wisdom of 
words’ and ‘the preaching of the Cross.’ The use of codéa in 
these two chapters should be compared with the dyov 
mvedya in the Book of Wisdom (i. 5, ix. 17), mvedpya codias 
(vii. 7), etc. St Paul had possibly read the book. We have in 
Wisdom the opposition between the capa and the veda or 
Yuxy or copia (i. 4, ii. 3, ix. 15). 

tod otavpov. “This expression shows clearly the stress 

2 
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which St Paul laid on the death of Christ, not merely as a great 
moral spectacle, and so the crowning point of a life of self- 
renunciation, but as in itself the ordained instrument of salvation” 

(Lightfoot). Cf. Ign. £pz. 18. 

Tots fev GmoAupevors. ‘ For them who are perishing’ (datious 
commodt), not ‘In the opinion of those who are perishing’ 
(Chrys.). Compare carefully 2 Cor. il. 16, iv. 3; 2 Thess. ii. 10. 
The verb (John iii. 16) is St Paul’s standing expression for the 
destiny of the wicked (xv. 18). The force of the present tense 
is ‘axiomatic,’ of that which is certain, whether past, present, or 
future: a76 Tod TéeAovs Tas Karyyopias TiHeis (Theodoret). The 
idea of predestination to destruction is quite remote from this 
context: St Paul simply assigns those who reject and those who 
receive ‘the Word of the Cross’ to the two classes corresponding 
to the issues of faith and unbelief; and he does not define 
‘perishing.’ It is rash to say that he means annihilation; still 
more rash to say that he means endless torment. Eternal loss 
or exclusion may be meant. 

pwpia. See on v. 21 and 2 Cor. iv. 3. 

tots S¢ cwlopevors. It is not quite adequate to render this 
‘to those who are in course of being saved.’ Salvation is the 
certain result (xv. 2) of a certain relation to God, which relation 
is a thing of the present. This relation had a beginning (Rom. 
viii. 24), is a fact now (Eph. ii. 5, 8), and characterizes our 
present state (Acts li. 47); but its inalienable confirmation 
belongs to the final adoption or déroAvrpwots (Rom. viii. 23; cf. 
Eph. iv. 30). Meanwhile there is great need for watchful 
steadfastness, lest, by falling away, we lose our filial relation to 
God. Consider x. 12, ix. 27; Gal. v. 4; Matt. xxiv. 13. 

jjpiv. ‘As we have good cause to know.’ The addition of 
the pronoun throws a touch of personal warmth into this side 
of the statement: ‘you and I can witness to that.’ * 

Suvapis Geod éotiv. See Rom. i. 16. Not merely ‘a demon- 
stration of God’s power,’ nor ‘a power of God,’ but ‘God’s 
power.’ The contrast between dvvayis (not codia) @cod and 
pwpta belongs to the very core of St Paul’s teaching (ii. 4; cf. iv. 
20). Wisdom can carry conviction, but to save,—to give illumina- 
tion, penitence, sanctification, love, peace, and hope to a human 
soul,—needs power, and divine power. 


19. yéypamrat yép. Proof of what is stated in v. 18, de. as 
regards the failure of worldly cleverness in dealing with the things 
of God. By yéyparra, used absolutely, St Paul always means 


* Both Irenaeus (I. iii. 5) and Marcion (Tert. Marc. v. 5) omit the 7 new, 
and Marcion seems to have read dvvapus xal copia Oecd éorly, To omit the 
jypty is to omit a characteristic touch; and to insert cal cogla rather spoils 
the point. 
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the O.F. Scriptures; 2. 31, lic 9, i. 19, x. 7, xv, 453 Rom. i. 
17, i. 24, iii. 4, 10, etc. 

GrokG Thy copiav. From Isa. xxix. 14 (LXX), substituting 
aberjow for kpvyw, in accordance with St Paul’s usual freedom 
of citation.* The Prophet, referring to the failure of worldly 
statesmanship in Judah in face of the judgment of the Assyrian 
invasion, states a principle which the Apostle seizes and applies. 
Possibly aero comes from Ps. xxxiii. 10. 

ovveow. Worldly common sense (Matt. xi. 25). It has its 
place in the mind that is informed by the Spirit of God (Col. i. 9), 
and the absence of it is a calamity (Rom. i. 21, 31). On ovveois 
and cod¢ia see Arist. Eth. Nic. VI. vii. 10. 

a&Bernow. The verb is post-classical, frequent in Polybius 
and LXX. Its etymological sense is not ‘destroy,’ but ‘set 
aside’ or ‘set at nought,’ and this meaning satisfies the present 
passage and the use in N.T. generally. 


20. mod copéds; A very free citation from the general sense 
of Isa. xxxiii. 18 (cf. xix. 12): St Paul adapts the wording to his 
immediate purpose. The original passage refers to the time 
following on the disappearance of the Assyrian conqueror, with 
his staff of clerks, accountants, and takers of inventories, who 
registered the details of the spoil of a captured city. On the 
tablet of Shalmaneser in the Assyrian Gallery of the British 
Museum there is a surprisingly exact picture of the scene described 
by Isaiah. The marvellous disappearance of the invading host 
was to Isaiah a signal vindication of Jehovah’s power and care, 
and also a refutation, not so much of the conqueror’s ‘scribes,’ 
as of the worldly counsellors at Jerusalem, who had first thought 
to meet the invader by an alliance with Egypt, or other 
methods of statecraft, and had then relapsed into demoralized 
despair. St Paul’s use of the passage, therefore, although very 
free, is not alien to its historical setting. See further on ii. 9 
respecting examples of free quotation. For wod; see xv. 55; 
Rom. iii. 27. The question is asked in a triumphant tone.t 

The ‘wise’ is a category more suitable to the Gentile (v. 22), 
the ‘scribe’ to the Jew, while the ‘disputer’ no doubt suits 
Greeks, but suits Jews equally well (Acts vi. 9, ix. 29, xxvili. 29). 
This allotment of the terms is adopted by Clement of Alexandria 
and by Theodoret, and is more probable than that of Meyer and 


* He quotes from Isa. xxix. in Col. ii. 22 and Rom. ix. 20, Our Lord 
quotes from it Matt. xi. 5, xv. 8f. 

+ He may have in his mind Isa. xix. 12, rov elow viv oi cogol cov; and 
Isa. xxxili, 18, mov elow ol ypapparixol; mov elow oi suuBovdrevovres ; No- 
where else in N.T., outside Gospels and Acts, does ypauparev’s occur. 
Bachmann shows that there is a parallel between the situation in Isaiah and 
the situation here ; but tov aldvos rovrou goes beyond the former. 
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Ellicott, which makes coos generic, while ypappareds is applied 
to the Jew, and ovvfynryrjs to the Greek. But it is unlikely 
that St Paul is here making an exact classification, or means any 
one of the terms to be applied to Jew or Gentile exclusively. 

cuvtntyms. A dag Aeydpevoy, excepting Ign. ZP%. 18, from 
this passage. 

ToU aiavos tovTou. This is certainly applicable to Jews (see on 
ii, 8), but not to them exclusively (Gal. i. 4; Rom. xii. 2). The 
phrase is rabbinical, denoting the time before the Messianic age 
or ‘age to come’ (Luke xviii. 30, xx. 35). Zs aidv, the state of 
things now present, including the ethical and social conditions 
which are as yet unchanged by the coming of Christ, is fleeting 
(vii. 31), and is saturated with low motives and irreligion (ii. 6 ; 
2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii. 2). As aidv, “by metonymy of the 
container for the contained,” denotes the things existing in time, 
in short the world, 6 aiwv otros may be rendered ‘this world’; 
hujus saeculi quod totum est extra sphaeram verbi crucis (Beng.). 
See Grimm-Thayer s.v. aidv, and the references at the end of the 
article; also Trench, Sym. §lix. The genitive belongs to all 
three nouns. 

obx! éudpavev; Monne stultam fecit (Vulg.), infatuavit (Tertull. 
and Beza). Cf. Rom. i. 22, 23, and Isa. xix. 11, xliv. 25, 33. 
The passage in Romans is an expansion of the thought here. 
God not only showed the futility of the world’s wisdom, but 
frustrated it by leaving it to work out its own results, and still 
more by the power of the Cross, effecting what human wisdom 
could not do,—not even under the Law (Rom. viii. 3). 

tod Kdopou. Practically synonymous with rod aiévos tovrov 
(ii. 12, ili, 18, 19): but we do not find 6 xécpos 6 péddAwy, for 
kéapos is simply the existing universe, and is not always referred 
to with censure (v. 10; John iii. 16).* 

After xécuov, 8?C7D?EFGL, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. add rodrov. 


N* A BC* D*P 17, Orig. omit. It is doubtless an insertion from the 
previous clause. 


21. éweid} ydp. Introduces, as the main thought, God’s 
refutation of the world’s wisdom by means of what the world 
holds to be folly, viz. the word of the Cross, thus explaining 
(yép) what was stated in vv. 19, 20. But this main thought 
presupposes (ézrevdy) the self-stultification of the world’s wisdom 
in the providence of God. 

év tH copia tod Ocod. This is taken by Chrysostom and 
others (¢.g. Edwards, Ellicott) as God’s wisdom displayed in His 


_*St Paul uses xéomos nearly fifty times, and most often in 1 and 2 Cor. 
With him the use of the word in an ethical sense, of what in the main is evil, 
is not fag (ii, 12, iii, 19, v. 10, xi. 32). See Hobhouse, Bampton Lectures, 
Pp. 3521. 
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works (Rom. i. 20; Acts xiv. 17), by which (év quasi-instrumental) 
the world ought to have attained to a knowledge of Him. But 
this sense of cofia would be harsh and abrupt; and the order of 
the words is against this interpretation, as is also the context 
(€udpavey, evddxnoev 6 Weds). ‘The wisdom of God?’ is here 
God’s wise dealing with mankind in the history of religion, 
especially in permitting them to be ignorant (Acts xvii. 30; 
Rom. xi. 32; cf. Acts xiv. 16; Rom. i. 24). So Alford, Findlay, 
Evans, Lightfoot. 

odk éyvw. This applies to Jew as well as to Greek, although 
not in the same manner and degree. ‘‘The Pharisee, no less 
than the Greek philosopher, had a codéa of his own, which stood 
between his heart and the knowledge of God” (Lightfoot). See 
Rom. x. 2. The world’s wisdom failed, the Divine ‘foolishness’ 
succeeded. 

ed8déxnoev. Connects directly with ydép. The word belongs 
to late Greek: Rom. xv. 26; Gal. i. 15; Col. i. 19. 

Sd Tis pwpias tod knptypatos. Cf. Isa. xxviii. q-13. Kypvypa 
(Matt. xii. 41) differs from xjpvgéis as the aorist does from the 
present or imperfect: it denotes the action, not in process, but 
completed, or viewed as a whole. It denotes, not ‘the thing 
preached’ (RV. marg.), but ‘the proclamation’ itself (ii. 4; 
2 Tim. iv. 17); and here it stands practically for ‘the word of 
the Cross’ (v. 18), or the Gospel, but with a slight emphasis 
upon the presentation. Kypvooeww, which in earlier Greek meant 
‘to herald,’ passes into its N.T. and Christian use by the fact 
that the ‘Good-tidings’ proclaimed by Christ and His Apostles 
was the germ of all Christian teaching (Matt. iii. 1, iv. 17). 
‘The foolishness of preaching’ is a bold oxymoron (cf. v. 25), 
presupposing and interpreting v. 18. In N.T., sepia is peculiar 
to 1 Cor. (18, 23, il. 14, lll. 19). 

rods muotevovras. With emphasis at the end of the sentence, 
solving the paradox of God’s will to work salvation for man 
through ‘foolishness.’ The habit of faith (pres. part.), and not 
cleverness, is the power by which salvation is appropriated (Rom. 
i. 17, iii. 25). He does not say rods muorevoavras, which might 
mean that to have once believed was enough. 


22. érei84H. This looks forward to v. 23, to which v. 22 isa 
kind of protasis : ‘Since—while Jews and Gentiles alike demand 
something which suits their unsympathetic limitations—we, on 
the other hand, preach,’ etc. The two verses explain, with refer- 
ence to the psychology of the religious world at that time, what 
has been said generally in vv. 18, 21. The repeated xaé brackets 
(Rom. iii. 9) the typical Greek with the typical Jew, as the lead- 
ing examples, in the world in which St Paul’s readers lived, of 
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the droAdvpevor, the xédcpos and its wisdom. In a similar way 
the opposed sects of Epicureans and Stoics are bracketed by St 
Luke (Acts xvii.) as belonging, for his purpose, to one category. 
By the absence of the article (not ‘the Jews,’ ‘the Greeks,’ as 
in AV.) the terms connote characteristic attributes rather than 
denote the individuals. There were many exceptions, as the 
N.T. shows. 

onpeta aitodow. Matt. xii. 38, xvi. 4; John iv. 48. The 
Jewish mind was matter-of-fact and crudely concrete. ‘‘ Hebrew 
idiom makes everything as concrete as possible” (R. H. Kennett). 
There were certain wonders specified as to be worked by the 
Messiah when He came, and these they ‘asked for’ importun- 
ately and precisely. The Greek restlessly felt after something 
which could dazzle his ingenious speculative turn, and he passed 
by anything which failed to satisfy intellectual curiosity (Acts 
xvii. 18, 21, 32).* Lightfoot points to the difference between 
the arguments used by Justin in his Apologies addressed to 
Gentiles, and those used by him in his controversy with Trypho 
the Jew. See Deissmann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 393. 

The AV. has ‘ require @ sign.’ L, Arm. have onuetov. Beyond question 


onueta (NS A BCD, etc.) must be read: ‘ask for signs’ is right. B. Weiss 
prefers onmetov.t 


23. Xpiotéy éoravpwyevov. ‘A crucified Messiah’ (ii. 2; 
Gal. iii. 1). ‘We preach a Christ crucified’ (RV. marg.), the 
very point at which the argument with a Jew encountered a wall 
of prejudice (Acts xxvi. 23, ef waOyros 6 Xpiorés. Cf. Gal. ii. 21, 
v. 11). The Jews demanded a victorious Christ, heralded by 
onpeca, Who would restore the glories of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon. To the Jew the Cross was the sufficient and 
decisive refutation (Matt. xxvii. 42; cf. Luke xxiv. 21) of the 
claim that Jesus was the Christ. To the first preachers of Christ, 
the Cross was the atonement for sin (xv. 3, 11). On this subject 
the Jew had to unlearn before he could learn; and so also, in 
a different way, had the Greek. Both had to learn the divine 
character of humility. Christ was not preached as a conqueror 
to please the one, nor as a philosopher to please the other: He 
was preached as the crucified Nazarene. 

€Oveow S€ pwpiav. The heathen, prepared to weigh the ‘Aros 
and cons’ of a new system, lacked the presuppositions which 
might have prepared the Jew for simple faith in the Christ. To 
him, the Gospel presented no gvima facie case; it was unmean- 


* Gratos, qui vera reguirunt (Lucr. i. 641). 

t See also Bzblzcal Essays, pp. 150f., and Edwards ad Joc. 

t Yet he interprets it in a plural sense. Eichhorn more consistently inter- 
prets it of a worldly Messiah, Mosheim of a miraculous deliverance of Jesus 
from crucifixion. 
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ing, not even plausible: he was not, like the Jew, bent on 
righteousness (Rom. ix. 30-x. 3). Compare Cicero’s horror of 
crucifixion (Pro Radir. 5), Lucian’s reference to our Saviour 
(De mort. Peregr. 13) as tov dverxo\oTicpévov exeivov codirrtyy, 
and the well-known caricature, found on the Palatine, of a slave 
bowing down to a crucified figure with an ass’s head, inscribed 
AXegapevos Oeov oeBerar. 


A few authorities (C? D?, Clem—Alex.) have “EAAnot instead of @6veo.. 
Orig. seems to have both readings. 


24. adtots corresponds to jiv in v. 18, as Tots KAnTots to Tots 
cwlopevors: ‘to the actual believers’ in contrast to other Jews 
and Gentiles. The pronoun is an appeal to personal experience, 
as against objections aé extra. 

Xptordv. This implies the repetition of éoravpwpevov. It is 
in the Cross that God’s power (Rom i. 16) and wisdom (z. 30, 
below) come into operation for the salvation of man. God’s 
power and wisdom show themselves in a way which is not in 
accordance with men’s a priori standards: they altogether tran- 
scend such standards. 

Whether St Paul is here touching directly the line of thought 
which is expressed in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel is very 
doubtful. He may be said to do so indirectly, in so far as the 
doctrine of the work of Christ involves that of His Person (Col. 
i, 17-20, il. g).* 


25. 16 p@pov tod Ocod. Either, ‘a foolish thing on God’s 
part’ (such as a crucified Messiah), or, better, ‘the foolishness of 
God’ (AV.), in a somewhat rhetorical sense, not to be pressed. 
God’s wisdom, at its lowest, is wiser than men, and God’s power, 
at its weakest, is stronger than men. It is quite possible to 
treat the construction as a condensed comparison ; ‘than men’s 
wisdom,’ ‘than men’s power’ (Matt. v. 20; John v. 36). So 
Lightfoot, Conybeare and Howson, etc. Jnfirmitas Christi 
magna victoria est (Primasius). Victus vicit mortem, quam nullus 
gigas evasit (Herv.). Mortem, guam reges, gigantes, et principes 
superare non poterant, tpse moriendo victt (Atto). 


Throughout the above passage (17-25) we may note the 
close sequence of explanatory conjunctions, ydép (18, 19, 21), 
érrei6y (22), Or. (25). Without pretending to seize every nuance 


* «© This means that Christ stands for God’s wisdom upon earth, and exer- 
cises God’s power among men. Such a view implies a very close relation 
with the Godhead. But it should also be noted that this is still connected in 
St Paul’s mind with the Mission that has been laid upon Jesus, rather than 
regarded as the outcome of His essential nature” (Durell, Zhe Sed/- Revelation 
of our Lord, p. 150). On the order of the words Bengel remarks that we 
recognize God’s power before we recognize His wisdom. 
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of transition, or to call the Apostle to stringent account for every 
conjunction that he uses, the connexion of the successive clauses 
may be made fairly plain by following it in the order of thought. 
The ydp and om, going from effect to cause, present the sequence 
in reverse order. In following the order of thought, however, we 
must not forget that proof is sometimes from broad principles, 
sometimes from particular facts. The order works out somewhat 
as follows :— 

The Divine Power and Wisdom, at their seeming lowest, are 
far above man’s highest (25); for this reason (22-24) our Gospel 
—a poor thing in the eyes of men, is, to those who know it, the 
Power and Wisdom of God. This exemplifies (21) the truth 
underlying the history of the world, that man’s wisdom is con- 
victed of failure by the simplicity of the truth as declared by 
God. This is how God, now as of old, turns to folly the wisdom 
of the wise (19, 20), a principle which explains the opposite look 
which the ‘word of the Cross’ has to the azodAvpevor and the 
owldpevor (18): and that is why (17) my mission is to preach 
ovk év copia Adyov. 

As a chain of explanatory statements, the argument might 
have gone straight from v. 18 to v. 22; but St Paul would not 
omit a twofold appeal, most characteristic of his mind, to Scrip- 
ture (19, 20), and to the religious history of mankind (21), the 
latter being exhibited as a verification of the other. 

Texts vary considerably as to the position of éo7lv in the first clause of 
v. 25, and also in the second clause. In the second, N* B 17 omit éoriv, 
and it is probably an interpolation from the first. 

26. Bdémete ydp. An unanswerable argumentum ad hominem, 
clinching the result of the above passage, especially the compre- 
hensive principle of v. 25. The verb is imperative (RV.), not 
indicative (AV.), and governs rv xAjow directly. It is needless 
subtlety to make r. kA. an accusative of respect, ‘Behold—with 
reference to your call—how that not many,’ etc. 

thy KAjjow bpov. ‘Summon before your mind’s eye what took 
place then; note the ranks from which one by one you were 
summoned into the society of God’s people ; very few come from 
the educated, influential, or well-connected class.’ With xAjows 
compare kAnrot, vv. 2, 24: it refers, not so much to the external 
call, or even to the internal call of God, as to the conversion 
which presupposes the latter: wdévrwv avOpdrwv KexAnpevov ot 
traxotoa Bovdnbevres KANTO! dvowacOnoav (Clem. Alex. Strom, I. 
p. 314). See on vii. 20, and Westcott on Eph. i. 18. 
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adeApoi. As in v. 10, the affectionate address softens what 
might give pain. 

étt od woddot. A substantival clause, in apposition to KAjow 
as the part to the whole: they are to ‘behold their calling,’ 
specially noting these facts which characterized it. From ‘not 
many’ we may assume that in each case there were some: but 
x. 5 warns us against interpreting ob wodAoé as meaning more 
than ‘very few.’ 

kata odpxa. This applies to dvvarof and etyevels as well as to 
cogot. Each of the three terms is capable of a higher sense, 
as evyevets in Acts xvii. 11; each may be taken either (1) as a 
predicate, ‘not many of the called were wise,’ etc.; or (2) as 
belonging to the subject, the predicate being understood, ‘not 
many wise iad fart therein’; or (3) like (2), but with a different 
predicate, ‘not many wise were called’ (AV., RV.). The last is 
best. 

Some of the converts were persons of culture and position ; 
Dionysius at Athens (Acts xvii. 34), Erastus at Corinth (Rom. 
xvi. 23), the ladies at Thessalonica and Beroea (Acts xvii. 4, 12). 
But the names known to us (xvi. 17; Rom. xvi.) are mostly 
suggestive of slaves or freedmen. Lightfoot refers to Just. Apo/. 
9; Orig. Cols, 11... 79.* 


27. 1a pwpd. Cf. Matt. xi. 25. The gender lends force to the 
paradox: rovs cogovs leads us to expect rovs isyxupods, x.7.X., but 
the contrast of genders is not kept up in the other cases. 

éfchéfato. The verb is the correlative of xAjous (26), but 
here, as in many other places, it brings in the idea of choice for 
a particular end. Thus, of the choosing of Matthias, of Stephen, 
of St Paul as a oxetos éxAoyjs, of St Peter to admit the first 
Gentiles (Acts xv. 7). The emphatic threefold éfe\éfaro 6 @eds 
prepares the way for v. 31. See iv. 7 and Eph. ii. 8. The 
Church, like the Apostle (2 Cor. xii. 10), was strong in weak- 
ness. 


28. éfoubevnuéva. See on vi. 4; also 2 Cor. x. 10. “Ayevijs 
here only. 

kal Ta pi) dvta. ‘Yea things that are not.’ The omission of 
the cai (8* A C* D* FG 17) gives force to the (then) “studi- 


* A century later it was a common reproach that Christianity was a 
religion of the vulgar, and Apologists were content to imitate St Paul and 
glory in the fact, rather than deny it. But the charge became steadily less 
and less true. In Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan, he speaks of multi omnis 
ordinis being Christians. See Harnack, Misston and Expansion of Christ¢- 
anity, bk. iv. ch. 2; Lightfoot, Clement, 1. p. 30. Celsus, who urges this 
reproach, would not have written a serious treatise against the faith, if people 
of culture and position were not beginning to adopt it. See Glover, Conflict 
of Religions in the Roman Empire, ch. 9. 
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ously unconnected” and hyperbolical ra pa Gvra: but the Kai 
(x8 B C8 D9 E LP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) is quite in St 
Paul’s style. The pj does not mean ‘supposed not to exist,’ but 
‘non-existent,’ wy with participles being much more common 
than ov. 

katapyyoy. The verb means ‘to reduce a person or thing to 
ineffectiveness,’ ‘to render work/ess or inoperative,’ and so ‘to 
bring to nought.’ It is thus a stronger word than xara xvvy, 
and is substituted for it to match the antithesis between dvra 
and pt évra. It is very frequent in this group of the Pauline 
Epistles. Elsewhere it is rare (2 Thess. ii. 8; 2 Tim. i. 10; 
Luke xiii. 7; Heb. ii. 14); only four times in LXX, and very rare 
in Greek authors. Cf. xevw67, v. 17, and kevoce, ix. £5. 


Instead of ra dyev} To Kéop0v, Marcion (Tert. Marc. v. 5, zhonesta et 
minima) seems to have read ra dyev7} kal Ta éAdXLOTA. 


29. Strws pi Kauxjontat waca odp§. For the construction see 
Rom. iii. 20; Acts x. 14. The negative coheres with the verb, 
not with waca: in xv. 39 (ov maca odp&) the negative coheres 
with waca. Ilaéca odp& is a well-known Hebraism (Acts ii. 17), 
meaning here the human race apart from the Spirit; ‘that all 
mankind should abstain from glorying before God.’ * 

évétov tod Geod. Another Hebraic phrase. Von coram illo 
sed tn tllo gloriori possumus (Beng.). 


‘In His presence’ (AV.) comes from the false reading évwarioy airod 
(C, Vulg. Syrr.). The true reading (8 ABC? DEFGLP, Copt. Aeth.) 
is a forcible contrast to maoa odpé. 


80. ef adtod 8é Spets éore. ‘ But ye (in emphatic contrast) are 
His children’ (another contrast). This is their true dignity, and 
the 5¢ shows how different their case is from that of those just 
mentioned. The wise, the strong, the well-born, etc. may boast 
of what seems to distinguish them from others, dw¢ it is the 
Christian who really has solid ground for glorying. Some would 
translate ‘ But it proceeds from Him that ye are in Christ Jesus,’ 
7.e. ‘your being Christians is His doing.’ But in that case tmets 
éore (note the accentuation) is hard to explain: the pronoun is 
superfluous: we should expect simply év Xpiord “Iyood éore. 
Moreover, the sense given to é& avrod is hard to justify. It is 
far more probable that we ought to read tpets éeoré (WH., Light- 
foot, Ellicott) and not tpeis eore (T.R.). The meaning will then 
be, ‘But from Am ye have your being in Christ Jesus.’ The 


* Renan (.S. Paul, p. 233) gives Kavxdogat as an instance of the way in 
which a word gets a hold on the Apostle’s mind so that he keeps on repeating 
it: um mot Pobséde ; tl le raméne dans une page a tout propos; not for want 
of vocabulary, but because he cares so much more about his meaning than his 
style (v. 17). ° Cf. v. 31, ili. 21, iv. 7, v. 6, ix, 15, 16, xv. 31. 
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addition of év Xp. ‘I. shows that more is meant than being His 
offspring in the sense of Acts xvii. 28. ‘By adoption in Christ 
you are among things that really exist, although you may be 
counted as nonentities: in this there is room for glorying’ (iv. 7; 
Eph. ii. 8f.). This is the interpretation of the Greek Fathers, 
probably from a sense of the idiom, and not from bias of any 
kind.* 

ds éyevny. This shows what the previous words involve. 
Not ‘who is made’ (AV.), nor ‘who was made’ (RV.), but ‘who 
became’ by His coming into the world and by what He accom- 
plished for us. He showed the highest that God could show to 
man (z. 18, ii. 7), and opened the way to the knowledge of God 
through reconciliation with Him. 

copia *piv. This is the central idea, in contrast with the 
false copia in the context, and it is expanded in the terms which 
follow. For the dative see vv. 18, 24. 

&mé Ocod. The words justify é& adrod and qualify éyevyOn . . . 
Hetv, not codia only. The ad points to the source of ultimate 
derivation. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. il. 3. 

Stxavoodvy te Kal... dmoddTpwors. The terms, linked into 
one group by the conjunctions, are in apposition to codia and 
define it (RV. marg.): the four terms are not co-ordinate (AV., 
RV.).t Lightfoot suggests, on not very convincing grounds, 
that re kai serve to connect specially dixatootvyn and dyvacpos, © 
leaving dmodvrpwors “rather by itself.” The close connexion 
between éux. and ay. is, of course, evident (Rom. vi. 19), du. 
being used by St Paul of the moral state founded upon and flow- 
ing from, faith in Christ (Rom. x. 4, 10, vi. 13; Gal. v. 5; Phil. 
iii. g), and dy. being used of the same state viewed as progress 
towards perfect holiness (v. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 3-7). By ‘righteous- 
ness’ he does not mean ‘justification’: that is presupposed and 
included. ‘Righteousness’ is the character of the justified man 
in its practical working. This good life of the pardoned sinner 
is to be distinguished from (a) God’s righteousness (Rom. iii. 26, 
by which we explain Rom. i. 17), and from (4) Righteousness in 
the abstract sense of a right relation between persons (Acts x. 35, 
XXiV. 25). 

Kat dmodUtpwots. Placed last for emphasis, as being the 
foundation of all else that we have in Christ (Rom. v. 9, 10, 
viii. 32; cf. ili. 24). Others explain the order by reference to 
the thought of 7za/ or completed redemption (Luke xxi. 28 ; Eph. 


*See Deissmann, Dze neutestamentliche Formel ‘in Christo Jesu.” 
Chrysostom remarks how St Paul keeps ‘‘nailing them to the Name of 
Christ.” 

+ It was probably in order to co-ordinate all four that L, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. 
Arm. have 7uiv before codia. 
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i. 14, iv. 30). Redemptio primum Christi donum est quod inchoatur 
in nobis, et ultimum perficitur (Calv.). The former is better, but 
it does not exclude the latter. 


81. tva Kaos yéypanrat. Cf. v. 15. We have here a case 
either of broken construction, a direct being substituted for a 
dependent clause (ix. 15), or of ellipse, a verb like yévyrar being 
understood (iv. 6, xi. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 3; Gal. i. 20, etc.). 

6 kavydpevos. A free quotation, combining the LXX of Jer. 
ix. 23, 24 with 1 Sam. ii. 10, which resembles it. Jer. ix. 23, 24 
runs, 49 Kavxdc0w 6 codds &v 7H copia. adtod Kal py KavxdcOw 6 
ioxupos ev TH ioxdt adrod Kat py KavxdoOw 6 wAOvoLos ev TO TAOUTY 
abrod, ddd’ 7 ev rolTw KavVXaTOw 6 KAVXHMEVOS, TUMEW Kal 
ywooxewv Ott eye eit Kvpios 6 roudv éAeos. In 1 Sam. ii. 10 we 
have dvuvards and duvayer for ioyvpds and ic it, with the ending, 
ywookew Tov Kipioy kal qoveiy Kpipo. Kai Sixccoctvyv ev pero THs 
ys. The occurrence of ‘the wise’ and ‘the strong’ and ‘the 
rich’ (as in v. 26 here) makes the quotation very apt. 

Clement of Rome (Cor. 13) quotes the same passage, but 
ends thus; ddd’ 7 6 Kavxdpevos év Kupiw xavydcbw tod éxlyreiv 
abrov Kal mrovety Kpiva Kal Sixatoovvyy, thus approximating to 
St Paul’s quotation. Probably he quotes the LXX and un- 
consciously assimilates his quotation to St Paul’s. Lightfoot 
suggests that both the Apostle and Clement may have had a 
Greek version of 1 Sam. which differed from the LXX. For a 
false ‘glorying in God’ see Rom. iii. 17, and for a true glorying, 
Ecclus. xxxix. 8, 1. 20. 

Bachmann remarks that this is one of the remarkable quota- 
tions in which, by a free development of O.T. ideas and expres- 
sions, Christ takes the place of Jehovah; and he quotes as other 
instances in Paul, ii. 16, x. 22; 2 Cor. x. 17; Phil. ii. 11; Rom. 
x. 13. Hort’s remarks on 1 Pet. ii. 3, where 6 Kupuos in Ps. xxxiv. 
8 is transferred by the Apostle to Christ, will fit this and other 
passages. ‘‘It would be rash, however, to conclude that he meant 
to identify Jehovah with Christ. No such identification can be 
clearly made out in the N.T. St Peter is not here making a 
formal quotation, but merely borrowing O.T. language, and 
applying it in his own manner. His use, though different from 
that of the Psalm, is not at variance with it, for it is through the 
xeyorérys of the Son that the xpyorérns of the Father is clearly 
made known to Christians.” The Father is glorified in the Son 
(John xiv. 13), and therefore language about glorifying the Father 
may, without irreverence, be transferred to the Son; but the 
transfer to Christ would have been irreverent if St Paul had not 
believed that Jesus was what He claimed to be. 

Deissmann (New Light on the N.T., p. 7) remarks that the 
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testimony of St Paul at the close of this chapter, ‘“‘as to the 
origin of his congregations in the lower class of the great towns, 
is one of the most important historical witnesses to Primitive 
Christianity.” See also, Light from the Anc. East, pp. 7, 14, 
60, 142. 


II. 1-5. The False Wisdom (continued). 


So I came to you and preached, not a beautiful philosophy, 
but a crucified Christ. I was a feeble, timid speaker ; and 
zt was not my eloquence, but the power of God, that converted 
you. 


1 And (in accordance with this principle of glory only in the 
Lord) when I first came to Corinth, Brothers, it was as quite an 
ordinary person (so far as any pre-eminence in speech or wisdom 
is concerned) that I proclaimed to you the testimony of God’s 
love for you. *¥ForI did not care to know, still less to preach, 
anything whatever beyond Jesus Christ; and what I preached 
about Him was that He was crucified. %And, as I say, it was 
in weakness and timidity and painful nervousness that I paid my 
visit to you: 4and my speech to you and my message to you 
were not conveyed in the persuasive words which earthly 
wisdom adopts. No, their cogency came from God’s Spirit and 
God’s power ; 5for God intended that your faith should rest on 
His power, and not on the wisdom of man. 


1. xayé. ‘And I, accordingly.’ The xaé emphasizes the 
Apostle’s consistency with the principles and facts laid down in 
i. 18-31, especially in 27-31. His first preaching at Corinth 
eschewed the false codéa, and conformed to the essential character 
of the Gospel. ‘The negative side comes first (vv. 1, 2). 

€Ody. At the time of his first visit (Acts viii. 1f.). We 
have an analogous reference, 1 Thess. i. 5, ii. 1. 

&8ekpot. The rebuke latent in this reminder, and the affec- 
tionate memories of his first ministry to souls at Corinth (iv. 15), 
combine to explain this address (i. 10, 26). 

Adov. The repetition, éAOav mpds tpas . . . 7APov, instead of 
HAGov mpos spas, is not a case of broken construction, still less 
a Hebraism. It gives solemn clearness and directness to St 
Paul’s appeal to their beginnings as a Christian body. 

xa’ Swepoxyy. Most commentators connect the words with 
katayyéA\wv rather than 7Adov. Compare xara xpdros (Acts xix. 
20), kal’ jrepBoryy (1 Cor. xii. 31). Elsewhere in N.T. trepoxy 
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occurs only 1 Tim. ii. 2; cf. tepéxewv, Rom. xiii. 1, etc. ‘ Pre- 
eminence’ is an exact equivalent. 

Adyou Hoopias. See oni. 5, 17. tel 

katayyéA\wv. The tense marks, not the purpose of the visit, 
for which the future would be suitable, but the way in which the 
visit was occupied. The aorists sum it up as a whole. Lightfoot 
suggests that dyyeAAew after verbs of mission or arrival (Acts xv. 
27) is commonly in the present participle, as meaning ‘to dear, 
rather than to deliver, tidings.’ But this does not always suit 
xarayyeAAew in N.T.; see xi. 26; Acts iv. 2; Rom. i. 8; Phil. 1. 17; 
and ayyéAAev, uncompounded, occurs only John xx. 18, with 
amayy. as V./. 

paptipiov. ‘He spoke in plain and simple language, as be- 
came a witness’ (Lightfoot). Zestimonium simplictter dicendum 
est: nec eloqguentia nec subtilitate ingentt opus est, guae testem sus- 
pectum potius reddit (Wetstein). Cf. xv. 15; 2 Thess. i. 10; 
t Tim. ii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 8. The first reference is decisive as to 
the meaning here. 

Tob Ocod. genitivus objectias in 1. 6. The testimony is the 
message of God’s love to mankind declared in the saving work 
of Christ (Rom. v. 8; John iii. 16); it is therefore a papripioy 
t. @eod as well as a papr. 7. Xpicrod. There is, of course, a 
witness from God (1 John v. 9), but the present connexion is 
with the Apostolic message about God and His Christ. 


papripiov (XN? BDEFGLP, Vulg. Sah. Aeth. Arm. AV. RV. marg.) 
is probably to be preferred to pvorjpiov (N* AC, Copt. RV.). WH. 
prefer the latter; but it may owe its origin to v. 7. On the other hand, 
papT. may come from i. 6. 

2. od yap expwa tu eidévar. ‘Not only did I not speak of, 
but I had no thought for, anything else.’ Cf. Acts xviii. 5, ovvet- 
xeTo TH Adyw, ‘he became engrossed in the word.’ For xpiveww 
of a personal resolve see vii. 37; Rom. xiv. 13; 2 Cor. ii. 1. 
Does the od connect directly with ékpwa or with re eidévar, as 
in AV., RV.? The latter is attractive on account of its incisive- 
ness ; ‘I deliberately refused to know anything.’ But it assumes 
that ok éxpiva=éxpwa ov, on the familiar analogy of ob dyyi. 
Apparently there is no authority for this use of ov« éxpwa: ov« €0, 
as Lightfoot points out, is not strictly analogous. Accordingly, 
we must preserve the connexion suitable to the order of the 
words ; ‘I did not think fit to know anything.’ He did not 
regard it as his business to know more. Ellicott remarks that 
“‘the meaning is practically the same”: but we must not give to 
a satisfactory meaning the support of unsatisfactory grammar. 

tm eidSevar. Not quite in the sense of éyvwxévar 7 (viii. 2), 
‘to know something,’ as Evans here. In that case «i wy would 
mean ‘but only.’ But 7. simply means ‘anything’ whatever. 
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*Inoodv Xpiotéy. As ini. 1; contrast i. 23. In the Epistles 
of this date, Xpuords still designates primarily the Office; ‘Jesus, 
the Anointed One, and that (not as King in His glory, but)— 
crucified.’ 

Kal ToOTov €oTtaupwpevov. The force of kal rodroy is definitely 
to specify the point on which, in preaching Jesus Christ, stress 
was laid (6 Adyos tr. oravpov, i. 18), the effect being that of a 
climax. The Apostle regards the Person and Work of Jesus 
the Messiah as comprising in essence the whole Gospel, and 
the Crucifixion, which with him involves the Resurrection, as 
the turning-point of any preaching of his work. This most vital 
point must not be forgotten when considering vv. 6 f. below. 


tt eldévac (BC P 17) is to be preferred to eldévat 71 (NAD? FGL). 
D? L ins. tod before eldévar 71. 


3. xdyé. He now gives the positive side—in what fashion he 
did come (3-5). As inv. 1, the éyé is emphatic; but here the 
emphasis is one of contrast. ‘Although I was the vehicle of 
God’s power (i. 18, li. 4, 5), I not only eschewed all affectation 
of cleverness or grandiloquence, but I went to the opposite 
extreme of diffidence and nervous self-effacement. Others in my 
place might have been bolder, but I personally was as I say.’ 
Or else we may take v. 3 as beginning again at the same point 
as v. 1; as if the Apostle had been interrupted after dictating 
v. 2, and had then begun afresh. Lightfoot regards xéyé as 
simply an emphatic repetition, citing Juvenal i. 15, 16, Zz nos 
ergo manum ferulae subduximus, et nos Consilium dedimus 
Sullae. 

év doOeveta. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29, xii, 10. The sense is general, 
but may include his unimpressive presence (2 Cor. x. 10) and 
shyness in venturing unaccompanied into strange surroundings 
(cf. Acts xvii. 15, xviii. 5), coupled with anxiety as to the tidings 
which Timothy and Silvanus might bring (cf. 2 Cor. ii, 13). 
There was also the thought of the appalling wickedness of 
Corinth, of his poor success at Athens, and of the deadly hostility 
of the Jews to the infant Church of Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5, 
13). Possibly the malady which had led to his first preaching 
in Galatia (Gal. iv. 13) was upon him once more. If this was 
epilepsy, or malarial fever (Ramsay), it might well be the recurrent 
trouble which he calls a ‘thorn for the flesh’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). 

év dB kat év tpdpw woAAG. We have pdBos and rpduos com- 
bined in 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii. 12; Eph. vi. 5. The physical 
manifestation of distress is a climax. St Paul rarely broke new 
ground without companions, and to face new hearers required 
an effort for which he had to brace himself. But it was not the 
Gospel which he had to preach that made him tremble: he was 
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‘not ashamed’ of that (Rom. i. 16). Nor was it fear of personal 
danger. It was rather “a trembling anxiety to perform a duty.” 
In Eph. vi. 5, slaves are told to obey their masters pera pdfov x. 
tpouov, which means with that conscientious anxiety that is 
opposed to édOarpodovdAia (Conybeare and Howson).* No 
other N.T. writer has this combination of $éBos and rpépos. 
Some MSS. omit the second év. 

éyevouny mpds buds. These words are probably to be taken 
together, exactly as in xvi. 10; ‘I was with you.’ The sense of 
becoming in the verb, and of movement in the preposition, is 
attenuated. ‘My vés¢¢ to you was in weakness,’ preserves both 
the shade of meaning and the force of the tense. Cf. 2 John 12; 
1 Thess. ii. 7, 10. 


4, kat 6 Ndyos pou. See on i. 5, 17. Various explanations 
have been given of the difference between Adyos and kypvypa, 
and it is clear that to make the former ‘private conversation,’ 
and the latter ‘ public preaching,’ is not satisfactory. Nor is the 
one the delivery of the message and the other the substance of 
it: see oni. 21. More probably, 6 Adyos looks back to i. 18, 
and means the Gospel which the Apostle preached, while 
Kypvypa is the act of proclamation, viewed, not as a process 
(kypvéts), but as a whole. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

ou év mBois godpias Adyors. The singular word m6ds or 
meds, which is found nowhere else, is the equivalent of the 
classical wuBavés, which Josephus (Az/. vill. ix. 1) uses of the 
plausible words of the lying prophet of 1 Kings xiii. The only 
exact parallel to aids or wesOds from zeiOw is gidds or Pedds from 
geiSouat, and in both cases the spelling with a diphthong seems 
to be incorrect (WH. Aff. p. 153). The rarity of the word has 
produced confusion in the text. Some cursives and Latin 
witnesses support a reading which is found in Origen and in 
Eus. Praep. Evang. i. 3., év rebot [dvOpwrivys| codias Adywv, in 
persuasione sapientiae |humanae| verbi, or sermones for sermonis ; 
where zecOot is the dat. of redo. From this, év weot codias 
has been conjectured as the original reading; but the evidence 
of Ss ABCDEL P for év wi6ois or zeBois is decisive ; | and while 
copias Adyots almost certainly is genuine, dvOpwrivys almost 
certainly is not, except as interpretation. 

The meaning is that the false codia, the cleverness of the 
rhetorician, which the Apostle is disclaiming and combating 


* Three times in Acts (xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 24) St Paul receives en- 
couragement from the Lord. There was something in his temperament which 
needed this. In Corinth the vision assured him that his work was approved 
and would succeed. He not only might work, he must do so (ix. 16). 

_t It is remarkable that the word has not been adopted by ecclesiastical 
writers, 
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throughout this passage, was specially directed to the art of 
persuasion: cf. rfavoAoyia (Col. ii. 4). 

Gmodeifer. Not elsewhere in N.T. It has two very different 
meanings: (1) ‘display’ or ‘showing off’ (cf. iv. 9 and Luke 
i. 80), and (2) ‘demonstration’ in the sense of ‘stringent proof.’ 
The latter is the meaning here. Aristotle distinguishes it from 
ovAXoy:opds. The latter proves that a certain conclusion follows 
from given premises, which may or may not be true. In dzo- 
Sergis the premises are known to be true, and therefore the 
conclusion is not only logical, but certainly true. In Z¢h. Wic. 
I. lil. 4 we are told that to demand rigid demonstrations (dzo- 
defers) from a rhetorician is as unreasonable as to allow a 
mathematician to deal in mere plausibilities. Cf. Plato Phaed. 
77. C, Theaet. 162 E.* St Paul is not dealing with scientific 
certainty: but he claims that the certitude of religious truth 
to the believer in the Gospel is as complete and as ‘objective’ 
—equal in degree, though different in kind—as the certitude of 
scientific truth to the scientific mind. Mere human codia may 
dazzle and overwhelm and seem to be unanswerable, but assensum 
constringit non res ; it does not penetrate to those depths of the 
soul which are the seat of the decisions of a lifetime. The 
Stoics used amédderéts in this sense. 

Tvedpatos Kai Suvduews. See on i. 18. The demonstration 
is that which is wrought by God’s power, especially His power 
to save man and give a new direction to his life. As it is all 
from God, why make a party-hero of the human instrument? 
Some Greek Fathers suppose that miracle-working power is 
meant, which is an idea remote from the context. Origen 
refers mvevpatos to the O.T. prophecies, and dvvdmews to the 
N.T. miracles, thus approximating to the merely philosophic 
sense of dwddeéts. And if duvdyews means God’s power, zvev- 
paros will mean His Spirit, the Holy Spirit. The article is 
omitted as in wv. 13 (cf. Gal. v. 16 and Phil. ii. 1 with 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13). See Ellicott ad loc. The genitives are either sub- 
jective, ‘demonstration proceeding from and wrought by the 
Spirit and power of God,’ or qualifying, ‘demonstration con- 
sisting in the spirit and power of God,’ as distinct from per- 
suasion produced by mere cleverness. The sense of zvevparos 
is well given by Theophylact: dppyry tun tpdrw miotw éveroie 
trois dxovovow. For the general sense see 1 Thess. i. 5 and 
ii. 13; ‘our Gospel came not in word only, but also in power 
and in the Holy Spirit’; and ‘ye accepted it not as the word 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God, which also 

*In papyri, dmédeés is used of official evidence or proof. Bachmann 
quotes ; dwddeéwv dovs rod éricracbat leparixa ypdypara (Tebt. Pap. ii. 291, 
41). 
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worketh in you that believe.’ St Paul’s appeal is to the strong 
conviction and deep practical power of the Gospel. Not that 
strong conviction is incompatible with error: there is such 
a thing as évepyeia wAavys, causing men to believe what is false 
(2 Thess. ii. 11); but the false copia engenders no depth of 
conviction. Lightfoot quotes Longinus, who describes St Paul 


as mporov . .. mpoiotdépevov Sdypatos avamode/xrov — meaning 
philosophic proof, whereas St Paul is asserting a proof different 
in kind. ‘It was moral, not verbal [nor scientific] demonstra- 


tion at which he aimed.” This epistle is proof of that. 


avOpwrivns (NCA CLP, Copt. AV.) before codias is rejected by all 
editors. 

5. tva. This expresses, either the purpose of God, in so 
ordering the Apostle’s preaching (Theodoret), or that of the 
Apostle himself. The latter suits the éxpwa of v. 2; but the 
former best matches the thought of v. 4, and may be preferred 
(Meyer, Ellicott) The verse is co-ordinate with i. 31, but 
rises to a higher plane, for wiorts is more intimately Christian 
than the xavynous of the O.T. quotation. 

py év copia dvOpdrwy. The preposition marks the medium 
or sphere in which faith has its root: cf. éy rovrm miorevopev 
(John xvi. 30). We often express the same idea by ‘depend 
on’ rather than by ‘rooted in’; ‘that your faith may not 
depend upon wisdom of men, but upon power of God.’ What 
depends upon a clever argument is at the mercy of a cleverer 
argument. Faith, which is at its root personal trust, springs 
from the vital contact of human personality with divine. Its 
affirmations are no mere abstract statements, but comprise the 
experience of personal deliverance ; ofda yap @ remiorevxa (2 Tim. 
i, 12). Here the negative statement is emphasized. 


(ii.) II, 6-III. 4. The True Wisdom. 
Il. 6-13. Zhe True Wisdom described. 


To mature Christians we Apostles preach the Divine 
Wisdom, which God has revealed to us by His Spirit. 


6 Not that as preachers of the Gospel we ignore wisdom: 
when we are among those whose faith is ripe, we impart it. 
But it is not a wisdom that is possessed by this age; no, 
nor yet by the leaders of this age, whose influence is destined 
soon to decline. “%On the contrary, what we impart is the 
Wisdom of God, a mystery hitherto kept secret, which God 
ordained from before all time for our eternal salvation. &Of 
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this wisdom no one of the leaders of this age has ever acquired 
knowledge, for if any had done so, they would never have 
crucified the Lord whose essential attribute is glory. 9% But, 
so far from any of them knowing this wisdom, what stands 
written in Scripture is exactly true about them, Things 
which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered 
not into the heart of man,—whatsoever things God prepared 
for them that love Him. 1°But to us, who are preachers of 
His Gospel, God has unveiled these mysteries through the 
operation of His Spirit; for His Spirit can explore all things, 
even the deep mysteries of the Divine Nature and Will. !We 
can understand this a little from our own experience. What 
human being knows the inmost thoughts of a man, except 
the man’s own spirit within him? Just so no one has attained 
to knowledge of the inmost thoughts of God, except God’s own 
Spirit. }2Yet what we received was not the spirit. which 
animates and guides the non-Christian world, but its opposite, 
the Spirit which proceeds from God, given to us that we may 
appreciate the benefits lavished upon us by God. 138 And what 
He has revealed to us we teach, not in choice words taught 
by the rhetoric of the schools, but in words taught by the 
Spirit, matching spiritual truth with spiritual language. 


6. Yopiav Sé Aadodpev. The germ of the following passage is 
in i. 24, 30: Christ crucified is to the xAyroé the wisdom of 
God. This is the guiding thought to be borne in mind in 
discussing St Paul’s conception of the true wisdom.* There 
are two points respecting AaAotpev. Firstly, St Paul includes 
others with himself, not only his immediate fellow-workers, 
but the Apostolic body as a whole (xv. 11). Secondly, the 
verb means simply ‘utter’: it must not be pressed to denote 
a kind of utterance distinct from Adyos and xkypvypa (v. 4), 
such as private conversation. 

év tos Tedelors. It is just possible that there is here an 
allusion to the technical language of mystical imitation ; but, 
if so, it is quite subordinate. By reAeoe St Paul means the 
mature or full-grown Christians, as contrasted with vimcor (iii. 1). ¢ 
The word is used again xiv. 20; Phil. iii. 15; Eph. iv. 13. 
Those who had attained to the fulness of Christian experience 


* See ch. x. in Chadwick, Pastoral Teaching, pp. 356f., and note the 
emphatic position of cogiay. 

+ This sense is frequent in papyri and elsewhere. ‘Initiated’ would be 
TETEAET LEVOL, 
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would know that his teaching was really philosophy of the 
highest kind. The év means, not merely ‘in the opinion of,’ 
but literally ‘among,’ 2” consessu; ‘in such a circle’ the Apostle 
utters true wisdom. 

It is quite clear that St Paul distinguishes two classes of 
hearers, and that both of them are distinct from the doAAvpevoe 
of i. 18, or the Jews and Greeks of i. 22, 23. On the one 
hand, there are the réAeor, whom he calls lower down zvevpa- 
tixol (v. 13-111. 1); on the other hand, there is the anomalous 
class of odpxivot, who are babes in Christ. Ideally, all Chris- 
tians, as such, are mvevparixol (xii. 31; Gal. ill. 2, 5; Rom. 
viii. 9, 15, 26). But practically, many Christians need to be 
treated as (ds, ili. 1), and to all intents are, odpxuwo1, virioe, 
Woxekoi (v. 14), even capxcxoé (ili. 3). The work of the Apostle 
has as its aim the raising of all such imperfect Christians to 
the normal and ideal standard; tva rapuoryjcwpey ravra avOpw- 
mov TéXeLov ev XpiorG (Col. 1. 28, where see Lightfoot). St Paul’s 
thought, therefore, seems to be radically different from that 
which is ascribed to Pythagoras, who is said to have divided 
his disciples into réAeoe and vy. It is certainly different 
from that of the Gnostics, who erected a strong barrier between 
the initiated (rédewor) and the average Christians (Wvyexoé). 
There are clear traces of this Gnostic distinction between 
esoteric and exoteric Christians in the school of Alexandria 
(Eus. HZ. v. xi.), and a residual distinction survives in the 
ecclesiastical instinct of later times (Ritschl, /ides Jmplicita). 
The vital difference is this: St Paul, with all true teachers, 
recognizes the principle of gradations. He does not expect 
the beginner at once to equal the Christian of ripe experience ; 
nor does he expect the Gospel to level all the innumerable 
diversities of mental and moral capacity (viii. 7, xii, 12-27; 
Rom. xiv.). But, although gradations of classes among Christians 
must be allowed, there must be no differences of caste. The 
‘wisdom’ is open to all; and all, in their several ways, are 
capable of it, and are to be trained to receive it. So far as 
the Church, in any region or in any age, is content to leave 
any class in permanent nonage, reserving spiritual understanding 
for any caste, learned, or official, or other,—so far the Apostolic 
charge has been left unfulfilled and the Apostolic ideal has 
been abandoned. 

The 6€ is explanatory and corrective; ‘Now by wisdom I 
mean, not,’ etc. 

Tod aiGvos ToUTou. See on i. 20. 

ob8€ tay dpxdvtwy. It is quite evident from wv. 8 that the 
dpxovres are those who took part in the Crucifixion of the Lord 
of Glory. They, therefore, primarily include the rulers of the 
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Jews. Peter says, cal viv, ddeA poi, ofda dru Kara dyvoray éxpdéare, 
domgp Kal of dpxovres tudv (Acts iii. 17); and if St Luke is 
responsible for the form in which this speech is reported, the 
words may be regarded as the earliest commentary on our 
passage. But Pilate also was a party to the crime: and ‘the 
rulers of this dispensation’ includes all, as well ecclesiastical 
as civil. 

Some Fathers and early writers, from Marcion (Tert. Marc. 
v. 6) downwards, understand the dpxovtes tod aidvos tovrov to 
mean demons: cf. Koopoxpdtopas tod oKéTovs TOD aldvos TovToU 
(Eph. vi. 12). Perhaps this idea exists already in Ignatius; 
€Aabev Tov dpxovta Tov aidvos TtovTov . . . 6 Pdvatos Tod Kupiov. 
See Thackeray, Zhe Relation of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, pp. 156f., 230n. But this interpretation is wholly 
incompatible with v. 8, as also is the very perverse suggestion 
of Schmiedel that St Paul refers to Amgels, whose rule over 
certain departments in God’s government of the world belongs 
only to this dispensation, and ceases with it (xarapyoupévwv), 
and who are unable to see into the mysteries of redemption 
(Gal. iii. 19; 1 Pet. i, 12). See Abbott, Ze Son of Man, p. 5. 

Tv KaTapyounévwy. See oni. 28. The force of the present 
tense is ‘axiomatic.’ These rulers and their function belong to 
the sphere of rpdcxatpa (vii. 31 ; 2 Cor. iv. 18), and are destined 
to vanish in the dawn of the Kingdom of God. So far as the 
Kingdom is come, they are gone. Yet they have their place 
and function in relation to the world in which we have our 
present station and duties (vii. 20, 24, 31), until all ‘ pass away into 
nothingness.’ 


7. GAG Aadodpev. The verb is repeated for emphasis with 
the fully adversative d\Ad (Rom. viii. 15; Phil. iv. 17); ‘But 
what we do utter is,’ etc. 

cod godpiav. The @eod is very emphatic, as the context 
demands, and nearly every uncial has the words in this order. 
To read codiav cod (L) mars the sense. 

évy puotnpiw. We may connect this with AaAoduer, to charac- 
terize the manner of communication, as we say, ‘to speak iv a 
whisper,’ or to characterize its effect—‘ while declaring a mystery.’ 
Or we may connect with co¢iay: and this is better, in spite of 
the absence of tv before év pvornpiw (see Lightfoot on 1 Thess. 
i. 1). The ‘wisdom’ is év pvorypiw, because it has been for 
so long a secret, although now made known to all who can 
receive it, the dysot (Col. i, 26) and KAyroé. 

Assuming that paprvpuov is the right reading in v. 1, we 
have here almost the earliest use of pvorypiov in N.T. (2 Thess. 
ii. 7 is the earliest). See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 234-240, 
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for a full discussion of the use of the word in N.T., also Westcott, 
Ephesians, pp. 180-182. 

thy daoxexpuppéeryy. For the sense see Eph. iii. 5 ; Col. i. 26; 
Rom. xvi. 25. The words are explanatory of év pvorypiy. The 
wisdom of God had been hidden even from prophets and 
saints (Luke x. 24), until the fulness of time: now it is made 
manifest. But it remains hidden from those who are not pre- 
pared to receive it; eg. from Jews (2 Cor. iii. 14) and the 
dzroAAvpevor generally (2 Cor. iv. 3-6). This contrast is followed 
up in vv. 8-16. 

iv mpodpicev 6 Oeds. To be taken directly with the words 
that follow, without supplying dwoxaAvwou or any similar link. 
The ‘wisdom’ is ‘Christ crucified’ (i. 18-24), fore-ordained by 
God (Acts iv. 28; Eph. iii. 11) for the salvation of men. It was 
no afterthought or change of plan, as Theodoret remarks, but was 
fore-ordained dvwOev kai é€ dpyijs. 

cig Sdfav Hypa. Our eternal glory, or complete salvation 
(2 Cor. iv. 7; Rom. viii. 18, 21, etc.). From meaning ‘ opinion,’ 
and hence ‘public repute,’ ‘ praise,’ or ‘honour,’ doa acquires in 
many passages the peculiarly Biblical sense of ‘splendour,’ 
‘brightness,’ ‘glory.’ This ‘glory’ is used sometimes of physical 
splendour, sometimes of special ‘ excellence’ and ‘ pre-eminency’ ; 
or again of ‘majesty,’ denoting the unique glory of God, the 
sum-total either of His incommunicable attributes, or of those 
which belong to Christ. In reference to Christ, the glory may 
be either that of His pre-incarnate existence in the Godhead, 
or of His exaltation through Death and Resurrection, at God’s 
right hand. 

It is on this sense of the word that is based its eschatological 
sense, denoting the final state of the redeemed. Excepting 
Heb. ii. ro and 1 Pet. v. 1, this eschatological sense is almost 
peculiar to St Paul and is characteristic of him (xv. 43; 1 Thess. 
ik t23 2, Thess, ti. 145 Rom. v..25/Phil i.egpete,). “This 
state of the redeemed, closely corresponding to ‘the Kingdom 
of God,’ is called ‘the glory of God,’ because as God’s adopted 
sons they share in the glory of the exalted Christ, which consists 
in fellowship with God. This ‘glory’ may be said to be enjoyed 
in this life in so far as we are partakers of the Spirit who is the 
‘earnest’ (dppaBwy) of our full inheritance (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; 
Eph. i. 143; cf. Rom. viii. 23). But the eschatological sense is 
primary and determinant in the class of passages to which the 
present text belongs, and this fact is of importance. 

What is the wisdom of which the Apostle is speaking? Does 
he mean a special and esoteric doctrine reserved for a select 
body of the initiated (réAeor)? Or does he mean the Gospel, 
‘the word of the Cross,’ as it is apprehended, not by babes in 
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Christ, but by Christians of full growth? Some weighty con- 
siderations suggest the former view, which is adopted by Clement, 
Origen, Meyer, and others; especially the clear distinction made 
in ill. 1, 2 between the ydAa and the Bpapa, coupled with the 
right meaning of év in v. 6. On the other hand, the frequent 
assertions (i. 18, 24, 30) that Christ crucified is the Power and 
Wisdom of God, coupled with the fact that this Wisdom was 
‘fore-ordained for our salvation’ (see also cca in i. 21), seem 
to demand the equation of the wisdom uttered by the Apostle 
with the pwpia rod xnptyparos, and the equation of @cod codiav 
in li. 7 with @cod codiay in i. 24 (cf. i. 30). These considera- 
tions seem to be decisive. With Heinrici, Edwards, and others, 
we conclude that St Paul’s ‘wisdom’ is the Gospel, simply. 
With this Chrysostom agrees; codiav d€yer TO Kypvypa Kal Tov 
Tporov THS TwTypias, TO bia TOD oTavpov Gwhjvat: Terelovs 5é TOS 
IETLOTEVKOTAS. 

But the ydAa and the pope of iii. 2, and the distinction 
between réAevor and vymioe ev Xpiord, must be satisfied. The 
téXeot are able to follow the ‘unsearchable riches of Christ ’ and 
‘manifold wisdom of God’ (Eph. iii. 8, 10) into regions of 
spiritual insight, and into questions of practical import, to which 
vymeot Cannot at present rise. But they may rise, and with 
proper nurture and experience will rise. There is no bar to 
their progress. 

The ‘wisdom of God,’ therefore, comprises primarily Christ 
and Him crucified ; the preparation for Christ as regards Jew and 
Gentile ; the great mystery of the call of the Gentiles and the ap- 
parent rejection of the Jews; the justification of man and the 
principles of the Christian life ; and (the thought dominant in the 
immediate context) the consummation of Christ’s work in the dda 
pov. The Epistle to the Romans, which is an unfolding of the 
thought of 1 Cor. i. 24—31, is St Paul’s completest utterance of this 
wisdom. It is Bpaua, while our Epistle is occupied with things 
answering to ydAa, although we see how the latter naturally leads 
on into the range of deeper problems (xiii., xv.). But there is 
no thought here, or in Romans, or anywhere in St Paul’s writings, 
of a disciplina arcani or body of esoteric doctrine. The Bpéopa 
is meant for all, and all are expected to grow into fitness for it 
(see Lightfoot on Col. i. 26 f.); and the form of the Gospel (ii. 2) 
contains the whole of it in germ. 


8. fv odSels.. . €yvwxev. The jv must refer to codiay, ‘ which 
wisdom none of the rulers of this world hath discerned.’ 

ei ydp. Parenthetical confirmation of the previous statement. 
‘Had they discerned, as they did not, they would not have cruci- 
fied, as they did.’ It is manifest from this that the dpxovres are 
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neither demons nor angels, but the rulers who took part in 
crucifying the Christ. 

tov Kupiov ris So€fs. Cf. Jas. ii. 1; Eph. i. 17; Acts vil. 2; 
also Ps. xxiv. 7; Heb. ix. 5. The genitive is qualifying, but the 
attributive force is strongly emphatic, bringing out the contrast 
between the indignity of the Cross (Heb. xii. 2) and the majesty 
of the Victim (Luke xxii. 69, xxiii. 43).* 


9. &ddd. ‘On the contrary (so far from any, even among the 
great ones of this world, knowing this wisdom, the event was) 
just as it stands written.’ There is no difficulty in understanding 
yéyovev, or some such word, with xaOos yéyparrat. But the con- 
struction can be explained otherwise, and perhaps better. See 
below, and on 1. 19. 

& dpOadpds odk eiSev. The relative is co-ordinate with jy in 
v. 8, refers to codia, and therefore is zxdirectly governed by 
AaAdodpev in v. 7 (so Heinrici, Meyer, Schmiedel). It might (so 
Evans) be governed by dzexdAvyer, if we read juty d€ and take 
v.10 as an apodosis. But this is awkward, especially as @ does 
not precede xaOws yéyparrat. The only grammatical irregularity 
which it is necessary to acknowledge is that &@ serves first as an 
accusative governed by efdev and jxoveer, then as nominative to 
dvéBy, and once more in apposition to éca (or @) in the accus- 
ative. Such an anacoluthon is not at all violent. 

émt kapdiav ... odk dvéByn. Cf. Acts vil. 23; Isa. Ixv. 17; 
Jer. iii. 16, etc. ‘Heart’ in the Bible includes the mind, as 
here, Rom. i. 21, x. 6, etc. 

éoa. In richness and scale they exceed sense and thought 
(John xiv. 2). 

jtotpacev. Here only does St Paul use the verb of God. 
When it is so used, it refers to the blessings of fza/ glory, with 
(Luke ii. 31) or without (Matt. xx. 23, xxv. 34; Mark x. 40; Heb. 
xi. 16) including present grace; or else to the miseries of fixa/l 
punishment (Matt. xxv. 41). See note on ddga, v. 7. The ana- 
logy of N.T. language, and the dominant thought of the context 
here, compel us to find the primary reference in the consumma- 
tion of final blessedness. See Aug. De catech. rud. 27; Const. 
Apost. VII. xxxii. 2; with Irenaeus, Cyprian, Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen. This does not exclude, but rather carries 
with it, the thought of ‘present insight into Divine things’ 
(Edwards). See on v. 10, and last note on v. 7. 


* Crux servorum supplictum. Ho Dominum gloriae affecerunt (Beng.). 
‘©The levity of philosophers in rejecting the cross was only surpassed by 
the stupidity of poiiticians in inflicting it” (Findlay). The placing of 7.x.r. 
doé%s between ovx« &y and the verb throws emphasis on the words; ‘ they would 
never have crucified ‘he Lord of Glory’: cf. Heb. iv. 8, viii. 7 (Abbott, Johan- 
nine Gr. 2566). 
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tots dyamaow aitéy. See Rom. viii. 28-30. Clement of 
Rome (Cor. 34), in quoting this passage, restores rots Sropévovow 
from Isa. lxiv. 4 in place of rots dyaréow. This seems to show 
that he regards the xa@ws yéypamrae as introducing a quotation 
from Isaiah. 

We ought possibly to read 8ca jroluacev with A B C, Clem-Rom. 
But & #roluacey is strongly supported (§ DEF GLP, Clem-Alex. Orig, 
Polyc-Mart.). Vulg. has guae with defgr, 

The much debated question of the source of St Paul’s quota- 
tion must be solved within the limits imposed by his use of xaOas 
yéypartar. See on i. 19 and 31. The Apostle unquestionably 
intends to quote Canonical Scripture. Either, then, he actually 
does so, or he unintentionally (Meyer) slips into a citation from 
some other source. The only passages of the O.T. which come 
into consideration are three from Isaiah. (1) lxiv. 4, amd rod 
aidvos ok nKovoTapeErV ovde of 6POaApol jpav eldov cov 
wiv God Kal Ta epya God, & roujoes Tois trouevovow edeov (Heb. 
‘From eternity they have not heard, they have not hearkened, 
neither hath eye seen, a God save Thee, who shall do gloriously 
for him that awaiteth Him’), (2) Ixv. 17, xal od py éwerXOn 
airav él tHv Kap diay (observe the context). Also (3) lii. 15, 
as quoted Rom. xv. 21, a passage very slightly to the purpose. 
The first of these three passages is the one that is nearest to the 
present quotation. Its general sense is, ‘The only living God, 
who, from the beginning of the world, has proved Himself to be 
such by helping all who trust in His mercy, is Jehovah’; and it 
must be admitted that, although germane, it is not very close to 
St Paul’s meaning here. But we must remember that St Paul 
quotes with great freedom, often compounding different passages 
and altering words to suit his purpose. Consider the quotations 
in i. 19, 20, 31, and in Rom. ix. 27, 29, and especially in Rom. 
ix. 31, x. 6, 8,15. Freedom of quotation is a vera causa; and 
if there are degrees of freedom, an extreme point will be found 
somewhere. With the possible exception of the doubtful case 
in Eph. v. 14, it is probable that we reach an extreme point here. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that Clement of Rome, in the 
earliest extant quotation from our present passage, goes back to 
the LXX of Isa. lxiv. 4, which is evidence that he regarded that 
to be the source of St Paul’s quotation. At the very least, it 
proves that Clement felt that there was resemblance between 
1 Cor. ii. 9 and Isa. Ixiv. 4. 

Of other solutions, the most popular has been that of Origen 
(in Matt. xxvii. 9); 1m nullo regulari libro hoc positum invenitur, 
nist in Secretis Eliae Prophetae. Origen was followed by others, 
but was warmly contradicted by Jerome (¢ Zsaz. Ixiv. 4: see also 
Prol. in Gen. ix. and £p. lvii. [ci.] 7), who nevertheless allows 
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that the passage occurs not only in the Apocalypse of Elias, but 
also in the Ascension of Esaias. This, however, by no means 
proves that the Apostle quotes from either book; for the writers 
of those books may both of them be quoting from him. Indeed, 
it is fairly certain that this is true of the Apocalypse of Elias ; 
unless we reject the testimony of Epiphanius (aez. xlii.), who 
says that this Apocalypse also contains the passage in Eph. v. 14, 
which (if St Paul quotes it without adaptation) is certainly from 
a Christian source. And there is no good reason for doubting 
the statement of Epiphanius. The Apocalypse of Elias, if it 
existed at all before St Paul’s time, would be sure to be edited 
by Christian copyists, who, as in the case of many other apoca- 
lyptic writings, inserted quotations from N.T. books, especially 
from passages like the present one. The Ascension of Esaias, 
as quoted by Epiphanius (Ixvii. 3), was certainly Christianized, 
for it contained allusions to the Holy Trinity. It is probably 
identical with the Ascension and Vision of Isaiah, published by 
Laurence in an Ethiopic, and by Gieseler in a Latin, version. 
The latter (xi. 34) contains our passage, and was doubtless the 
one known to Jerome; the Ethiopic, though Christian, does not 
contain it. See Tisserant, Ascension d’Lsaie, p. 211. 

On the whole, therefore, we have decisive ground for regard- 
ing our passage as the source whence these Christian or Chris- 
tianized afocrypha derived their quotation, and not wice versa. 
Still more strongly does this hold good of. the paradox of “ over- 
sanguine liturgiologists” (Lightfoot), who would see in our 
passage a quotation from the Liturgy of St James, a document 
of the Gentile Church of Aelia far later than Hadrian, and full 
of quotations from the N.T.* 

Resch, also over-sanguine, claims the passage for his col- 
lection of Agvapha, or lost Sayings of our Lord, but on no 
grounds which call for discussion here. 

Without, therefore, denying that St Paul, like other N.T. 
writers, might quote a non-canonical book, we conclude with 
Clement of Rome and Jerome, that he meant to quote, and 
actually does quote—very freely and with reminiscence of lxv. 17 
—from Isa. Ixiv. 4. He may, as Origen saw, be quoting from 
a lost Greek version which was textually nearer to our passage 
than the Septuagint is, but such an hypothesis is at best only a 
guess, and, in view of St Paul’s habitual freedom, it is not a very 
helpful guess. 

The above view, which is substantially that of the majority of 
modern commentators, including Ellicott, Edwards, and Lightfoot 

* Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, 1. pp. 389 f., 11. pp. 106 f. ; Hammond, 


Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. x. Neither Origen nor Jerome know of 
any liturgical source. 
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(to whose note this discussion has special obligations) is rejected 
by Meyer-Heinr., Schmiedel, and some others, who think that St 
Paul, perhaps er incuriam, quotes one of the apocryphal writings 
referred to above. It has been shown already that this hypo- 
thesis is untenable. For further discussion, see Lightfoot, 
S. Clement of Rome, i. p. 390, and on Clem. Rom. Con 34; 
Resch, Agrapha, pp. 102, 154, 281; Thackeray, S¢ Paul and 
Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 240f. On the seemingly 
hostile reference of Hegesippus to this verse, see Lightfoot’s 
last note 7 doc. 

These two verses (9, 10) give a far higher idea of the future 
revelation than is found in Jewish apocalyptic writings, which 
deal rather with marvels than with the unveiling of spiritual 
truth. See Hastings, DZ. iv. pp. 186, 187; Schurer, /.P., 1. 
ill. pp. 129-132; Lacy. Bib. i. 210. 


10. jpiv ydp. Reason why we can utter things hidden from 
eye, ear, and mind of man: ‘Because to ws God, through the 
Spirit, unveiled them,’ or, ‘For to ws they were revealed by God 
through the Spirit.’ The jiv follows hard upon and interprets 
Tois dyaraow adrov, just as nuiv on Tots cwlouévors (i. 18): cf. 
Hptv in i, 30 and pov in il. 7. The mtv is in emphatic contrast 
to ‘the rulers of this world’ who do not know (vz. 8). God 
reveals His glory, through His Spirit, to those for whom it is 
prepared. See note on v. 7; also Eph. i. 14, 17; 2 Cor. i. 22. 

If dé be read instead of yap, we must either adopt the awkward 
construction of & 6f0aApés x.t.. advocated by Evans and rejected 
above, or else, with Ellicott, make 6€ introduce a second and 
supplementary contrast (co-ordinate with, but more general than, 
that introduced by ddAd in v. 9) to the ignorance of the 
apxovres in v. 8. On the whole, the “latent inferiority” of the 
reading 6¢ is fairly clear. 

dmexddupev. The aorist points to a definite time when the 
revelation took place, viz. to the entry of the Gospel into the 
world.* Compare the aorists in Col. i. 26; Eph. iii. 5. 

to yap mvedpa. Explanatory of ia rod rvevparos. The cwfo- 
uevor and the ayaravres Tov @edv possess the Spirit, who has, and 
gives access to, the secrets of God. 

épauva. The Alexandrian form of épevvg (T.R.). The word 
does not here mean ‘searcheth in order to know,’ any more than 
it means this when it is said that God searches the heart of man 
(Rom. viii. 27; Rev. ii. 23; Ps. cxxxix. 1), It expresses “the 

* Ts it true that ‘‘revelation is distinguished from ordinary spiritual in- 
fluences by its suddenness”? May there not bea gradual unveiling? Revela- 
tion implies that, without special aid from God, the truth in question would 


not have been discovered. Human ability and research would not have 
sufficed. 
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activity of divine knowledge” (Edwards) ; or rather, it expresses 
the activity of the Spirit in throwing His light upon the deep 
things of God, for those in whom He dwells. Scrutatur omuza, 
non quia nescit, ut inveniat, sed quia nihil relinguit quod nesciat 
(Atto). For the form see Gregory, Prolegomena to Tisch., 
. SI. 
+a Ban. Cf. ’Q Babos wrAovrov Kat codias Kal yvwcews Oeod 
(Rom. xi. 33), and contrast 7a Babéa rod Zarava, ws A€yovow (Rev. 


‘e 


iij’24).* 


jpiv yap (Band several cursives, Sah. Copt., Clem-Alex. Bas.) seems to 
be preferable to quiy 6é (NACDEFGLP, Vulg. Syrr. Arm, Aeth., 
Orig.), but the external evidence for the latter is very strong. Certainly 
dmexddupyey 6 Ocds (NABCDEFGP, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) is 
preferable to 6 Oeds dm. (L, Sah. Orig.). After mveduaros, N23 DEFGL, 
Vulg. Syrr. Sah. Arm. Aeth. AV. add airod. N* A BC, Copt. RV. omit. 


11. tis yap otSev dvOpdmav. This verse, taken as a whole, 
confirms the second clause of v. 10, and thereby further explains 
the words 61a rod rvevuaros. The words av6pairwv and avOpeazov, 
repeated, are emphatic, the argument being @ minori ad majus. 
Even a human being has within him secrets of his own, which 
no human being whatever can penetrate, but only his own spirit. 
How much more is this true of God! The language here 
recalls Prov. xx. 27, p&s Kupiov von avOpdrwv, ds épavva tapeta 
kotXias. Cf. Jer. xvii. 9, 10. The question does not mean that 
nothing about God can be known; it means that what is known 
is known through His Spirit (v. 10). 

7a t00 dvOpamov. The personal memories, reflexions, motives, 
etc., of any individual human being; all the thoughts of which 
he is conscious (iv. 4). 

76 rvedpa Tod dvOp. 76 év attG. The word zvedua is here used, 
as in v. 5, vii. 34; 2 Cor. vil. 1; 1 Thess. v. 23, in the purely 
psychological sense, to denote an element in the natural con- 
stitution of every human being. This sense, if we carefully 
separate all passages where it may stand for the spirit of man as 
touched by the Spirit of God, is not very frequent in Paul. See 
below on v. 14 for the relation of rvetua to Wuyy. 

odtws kal «.7.. It is here that the whole weight of the state- 
ment lies. 

éyvwxev, This seems to be purposely substituted for the 
weaker and more general oidev. For the contrast between the 
two see 2 Cor. v. 16; 1 John ii. 29. “The éyvwxey seems to 
place 74 rod @eod a degree more out of reach than oidev does ra. 
Tov avOpwrov” (Lightfoot, whose note, with its illustrations from 
1 John, should be consulted). This passage is a locus classicus 


* Clem. Rom. (Cor. 40) has rpodjwv oby juty dvrwy rovTwr, Kae éykeku- 
ores els TA BAO Tis Oelas yrwoews. 
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for the Divinity, as Rom. viii. 26, 27 is for the Personality, of the 
Holy Spirit. 

ei ph. ‘But only,’ as in Gal. i. 7, and (probably) i. 19; 
cf. ii. 16. 

70 mveGpa to Geos. St Paul does not add 76 & aird, which 
would have suggested a closer analogy between the relation of 
man’s spirit to man and that of God’s Spirit to God than the 
argument requires, and than the Apostle would hold to exist. 


A 17, Ath. Cyr-Alex. omit év@pérwr. F G omit the second roi dvApd- 
mov. FG have éyw, while L has oléev, for éyvuxey (RNABCDEP, 
Vulg. cognovit), 


12. jpets 3. See on qpiy in v. 10: ‘we Christians.’ 

of 76 rveGpa tod Kéopou ... ddhdd. An interjected negative 
clause, added to give more force to the positive statement that 
follows, as in Rom. viii. 15. What does St Paul mean by ‘the 
spirit of the world’? 

(1) Meyer, Evans, Edwards, and others understand it of 
Satan, or the spirit of Satan, the xécpos being “a system of 
organized evil, with its own principles and its own laws” (Evans) : 
see Eph. ii. 2, vi. 11; John xii. 31; 1 John iv. 3, v. 19; and 
possibly 2 Cor. iv. 4. But this goes beyond the requirements of 
the passage: indeed, it seems to go beyond the analogy of N.T. 
language, in which xéopos has not fer se a bad sense. Nor is 
‘the wisdom of the world’ Satanica]. It is human, not divine; 
but it is evil only in so far as ‘the flesh’ is sinful: z¢. it is not 
inherently evil, but only when ruled by sin, instead of being 
subjected to the Spirit. See Gifford’s discussion of the subject 
in his Comm. on Romans, Viii. 15. 

(z) Heinrici, Lightfoot, and others understand of the temper 
of the world, “the spirit of human wisdom, of the world as 
alienated from God”: non sumus instituti sapientia mundi (Est.). 
On this view it is practically identical with the dvOpwrivy cogia 
of v, 13, and homogeneous with the ¢povqpa ris capxés of Rom. 
viii. 6, 7: indeed, it may be said to be identical with it in 
substance, though not in aspect. In both places in this verse, 
therefore, zveipa would be impersonal, and a/most attributive, as 
in Rom. viii. 15; but there the absence of the article makes a 
difference. Compare the zvetpa érepov 6 otk éAdBere in 2 Cor. 
xi. 4. On the whole, this second explanation of ‘the spirit of 
the world’ seems to be the better. 

AdPopev. Like drexdhupey (v. 10), this aorist refers to a 
definite time when the gift was received. “St Paul regards the 
gift as ideally summed up when he and they were ideally included 
in the Christian Church, though it is true that the Spirit is 
received constantly” (Lightfoot), Cf. xii. 13. 
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73 mveipa Td ék Tod Ocod. The gift rather than the Person of 
the Spirit, although here, as not infrequently in Paul, the dis- 
tinction between the Personal Spirit of God (v. 11), dwelling in 
man (Rom. viii. 11), and the spirit (in the sense of the higher 
element of man’s nature), inhabited and quickened by the Holy 
Spirit, is subtle and difficult to fix with accuracy. The Person is 
in the gift, and the activity of the recipient is the work of the 
Divine Indweller. 

iva ciSdpev. This is the result to which vv. to—12 lead up. 
The words reproduce, under a different aspect, the thought in 
nutv arexddAvpev 6 @eos, and give the foundation for v. 13, & kai 
Aadovpev. 

Ta... xapicbevra fpiv. The same blessings appear suc- 
cessively as ddfav jnuav (v. 7), doa Hroipacey «.7.A. (v. 9), and Ta 
xapicbevra (v. 12). The last perhaps includes “a little more of 
present reference” (Ellicott). The connexion of thought in the 
passage may be shown by treating wv. 11 and 12 as expanding 
the thought of v. 10 into a kind of syllogism ;—major premiss, 
None knows the things of God, but only the Spirit of God; 
minor premiss, We received the Spirit which is of God; con- 
clusion, So that we know what is given us by God. The 
possession of the gift of the Spirit of God is a sort of middle 
term which enables the Apostle to claim the power to know, and 
to utter, the deep things of God. 


After rod kdouov, D E F G, Vulg. Copt. Arm. add rovrov. NABCLP, 
Syrr. Aeth, omit. 


13. & kai Nadodper. This is the dominant verb of the whole 
passage (vv. 6, 7: see notes on Hy, v. 8, d and dca, v. 9). The 
kai emphasizes the justification, furnished by the preceding 
verses, for the claim made; ‘Which are the very things that we 
do utter.’ The present passage is the personal application of 
the foregoing, as vv. 1-5 are of i. 18-31. 

SiBaxtois dvOpwmivns copias. ‘Taught by man’s wisdom.’ 
We have similar genitives in John vi. 45, d:daxrot @cod, and in 
Matt. xxv. 34, edAoynuevor tod wartpds. In class. Grk. the con- 
struction is found only in poets ; xeivys didaxra (Soph. Elect. 343), 
Sidaxrats dvOpdrwv dperats (Pind. O/. ix. 152). Cf. i. 17. 

Sidaxtots mvedyuatos. See on wv. 4, where, as here and 1 Thess. 
i. 5, wvedua has no article. The Apostle is not claiming verbal 
inspiration ; but verba rem seguuntur (Wetstein). Cf. Luke xxi. 
15; Jer.i.9. Sapzentia est scaturigo sermonum (Beng.). Bentley, 
Kuenen, etc. conjecture év adiddxrous rvevparos. 

TVEUMATLKOLS TVEULATLKA GuvKpivovtes. Two questions arise 
here, on the answer to which the interpretation of the words 
depends,—the gender of wvevmarixois, and the meaning of ovr- 
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xpivew. The latter is used by St Paul only here and 2 Cor. x. 12, 
whére it means ‘to compare.’ This is a late use, frequent from 
Aristotle onwards, but out of place here, although adopted in 
both AV. and RV. text. Its classical meaning is ‘to join 
fitly,’ ‘compound,’ ‘combine’ (RV. marg.). In the LXX it has 
the meaning ‘to interpret,’ but only in the case of dreams 
(Gen. xv 8, 16, 22, xii 12, “153-Judg. vii. 15; Dan. v. .12, 
vil. 15, 16). We have, therefore, the following possibilities to 
consider :— 

(1) Taking zvevparcxois as neuter ;—either, 

(a) Combining spiritual things (the words) with spiritual 
things (the subject matter) ; or, 

(8) Interpreting (explaining) spiritual things by spiritual 
things. 

This (8) may be understood in a variety of ways ;— 

Interpreting O.T. types by N.T. doctrines. 
Interpreting spiritual truths by spiritual language. 
Interpreting spiritual truths by spiritual faculties. 

Of these three, the first is very improbable; the third is 
substantially the explanation adopted by Luther; uzd richten 
getstliche Sachen getstlich. 

(2) Taking rvevparixots as masculine ;—either, 

(y) Suiting (matching) spiritual matter to spiritual 
hearers ; or, 
(8) Interpreting spiritual truths to spiritual hearers, 

In favour of taking wvevpartxots as neuter may be urged the 
superior epigrammatic point of keeping the same gender for both 
terms, and the naturalness of mvevyarixots being brought into 
close relation with the ovvy- in cuv«pivovres. These considera- 
tions are of weight, and the resultant sense is good and relevant, 
whether we adopt (a) or the third form of (8). As Theodore 
of Mopsuestia puts it, dua trav tod mvevpatos amodeiEewv Tv Tod 
avevpatos didackaXdiay muotovpeba, 

On the other hand, in favour of taking wvevparixots as mascu- 
line, there is its markedly emphatic position, as if to prepare the 
way for the contrast with wvyxixés which immediately follows, and 
which now becomes the Apostle’s main thought. This considera- 
tion perhaps turns the scale in favour of taking mvevparixois as 
‘spiritual persons.’ Of the two explanations under this head, one 
would unhesitatingly prefer (5), were not the use of ovv«pivew in 
the sense of ‘interpret’ confined elsewhere to the case of dreams. 
This objection is not fatal, but it is enough to leave us in doubt 
whether St Paul had this meaning in his mind. The other 
alternative (y) has the advantage of being a little less remote 
from the Apostle’s only other use of the word. In either case, 
taking wv. as masculine, we have the Apostle coming back “full 
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circle” to the thought of v. 6, év rots teAcdous, which now receives 
its necessary justification. 

Before concluding the discussion ef the true wisdom, the 
Apostle glances at those who are, and those who are not, fitted 
to receive it. 


After rvedyaros, DDEL P, Aeth, AV. add dylo. NABCD*FG17, 
Vulg. RV. omit. i 


II. 14-III. 4. THE SPIRITUAL AND THE ANIMAL 
CHARACTERS. 


Only the spiritual man can receive the true wisdom. 
You Corinthians cannot receive tt, for your dissensions show 
that you are not spiritual. 


14 Now the man whose interests are purely material has no 
mind to receive what the Spirit of God has to impart to him: it 
is all foolishness to him, and he is incapable of understanding it, 
because it requires a spiritual eye to see its true value. ) But 
the spiritual man sees the true value of everything, yet his own 
true value is seen by no one who is not spiritual like himself. 
16 For what human being ever knew the thoughts of the Lord 
God, so as to be able to instruct and guide Him? But those of 
us who are spiritual do share the thoughts of Christ. 

iil. 1 And I, Brothers, acting on this principle, have not been 
able to treat you as spiritual persons, but as mere creatures of 
flesh and blood, as still only babes in the Christian course. 
21 gave you quite elementary teaching, and not the more solid 
truths of the, Gospel, for these ye were not yet strong enough 
to digest. So far from being so then, not even now are ye 
strong enough, for ye are still mere beginners. For so long as 
jealousy and contention prevail among you, are you not mere 
tyros, behaving no better than the mass of mankind? 4 For 
when one cries, I for my part stand by Paul, and another, I by 
Apollos, are you anything better than men who are still 
uninfluenced by the Spirit of God? 


14. Wuxixds 8€ GvOpwros. This is in sharpest contrast to 
mvevpatikots (V. 13), for wuxikds means ‘animal’ (animalis homo, 
Vulg.) in the etymological sense, and nearly so in the ordinary 
sense: see xv. 44, 46; Jas. ill. 15; Jude 19 (Wvxixol rvedua odK 
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€xovres). * The term is not necessarily based upon a supposed 
: trichotomous’ psychology, as inferred by Apollinaris and others 
from 70 zveipa Kai 4 Wx Kal 70 copa in Thess. v. 23 (see 
Lightfoot’s note). It is based rather upon the conception of 
Woxy as the mere correlative of organic life. Aristotle defines it 
as mpurn evrerexera oapatos pvoiod dpyavixov. In man, this 
comprises zvedpa in the merely psychological sense (note on 
y. 11), but not necessarily in the sense referred to above (note 
on v, 12). See, however, v. 5; Phil. i. 27; Eph. vi. 17; Col. 
ili. 23; 1 Pet. iv. 6. In Luke i. 46, yvyq and wveipa seem to be 
synonymous. The yvxq ranges with vots (Rom. vii. 23, 355 
Col. ii. 18), in one sense contrasted with odpé, but like odpé in 
its inability to rise to practical godliness, unless aided by the 
mveipa. We may say that pvxq is the ‘energy’ or correlative 
of odpé. 

Although, therefore, pvyq is not used in N.T. in a bad sense, 
to distinguish the animal from the spiritual principle in the 
human soul, yet Ywvyxtxds is used of a man whose motives do not 
rise above the level of merely human needs and aspirations. 
The ypuyixds is the ‘unrenewed’ man, the ‘natural’ man 
(AV., RY.), as distinct from the man who is actuated by the 
Spirit The word is thus practically another name for the 

capxixds (iii. 1, 3). See Kirkpatrick on Wisd. ix. 15. 

06 Béxeran. Not ‘is incapable of receiving,’ but ‘does not 
accept,’ z.¢. he rejects, refuses. AcxerGar =‘ to accept,’ ‘to take 
willingly ’ (2 Cor. viii. 17; 1 Thess. i. 6, etc.). 

Or mvevparixds Gvaxpiverar. The nature of the process is 
beyond him; it requires characteristics which he does not 
possess. The verb is used frequently by St Paul in this 
Epistle, but not elsewhere. It is one of the 103 N.T. words 
which are found only in Paul and Luke (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. 

p- 190). Here it means ‘judge of,’ ‘sift,’ as in Acts xvii. 11 of 
the liberal-minded Beroeans, who sifted the Scriptures, to get at 
the truth: Dan. Sus. 13, 43, 51. 


15. 6 8€ mvevpatixds. The man in whom zvetpa has its 
rightful predominance, which it gains by being informed by, and 
united with, the Spirit of God, and in no other way. Man as 
man is a spiritual being, but only some men are actually 
spiritual ; just as man is a rational being, but only some men are 
actually rational. Natural capacity and actual realization are 
not the same thing. 

évaxpiver pev méyta. ‘He judges of everything,’ ‘sifts every- 

* Cf. Juvenal (xv. 1471.), Mundi Principio indulsit communis conditor 
tllis Tantum animas, nobis animum quogue. See Chadwick, Pastoral Teach- 
tng, p- 153- 

4 
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thing,’ 1 Thess. v. 21; Phil. i. 10; contrast Rom. ti. 18. The 
whole Epistle exemplifies this principle in St Paul’s person (vii. 25, 
Vil. 1, x. 14, xi. 1, etc.). Aristotle, in defining virtue, comes back 
to the judgment formed by the mature character: ds av 6 dpovipos 
éptocev (Eth, Mic. u. vi. 15). ‘Judgeth’ (AV., RV.) does not 
quite give the meaning of what is expressed here: ‘examines’ is 
nearer to it. 

atts S€¢ im obSevds dvaxptverat. This perhaps means ‘ by no 
non-spiritual person’ (cf. 1 John iv. 1). It does not mean that 
the spiritual man is above criticism (iv. 3, 4, xiv. 32; Rom. 
xiv. 4). St Paul is not asserting the principle of Protagoras, 
that the individual judgment is for each man the criterion of 
truth ; wdvtwv pérpov dvOpwmos, Tov pev dvtwv os éoti Tov dé pH 
dvtwv ws ovk éori. He is asserting, with Bishop Butler, the 
supremacy of conscience, and the right and duty of personal 
judgment. But it is the spiritual man who has this vantage- 
ground. The text has been perverted in more than one 
direction; on the one hand, as an excuse for the licence of 
persons whose conduct has stamped them as unspiritual, e.g. the 
Anabaptists of Munster; on the other, as a ground for the 
irresponsibility of ecclesiastical despotism in the medizval 
Papacy, ¢.g. by Boniface vii. in the Bull Unam sanctam, and by 
Cornelius 4 Lapide on this passage. The principle laid down by 
St Paul gives no support to either anarchy or tyranny; it is the 
very basis of lawful authority, both civil and religious ; all the 
more so, because it supplies the principle of authority with the 
necessary corrective. 

dvakptverar. ‘Is judged of,’ ‘subjected to examination.’ 
See on iv. 3, 4, 5, ix. 3, X: 25, 273 also on Luke xxiii. 14. “Ave- 
kpuows (Acts xxv. 26) was a legal term at Athens for a preliminary 
investigation, preparatory to the actual xpiots, which for St 
Paul would have its analogue in ‘the day’ (iv. 5). Lightfoot 
gives examples of the way in which the Apostle delights to 
accumulate compounds of «pivw (iv..3, vi. 1-6, xi. 29-32; 2 Cor. 
x. 12; Rom. 1. 1). By playing on words he sometimes 
illuminates great truths or important personal experiences. 


&* omits the whole of this verse. AC D* FG omit yéy after dvaxpiver. 
mdvra (X! BD? E F G L) is to be preferred to 7a rdvta (A C D* P), 


16. tis yap éyvw. Proof of what has just been claimed for 
the mvevparuds: he has direct converse with a source of light 
which is not to be superseded by any merely external norm. 
The quotation (ris . . . atrdv) is from the LXX of Isa. xl. 13, 
adapted by the omission of the middle clause, cai ris airod 
aivBovdos éyévero; This clause is retained in Rom. xi. 34, while 
ds ovvBiBdoe airév is omitted. The aorist (éyvw) belongs to 
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the quotation, and must not be pressed as having any special 
forge here; ‘hath known’ (AV., RV.). On the other hand, the 
immediate transition from votv Kupiov to vody Xpicrod as equivalent 
is full of deep significance. Cf. Wisd. ix. 13; Ecclus. i. 6; 
job xxxvi. 22, 23, 26; and see on Rom. x. 12, 13. 

vouv Kuptou. The vody (LXX) corresponds to the Hebrew 
for veda in the original. In God, vots and zvetua are identical 
(see, as to man, on v. 14), but not in aspect, vods being suitable 
to denote the Divine knowledge or counsel, zvedua the Divine 
action, either in creation or in grace. 

ds cuvBiBdoe adtév. The relative refers to ovvBovdos in Isa. 
xl. 13. As St Paul omits the clause containing ovvBovdAos, the 
és is left without any proper construction. But it finds a kind 
of antecedent in ris; ‘Who hath known... that he should 
instruct’ (RV.). SvvBuBalew occurs several times in N.T. in its 
classical meanings of ‘join together,’ ‘conclude,’ ‘ prove’; but in 
Biblical Greek, though not in classical, it has also the meaning 
of ‘instruct.’ Thus in Acts xix. 33, where the true reading 
(8 A BE) seems to be ovveBiBacay “Adéfavdpov, Alexander is 
‘primed’ with a defence of the Jews, for which he cannot get a 
hearing. ‘This meaning of ‘instruct’ is frequent in LXX. In 
class. Grk. we should have évBiBdlew. 

Hpets 8€ vodv Xpiotod €xouev. We have this by the agency of 
the Spirit of God; and the mind of the Spirit of God is known 
to the Searcher of hearts (Rom. viil. 27). The mind of Christ 
is the correlative of His Spirit, which is the Spirit of God (Rom. 
viii. 9 ; Gal. iv. 6), and this mind belongs to those who are His by 
virtue of their vital union with Him (Gal. ii. 20, 21, iii. 27; Phil. 
i. 8; Rom. xiii. 14). The thought is that of v. 12 in another 
form: see also vii. 40; and 2 Cor. xili. 3, tod év éuot AadodyTos 
Xpicrod. The emphatic ets (see on i. 18, 23, 30, ii. 10, 12) 
serves to associate all wvevyartixoi with the Apostle, and also all 
his readers, so far as they are, as they ought to be, among oi 
owlopevor (i. 18). 

We ought probably to prefer Xpiorod (8 A C D® EL P, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. 


Arm., Orig.) to Kupiov (B D* FG, Aug. Ambrst.). Xpiorod would be 
likely to be altered to conform with the previous Kuplov. 


III. 1-4. In following to its application his contrast between 
the spiritual and the animal character, the Apostle is led back to 
his main subject, the oxicuara. These dissensions show which 
type of character predominates among his readers. The passage 
corresponds to ii. 13 (see note there), and forms its negative 
counterpart, prepared for by the contrast (ii. 13-16) between the 
spiritual and the animal man. 
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Kéyd, d8ehpol. See on i. ro and ii. 1. 

ds mveupatixois, Ideally, all Christians are rvevparuxoé (xii. 3, 
13; Gal. iv. 3-7): but by no means all the Corinthians were such 
in fact.* Along with the heathen, they are in the category of 
Wuxuxol Or wapkikoi, but they are not on a level with the heathen. 
They are babes in character, but ‘babes 7” Christ’; and, apart 
from the special matters for blame, there are many healthy 
features in their condition (i. 4-9, xi. 2). 

GAN ds capkivors. The word is chosen deliberately, and it 
expresses a shade of meaning different from capxuxds, placing the 
state of the Corinthians under a distinct aspect. The termination 
-wvos denotes a material relation, while -xos denotes an ethical or 
dynamic relation, to the idea involved in the root. In 2 Cor. 
iil. 3 the tables are made of stone, the hearts are made of flesh 
(see note on évOpwrrivos, iv. 3). Accordingly, capxivos means ‘of 
flesh and blood,’ what a man cannot help being, but a state to 
be subordinated to the higher law of the Spirit, and enriched and 
elevated by it. We are all capxivor (€6 év capxi, Gal. ii. 20), but 
we are not to live kata capka (xv. 50; Rom. viii. 12; 2 Cor. 
x. 2, 3). The state of the vymos is not culpable 2 z¢se/f, but it 
becomes culpable if unduly prolonged (xiii. 11, xiv. 20). 

There are two other views respecting capxivos which may be 
mentioned, but seem to be alien to the sense. Meyer holds that 
the word means ‘wholly of flesh,’ without any influence of the 
spirit (John iii. 6). In the capxixds, although the flesh still has 
the upper hand, yet there is some counteracting influence of the 
spirit. This view makes the state of the capxixés an advance 
upon that of the capkivos, and is really an inversion of the true 
sense. Evans regards capkivos as a term free from amy reproach. 
It is “the first moral state after conversion, in a figure borrowed 
from an infant, which to outward view is little more than a living 
lump of dimpled flesh, with few signs of intelligence.” This is 
an exaggeration of the true sense. Cf. Arist. H7/. JVic. 111. ix. 2. 


capxlvos (XN A BC* D* 17) is the original reading, of which capkixois 
(D? E F GL P) is obviously a correction. 


2. ydda Suds érdtica, ob Bpdya. Cf. Heb. v. 12, where oreped 
tpopy takes the place of Bpaua. The verb governs both sub- 
stantives by a very natural zeugma: it takes a double accusative, 
and the passive has the accusative of the thing (xii. 13). The ydéAa 
is described ii. 2, the Bpadpa, ii. 6-13, and the distinction corre- 
sponds to the method necessarily adopted by every skilful teacher. 
The wise teacher proves himself to be such by his ability to 
impart, in the most elementary grade, what is really fundamental 


* Cf. yevsueba mvevuarixol, yerwmeda vads rédecos TS Oew (Ep. of Barn, 
iv. 11), @ possible reminiscence of this and v. 16. 
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and educative—what is simple, and yet gives insight into the full 
instruction that is to follow. The ‘milk,’ or 6 tis dpxns rod 
Xpurrod Adyos (Heb. vi. 1), would be more practical than doctrinal 
(as ii. 2), and would tell of ‘temperance and righteousness and 
judgment to come’ before communicating the foundation-truths 
as to the person and work of Christ. Christ Himself begins in 
this way ; ‘Thou knowest the commandments’; ‘ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand.’ The metaphor was current 
among the Rabbis, and occurs in Philo (see Lightfoot’s note). 
The aorist érérwca refers to a definite period, evidently that 
which began with the 7@or of ii. 1, viz. the eighteen months of 
Acts xviii. 11. 

oUmw yap éduvac0e. ‘For ye had not yet the power.’ The 
verb is used absolutely, as in x. 13.* This use is not rare in 
LXX, and is found in Plato, Xenophon, etc. The tense indi- 
cates a process. This process was one of growth, but the growth 
was too slow. 


DEFGL, Arm. Aeth. AV. insert kal before od Bpdua. NABCP, 
Vulg. Copt. RV. omit. 


8. GN’ od8€ Er viv Sdvacbe. The new verse (but hardly a 
new paragraph) should begin here (WH.). B omits ér, but the 
omission may be accidental. It adds force to the rebuke, but 
for that reason might have been inserted. The external evidence 
justifies its retention. The ddd has its strongest ‘ascensive’ 
force; ‘Nay, but not yet even now have ye the power’ (vi. 8; 
2 Cor. i. 9; Gal. ii. 3). The impression made by this passage, 
especially when combined with vv. 6, 10, il. 1, and dxoverau in 
v. 1, is that St Paul had as yet paid only one visit to Corinth. 
The dpre in xvi. 7 does not necessarily suggest a hasty visit 
already paid. The second visit of a painful character, which 
seems to be implied in 2 Cor. xiii, may have been paid a/¢er this 
letter was written. Those who think it was paid Je/ore this letter, 
explain the silence about it throughout this letter by supposing 
that it was not only painful, but very short. 

dmou yap év byiv. The adverb of place acquires the force of 
a conditional particle in classical authors as here: cf. Clem. 
Rom. Cor. 43. In Tudor English, ‘ where’ is sometimes used for 
‘whereas.’ But here the notion of place, corresponding to év 
tyiv, is not quite lost; ‘seeing that envy and strife find place 
among you.’ Cf. éu in Gal. il. 28. 

Lijdos kal Epis. Strife is the outward result of envious feeling : 
Gal. v. 20; Clem. Rom. Cov. 3. There is place in Christian 
ethics for honourable emulation (Gal. iv. 18), but {jAos without 


* Trenaeus (IV. xxxviii. 2) has o¥dé yap jdvvacGe Baordgew (from John 
xvi. 12), and his translator has xondum enim poteratis escam percipere, 
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qualification, though ranked high by Aristotle * (Rfed. ii. 11), 
is placed by the Apostle among ‘works of the flesh.’ Lightfoot 
"gives other instances of differences in estimation between heathen 
and Christian ethics. 

obxt capkikol éote; See above on capkivor, and cf. ix. 11; 
Rom. xv. 27. Here, as in 2 Cor. i. 12, capxtxof means ‘con- 
formable to and governed by the flesh,’ actuated by low motives, 
above which they ought by this time to have risen. 

kata &vOpwmoy mepimatette. ‘Walk on a merely human level’ 
(xv. 32; Gal. i. 11, iii 15; Rom. iii, 5): contrast xara @cdv 
(2 Cor. vii. 9-11; Rom. vili. 27). This level cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of the Yuyuxds avOpwros (ii. 14). Tepurareiv, 
of manner of life, is frequent in Paul and 2 and 3 John, while 
other writers more often have dvacrpépew and dvacrpopy: cf. 
ép0o8orotv (Gal. ii. 14), wopeverOar (Luke i, 6, vill. 14) and see 
Vile 17, 4 CL.) n xi. s5, 


D* FG have capklvo for capxixol. DEFGL, Syrr. AV. add kal 
dixooraclae after gos. NABCP, Vulg. Copt. Arm, Aeth. RV. omit. 
See Iren. IV. xxxviil. 2. 


4. grav yap A€yn tus. ‘For whenever one saith’: each such 
utterance is one more verification (ydp) of the indictment.t Cf. 
the construction in xy. 27. 

éyo pév . . . érepos 8. The wey and the dé correspond logi- 
cally, although not grammatically. St Paul mentions only himself 
and Apollos by name (cf. iv. 6), because he can less invidiously 
use these names as the point of departure for the coming analysis 
of the conception of the Christian Pastorate (iii. 5-iv. 5). 

obk dvOpwrot éore; ‘Are ye not mere human creatures?’ 
They did not rise above a purely human level. The expression 
is the negative equivalent of capxixoé in the parallel clause,— 
negative, because implying the lack, not only of spirituality, but 
even of manliness. The lack of spirituality is implied in the 
whole context, the lack of manliness in the word itself, which 
classical writers contrast with dvyp. In xvi. 13 this contrast is 
implied in dvdpileoe. See Ps. xlix. 2 and Isa. ii. 9 for a similar 
contrast in Hebrew. The Corinthians were dv@pw7o in failing to 
rise to the higher range of motives; and they were capxexo/ in 

* He contrasts it with envy, which is always bad and springs from a mean 
character ; whereas the man who is moved by emulation is conscious of being 
capable of higher things. Wetstein distinguishes thus; {fos cogétatione, 
eps verbes, Sixooraclat opere. 

+ Abbott renders, ‘In the very moment of saying’; by uttering a party- 
cry he stamps himself as carnal; so also in xiv. 26 ( Johan. Gr. 2534). There 
is here nothing inconsistent with i. 5—7. There he thanks God for the gifts 


with which He had enriched the Corinthians, Here he blames them for the 
poor results. 
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allowing themselves to be swayed by the lower range, a range 
which they ought (é ydp) to have left behind as a relic of 
heathenism (vi. 11, xii. 2). 

‘Tn all periods of great social activity, when society becomes 
observant of its own progress, there is a tendency to exalt the 
persons and means by which it progresses. Hence, in turn, 
kings, statesmen, parliaments, and then education, science, 
machinery and the press, have had their hero-worship. Here, 
at Corinth, was a new phase, ‘minister-worship.’ No marvel, 
in an age when the mere political progress of the Race was felt 
to be inferior to the spiritual salvation of the Individual, and to 
the purification of the Society, that ministers, the particular 
organs by which this was carried on, should assume in men’s 
eyes peculiar importance, and the special gifts of Paul or Apollos 
be extravagantly honoured. No marvel either, that round the 
more prominent of these, partizans should gather” (F. W. 
Robertson). Origen says that, if the partizans of Paul or 
Apollos are mere av@pw7o, then, if you are a partizan of some 
vastly inferior person, djAov Ort ovKéere ovde AVvOpwrros Ef, GAAG Kal 
xelpov 4 avOpwros. You may perhaps be addressed as yevyypara 
éxdvav, if you have such base preferences. Bachmann remarks 
that, although the present generation has centuries of Christian 
experience behind it, it can often be as capricious, one-sided, 
wrong-headed, and petty as any Corinthians in its judgments on 
its spiritual teachers and their utterances. 


We should read ovx« (N* ABC 17) rather than the more emphatic, and 
in this Epistle specially common ovx! (DEF GL P), which is genuine in 
V. 3,1. 20, v. 12, vi. 7, etc. And we should read &vOpwra(8* ABCDEFG 
17, Vulg. Copt. Aeth. RV.) rather than oapxucol (X* LP, Syrr. AV.). 
avOpwHmivor (iv. 3, x. 13) is pure conjecture. 

We now reach another main section of this sub-division 
(i. ro-iv. 21) of the First Part (i. ro-vi. 20) of the Epistle. 
St Paul has hitherto (i. 17-111. 4) been dealing with the false and 
the true conception of co¢éa, in relation to Christian Teaching. 
He now passes to the Teacher. 


III. 5-IV. 21. THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN PASTORATE. 


(i.) General Definition (iii. 5-9). 
(ii.) The Builders (iii, 10-15). 
(iii.) The Temple (iii. 16, 17). 
(iv.) Warning against a ‘mere human’ estimate of the Pastoral 
Office (iii. 18-iv. 5). 
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Personal Application of the foregoing, and Conclusion of the 
subject of the Dissensions (iv. 6-21). 


III. 5-9. General Definition of the Christian Pastorate. 


Teachers are mere instruments in the hands of God, who 
alone produces the good results. 


5 What is there really in either Apollos or me? We are not 
heads of parties, and we are not the authors or the objects of 
your faith. We are just servants, through whose instrumentality 
you received the faith, according to the grace which the Lord 
gave to each of you. It was my work to plant the faith in you, 
Apollos nourished it; but it was God who, all the time, was 
causing it to grow. 7So then, neither the planter counts for 
anything at all, nor the nourisher, but only He who caused it to 
grow, viz. God. ® Now the planter and the nourisher are in one 
class, equals in aim and spirit ; and yet each will receive his own 
special wage according to his own special responsibility and toil. 
9 God is the other class; for it is God who allows us a share in 
His work; it is God’s field (as we have seen) that ye are; it is 
God’s building (as we shall now see) that ye are. 

The Apostle has shown that the dissensions are rooted, firstly, 
in a misconception of the Gospel message, akin, in most cases, 
to that of the Greeks, who seek wisdom in the low sense of clever- 
ness, and akin, in other cases, to that of the Jews, who are 
ever seeking for a sign. He goes on to trace the dissensions 
to a second cause, viz. a perverted view of the office and function 
of the Christian ministry. First, however, he lays down the true 
character of that ministry. 

5. ti ody éortv; A question, Socratic in form, leading up 
naturally to a definition, and thus checking shallow conceit 
(v. 18, iv. 6) by probing the idea underlying its glib use of words. 
‘What zs Apollos? ze. What is his essential office and function ? 
How is he to be ‘accounted of’? (iv. 1). The two names are 
mentioned three times, and each time the order is changed, 
perhaps intentionally, to lead up to & eiow (v. 8). The odv 
follows naturally upon the mention of Apollos in v. 4, but 
marks also a transition to a question raised by the whole matter 
ee discussion,—a new question, and a question of the first 
rank. 

Sidxovor. The word is used here in its primary and general 
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sense of ‘servant.’* It connotes active service (see note on 
tarnpérys in iv. 1) and is probably from a root akin to dudxw (cf. 
‘pursuivant’). See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, pp. 202 f. 

SU dv émotetoate. Per quos, non in guos (Beng.). The aorist 
points back to the time of their conversion (cf. xv. 2; Rom. xiii. 
11), but it sums up their whole career as Christians. 

kat éxdotw ds 6 Kupios éSwxev. As in vii. 17; Rom. xii. 3. 
The construction is condensed for éxaaros ws 6 K. &wxev ara. 
It may be understood either of the measure of faith given by the 
Lord to each believer, or of the measure of success granted by Him 
to each didkovos. Rom. xii. 3 favours the former, but perhaps 
6 @eds nvgavey favours the latter. We have éxaoros five times in 
vv. 5-13. God deals separately with each individual soul: cf. 
iV. 5, Vil. 17, 20, 24, xii. 7, 11. And whatever success there is 
to receive a reward (v. 8) is really His; Deus coronat dona sua, 
non merita nostra (Augustine). It is clear from the frequent 
mention of @eés in what follows that 6 Kvpeos means God, and it 
seems to be in marked antithesis to didKovor. 

We should read ri in both places (N* A B17, Vulg. defg Aeth. RV.), 
rather than tis (C DEF GLP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. AV.). D?L, Syrr. Arm. 
Aeth. place Ilaidos first and ’Avod\\ws second, an obvious correction, to 
agree with vv. 4and 6. DEFGL, Vulg. Arm. Copt. omit éorv after 


r. 66. D? LP, Syrr. AV. insert dAN 4 before dudkovo. NABC D*EFG, 
Vulg. Copt. Arm. RV. omit. 


6. éy® épvtevca x.7.X. St Paul expands the previous state- 
ment. Faith, whether initial or progressive, is the work of God 
alone, although He uses men as His instruments. Note 
the significant change from aorists to imperfect. The aorists 
sum up, as wholes, the initial work of Paul (Acts xviii. 1-18) and 
the fostering ministry of Apollos (Acts xvili. 24—xix. 1): the 
imperfect indicates what was going on throughout; God was all 
along causing the increase (Acts xiv. 27, xvi. 14).t Sine hoc 
incremento granum a primo sationis momento esset instar lapilh : 
ex incremento statim fides germinat (Beng.). See Chadwick, 
Pastoral Teaching, p. 183. 


7. éotw tt. ‘Is something,’ est aliguid, Vulg. (cf. Acts v. 36; 
Gal. ii. 6, vi. 3); so Evans ; gutddam, atgue adeo, quia solus, omnia 
(Beng.). Or, éorév 14, ‘is anything’ (AV., RV.). 

Vos mercenarii sumus, alienis ferramentis operamur, nihil 
debetur nobis, nist merces laboris nostri, quia de accepto talento 
operamur (Primasius). 


* «There is no evidence that at this time diaxovla or diaxovety had an 
exclusively official sense” (Westcott on Eph. iv. 12); cf. Heb. vi. Io. 

+ Latin and English Versions ignore the change of tense ; and the difference 
between human activities, which come and go, and divine action, which goes 
on for ever, is lost. 
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GAN’ 6 adgdvwy Oeds. The strongly adversative a4AAd implies 
the opposite of what has just been stated ; ‘but God who giveth 
the increase is everything.’ See on vii. 19, and cf. Gal. vi. 15. 
To refer érérucey and 6 rorilwy to Baptism, as some of the 
Fathers do, is to exhibit a strange misappreciation of the con- 
text. See Lightfoot’s note. @eéds is placed last with emphasis ; 
‘but the giver of the increase—God.’ 

év eiow. Are in one category, as fellow-workers; conse- 
quently it is monstrous to set them against one another as rivals. 
As contrasted with God, they are all of one value, just nothing. 
But that does not mean that each, when compared with the other, 
is exactly equal in His sight. The other side of the truth is 
introduced with dé. 

éxaotos 8€. ‘Yet each has his own responsibility and work, 
and each shall receive his proper reward.’ The repeated (.ov 
marks the separate responsibility, correcting a possible misappre- 
hension of the meaning of &: congruens tteratio, antitheton ad 
‘unum’ (Beng.). The latter point is drawn out more fully in 
vv. to f. 


9. Ocod ydp. The ydp refers to the first half, not the second, 
of v. 8. The workers are in one category, because they are @eod 
ouvepyot. ‘The verse contains the dominant thought of the whole 
passage, gathering up the gist of vv. 5-7. Hence the emphatic 
threefold @eov. The Gospel is the power of God (i. 18), and 
those who are entrusted with it are to be thought of, not as rival 
members of a rhetorical profession, but as bearers of a divine 
message charged with divine power. 

@co06 cuvepyot. This remarkable expression occurs nowhere else: 
the nearest to it is 2 Cor. vi. 1; the true text of 1 Thess. iii. 2 
is probably éidKovov, not cuvepydv.* It is not quite clear what 
it means. Either, ‘fellow-workers with one another in God’s 
service’; or, ‘fellow-workers with God.’ Evans decides for the 
former, because “the logic of the sentence loudly demands it.” 
So also Ellicott and others. But although God does all, yet 
human instrumentality in a sense co-operates (60a éroinoey 6 @eds 
pet airav, Acts xiv. 27), and St Paul admits this aspect of the 
matter in 7 xdpis Tov @eod ody euot, xv. 10, and in cuvepyodrtes, 
2 Cor. vi. 1. This seems to turn the scale in favour of the more 
simple and natural translation, ‘fellow-workers with God.’ + 
Compare rods cuvepyovs pou év Xpiotd Incod (Rom. xvi. 3), which 


*In LXX cuvepyés is very rare; 2 Mac. viii. 7, xiv. 5, of favourable 
opportunities. 

+ Det enim sumus adjutores (Vulg.); Etentm Det sumus administré (Beza); 
Denn wir sind Gottes Mitarbeiter (Luth.), In such constructions, cuvacy- 
Bddwrds Mov, cvvdovdo adrod, cvvéxdnuos Hudv, the ovy- commonly refers to the 
person in the genitive : but see ix. 23. 
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appears to show how St Paul would have expressed the former 
meaning, had he meant it. 


Gcod yedpytov, Gcod otkodouy. The one metaphor has been 
employed in wv. 6-8, the other is to be developed in wv. tof. 
St Paul uses three metaphors to express the respective relations 
of himself and of other teachers to the Corinthian Church. He 
is planter (6), founder (10), and father (iv. 15). Apollos and the 
rest are waterers, after-builders, and tutors. The metaphor of 
building is a favourite one with the Apostle. On the different 
meanings of oixodouy, which correspond fairly closely to the 
different meanings of ‘building,’ see J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 
pp. 70, 164: it occurs often in the Pauline Epistles, especially in 
the sense of ‘edification,’ a sense which Lightfoot traces to the 
Apostle’s metaphor of the building of the Church. Here it is 
fairly certain that yewpyov does not mean the ‘tilled land’ (RV. 
marg.), but the ‘husbandry’ (AV., RV.) or ‘tillage’ (AV. marg.) 
that results in tilled land, and that therefore oixodouy does not 
mean the edifice, but the building-process which results in an 
edifice. The word yedpyov is rather frequent in Proverbs; 
elsewhere in LXX it is rare, and it is found nowhere else in N.T. 
In the Greek addition to what is said about the ant (Prov. vi. 7) 
we are told that it is without its knowing anything of tillage 
(éxetvy yewpylov py tmdpxovros) that it provides its food in 
summer. Again, in the Greek addition to the aphorisms on a 
foolish man (Prov. ix. 12), we are told that he wanders from the 
tracks of his own husbandry (rods déovas rod idiov yewpylov memAd- 
vqrat). In Ecclus. xxvii. 6 it is said that the ‘cultivation of a 
tree’ (yewpyiov Gidov) is shown by its fruit. The meaning here, 
therefore, is that the Corinthians exhibit God’s operations in 
spiritual husbandry and spiritual architecture; De: agricultura 
estis, Dei aedificatio estis (Vulg.).* It is chiefly in 1 and 2 Cor., 
Rom., and Eph. that the metaphor of building is found. See 
also Acts i ix. 31, xx. 32; Jude 20; 1 Pet. ii. 5, with Hort’s note 
on the last passage. In Jer. xviii. 9, xxiv. 6, and Ezek. xxxvi. 9, 
to we have the metaphors of building and planting combined. 


ITI. 10-15. The Builders. 


I have laid the only possible foundation. Let those who 
build on tt remember that their work will be severely tested 
at the Last Day. 


10 As to the grace which God gave me to found Churches, I 


have, with the aims of an expert master-builder, laid a foundation 
* Augustine (De cat. rud. 21) rightly omits the first es¢zs. 


4 
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for the edifice ; it is for some one else to build uponit. But, 
whoever he may be, let him be careful as to the materials with 
which he builds thereon. 1! For, as regards the foundation, there 
is no room for question: no one can lay any other beside the 
one which is already laid, which of course is Jesus Christ. 
12 But those who build upon this foundation may use either 
good or bad material; they may use gold, silver, and sumptuous 
stones, or they may use wood, hay, and straw. But each 
builder’s good or bad work is certain to be made manifest in the 
end. For the Day of Judgment will disclose it, because that 
Day is revealed in fire; and the fire is the thing that will as- 
suredly test each builder’s work and will show of what character 
it is. If any man’s work—the superstructure which he has 
erected—shall stand the ordeal, he will receive a reward. 1 If 
any man’s work shall be burnt to the ground, he will lose it, 
though he himself shall be saved from destruction, but like one 
who has passed through fire. 

St Paul follows up the building-metaphor, first (v. 10) dis- 
tinguishing his part from that of others, and then (11-15) dwell- 
ing on the responsibility of those who build after him. 


_ 10. Kata thy xdpw «.t.A. The necessary prelude to a refer- 
ence to his own distinctive work (cf. vii. 25). The ‘grace’ is 
not that of Apostleship in general, but that specially granted to 
St Paul, which led him to the particular work of founding new 
Churches, and not building on another man’s foundation (Rom. 
XV. 19, 20). 

ss gods dpxitéxtwy. The same expression is found in LXX 
of Isa. iii. 3, and oddos is frequent of the skilled workmen who 
erected and adorned the Tabernacle (Exod. xxxv. £0, 25, xxxvi. 
1, 4, 8). It means peritus. Aristotle (Eth. Mic. vi. vii. 1) says 
that the first notion of codia is, that, when applied to each 
particular art, it is skill; Phidias is a skilled sculptor.* See 
Lightfoot ad loc. *Apxeréxrwv occurs nowhere else in N.T. 

Oepedtov €Oyxa. The aorist, like épvrevoa (v. 6), refers to the 
time of his visit (7AGov, ii. 1): OeuéAcov is an adjective (sc. AdBov), 
but becomes a neuter substantive in late Greek. In the plural 


* This use of cops is more common in poets than in prose writers. 
When codds became usual of philosophical wisdom, dewvés took its place in 
the sense of skilful. Herodotus (Vv. xxiii. 3) uses both words of the clever 
and shrewd Histiaeus. Plato (Folztzcus 259) defines the dpxiréxrwv, as 
distinct from an épyaorixés, as one who contributes knowledge, but not 
manual labour. Tertullian (4dv. Marc. v. 6) interprets it here as depalator 
disciplinae divinae, one who stakes out the boundaries, 
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we may have either gender; of OewéAvor. (Heb. xi. 10, Rev. xxi. 
14, 49), Or ta OepéArca (Acts xvi. 26 and often in LXX). No 
architect can build without some foundation, and no expert will 
build without a sure foundation. Cf. Eph. ii. 20. 

Gddos Se. The reference is not specially to Apollos: ‘The 
superstructure I leave to others.’ But they all must build, 
according to the rule that follows, ‘houghtfully, not according to 
individual caprice. 

TGs €mokodopet. Refers specially, although not exclusively, 
to the choice of materials (vv. 12, 13). The edifice, throughout, 
is the Church, not the fabric of doctrine ; but ézorxodopety refers 
to the teaching—both form and substance—which forms the 
Church, or rather forms the character of its members (Gal. iv. 19). 


26nxa (&* ABC* 17) is to be preferred to réOecxa (X?C? DE) or 
teOynxa (LP). D omits the second 6é. There is no need to conjecture 
éxocxodouy for the second érorkodopei (all MSS). In vii. 32 the balance 
of evidence is strongly in favour of ras dpéoy. 


11. Gepédvoy yép. A cautionary premiss to v. 12, which con- 
tinues the thought of the previous clause: ‘Let each man look 
to it how he builds upon this foundation, because, although (I 
grant, nay, I insist) none can lay any foundation rapa. tov keipevov, 
yet the superstructure is a matter of separate and grave responsi- 
bility.’ @eyeAvoy stands first for emphasis. There cam be but 
one fundamental Gospel (Gal. 1. 6, 7), the foundation lies there, 
and the site is already occupied. By whom is the foundation 
laid? Obviously (v. to), by St Paul, when he preached Christ 
at Corinth (ii. 2). This is the Azstorical reference of the words ; 
but behind the laying of the stone at Corinth, or wherever else 
the Church may be founded, there is the eternal laying of the 
foundation-stone by God, the ‘ only wise’ architect of the Church. 
See Evans. 


Compare the use of xe:uévy of the city that is already there, and ri@éacuv 
of the lamp which has to be placed (Matt. v. 14, 15). 


6s €or “Ingots Xpiotéds. Both name and title are in place, 
and neither of them alone would have seemed quite satisfying : 
see on ii. 2. He is the foundation of all Christian life, faith, 
and hope.* In Eph. ii. 20 He is the chief corner-stone, 
dxpoywviaios, the basis of unity: cf. Acts iv. 11. It is only by 
admitting some inconsistency of language that the truth can be 
at all adequately expressed. There is inconsistency even if we 
leave Eph. ii. 20 out of account. He has just said that he laid 
the foundation in a skilful way. Now he says that it was lying 
there ready for him, and that no other foundation is possible. 
Each statement, in its own proper sense, is true; and we need 

* See Lock, St Paul, the Master-Builder, pp. 69f. 
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both in order to get near to the truth. As in Gal. i. 8, rapa 
means ‘besides,’ not ‘contrary to,’ ‘at variance with.’ 


"Inoots Xpicrés (8 A BLP Sah. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than Xpiorés 
’Inoots (CD E, Vulg.). Several cursives have "Iycois 6 Xp. 


12. ei 82 tis «.7.A. The various kinds of superstructure 
represent various degrees of inferiority in the mzmzstry of the 
‘after-builders,’ z.e. according as they make, or fail to make, a 
lasting contribution to the structure. With regard to the whole 
passage, three things are to be noted: 

(1) The metaphor is not to be pressed too rigidly by seeking 
to identify each term with some detail in the building. This 
Grotius does in the following way: proponit ergo nobis domum 
cujus partetes sunt ex marmore, columnae partim ex auro partim 
ex argento, trabes ex ligno, fastigium vero ex stramine et culmo ; 
all which is very frigid.* The materials are enumerated with 
a rapid and vivid asyndeton, which drives each point sharply 
and firmly home. 

(2) The ‘wood, hay, stubble’ do not represent teaching that 
is intentionally disloyal or false (airés 8 cwOyoerar), but such 
as is merely inferior. 

(3) The imagery alternates between the suggestion of teaching 
as moulding persons, and the suggestion of persons as moulded 
by teaching (Evans), so that it is irrelevant to ask whether the 
materials enumerated are to be understood of the fruits of 
doctrine, such as different moral gualities (Theodoret), or of 
worthy and unworthy CZristzans. The two meanings run into 
one another, for the qualities must be exhibited in the lives of 
persons. We have a similar combination of two lines of thought 
in the interpretation of the parable of the Sower. There the 
seed is said to be sown, and the soil is said to be sown, and in 
the interpretation these two meanings are mingled. Yet the 
interpretation is clear enough. 

XpUavov, dpyvpiov. As distinct from xpicos and dpyvpos, 
which indicate the metals in any condition, these diminutives 
are commonly used of gold and silver made into something, such 
as money or utensils; as when by ‘gold’ we mean gold coins, 
or by ‘silver’ mean silver coins or plate (Acts iii. 6, xx. 33). 
But this is not a fixed rule. See Matt. xxiii. 16 and Gen. ii. 11. 

AiBous tystous. Either ‘costly stones,’ such as marble or 
granite, suitable for building, or ‘precious stones,’ suitable for 
ornamentation. Isa. liv. rr, 12 and Rev. xxi. 18, 19, combined 


* It is perhaps worse than frigid. Obviously, it would be unskilful to 
use both sets of material in the same building; Origen regards éva as worse 
than xépros, and xépros than kaAduy, which can hardly be right. See Chase, 
Chrysostom, pp. 186, 187. 
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with the immediate context (‘gold and silver’), point to the 
latter meaning. It is internal decoration that is indicated. 
xéptov, kadduyy. Either of these might mean straw or dried 
grass for mixing with clay, as in Exod. v. 12, kaddpyyv eis dxupa, 
‘stubble instead of straw’; and either might mean material for 
thatching. omuleogue recens horrebat regia culmo (Virg. Aen. 
viii. 654). Luther’s contemptuous expression respecting the 
Epistle of St James as a ‘right strawy epistle’ was made in 
allusion to this passage. Nowhere else in N.T. does xaddun 
occur. 
After él r. Oeuéd\cov, N° C? D EL P, Vulg. AV. add rofrov, N* A BC%*, 
Sah. Aeth. RV. omit. We ought probably to read ypic.ov (NB) and 
dpytpiov (8 BC) rather than xpicov and dpyvpov (ADELP). B, Aeth. 
insert xal after xpvcvor, 

13. éxdotou +5 épyov. These words sum up the alternatives, 
standing in apposition to the substantival clause, ei d€ tus . . . 
kaAdunv. Individual responsibility is again insisted upon: we 
have éxacros four times in vv. 8-13. 

Hh yap hpepa Syddoe. ‘The Day’ (as in 1 Thess. v. 4; 
Rom. xii. 12; Heb. x. 25), without the addition of Kvpiov 
(1 Thess. v. 2) or of xpicews (Matt. xii. 36) or of éexeivn (2 Thess, 
i. 10; 2 Tim. i, 12, 18, iv. 8), means the Day of Judgment. 
This is clear from iv. 3, 5, «di ex intervallo, ut solet, clarius 
loquitur (Beng.). The expression ‘ Day of the Lord’ comes from 
the O.T. (Isa. ii, 12 ; Jer. xlvi. 10 ; Ezek. vii. 10, etc.), and perhaps 
its original meaning was simply a definite period of time. But 
with this was often associated the idea of day as opposed to 
night: ‘the Day’ would be a time of light, when what had 
hitherto been hidden or unknown would be revealed. So here. 
And here the fire which illuminates is also a fire which durns, 
and thus ¢es¢s the solidity of that which it touches. What is 
sound survives, what is worthless is consumed. 

év mwupt &moxaduttetat. The nominative is neither 76 épyov 
nor 6 Kvpuos, but 7 nuépa. ‘The Day’ is (to be) revealed in 
fire (2 Thess. i. 7, 8, ii. 8; Dan. vii. 9 f.; Mal. iv. 1). This is 
a common use of the present tense, to indicate that a coming 
event is so certain that it may be spoken of as already here. 
The predicted revelation is sure to take place. See on dzoxa- 
Avrrerac in Luke xvii. 30, Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 2, and Hort 
ons Pet, 1.7, 13: 

St Paul is not intending to describe the details of Christ’s 
Second Coming, but is figuratively stating, what he states without 
figure in iv. 5, that at that crisis the real worth of each man’s 
work will be searchingly tested. This test he figures as the 
fire of the Second Advent, wrapping the whole building round, 
and reducing all its worthless material to ashes, ‘The fire, 
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therefore, is regarded more as a testing than as an illuminating 
agent, as sentatio tribulationis (August. Enchir. 68), which by its 
destructive power makes manifest the enduring power of all 
that it touches. There is no thought in the passage of a penal, 
or disciplinary, or purgative purpose; nor again is there the 
remotest reference to the state of the soul between death and 
judgment. Hic locus ignem purgatorium non modo non fovet 
sed plane extinguit, nam in novissimo demum die ignis probabit. 
... Ergo ignis purgatorius non praecedit (Beng.). The év sug- 
gests that fire is the element in which the revelation takes place. 
At the Parousia Christ is to appear év wupt dAoyds (2 Thess. i. 8) 
or & ¢ddoyt wupos (Is. lxvi. 15). In the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xlviii. 39) we have, ‘A fire will consume their thoughts, and 
in flame will the meditations of their reins be ¢vted; for the 
Judge will come and will not tarry.” But elsewhere in that 
book (xliv. 15, lix. 2, etc.) the fire is to consume the wicked, 
a thought of which there is no trace here. There are no wicked, 
but only unskilful builders; all build, although some build 
unwisely, upon Christ. 

‘kat ékdorov. Still under the ér. It is better to regard 71d 
épyov as the acc. governed by Soxiudoet, with atré as pleonastic, 
than as the nom. to éorw. A pleonastic pronoun is found with 
good authority in Matt. ix. 27; Luke xvii. 7; and elsewhere: 
but the readings are sometimes uncertain. To take airo with 
mvp, ‘the fire itself,’ has not much point. In all three verses 
(13, 14, 15), 76 €pyov refers, not to a man’s personal character, 
good or bad, but simply to his work as a builder (12). 


NDEL, Vulg. Sah. Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit atré, but we ought 
probably to read it with A BC P 17 and other cursives. 


14. pevet. It is doubtful, and not very important, whether 
we should accent this word as a future, to agree with xataxanoerae 
and other verbs which are future, or weve, as a present, which 
harmonizes better with the idea of permanence: cf. weve in 
xliil, 13. 

pro@dy. Compare v. 8 and Matt. xx. 8: in ix. 17, 18 the 
reference is quite different. The nature of the reward is not 
stated, but it is certainly not eternal salvation, which may be 
won by those whose work perishes (v. 15). Something corre- 
sponding to the ‘ten cities’ and ‘five cities’ in the parable may 
be meant ; opportunities of higher service. 


15. xataxajoerot. This later form is found as a v./, (AL) in 
2 Pet. ili, 10, where it is probably a correction of the puzzling 
etpeOjoerar (NB KP). In Rev. xviii. 8 the more classical xata- 
xavOyoerat is found. The burning of Corinth by Mummius may 
have suggested this metaphor. 
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npiwbycerat. It does not much matter whether we regard 
this as indefinite, ‘ He shall suffer loss’ (AV., RV.), detrimentum 
patietur (Vulg.), damnum faciet (Beza), or understand tov pucbdv 
from v. 14, ‘He shall be mulcted of the expected reward.’ In 
Exod. xxi. 22 we have ériljpsov CypwwOjoerar. The atrds is in 
favour of the latter. 

aités 8€ cwOycetar. The airds is in contrast to the pucbos: 
the reward will be lost, but the worker himself will be saved. 
If Cypww6yoeras is regarded as indefinite, then airés may be in 
contrast to the épyov: the man’s bad work will perish, but that 
does not involve his perdition. The cw6joera: can hardly refer 
to anything else than eternal salvation, which he has not for- 
feited by his bad workmanship: he has built on the true 
foundation. Salvation is not the puc6ds, and so it may be 
gained when all picGds is lost. But it may also be lost as 
well as the puchds. The Apostle does not mean that every 
teacher who takes Christ as the basis of his teaching will neces- 
sarily be saved: his meaning is that a very faulty teacher may 
be saved, and ‘will be saved, if at all, so as through fire.’ See 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xxi. 21, 26. 

ottws 8€ ds 81d tupds. ‘But only as one passing through fire 
is saved’: a quasi-proverbial expression, indicative of a narrow 
escape from a great peril, as ‘a firebrand pluckt out of the fire’ 
(Amos iv. 11 ; Zech. iii. 2). It is used here with special reference 
to the fire which tests the whole work (v. 13). The dua is local 
rather than instrumental. The fire is so rapid in its effects 
that the workman has to rush through it to reach safety: cf. &’ 
téaros (1 Pet. iii. 20), and éijAGopev ba updos Kat voaros (Ps. 
Ixvi. 12). To explain cwfyoera 614 rvpds as meaning ‘shall be 
kept alive in the midst of hell-fire’ is untenable translation and 
monstrous exegesis. Such a sense is quite inadmissible for 
cwOyoera. and incompatible with otrws os, Moreover, the fire 
in v. 13 is the fire alluded to, and that fire cannot be Gehenna. 
Atto of Vercelli thinks that this passage is one of the ‘things 
hard to be understood’ alluded to in 2 Pet. iii. 16. Augustine 
(Enchir. 68) says that the Christian who ‘cares for the things of 
the Lord’ (vii. 32) is the man who builds with ‘gold, silver, and 
precious stones,’ while he who ‘cares for the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife’ (vii. 33), builds with ‘wood, hay, 
stubble.’ 


II. 16-17. The Temple. 


St Paul now passes away from the builders to the Temple. 
The section is linked with wv. 10-15 both by the opening words, 
which imply some connexion, and by the word vads, which is 
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doubtless suggested by the ‘building’ of ov. of. (cf. Eph. 
ii. 20-22). On the other hand, it is quite certain that there is 
a change of subject : airés cwOjoeras (v. 15) and pOepet rovrov 6 
@eds are contradictory propositions, and they cannot be made 
to apply to the same person, for $0eipew cannot be attenuated 
to an equivalent for Zypuoty (v. 15). 

The subject of the cyfcpara still occupies the Apostle’s mind, 
and he seems to be thinking of their ultimate tendency. By 
giving rein to the flesh (v. 3) they tend to banish the Holy 
Spirit, and so to destroy the Temple constituted by His presence. 


16. Odx oiSare; Frequent in this Epistle, and twice in 
Romans; also Jas. iv. 4. As in v. 6, vi. 16, 19, the question 
implies a rebuke. The Corinthians are so carnal that they 
have never grasped, or have failed to retain, so fundamental a 
doctrine as that of the indwelling of the Spirit.* 

vads Ocod éote. Not ‘a temple of God,’ but ‘God’s Temple.’ 
There is but one Temple, embodied equally truly in the whole 
Church, in the local Church, and in the individual Christian ; 
the local Church is meant here. As a metaphor for the Divine 
indwelling, the vads, which contained the Holy of Holies, is more 
suitable than tepdv, which included the whole of the sacred en- 
closure (vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 21). To converts from 
heathenism the vads might suggest the ce//a in which the image 
of the god was placed. It is one of the paradoxes of the Christian 
Church that there is only one vads @eod and yet each Christian 
is avadcs: simul omnes unum templum et singula templa sumus, 
guia non est Deus in omnibus guam in singulis major (Herv.). 
Nas is from vaiew, ‘to dwell.’ 

kat To mvedpa. The xa’ is epexegetic. Both Gentile and Jew 
might speak of their vads @eod, but, while the pagan temple was 
inhabited by an zmage of a god, and the Jewish by a syméol of 
the Divine Presence (Shekinah), the Christian temple is inhabited 
by the Sgzrzt of God Himself. 

év Gpiv oixet. ‘In you hath His dwelling-place.? In Luke 
xi. 51 we have olkos, where, in the parallel passage in Matt. 
xxiii. 35, we have vads. Tore ovy padiota éodpeba vads Mod, éav 
Xwpyricods Eavrods KaTackevdcwpev Tod Ivevparos Tod cod (Orig.). 


* On the very insufficient ground that Kephas is not mentioned in vz, 5 
and 6, but is mentioned in w. 22, Zahn regards vv. 16-20 as directed against 
the Kephas party. He says that St Paul knows more than he writes about 
this faction, and fears more than he knows (Jnérod. to N.T. i. pp. 288 f.). 

See on v. 1 for the resemblance to Ep. of Barn. iv. 11. Ignatius (ZA. 
15) has wdvra ody modyev, ws adrod év july karouxodytos, va Guev avirod, vaol 
kal avros ev iyuiv Oeds. 
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It is not easy to decide between év duly olkel (BP 17) and olke? év duty 
(WACDEFGL, Vulg.). The former is more forcible, placing the 
‘permanent dwelling’ last, with emphasis. 


17. ci tis... pOeiper... pOepet. The AV. greatly mars the 
effect by translating the verb first ‘defile’ and then ‘destroy.’ 
The same verb is purposely used to show the just working of the 
lex talionis in this case: one destruction is requited by another 
destruction. The destroyers of the Temple are those who banish 
the Spirit, an issue to which the dissensions were at least tending. 
Here the reference is to unchristian faction, which destroyed, by 
dividing, the unity of the Church: a building shattered into 
separate parts isaruin. In vi. 19 the thought is of uncleanness 
in the strict sense. But all sin is a defiling of the Temple and is 
destructive of its consecrated state.* We have a similar play on 
words to express a similar resemblance between sin and its 
punishment in Rom. 1, 28; Kaas odk oxipacay tov Ocdv exe 
ev értyvecel, apedwxev adrovs 6 Meds eis dddKiwov voty. And there 
is a still closer parallel in Rev. xi. 18; SsaOetpar tors diadHetpor- 
tas tiv ynv. Neither POe(pew nor diapGe(pe are commonly used 
of God’s judgments, for which the more usual verb is aroAAvev 
or droAdvvar: but both here and in Rev. xi. 18 6e(pew or dia- 
pOeipev is preferred, because of its double meaning, ‘corrupt’ 
and ‘destroy.’ The sinner destroys by corrupting what is holy 
and good, and for this God destroys him. We have $6etpew in 
the sense of corrupt, xv. 33; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Rev. xix. 2. 

0epet todtov 6 Geds. The Vulgate, like the AV., ignores the 
telling repetition of the same verb: s? guds autem templum Dei 
violaverit, disperdet illum Deus. Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 6) 
preserves it: s# templum Det quis vitiaverit, vitiabitur, utique a 
Deo templi ; and more literally (De Pudic. 16, 18) vitiabtt illum 
Deus. But neither POepet here, nor dAeOpos in 1 Thess. v. 3, nor 
6AcOpov aidviov in 2 Thess. i. 9, must be pressed to mean anni- 
hilation (see on v. 5). Nor, on the other hand, must it be 
watered down to mean mere physical punishment (cf. xi. 30). 
The exact meaning is nowhere revealed in Scripture ; but terrible 
ruin and eternal loss of some kind seems to be meant. See 
Beet’s careful examination of these and kindred words, Zhe Last 
Things, pp. 122 f. 

dytés €or. It is ‘holy,’ and therefore not to be tampered 
with without grave danger. Both the Tabernacle and the 
Temple are frequently called dy.os, and in the instinct of archaic 
religion in the O.T. the idea of danger was included in that of 


* This is a third case, quite different from the two cases in vv, 14, 15. 
A good superstructure wins a reward for the builder. A bad superstructure 
perishes but the builder is rescued. But he who, instead of adding to the 
edifice, ruins what has been built, will himself meet with ruin. 
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‘holiness.’ See Gray on Num. iv. 5, 15, 19, 20, and Kirk- 
patrick on 1 Sam. vi. 20 and 2 Sam. vi. 7; and cf. Lev. x. 6, 
XV1. 2, 13. 

otrivés éore Gpets. It has been doubted whether vads or aytos 
is the antecedent of oirwes, but the former is probably right: 
‘which temple ye are’ (AV., RV.).* The relative is attracted 
into the plural of iets. Edwards quotes, rév otpavdr, ods 37 
méXous kadotow (Plato, Crat. 405). The meaning seems to be, 
‘The temple of God is holy ; ye are the temple of God ; therefore 
ye must guard against what violates your consecration.’ As 
distinct from the simple relative, oitruves commonly carries with 
it the idea of category, of belonging to a class; ‘and this is what 
ye are,’ ‘and such are ye’: cf. Gal. v. 19, where the construction 
is parallel. 


@0epei (NW ABC, defg Vulg.) rather than @@elpe: (D EF GLP, Am.) 
where the difference between Greek and Latin in bilingual MSS. is remark- 
able: see on iv. 2. rTodrov (8 BC L P) rather than avrévy (A DE FG). 


III. 18-IV. 5. Warning against a mere ‘Human’ Estimate 
of the Pastoral Office. 


Let no one profane God's Temple by taking on himself 
to set up party teachers in it. Regard us teachers as simply 
Christ's stewards. 


18T am not raising baseless alarms; the danger of. a false 
estimate of oneself is grave. It may easily happen that a man 
imagines that he is wise in his intercourse with you, with the 
wisdom of the non-Christian world. Let him become simple 
enough to accept Christ crucified, which is the way to become 
really wise. 19 For this world’s wisdom is foolishness in God’s 
sight, as it stands written in Scripture, Who taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness; 2°and in another passage, The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of the wise that they are vain. If this 
is so, it is quite wrong for any one to plume himself on the men 
whom he sets up as leaders. For yours is no party-heritage ; 
it is universal. 2? Paul, Apollos, Kephas, the world, life, death, 
whatever is, and whatever is to be, all of it belongs to you; 
73 but you—you belong to no human leader; you belong to 
Christ, and Christ to God. Between you and God there is no 
human leader. 


* We find the same thought, on a lower level, even in such a writer as 
Ovid (Zp). ex Ponto, Il. i. 34); quae templum pectore semper habet. 
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Iv. 1 The right way of regarding Apollos, myself, and other 
teachers, is that we are officers under Christ, commissioned to 
dispense the truths which His Father has revealed to us in Him, 
just as stewards dispense their masters’ goods. ? Here, further- 
more, you must notice that all stewards are required to prove 
their fidelity. °% But, as regards myself, it is a matter of small 
moment that my fidelity should be scrutinized and judged by you 
or by any human court. Yet that does not mean that I constitute 
myself as my own judge. 4 My judgments on myself would be 
inconclusive. For it may be the case that I have no conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing, and yet that this does not prove that I am 
guiltless. My conscience may be at fault. The only competent 
judge of my fidelity is the Lord Christ. 5 That being so, cease 
to anticipate His decision with your own premature judgments. 
Wait for the Coming of the Judge. It is He who will both 
illumine the facts that are now hidden in darkness, and also 
make manifest the real motives of human conduct: and then 
whatever praise is due will come to each faithful steward direct 
from God. That will be absolutely final. 

The Apostle sums up his ‘case’ against the oxiopara, com- 
bining the results of his exposure of the false ‘wisdom,’ with its 
correlative conceit, and of his exposition of the Pastoral Office 
(18-23). He concludes by a warning against their readiness to 
form judgments, from a mundane standpoint, upon those whose 
function makes them amenable only to the judgment of the Day 
of the Lord. 


18. Mydels éautéy éfaratdtw. A solemn rebuke, similar to 
that of uw wAavaobe in vi. 9, xv. 33, and Gal. vi. 7, and even 
more emphatic than that which is implied in ov« oidare (v. 16). 
He intimates that the danger of sacrilege and of its heavy penalty 
(vv. 16, 17) is not so remote as some of the Corinthians may 
think. Shallow conceit may lead to disloyal tampering with the 
people of Christ. That there is a sacrz/egious tendency in faction 
is illustrated by Gal. v. 7-12, vi. 12, 13; 2 Cor. xi. 3, 4, 13-15, 
20; and the situation alluded to in Galatians may have been in 
the Apostle’s mind when he wrote the words that are before us 
—words which have a double connexion, viz. with vv. 16, 17, 
and with the following section. St Paul is fond of compounds 
with éx: v. 7, 13, Vl. 14, XV. 34. 

et tis Boxer copds elvar. Not, ‘seemeth to be wise’ (AV.), 
videtur sapiens esse (Vulg.); but, ‘thinketh that he is wise’ (RV.), 
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sibi videtur esse sapiens (Beza). He considers himself an acute 
man of the world, quite able to decide for himself whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Kephas is the right person to follow in matters of 
religion. We have the same use of doxet in Vili. 2, X. 12, XIV. 37. 
Excepting Jas. i. 26, «f tis doxet is peculiar to Paul; and there 
the AV. makes the same mistake as here, in translating ‘seem’ 
instead of ‘think.’ Here éfarardrw, and there drarév, may be 
regarded as decisive. It is the man’s se/fdecert that is criticized 
in both cases: his estimate is all wrong. See J. B. Mayor on 
Jas. 1. 26. It is perhaps not accidental that the Apostle says et 
Tis... &y buiv, and not « tis tu@v. The warning suggests that 
the self-styled codés is among them, but not that he is one of 
themselves: the wrong-headed teacher has come from elsewhere. 

év bpiy év TO aid tovTw. We might put a comma after év 
tyiv, for the two expressions are in contrast; ‘in your circle,’ 
which has the heavenly wisdom and ought to be quite different 
from what is ‘in this world’ and has only mundane wisdom. 
The latter is out of place in a Christian society (i. 20, 22, ii. 6, 8). 
Epictetus (Zzchir. 18) warns us against thinking ourselves wise 
when offers think us to be such; pydev BovAov Soxely ériotacbat: 
kav dofys Tiow elval Tis, arrioter TEaVTA. 


Cyprian (Zesz. iii. 69, De bono patient. 2) takes év rw aide Tovrw with 
pewpds yéverOw: mundo hutc stultus fiat. So also does Origen (Ce/s. i. 13 ; 
Philoc, 18); and also Luther: der werde ein Narr in dieser Welt. This 
makes good sense; ‘If any man thinks himself wise in relation to you 
Christians, let him become a fool in relation to this world’: but it is not 
the right sense. It is copds, not mwpds, that is qualified by év rw alam rT. : 
‘Tf any man thinks himself wise in your circle—I mean, of course, with this 
world’s wisdom.’ From év tytv, ‘in a Christian Church,’ it might have 
been supposed that he meant the true wisdom, and he adds éy f. ai. 7. to 
avoid misunderstanding. 


pewpds yéverOw. ‘Let him drop his false wisdom,’ the conceit 
that he has about himself: i. 18-20, 23, ii. 14. 

iva yévytat gopds. So as to be brought ‘unto all riches of 
the full assurance of understanding, unto full knowledge of the 
mystery of God, even Christ’ (Col. ii. 3).* 


19, He explains the paradox of the last verse by stating the 
principle already established, i. 21, ii. 6. 

mapa 7) GeG. ‘Before God’ as judge; Rom. ii. 13, xii. 16; 
Acts xxvi. 8. Although pwpds is common in N.T. and LXX, 
pwpia occurs, in N.T., only in these three chapters; and, in 
LXX, only in Ecclus. xx. 31, xli. 15. 

6 Spaccduevos «.7.A. From Job v. 13; a quotation inde- 
pendent of the. LXX, and perhaps somewhat nearer to the 


_ * Cf Oval of cvverol éavrois kal évisriov éavrév émoripoves: Barnabas 
(iv. 11) quotes these words as ypagy, 


> 
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original Hebrew. Job is quoted only twice in N.T., both times 
by St Paul; and both here and in Rom. xi. 35, and in no other 
quotation, he varies considerably from the LXX. Like 6 rodv 
in Heb. i. 7, 6 dpaccduevos here is left without any verb. It 
expresses the strong grasp or ‘grip’ which God has upon the 
slippery cleverness of the wicked: cf. Ecclus. xxvi. 7, where it is 
said of an evil wife, 6 xpardv airis as 6 dpaccdpevos oKopriov: 
and Ecclus. xxxiv. (xxxi.) 2, the man who has his mind upon 
dreams is ws dpacodmevos oxids. The words in Ps. ii. 12 which 
are mistranslated ‘Kiss the Son’ are rendered in the LXX, 
Spagacbe maideias, ‘Lay hold on instruction.’ The verb occurs 
nowhere else in N.T., and in the LXX of Job v. 13 we have 6 
KatadapBavev, 

tavoupyia. * Versatile cleverness,’ ‘readiness for anything’ in 
order to gain one’s own ends. ‘Craftiness,’ like astutia (Vulg.), 
emphasizes the cunning which zavovpyia often implies. The 
LXX has év dpovyce, a word which commonly has a good 
meaning, while ravovpyia almost always has a bad one, although 
not always in the LXX, e.g. Prov. i. 4, viii. 5. The adjective 
mavodpyos is more often used in a better sense, and in the LXX 
is used with ¢pdvywos to translate the same Hebrew word. 
Perhaps ‘cleverness’ would be better here than ‘craftiness’ 
(AV., RV.). See notes on Luke xx. 23; Eph. iv. 14. 


20. Kuptos ywéoxer. From Ps. xciv. 11, and another instance 
(i. 20) of St Paul’s freedom in quoting: the LXX, following the 
Hebrew, has év@pwzwv, where he (to make the citation more in 
point) has co¢dév. But the Psalm contrasts the designs of men 
with the designs of God, and therefore the idea of co¢és is in the 
context. 

Stadoytopovs. In the LXX the word is used of the thoughts 
of God (Ps. xl. 6, xcii. 5). When used of men, the word often, 
but not always, has a bad sense, as here, especially of questioning 
or opposing the ways of God (Ps. lvi. 5 ; Luke v. 22, vi. 8; Rom. 
ie2ts Jas: U. 4). 

21. dote pydels xavydobw. Conclusion from vv. 18-20. The 
connexion presupposes an affinity between conceit in one’s own 
wisdom and a readiness to make over much of a human leader. 
The latter implies much confidence in one’s own estimate of the 
leader. Consequently, the spirit of party has in it a subtle 
element of shallow arrogance. We have wore, ‘so then,’ with 
an imperative, iv. 5, x. 12, xi. 33, xiv. 39, xv. 58. Outside this 
argumentative and practical Epistle the combination is not very 
common; very rare, except in Paul. It seems to involve an 
abrupt change from the oratio obligua to the oratio recta, It 
marks the transition from explanation to exhortation. 
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év évOpdmots. To ‘glory in men’ is the opposite of ‘glorying 
in the Lord’ (i. 21). The Apostle is referring to their wrong- 
headed estimation of himself, Apollos, and others (as in iv. 6), 
not to party-leaders boasting of their large following. Leaders 
might glory in the patience and faith of their disciples (2 Thess. 
i. 4), but not in that as any credit to the leaders themselves. 
All partizan laudation is wrong. 

mdvta yap spav éoriv. ‘You say, I belong to Paul, or, I 
belong to Apollos. So far from that being true, it is Paul and 
Apollos who belong to you, for aM things belong to you.’ 
Instead of contenting himself with saying ‘We are yours,’ he 
asserts that and a very great deal more; not merely zayres, ‘all 
servants of God,’ but wdyra, ‘all God’s creatures,’ belong to them. 
Yet his aim is, not merely to proclaim how wide their heritage is, 
but to show them that they have got the facts by the wrong end. 
They want to make him a chieftain; he is really their servant. 
The Church is not the property of Apostles; Apostles are 
ministers of the Church. Quita omnia vestra sunt, nolite in 
singulis gloriari; nolite speciales vobis magistros defendere, 
quoniam omnibus utimini (Atto). Omnia propter sanctos creata 
sunt, tanguam nthil habentes et omnia possidentes (Primasius). 

- The thought is profound and far-reaching. The believer in 
God through Christ is a member of Christ and shares in His 
universal lordship, all things being subservient to the Kingdom 
of God, and therefore to his eternal welfare (vii. 31 ; Rom. viii. 
28; John xvi. 33; 1 John v. 4, 5), as means to an end. The 
Christian loses this birthright by treating the world or its 
interests as ends in themselves, z.e. by becoming enslaved to 
persons (vii. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 20) or things (vi. 12; Phil. iii. 19). 
Without God, we should be the sport of circumstances, and ‘the 
world’ would crush us, if not in ‘life,’ at least in ‘death.’ As it 
is, all these things alike ‘are ours.’ We meet them as members 
of Christ, rooted in God’s love (Rom. viii. 37). The Corinthians, 
by boasting in men, were forgetting, and thereby imperilling, 
their prerogative in Christ. There is perhaps a touch of Stoic 
language in these verses; see on iv. 8. Origen points out that 
the Greeks had a saying, Idvra rod codod éoriv, but St Paul was 
the first to say, Idvra rod dyiov eoriv. 


22. eire . . . eire .. . etre. The enumeration, rising in a- 
climax, is characteristic of St Paul (Rom. viii. 38): the zdvra is 
first expanded and then repeated. We might have expected a 
third triplet, Zas¢, present, and future; but the past is not ours 
in the sense in which the present and future are. We had no 
part in shaping it, and cannot change it. In the first triplet, he 
places himself first, ze. at the bottom of the climax. 
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eite kéopos. The transition from Kephas to the xéapos is, as 
Bengel remarks, rather repentinus saltus, and made, he thinks, 
with a touch of impatience, lest the enumeration should become 
too extended. But perhaps alliteration has something to do 
with it. This Bengel spoils, by substituting ‘Peter’ for ‘ Kephas.’ 
The ‘world’ is here used in a neutral sense, without ethical 
significance, the world we live in, the physical universe. 

cite Lwi cite Odvatos. If xdapos is the physical universe, it is 
probable that fw and @dvaros mean physical life and death. They 
sum up all that man instinctively clings to or instinctively dreads. 
From life and death in this general sense we pass easily to évec- 
tata. It is by life in the world that eternal life can be won, and 
death is the portal to eternal life. In Rom. viii. 38 death is 
mentioned before life, and éveorara and péAdovra do not close 
the series. 

elite €veot@ta cite peANovta. These also ought probably to be 
confined in meaning to the things of this life. They include the 
whole of existing circumstances and all that lies before us to the 
moment of death. All these things ‘are yours,’ z.e. work together 
for your good. It is possible that péAAovra includes the life 
beyond the grave; but the series, as a whole, reads more con- 
sistently, if each member of it is regarded as referring to human 
experience in this world. 


For tuav, tyets, B and one or two cursives read quar, jets. After 
tuav, D?E L, fg Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm, add éori. 


23. Guets 8€ Xpiorod. These words complete the rebuke of 
those who said that they belonged to Paul, etc. They belonged 
to no one but Christ, and they all alike belonged to Him. 
While all things were theirs, they were not their own (vi. 20, | 
vii. 23), and none of them had any greater share in Christ than 
the rest (i. 13). Christians, with all their immense privileges, are 
not the ultimate owners of anything. ‘There is only one real 
Owner, God. On the analogy between Xpicrod here and 
Kaicapos = ‘‘ belonging to the Emperor” in papyri see Deissmann, 
Light from the Anc. East, p. 382. Cf. xv. 23; Gal. iii. 29, 
Vv. 24. 

Xptotds S€ Geod. Not quite the same in meaning as Luke 
ix. 20, xxili. 35; Acts ili. 18; Rev. xii. ro. In all those passages 
we have 6 Xpicros rod Weod or airod. Here Xpiords is more of a 
proper name. The thought of the Christian’s lordship over the 
world has all its meaning in that of his being a son of God 
through Christ (Rom. viii. 16, 17). This passage is one of the 
few in which St Paul expresses his conception of the relation of 
Christ to God (see on ii. 16). Christ, although év pop @cod 
imdpxov (Phil. ii. 6, where see Lightfoot and Vincent), is so 
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derivatively (Col. i. 15, where see Lightfoot and Abbott): His 
glory in His risen and exalted state is given by God (Phil. ii. 9; 
cf. Rom. vi. 10), and in the end is to be merged in God (see on 
xv. 28). Theodoret says here, odx as xricpa @eod, GAN’ ds vids 
tod @eod. There is no need to suppose, with some of the 
Fathers and later writers, that St Paul is here speaking of our 
Lord’s human nature exclusively ; there is no thought of separat- 
ing the two natures; he is speaking of ‘Christ,’ the Divine 
Mediator in His relation to His Father and to His ‘many 
brethren.’ See many admirable remarks in Sanday, Ancient and 
Modern Christologies, on the doctrine of Two Natures in Christ, 
PP. 37, 5°, 52, 90, 165, and especially p. 173; see also Edwards’ 
and Stanley’s notes ad (oc. 


IV. 1. Odtws jpas NoyrféoOw. The thought of iii. 5 is resumed, 
and the reproof of the tendency to ‘glory in men’ is completed 
by a positive direction as to the right attitude towards the pastors 
of the Church. The Corinthians must regard them ut ministros 
Christi, non ut aeguales Christo (Primasius). The ovrws probably 
refers to what follows, as in ill. 15, ix, 26. The yudas certainly 
refers to all who are charged with the ministry of the New 
Testament or Covenant (2 Cor. iil. 6). But we get good sense 
if we make ovrws refer to what precedes; ‘Remembering that 
we and everything else are yours, as you are Christ’s, let a man 
take account of us as men who are ministers of Christ.’ This 
throws a certain amount of emphasis on yds, the emphasis being 
removed from ovrws: but judas may receive emphasis, for it is 
the attitude of the Corinthians towards the Apostle and other 
teachers that is in question. 

dvOpwros. Almost equivalent to tis (xi. 28), but a gravior 
dicendi formula. ‘This use is rare in class. Grk. 

dwnpéras. Substituted for didcovor in ili. 5. The word origin- 
ally denoted those who row (épéocev) in the lower tier of a 
trireme, and then came to mean those who do anything under 
another, and hence simply ‘underlings.’* In the Church, St 
Luke (i.2) applies it to any service of the word; later it was used 
almost technically of sub-deacons. See on Luke iv. 20, and 
Suicer, s.v. St Paul uses the word nowhere else. 

oikovdpous, The oixovdmos (otkos and véuew) was the respons- 
ible head of the establishment, assigning to each slave his duties 
and entrusted with the administration of the stores. He was a 
slave in relation to his master (Luke xii. 42), but the éwurpézos or 
overseer (Matt. xx. 8) in relation to the workmen (see on Luke 

* St Paul is probably not thinking of the derivation ; ‘Christ is the pilot ; 
we are rowers under Him.’ By Xpiorod he may mean ‘not of any earthly 
master.’ 
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xii. 42 and xvi. 1; in the latter place, the oixovowos seems to be a 
freeman). God is the Master (iii. 23) of the Christian household 
(x Tim. ili. 15), and the stores entrusted to His stewards are the 
‘mysteries of God.’ These mysteries are the truths which the 
stewards are commissioned to teach (see on il. 7). Between the 
Master and the stewards stands the Son (xv. 25; Heb. iii. 6), 
whose underlings the stewards are. See on oixovoyéay in Eph, 
i. ro and Col. 1. 25. 


2. d8e. ‘ Here,’ ze. ‘on earth and in human life,’ or perhaps 
‘in these circumstances.’ See on i. 16 for Aoumov. 

{ntetrar k.7.A. The AV. cannot be improved upon; ‘It is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful.’ See on i. 10 
for this use of va: the attempts to maintain its full ‘telic’ force 
here are too clumsy to deserve discussion: see further on v. 2, 
and compare cipe6y in 1 Pet. i. 7. 

motés. Cf. Luke xii. 42, xvi. 10; Num. xii. 7; 1 Sam. xxii. 
14: the meaning is ‘trustworthy.’ To be an oixovdyos is not 
enough.* 


@de (N ABCD*FGP 17, e Vulg.) rather than 6 6¢é (D? EL). In 
Luke xvi. 25 there is a similar corruption in some texts. (nretra: (BL, 
defg Vulg. Copt. Syrr.) rather than ¢yreire (N AC D P and F G-nre). 
Here, as in pOepet (ili. 17), d e f g support the better reading against DEF G. 
Lachmann takes ade at the end of v, 1,—an improbable arrangement. 


8. éuol Sé. The d€ implies contrast to something understood, 
such as ‘I do not claim to be irresponsible ; inquiry will have to 
be made as to whether I am faithful; but (dé) the authority to 
which I bow is not yours, nor that of any human tribunal, but 
God’s.’ 

eis €AXdxtordy éorwv. ‘It amounts to very little,’ ‘it counts for 
a very small matter.’ Cf. eis obdé AoywoOjvar (Acts xix. 27). 
He does not say that it counts for nothing. “I have often 
wondered how it is that every man sets less value on his own 
opinion of himself than on the opinion of others. So much 
more respect have we to what our neighbours think of us than to 
what we think of ourselves” (M. Aurelius, xii. 4). 

tva dvaxp.0@. ‘To be judged of,’ or ‘to be put on my trial,’ 
or ‘to pass your tribunal’ (see on ii. 14, 15). The verb is 
neutral, and suggests neither a favourable nor an unfavourable 
verdict. The dominant thought here, as in ii. 14, 15, is the 
competency of the tribunal. The clause is almost equivalent to 
a simple infinitive, the tva defining the purport of a possible 
volition, whether of, for, or against what is named. He does 

* Chadwick, The Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, p. 164f. He does not 


say ‘be judged trustworthy,’ but ‘ be found actually to be so.’ In 1 Pet. iv. 10 
every Christian is a steward. 
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not mean that the Corinthians had thought of formally trying 
him, but that he cares little for what public opinion may decide 
about him. 

4 id dvOpwrivns tpepas. The phrase is in contrast to 7 
Hepa (ili. 13), which means the Day of the Lord, the Lord’s 
Judgment-Day. TZzat is the tribunal which the Apostle recog- 
nizes ; a Auman tribunal he does not care to satisfy. He may 
have had in his mind the use of a word equivalent to ‘day’ in 
the sense of a ‘court,’ which is found in Hebrew and in other 
languages.* ‘Daysman’ in Job ix. 33 means ‘arbitrator’ or 
‘umpire’: compare diem dicere alicut. From dies comes dieta= 
‘diet’; and hence, in German, Zag=‘ diet,’ as in Leichstag, 
Landtag. ‘Man’s judgment’ (AV., RV.) gives the sense suffi- 
ciently. Jerome is probably wrong in suggesting that the 
expression is a ‘Cilicism,’ one of St Paul’s provincialisms. 
FHlumanus dies dicitur in quo judicant homines, quia erit et dies 
Domini, in quo judicabit et Dominus (Herv.). Atto says much 
the same. 

GAN ob8€ epaurdv dvaxpivw. ‘Nay, even my own verdict 
upon my conduct, with the knowledge which I have of its 
motives, is but a human judgment, incompetent definitely to 
condemn (1 John iii. 20), and still more incompetent to acquit.’ ¢ 
“We cannot fail to mark the contrast between this avowal of 
inability to judge oneself and the claim made in ch. ii. on 
behalf of the spiritual man, who judges all things. Self-know- 
ledge is more difficult than revealed truth” (Edwards): Ps. 
XIX, 12: 


4. obdSév yap épauTd otvoida. ‘For (supposing that) I know 
nothing against myself,’ ‘Suppose that I am not conscious of 
any wrong-doing on my part.’ The Apostle is not stating a fact, 
but an hypothesis; he was conscious of many faults; yet, even 
if he were not aware of any, that would not acquit him. No- 
where else in N.T. is the verb used 7” ¢his sense (see Acts v. 2, 
xii. 12, xiv. 6): it means to ‘share knowledge,’ and here to 
‘know about oneself’ what is unknown to others. It expresses 
conscience in the recording sense. As conscience can condemn 
more surely than it can acquit, the word, when used absolutely, 
has more frequently a bad sense, and hence comes to mean to 
‘be conscious of guilt’: wl conscive sibi, nulla pallescere culpa 

* Aesch. 22 Ctes. p. 587; His rpla uépn Statpetrac h huépa, srav eloty 
yeah mapavouwv els Td Sikaoryptov, where 7 tuépa means the time of the 
trial, 

+ We might have expected dA’ otdé airds euaurdv dvaxplyw, but the 
meaning is clear. He does not base his refusal to pass judgment on himself 


on the difficulty of being impartial. Such a judgment, however impartial and 
just, could not be final, and therefore would be futile. 
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(Hor. £/. 1. i. 61) illustrates the same kind of meaning in the 
Latin equivalent. See on 7 xai, Rom. ii. 15. The archaic ‘I 
know nothing dy myself’ (AV.) has caused the words to be 
seriously misunderstood. In sixteenth-century English ‘by’ 
might mean ‘against,’ and means ‘against’ here. Latimer says, 
‘Sometimes I say more dy him than I am able to prove; this is 
slandering” (i. 518). Jonson, in the Silent Woman, “An 
intelligent woman, if she know 4y herself the least defect, will 
be most curious to hide it” (iv. 1), which is close to the use 
here. T. L. O. Davies (Bible Words, p. 81) gives these and 
other examples.* 

GAN’ otk év toUTw. ‘Nevertheless, not hereby,’ ‘But yet not 
in this fact,’ ‘not therefore.’ This év rovrw is frequent in St John, 
especially in the First Epistle and in connexion with ywooxev 
(John xii.-35 ; 1 John ii. 3,°5, ii. 16, 19, 24, iv. 2, 13, v. 2), but 
also with other verbs (John xv. 8, xvi. 30). The odx is placed 
away from its verb with special emphasis ; sed non in hoc (Vulg.), 
non per hoc (Beza). Without difference of meaning, Ignatius 
(Rom. 5) has dN od rapa Todto dediKaiwpas. 

SeStxaiwpar. ‘Am I acquitted.’ The word is used in a 
general sense, not in its technical theological sense. To intro- 
duce the latter here (Meyer, Beet, etc.) is to miss the drift of the 
passage, which deals, not with the question as to how man 
is justified in God’s sight, but with the question as to who is 
competent to sit in judgment on a man’s work or life. St Paul is 
not dealing with the question of his own personal ‘justification 
by faith,’ as though he said ‘I am justified not by this, but in 
some other way’: he is saying in the first person, what would 
apply equally to any one else, that an unaccusing conscience does 
not fer se mean absence of guilt. 

6 8é dvakpivwy pe Kupids éotwv. ‘But he that judgeth me is 
the Lord,’ z.e. Christ, as the next verse shows. The d€ goes back 
to ovdé éuavroy dvaxpivw, what intervenes being a parenthesis ; 
‘not I myself, but our Lord, is the judge.’ 


5. dote. With the imperative (see on ili. 21), ‘So then.’ 

ph tT Kptvere. ‘Cease to pass any judgment,’ or ‘Make a 
practice of passing no judgment’ (pres. imper.). The ru is a 
cognate accusative, such as we have in John vii. 24. ‘As far as 
I am concerned, you may judge as you please, it is indifferent 
to me; but, as Christians, you should beware of passing any 
judgment on any one, until the Judge of all has made all things 
clear. All anticipation is vain.’ 

apd xatpoo. ‘Before the fitting time,’ or ‘the appointed 


* The use is perhaps not yet extinct in Yorkshire. ‘‘I know nothing dy 
him” might still be heard for ‘I know nothing against him.” 
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time,’ when of, dy.ot tov Kéopov Kpivotow (vi. :2), Kapés has 
no exact equivalent in English, French, or German. Cf. Matt. 
Vill. 29. 

ws dv €X6y. The addition or omission of dy after éws in the 
N.T. is somewhat irregular, and this fact precludes any sure 
generalization as to particular shades of meaning. In later 
Greek the force-of dv is weakened, and therefore the difference 
between its presence and absence is lessened. Here, not the 
coming, but the time of it, is doubtful; ‘till the Advent, when- 
ever that may be.’ See Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 7, where there 
is no dv, and Edwards here. In Rev. ii. 25, aypt ob av. née, it is 
doubtful whether 7£ is fut. indic. or aor. subj. At the Day of 
Judgment they will take part in judging (vi. 2, 3), with all the 
facts before them. 

3s Kat dwricet. ‘Who shall both throw light upon,’ ‘shall 
illumine,’ /ucem inferet in (Beng.). But the difference between 
‘bringing light to’ and ‘bringing to light’ is not great. The xai 
is probably ‘both,’ not ‘also’; but if ‘also,’ the meaning is, ‘ will 
come to judge and also will illumine,’ which is less probable. 
®wrilw points to the source of the revelation.’ 

Ta KpuTTa TOO oxdtous. Adscondita tenebarum (Vulg.); occulta 
tenebrarum = res tenebris occultatas (Beza). ‘The genitive may be 
possessive or characterizing, ‘the hidden things which darkness 
holds,’ or ‘the hidden things whose nature is dark.’ The point 
is, not that what will be revealed is morally bad, although that 
may be suggested, but that hitherto they have been quite secret, 
hidden, it may be, from the person’s own conscience. 

kal gavepdcet. Two things are necessary for an unerring 
judgment of human actions,—a complete knowledge of the facts, 
and full insight into the motives. These the Lord will apply 
when He comes; and to attempt to judge men without these 
indispensable qualifications is futile arrogance. ®avepdw points 
to the vesu/t of the revelation. 

kat TéTe 6 Ematvos. ‘And ¢hen, and not till then, ‘Ae measure of 
praise that is due will come to each from God.’ ‘He will have 
fis praise’ (RV.), what rightly belongs to him, which may be 
little or none, and will be very different from the praise of 
partizans here. We have the same thought in 2 Cor. x. 18; 
Rom. ii. 29 ; and Clem. Rom. reproduces it, Cor. 30. Compare 
pucbds, ili. 14, and 6 pioOds, Rom. iv. 4, and see Hort on 1 Pet. 
1. 7, P- 43- 

dé tod Ocod. At the end, with emphasis; the award is final, 
as a7 intimates; there is no further court of appeal: and it is 
from God that Christ has authority to judge the world (John 
v.27). Cf. 2 Esdr. xvi. 62-65. With éxdor compare the fivefold 


éxaoros in iil. 5-13. 
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DEFG, Aug. omit the 8s before cal. D omits the rod before Ocod. 
Che conjecture of $ré for dé before rod Ocod has no probability of being 
right. Christ is the wpiouévos brd rod Oeod Kpirys (Acts x. 42): cf. wéAde 
kplvew Thy olkovmerny ev dvdpt @ &picev (Acts xvii. 31): so that the judg- 
ments pronounced: by Christ are dé rod Ocod. 


IV. 6-21. Personal Application of the foregoing Passage 
(III. 5-IV. 5), and Close of the Subject of the Dis- 
sensions. 


My aim tn all this ts to correct party-spirit and conceit. 
Do compare your self-glorification with the humiliations of 
your teachers. This admonition comes from a father whom 
you ought to wmitate. I really am coming to you. Ts it to 
be in severity or in gentleness ? 


6 These comments I have modified in form, so as to apply to 
myself and Apollos, without including others, for you certainly 
have made party-leaders of him and me. And I have done this 
for your sakes, not ours, in order that by us as examples you 
may learn the meaning of the words, Go not beyond what is 
written ; in short, to keep any one of you from speaking boast- 
fully in favour of the one teacher to the disparagement of the 
other. 7 For, my friend, who gives you the right to prefer one 
man to another and proclaim Paul and Apollos as leaders? 
And what ability do you possess that was not given to you by 
God? You must allow that you had it as a gift from Him. 
Then why do you boast as if you had the credit of acquiring it? 
8 No doubt you Corinthians are already in perfect felicity ; already 
you are quite rich; without waiting for us poor teachers, you 
have come to your kingdom! And I would to God that you 
had come to the Kingdom, that we also might be there with you ! 
But we are far from that happy condition. For it seems to me 
that God has exhibited us His Apostles last of all, as men 
doomed to death are the last spectacle in a triumphal procession : 
for a spectacle we are become to the universe, to the whole 
amphitheatre of angels and men. 1° We poor simpletons go on 
with the foolishness of preaching Christ, while you in your 
relation to Him are men of sagacity. We feel our weakness ; 
you are so strong as to stand alone. You have the glory, and 
we the contempt. Up to this very moment we go hungry, 
thirsty, and scantily clothed; we get plenty of hard blows and 
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have no proper home; !2and we have to work hard with our 
hands to earn our daily bread. Men revile us, and we bless 
them ; they persecute us, and we are patient; they slander us, 
and we merely deprecate. 18 We have been treated as the scum 
of the earth, the refuse of society, and are treated so still. 

14] am not writing in this tone to put you to shame: you are 
my dearly loved children, and I am showing you where you are 
wrong. 1 For you may have any number of instructors in Christ, 
yet you have not more than one father: for in Christ Jesus it was 
I, and no one else, who begat you through the Glad-tidings 
which I brought you. 1I have, therefore, the right to beseech 
you to follow my steps. 17 And because I wish you to follow my 
example, I have sent Timothy to you; for he also is a child of 
mine, dearly loved as you are, loyal and trusty in the Lord, and 
he will bring back to your remembrance the simple and lowly 
ways which I have as a Christian teacher, not only at Corinth, 
but everywhere and in every Church. 18Some of you boastfully 
declared that my sending Timothy meant that I did not dare to 
come myself; so they would do as they pleased. 19 But I do 
mean to come, and that soon, to you, if the Lord pleases; and 
I will then take cognizance, not of what these inflated boasters 
say, but of what they can do. Have they any spiritual power ? 
20For the Kingdom of God is not a thing of words, but of 
spiritual power. *! Which is it to be then? Am I to come to 
you rod in hand, or in love and a spirit of gentleness ? 

After a brief, plain statement of his purpose (6, 7) in the 
preceding exposition of the Pastoral Office, the Apostle severely 
rebukes the inflated glorying of his readers (8-13), and then, in 
a more tender strain (14-16), but still not without sternness 
(17-21), explains the mission of Timothy, the precursor of his 
own intended visit. 

6. Taita 8€. ‘Now these things,’ viz. the whole of the 
remarks from ili. 5 onwards, the € introducing the conclusion 
and application of the whole. 

&SeXpol. As in 1. Io, ili. 1. 

peteoxnpdtica. ‘I put differently,’ ‘transferred by a figure’ ; 
lit. ‘altered the arrangement’ (cyjua). The Apostle means 
that he used the names of Apollos and himself to illustrate a 
principle which might, but for reasons of tact, have been more 
obviously illustrated by other names. In LXX the verb is 
found once (4 Mac. ix. 22), in N.T. in Paul only; of false 
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apostles fashioning themselves into Apostles of Christ, like 
Satan fashioning himself into an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 13-15) ; 
and of the glorious change of our body of humiliation (Phil. 
iil. 21). The meaning here is different from both these, and the 
difference of meaning in the three passages turns upon the 
implied sense of oyna in each case. See Lightfoot ad oc. and 
also on Phil. ii. 7 and ili. 21; Trench, Syz. § Lxx. ; Hastings, 
DB. u. p. 7. In the present passage there seems to be a 
reference to the rhetorical sense of oxnpa (=sigura) to denote a 
veiled allusion. The meaning here will be, ‘I have transferred 
these warnings to myself and Apollos for the purpose of a 
covert allusion, and that for your sakes, that in our persons you 
may get instruction.’ The petacynpariopds, therefore, consists 
in putting forward the names of those not really responsible for 
the ordoes instead of the names of others who were more to 
blame.* 

év jpiv pobre. ‘ May learn in us as an object-lesson,’ ‘in our 
case may learn.’ They could read between the lines. 

75 ph Owép & yéypawtar. The article, as often, has almost the 
effect of inverted commas; ‘the principle’ or ‘the lesson’— 
‘Never go beyond,” etc. The maxim is given in an elliptical 
form without any verb, as in e sutor ultra crepidam: cf. v. 1, 
xi. 24; 2 Pet. il. 22. Here, as elsewhere, some texts insert a 
verb in order to smooth the ellipse. By & yéypamra: the Apostle 
means passages of Scripture such as those which he has quoted, 
i. 19, 31, iii. 19, 20. It is possible that there was a maxim of 
this kind current among the Jews, like pydiv dyay among the 
Greeks. It is strange that any one should suppose that 
& yéypamrat can refer to what St Paul himself has written or 
intends to write, or to the commands of our Lord.= It was 
perhaps a Rabbinical maxim. 

iva py «.t-A. This second iva introduces the consequence 
expected from pa@yre, and so the ultimate purpose of pere- 
oxnatica, viz. to avoid all sectarian divisions. The proposal to 
take iva in the local sense of ‘ where,’ ‘in which case,’ ‘ wodet,’ 
may be safely dismissed. Even in class. Grk. this sense of tva 
is chiefly poetical, and it is quite out of keeping with N.T. 
usage and with the context here. It is less easy to be certain 
whether ¢vatotcbe is the present indicative, which would be very 
irregular after ta, or an irregularly contracted subjunctive. 
Gal. iv. 7 is the only certain instance in N.T. of iva with the 


* That there was no jealousy or rivalry between St Paul and Apollos is 
clear from iii. 6, 8-10, xvi. 12. It is possible that it was the factious conduct 
of his partizans that drove Apollos from Corinth (Renan, S. Paud, p. 375). 

+ Rudolf Steck would refer this to Rom. xii. 3; an extraordinary con- 
jecture. 


6 
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present indicative; but some of the best editors admit it in 
John xvii. 3; Tit. ii. 4; 1 John v. 20. The double iva is Pauline ; 
Gal. ili. 14, iv. 5. 

The sense is an expansion of ‘glorying in men’ (iii. 21): 
party-spirit, essentially egoist, cries up one leader at the expense 
of another leader. Some take évos and €répov, not as leaders, but 
as members, of the respective parties. This is not the probable 
meaning. To cry up a favourite leader of your own choosing is 
to betray an inflated self-conceit. See on v. 18. With els iaép 
tov évés may be contrasted oixoSopetre eis rov eva (1 Thess. v. 11), 
where the opposite cause and effect are indicated, the union, 
which results from mutual edification. Here imép means ‘on 
behalf of’ or ‘in favour of.’ We have a similar use of tép and 
xara in Rom. vill. 31. See Blass, § 45. 2. 


For éy quiv, D 17, Copt. read ev tuiv. trép & (NS ABC P 17) is to be 
preferred to trép 6 (DEFGL). After yéyparra, N?D>LP, Syrr. 
Copt. Arm. AV. insert ¢poveiy to avoid the ellipse: 8* AB D*EFG, 
Vulg. RV. omit. Some editors propose to omit 76 uh brép & yéypamrat as 
a marginal gloss. The sentence is intelligible without these words, but a 
gloss would have taken some other form. The ¢povety may come from 
Rom. xii. 3. 


7. tis ydp ce Siaxpiver; The ydp introduces a reason why 
such conceit is out of place; ‘For who sees anything special in 
you?’ The verb has a variety of meanings (see Acts xv. 9 and 
on ovvxpivew in il. 13), and these meanings are linked by the 
idea of ‘separate’ in one sense or another: here it means to 
distinguish favourably from others. ‘Who gives you the right to 
exalt one and depress another? No one has given you such a 
right: then do you claim it is an inherent right?’ Zw, gui 
amplius te accepisse gloriaris, quis te ab eo gui minus accepit 
separavit, nist 1s quit tibt dedit quod alteri non dedit? (Atto). 

tl 8é exers 8 ovK EAaBes. The dé adds another home-thrust, 
another searching question. ‘Let us grant that you have some 
superiority. Is it inherent? You know that you have nothing 
but what you have received. Your good things were all of them 
given to you,’ Origen suggests that the question may mean, 
‘Why do you pretend to have a gift which you have not received 
from God?’ But he prefers the usual interpretation. The 
question is a favourite one with Cyril of Alexandria, who quotes 
it nine times in his commentary on St John. 

ei 8€ kat €daPes. ‘But if thou ddst receive it.’ The xat 
throws an emphasis on éAafes, and «i xai represents the insist- 
ence on what is fact (2 Cor. iv. 3, v.16, xii. 11), while xai ei 
represents an assumed possibility ; but it is not certain that this 
distinction always holds good in Paul. 

It has been urged that the usual interpretation of éAaBes as 
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‘received from God, the Giver of all good gifts’ is not suitable 
tg the context ; and that the Apostle means that such Christian 
wisdom as the Corinthians possessed was not their own making, 
but came to them through ministry of their teachers. But, after 
ill. 5-7, 21 (cf. xii. 6, xv. 10), St Paul would not be likely to make 
any such claim. The main point is, ‘whatever superiority you 
may have is not your own product, it was a gift’; and St Paul 
was much more likely to mean that it was God’s gift, than any- 
thing derived from himself and Apollos, 

The question which he asks strikes deeper than the immediate 
purpose of this passage. It is memorable in the history of 
theology for the revolution which it brought about in the 
doctrine of Grace. In a.D. 396, in the first work which he 
wrote as a bishop, Augustine tells us: “To solve this question 
we laboured hard in the cause of the freedom of man’s will, but 
the Grace of God won the day,” and he adds that this text was 
decisive (Refract. 1. i, 1; see also De divers. guaest. ad Simplict- 
anum, i.). Ten years before the challenge of Pelagius, the study 
of St Paul’s writings, and especially of this verse and of Rom. 
ix. 16, had crystallized in his mind the distinctively Augustinian 
doctrines of man’s total depravity, of irresistible grace, and of 
absolute predestination. 

The fundamental thought here is that the teachers, about 
whom the Corinthians ‘gloried,’ were but ministers of what was 
the gift of God. The boasting temper implied forgetfulness of 
this fact. It treated the teachers as exhibitors of rhetorical skill, 
and as ministering to the ¢as¢e of a critical audience, which was 
entitled to class the teachers according to the preferences of this 
or that hearer. “EAafes here coincides with émiorevoare in iil. 5. 


8. The Apostle now directly attacks the self-esteem of his 
readers in a tone of grave irony. ‘ You may well sit in judgment 
upon us, from your position of advanced perfection, whence you 
can watch us struggling painfully to the heights which you have 
already scaled.’ Haec verba per ironiam dicta sunt: non enim 
sunt affirmantis, sed tndignantis, et commoti animt. Illos quippe 
regnare, saturatos et divites factos, in guibus supertus diversa vitia 
et plures errores redarguit (Atto). It spoils the irony of the 
assumed concession to take the three clauses which follow as 
questions (WH.). That the three argumentative questions 
should be followed by three satirical affirmations is full of point. 
Six consecutive questions would be wearisome and somewhat 
flat. 

43n Kexopeopevor date, 78y EwouTHTaTE, Xwpls Hav éBacikedoate. 
The RV. might have given each of the three clauses a note of 
exclamation. The Vulg. gives one to the last, and it covers the 
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other two. It is evident that the three verbs form a climax, and 
the last gives the key to the allusion. These highly blessed 
Corinthians are already in the Kingdom of God, enjoying its 
banquets, its treasures, and its thrones. The verbs stand for 
the satisfaction of all desires in the Messianic Kingdom 
(Luke xxii. 29, 30; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 12). Theattitude 
of the wedvowpévo. amounted to a claim to be already in 
possession of all that this Kingdom was to bring. They have 
got a private millennium of their own. Like the 73 in the two 
first clauses, ywpis juav is emphatic. ‘Without us, who taught 
you all that you know of the Gospel, and who are still labouring 
to enter the Kingdom, you are as Kings in the Kingdom.’ 
‘Without us’ does not mean ‘ without our aid,’ but ‘ without our 
company.’ The contrast is between the fancied beatitude of the 
Corinthians and the actual condition of the Apostles. The 
Corinthians pose as perfected saints ; their teachers are still very 
far indeed from perfection.* 

In wAovrety and Bacidevev we have a coincidence with the 
language of the Stoics, as in ili. 21. There ravra iuay éoriv has 
parallels in Zeno and Seneca; emittere hanc det vocem, Haec 
omnia mea sunt (De Benef. vi. ii. 3). But, whether or no 
St Paul is consciously using Stoic expressions, there is no 
resemblance in meaning. The thought of victory over the 
world by incorporation into Christ is far removed from that of 
independence of the world through personal atrapxeio. Here 
again we have the difference between the true and the false 
copia. 

kat dpeddv ye é€Baotkedoate, In this late Greek this un- 
augmented second aorist has become a mere particle, an 
exclamation to express a wish as to what might have happened, 
but has not, or what might happen, but is not expected. Hence 
it is followed by the indicative without dv. In LXX it is often 
followed by the aorist, as here, especially in the phrase é¢eXov 
dmeOdvopev. In 2 Cor. xi. 1 and Gal. v. 12, as here, the wish 
has a touch of irony. The yé emphasizes the wish; ‘ As far as 
my feelings are concerned, would that your imaginary royalty 
were real, for then our hard lot would be.at an end.’ 

iva . . . ouvBaotkevowper. In ironical contrast to ywpis 
jpav. ‘You seem to have arrived at the goal far in front of us 

* Chrysostom points out that ‘‘piety is insatiable.” A Christian can 
never be satisfied with his condition ; and for those who were as yet scarcely 
beginners to suppose that they had reached the end, was childish. 
Bachmann quotes the well-known Logion preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria (704 ed. Potter, and found in a somewhat different form in 
Oxyrhynchus papyri; od mavoerar 6 §nTGv ~ws av etipn, evpdy 5é OayBjoerat, 


OauBndels dé Bacievoe, Bacirevoas dé émavamaverar. See Deissmann, Light, 
p. xiii. 
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poor teachers: indeed I wish that it were so, so that we might hope 
to follow and share your triumph.’ The only other place in 
N.T. in which cvyBacurevew occurs is 2 Tim. ii. 12, where it is 
used of reigning with Christ. 


9. Sox ydp, 6 Ocos ... dwéderfev, ‘For it seems to me, 
God has set forth us, the Apostles, as last.’ There is a great 
pageant in which the Apostles form the ignominious finale, con- 
sisting of doomed men, who will have to fight in the arena till 
they are killed. St Paul is thinking chiefly of himself; but, to 
avoid the appearance of egoism, he associates himself with other 
Apostles. Perhaps dédegéev is usedin a technical sense; ‘ placed 
upon the scene,’ ‘made a show of,’ ‘exhibited’; or, possibly, 
‘nominated,’ ‘proclaimed,’ as if being doomed men was an 
office or distinction: cf. éd€ovro dmodeifai twa atrav Baciréa 
(Joseph. Avé. vi. iii. 3). This latter meaning increases the 
irony of the passage. In 2 Thess. ii. 4, daodexvivra seems to 
be used in this sense. 

&s émuBavatious. The adjective occurs nowhere else in N,T.; 
but in LXX of Bel and the Dragon 31 it is used of the con- 
demned conspirators who were thrown to the lions, two at a time, 
daily ; tav ériOavatiny cdpata dvo. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(A.2. vii. 35), about B.c. 8, uses it of those who were thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. Tertullian (De /Pudic. 14) translates it 
here, veluti destiarios, which is giving it too limited a meaning. 
Cf. eOnpiopaxnoa, xv. 32. Spectandos proposutt, ut morti addictos 
(Beza).* 

Ste Odatpov éyernOnpev. ‘Seeing that we are become a 
spectacle’ ; explaining ‘ exhibited (or ‘ nominated ’) us as doomed 
men.’ Here Géatpov=Oéapa: the place of seeing easily comes 
to be substituted for what is seen there, and also for oi Gearai, as 
we say ‘the house’ for the audience or spectators. Cf. Qearp.é6- 
pevot, spectaculum facti (Vulg. both there and here), Heb. x. 33. 

7@ kéopw. ‘The intelligent universe,’ which is immediately 
specified by the two anarthrous substantives which follow: 
angels and men make up the «éapos to which the Apostles are 
a spectacle. See on xiii. 1. It is perhaps true to say that, 
wherever angels are mentioned in N.T., good angels are always 
meant, unless something is added in the context to intimate the 
contrary, asin Matt. xxv. 41; 2 Cor. xii. 7; Rev. xii. 7, 9, etc. 
Godet remarks here that of course les mauvats ne sont pas exclus, 
and this is also the opinion of Augustine and Herveius. 


* The Epistle contains a number of illustrations taken from heathen life ; 
here and vii. 31, the theatre ; the idol-feasts, viii. 10, x. 20; racing and 
boxing in the games, with a crown as a prize, ix. 24-27; the syssitia, x. 27 ; 
the fighting with wild beasts, xv. 32. 
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Strangely enough, Atto supposes that St Paul means evil angels 
only. The Apostle thinks of the dyyeAou as wondering spectators 
of the vicissitudes of the Church militant here on earth (cf. 
Eph. iii. 19; 1 Pet. i. 12). Origen thinks of them as drawn to 
the strange sight of a man still clothed in flesh wrestling with 
principalities and powers, etc. 


After dox® ydp, 8° B’ D EL P add 6: N* A B* C D* FG omit. 


10. pets pwpot. . . Gpets S€ dpdrpor. Lst increpatio cum 
tronia (Herv.). The three antitheses refer respectively to teaching, 
demeanour, and worldly position. ‘The Apostles were ‘fools on 
account of Christ’ (2 Cor. iv. 11; Phil. ili. 7), because it was 
owing to their preaching Christ that the world regarded them as 
crazy (i. 23; Acts xxvi. 24). The Corinthians were ‘wise in 
Christ,’ because they maintained that as Christians they had 
great powers of discernment and possessed the true wisdom; da 
in servos, ev in consortes convenit (Beng.): tatta réywy cipwrikads 
mpo€etpeTev adtovs yeverOat ppovisovs év Xpror@ (Orig.). Cf. x. 15. 

pets EvBogor, Hypets 8€ dtyzor. The order is here inverted, not 
merely to avoid monotony, but in order to append to jpeis 
Grigor the clauses which expand it. Chiasmus is common in 
these Epistles (iii. 17, viii. 13, xiii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, 
X. 12, etc.), "Evdogos is one of the 103 words which are found 
only in Paul and Luke in N.T. (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. p. 191). 


11. dxpt tis apts dpas. Their dryuia is without respite, and 
is unbroken, up to the moment of writing. This is emphatically 
restated at the end of v. 13: privation, humiliation, and utter 
contempt is their continual lot. 

yupuitedonev. ‘We are scantily clothed’; év wxet Kal yupvd- 
tyre (2 Cor. xi. 27). The word generally means ‘to go light-armed’ 
(Plut., Dio. Cass.) ; it occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX, 
Cf. Jas. ii. 15, where yuuves means ‘scantily clad.’ 

KodagiLoueOa. ‘We are buffeted,’ ‘are struck with the fist.’ 
The verb is late, and probably colloquial (1 Pet. ii. 20; Mark 
xiv. 65; Matt. xxvi. 67). The substantive xdéAagos is said to be 
Doric = Attic xévdvA0s. The verb is possibly chosen rather than 
dépew (ix. 26; 2 Cor. xi. 20), or tumrew (Acts xxiii. 2), or trwmd- 
few (ix. 26, 27), or xovdvdiZew (Amos ii. 7; Mal. iii. 5), to mark 
the treatment of a s/ave: velut servi ; adeo non regnamus (Beng.). 
Seneca, in the last section of the Apocolocyntosis, says that 
Caesar successfully claimed a man as his slave after producing 
witnesses who had seen the man beaten by Caesar fagris, ferulis, 
colaphis. In 2 Cor. xii. 7 the verb is used of the dyyeAos Sarava, 
‘buffeting’ the Apostle. 

dotatodpev. ‘Are homeless,’ ‘have not where to lay our 
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head’ (Matt. viii. 20; Luke ix. 58). The verb occurs nowhere 
else,in N.T. or LXX, but is used by Aquila for doreyos in Isa. 
Iviii. 7. It certainly does not mean éustadiles sumus (Vulg.), but 
nusguam habemus sedem (Primasius). The Apostles fugabantur 
ab infidelibus de loco in locum (Atto); éAavvépeba yap (Chrys.). 
Their life had no repose ; they were vagrants, and were stigmatized 
as such. 


yuuvirevouev is accepted by all editors, L alone reading yupynrevouer. 
Gregory, Prolegomena to Tisch., p. 81. 


12. kom@pev epy. tT. iStars xepoiv. Again and again he 
mentions this (ix. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
cf. Acts xvili. 3, xx. 34). See Knowling on Acts xviii. 3, Deiss- 
mann, Light, p. 317, and Ramsay, St Paul, pp. 34-36. He had 
worked for his own living when he was at Corinth, and he was 
doing this at Ephesus at the time of writing. He must maintain 
hisindependence. Gravtter peccat, et libertatem arguendi amittit, 
gui ab eo aliquid acciptt, gui propterea tribuit ne redarguat (Atto). 
The plural may be rhetorical, but it probably includes other 
teachers who did the like. Greeks despised manual labour; 
St Paul glories in it. 

AotSopoupevor edhoyodper, Siwxdpevor dvexdueOa. He is perhaps 
not definitely alluding to the Lord’s commands (Matt. v. 44; 
Luke vi. 27), but he is under their influence. Here again, Greek 
prejudice would be against him. In the preliminary induction 
which Aristotle (Aza/. Post. 11. xii. 21) makes for the definition 
of peyaAowvxia, he asks what it is that such peyaddyvxo as 
Achilles, Ajax, and Alcibiades have in common, and answers, 76 
py dvéxerOan bBpifopevor, In his full description (Z¢h. Mic. rv. 
ili. 17, 30), of the high-minded man, he says that he wdpzav 
dAvrywpyoe: the contempt of others, and that he is not pvnotkaxos; 
but this is because he is conscious that he never deserves ill, and 
because he does not care to bear anything, good or ill (and least 
of all ill), long in mind. Just as the Greek would think that the 
Apostle’s working with his own hands stamped him as Bdvavoos, 
so he would regard his manner of receiving abuse and injury as 
fatal to his being accounted peyaAdyvxos; he must be an abject 
person. 


18. S8uocdypotpevor. In 1 Mac. vii. 41 the verb is used of the 
insults of Rabshakeh as the envoy of Sennacherib, but it is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. 

mapoxadoopev. ‘We deprecate,’ odsecramur (Vulg.). The 
verb is very frequent in N.T., with:many shades of meaning, 
radiating from the idea of ‘calling to one’s side’ in order to 
speak privately, to gain support. Hence such meanings as 
‘exhort,’ ‘entreat,’ ‘instruct,’ ‘comfort.’ ‘Exhort’ is certainly 
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not the meaning here, as if insulting language was requited with 
a sermon; yet Origen and Basil seem to take it so. To give the 
soft answer that turns away wrath (Prov. xv. 1) may be right, but 
it is not a common meaning of zapaxaAety. Tyndale and other 
early versions have ‘we pray,’ which again is not the meaning, if 
‘pray’ means ‘pray to God.’ * 

ws mepixabdppata, The uncompounded xdé@apya is more 
common in both the senses which the two forms of the word 
have incommon. These are (1) ‘sweepings,’ rubbish, and, (2) 
as in Prov. xxi. 18, ‘scapegoats,’ ze. victims, pzacula, lustramina, 
used as expiationis pretium, to avert the wrath of the gods. At 
Athens, in times of plague or similar visitations, certain outcasts 
were flung into the sea with the formula, zepiynpa jpav yevov 
(Suidas), to expiate the pollution of the community. These were 
worthless persons, and hence the close connexion between the 
two meanings. Demosthenes, in the De Corona, addresses 
Aeschines, © xéOappa, as a term of the deepest insult. It is not 
quite certain which of the two meanings is right here ; nor does 
the coupling with zepiyynua settle the matter, for that word also 
is used in two similar senses. Godet distinguishes the two words 
by saying that zepixafdppara are the dust that is swept up from 
a floor and zrepiypa the dirt that is rubbed or scraped off an 
object. Neither word occurs elsewhere in N.T. On the whole, 
it is probable that neither word has here the meaning of ‘ scape- 
goat’ or ‘ransom’ (droAvrpwors): and in Tobit v. 18 zepinpa 
is probably ‘refuse’ (AV., RV.). See Lightfoot on zepiWnpe 
(Ign. Zph. 8), and Heinichen on Eus. H.Z. vit. xxii. 7, AZedet. 
xv. p. 710, who shows that in the third century zepiypa cov 
had become a term of formal compliment, ‘your humble and 
devoted servant.’ See Zp. Barn. 4, 6. 

tod kécpou .. . mdavtwy. Whatever the meaning of the two 
words, these genitives give them the widest sweep, and zravrwv is 
neuter (AV., RV.), unless the meaning of ‘scapegoat’ is given 


to wepiyypa.t 


Sve pnuovpevor (N* AC P 17) rather than Bracdnpotpevaa (NBDEF 
GL). The internal evidence turns the scale. It is more probable that 
the unusual dvog¢. would be changed to the common Pdac¢. than vice 
UerSQ. 


14. Odx évrpémwv épas. The severity of tone ends as abruptly 
as it began (v. 8). Aspera blandis mitigat, ut salutaris medicus. 


* Plato (Crzto 49) puts into the mouth of Socrates; ‘‘ We ought not to 
retaliate or render evil for evil tg any one, whatever evil we may have suffered 
from him. . . . Warding off evil by evil is never right.” But returning good 
for evil goes far beyond that. 

+ Tertullian and the Vulgate transliterate, Zerépsema; Beza has sordes, 
Luther Fegopfer (Auswur}). 
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These sudden changes of tone are much more common in Paul 
than in other N.T. writers. The section that follows (14-21), 
with its mingled tenderness and sternness—both alike truly 
paternal, forms a worthy colophon to the whole discussion of the 
oxicpara. The root-meaning of éytpéwew is perhaps ‘to turn in,’ 
and so to make a person ‘hang his head,’ as a sign, either of 
reverence (Matt. xxi. 37; Luke xviii. 2, 4; Heb. xii. 9) or of 
shame, as here (cf. évrpo7y, vi. 5, xv. 34). In these senses it is 
frequent in late writers, in LXX, and in Paul. The participle 
expresses the spirit in which the Apostle writes ; ‘not as shaming 
you,’ ‘not as making you abashed.’ What he had written might 
well ‘make them hang their heads,’ but to effect that was not his 
purpose in writing; he wrote to bring home to their hearts a 
solemn fatherly warning. 

voulerav. The duty of a parent, as appears from Eph. vi. 4.* 
Excepting in a speech of St Paul (Acts xx. 31), vovOereiv and 
vovGecia do not occur in N.T. outside the Epistles of St Paul, 
and they cover all four groups. Nov@ereiv, ‘to put in mind,’ has 
always a touch of sternness, if not of blame; ‘to admonish,’ or 
‘warn.’ We have vov6ereiv trots xaxds mpdcoovtas (Aesch. Pr. 
264), and vovOerety xovdiAots (Aristoph. Vesf. 254). Plato 
(Gorg. 479a) combines it with xoAdfew. See Abbott on Eph. 
vi. 4 and Col. i. 28. 

vouberay (NAC P 17, RV.) rather than vov§erS (BDEFGL, Vulg. 


AV.); but the evidence is not decisive, Lachm, and Treg. prefet 
voubeTa. 


15. édv ydép. The reason for his taking on himself this duty ; 
‘If, as time goes on, ye should have in turn an indefinite number 
of tutors in Christ, yet ye zz// never have had but one father.’ 
The conditional clause, with a pres. subjunct. and ay, in the 
protasis implies futurity as regards the apodosis. As there is but 
one planting and one laying of the foundation-stone (iii. 6, 10), 
so the child can have but one father. 

mawsaywyods . - . év Xptord. The words are closely con- 
nected. Without é&v Xpior@ to qualify it, rasdaywyovs would have 
been too abrupt, if not too disparaging. ‘There is no hint that 
they have already had too many. The zadaywyds (Gal. iii. 24) 
was not a teacher, but the trusty slave who acted as tutor or 
guardian and escorted them to and from school, and in general 
took care of those whom the father had Jdegotten.t He might be 


* Cf. rovrous &s marnp vovder&v édoxluacas (Wisd. xi. 10), and vouBerjoer 
Slxavov ws vidy ayamrioews (Pss. Sol. xiii. 8). Excepting Timothy (v. 17 ; 
2 Tim. i. 2), St Paul nowhere else callsany one réxvov dyamnrov. Spirztualis 
paternitas singularem necessitudinem et affectionem conjunctam habet, prae 
omni alia propinguctate (Beng.). x 

+See Ramsay, Galatians, p. 383; Smith, Dzct. of Ant. ii. p. 307. The 
same usage is found in papyri. 
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more capable, and even more affectionate, than the father, but 
he could never become father. The frequent év Xpior@ gives 
“the ideal sphere of action” (Ellicott).* 

GAN od Twoddods Tatépas. ‘Still (vili. 7) not many fathers.’ 
The verb to be understood must be future, for the possibility of 
puplor wadaywyoi is future: ‘however many these may be, yet ye 
will not have (or, have had) many fathers.’ 

év yap Xpiot@ “I. The whole process, first and last, is é& 
Xpicrd.¢ That was the sphere, while the Gospel was the means 
(8:4 rod edayy.). The two pronouns, éy® tuas, are in emphatic 
proximity; ‘whoever may have been the parent of other Churches, 
it was I who in Christ begat you.’ The thought is that of éya 
édrevoa (iii. 6) and of Oewédvov €Onxa (iii. 10), while the radaywyot 
are those who water the plant, or build the superstructure. 


16. mapaxadd odv. ‘Therefore, as having the right to do so, 
I call upon my children to take after their father.’ Sz 2/77 estis, 
debitum honorem debetis impendere patri, et tmitatores existere 
(Afto).= Chit Thess..i.05:7, 1275, 13. 

piuntat pov yiverOe. ‘Show yourselves imitators of me’; ‘by 
your conduct prove your parentage.’ Here and xi. 1 (see note 
there), ‘imitators’ rather than ‘followers’ (AV.). The context 
shows the special points of assimilation, viz. humility and self- 
sacrifice (vv. 10-13). In Phil. iii. 17 we have ovypipyrys. The 
charge is not given in a spirit of self-confidence. He has received 
the charge to lead them, and he is bound to set an example for 
them to follow, but he takes no credit for the pattern (xi. 1). 


17. Ava troéto. ‘Because I desire you to prove imitators of 
me, I sent Timothy, a real son of mine in the Lord, to allay the 
contrary spirit among you.’ Timothy had probably already left 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 22), but was at work in Macedonia, and 
would arrive at Corinth later than this letter (Hastings, DZ. 1. 
p. 483). It is not stated in Acts that Corinth was Timothy’s 
ultimate destination, but we are told that the Corinthian Erastus 
(Rom. xvi. 23) was his companion on the mission. It is not 
clear whether éreuiva is the ordinary aorist, ‘I sent’ or ‘have 
sent,’ or the epistolary aorist, ‘I send.’ Deissmann, Zzghi, p. 157. 

téxvoy, ‘Child’ in the same sense as éyévvyoa (v. 15). St 
Paul had converted him (Acts xvi. 1), on his visit to Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 7; cf. 1 Tim.i. 2,18; 2 Tim.i. 2). This dyaryrév 
kal mucrov Téxvov was fittingly sent to remind children who were 
equally beloved, but were not equally faithful, of their duties 
towards the Apostle who was the parent of both. The first 

* Findlay quotes Sanhedrin, f. xix 2; ‘‘ Whoever teaches the son of his 


friend the Law,.it is as if he had begotten him.” 
t See Deissmann, Dze neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu.” 
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és gives the relation of Timothy to the Apostle, the second his 
relation to the Corinthians; 6 adeXpds (2 Cor. i. 1) gives his 
relation to all Christians. His sparing this beloved child was 
proof of his love for them; 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2. 

dvapvycer.. ANnOnv Se airy 6 Adyos Karyyopet (Orig.). They 
had forgotten much of what St Paul had taught them in person: 
ei katéxere (xv. 2). 

tas é68ovs pou. The real Apostle had been superseded in 
their imagination by an imaginary Paul, the leader of a party. 
His ‘ways’ are indicated i. 17, ii. 1-5, iv. 11-13, ix. 15, 22, 27. 

Ka0ws tavtaxod év macy ex. ‘Exactly as everywhere in every 
Church.’ There is a general consistency in the Apostle’s 
teaching, and Timothy will not impose any special demands 
upon the Corinthians, but will only bring them into line with 
what St Paul teaches everywhere. This is one of several passages 
which remind the Corinthians that they are only members of a 
much greater whole (see on i. 2). They are not the whole 
Church, and they are not the most perfect members. On the 
other hand, no more is required of them than is required of 
other Christians. 


After 6:4 rofro, S A P 17 add ai76: N* BC DEF GLomit. pou réxvov 
(SABCP 17) rather than réxvoy wou(DEFGL). After év Xp, 
D* F G add ’Inoots:: AB D? E LP omit, 


18. ‘Qs ph épxopevou S€ pou. Some of them boastfully gave 
out; ‘Timothy is coming in his place; Paul himself will not 
come.’ The dé€ marks the contrast between this false report and 
the true purpose of Timothy’s mission. 

epuowOnody twes. Vitium Corinthiis frequens, inflatio (Beng.); 
v. 6, 19, V. 2, Vili. 1.* The tense is the natural one to use, for 
St Paul is speaking of definite facts that had been reported to 
him. He cannot use the present tense, for he is ignorant of the 
state of things at the time of writing. But by using the aorist he 
does not imply that the evil is a thing of the past, and therefore 
‘are puffed up’ (AV., RV.), ¢mjlati sunt (Vulg.), may be justified. 
There is nothing to show whether he knew who the tues were 
(cf. xv. 12; Gal. i. 7). Origen suggests that 6 @eaméovos TlatAos 
does not mention any one, because he foresaw that the offenders 
would repent, and there was therefore no need to expose 
them. They are probably connected with the more definite 
and acrimonious opponents of 2 Cor. x. 1, 7, 10, xi. 4, where 
a leader, who is not in view in this Epistle, has come on the 
scene. 


19. éMevoopar S€ taxéws. He intends remaining at Ephesus 


* The verb is peculiar to Paul in N.T., and (excepting Col. ii. 18) is 
peculiar to this Epistle. 
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till Pentecost (xvi. 8). His plans, and changes of plan, and the 
charges made against him about his proposed visit, are discussed 
in 2 Cori... 15, 56, 23. 

éav & Kuptos OeAjon. A solemn touch; cf. xvi. 73 Jas. iv. 15. 
It is impossible, and not very important, to decide whether o 
Kvpuos means our Lord or the Father. Our Lord has just been 
mentioned; on the other hand, in connexion with 6é\ewv or 
6édnua, God is commonly meant. We have a similar doubt 
1 Thess. ill. 12. 

yvdcopar od tT. Adyov. . . GANG 7. Sdvapuv. ‘Their words I 
shall ignore; they proceed from persons whose heads are turned 
with conceit; but their power I shall put to the proof.’ This, 
as Godet remarks, is the language of a judge who is about to 
conduct a trial. ‘The power’ certainly does not mean that of 
working miracles (Chrys.); but rather that of winning men over 
to a Christian life. In ii. 4, 5 we had the antithesis between 
Adyos and dvvaues in a different form. 

For rav tredvowwpévwv, L has tov repvotduevov: some cursives and 


Origen support the reading, but no editors adopt it. Before these words 
F inserts atrdv. 


20. * Baowdela t. Ocod. This expression has three meanings 
in the Pauline Epistles: (1) the future Kingdom of God, when 
God is ‘all in all’ (xv. 28); akin to this (2) the mediatorial 
reign of Christ, which is the Kingdom of God in process of 
development; and so, as here (and see Rom. xiv. 17), we have 
(3) the inward reality which underlies the external life, activities, 
and institutions of the Church, in and through which the 
Kingdom of Christ is realizing itself. In the externals of Church 
life, ‘word’ counts for something, but ‘power’ alone is of 
account in the sight of God.* By ‘power’ is meant spiritual 
power: see on il. 5. 


21. év 64B8w. Exactly as in 1 Sam. xvii. 43, ob epyy éw epe 
év paBdm kal ALHous; and 2 Sam. vii. 14, eléyéw adrov ev paBdw 
kat év dats: where the éy means ‘accompanied by’ or ‘pro- 
vided with.’ Cf. Heb. ix. 25, év aiwart dAAorpiw. ‘To lift up 
his hand with a sling-stone,’ érdpau xelpa év Aw odevddvys 
(Ecclus. xlvii. 5). Abbott (Johan. Gr. 2332) gives examples 
from papyri. The idea of environment easily passes into that 
of equipment. Cf. Stat. Zhed. iv. 221, Grav metuendus in hasta ; 
and Ennius, /evesgue seguuntur in hasta. The rod is that of 
spiritual rebuke and discipline; cf. od pefrouar (2 Cor. xiii. 3). 
It is strange that any one should contend, even for controversial 
purposes, such as defence of the temporal power, that a literal 


* See Regnum Dez, the Bampton Lectures for 1901, pp. 47-61, in which 
St Paul’s views of the Kingdom are examined in detail. 
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rod is meant. But cf. Tarquini, Juris eccles. inst. p. 41, roth ed. 
An allusion to the lictor’s rod is not likely.* 

€\@w. Deliberative subjunctive; ‘Am I to come?’ It is 
possible to make the verb dependent upon 6édere, but it is more 
forcible to keep it independent (AV., RV.). Cf. ériévopev ri 
dpapria ; (Rom. vi. 1). 

év dydry. The preposition here is inevitably év, and it was 
probably the antithesis with év dydmy that led to the expression 
ev paBdw here, just as the bear-skin led to Virgil’s Horridus in 
jacults, the rest of the line being e¢ pelle Libystinis ursae (Aen. 
Vv. 37): 

Tvevpatt te mpaiitntos. Lither ‘the Spirit of meekness,’ zc. 
the Holy Spirit, manifested in one of His special gifts or fruits 
(Gal. v. 23), ov ‘a spirit of meekness,’ z.¢. a disposition of that 
character (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 13). The latter would be inspired by 
the Holy Spirit (Rom. vili. 5). The absence of the article is 
in favour of the latter here. Contrast 16 avedua ths ddnOeias 
(John xiv. 17, xvi. 13) with wvedua codias (Eph. i. 17), and see 
J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, pp. 38, 39, and the note on zvedpa 
aywwovvys (Rom. i. 4). Had the Apostle meant the Holy Spirit, 
he would probably have written év tr wv. THs zp. By apaitrys is 
meant the opposite of ‘harshness’ or ‘rudeness.’ Trench, Syz. 
§§ xlii., xliii., xcii. ; Westcott on Eph. iv. 2. 

mpairnros (ABC 17) rather than mpaéryros (S$ DEF GP). In Gal. 
v. 23, N joins ABC in favour of mpairys. In Eph. iv. 2, 8 BC 17 sup- 
port mpaiiryns, in 2 Cor. x. 1, 8 BF GP 17 do so, in Col. iii. 12, SA BCP 
17. Lachmann, following Oecumenius and Calvin, makes iv. 21 the 
beginning of a new paragraph: it is a sharp, decisive dismissal of the 
subject of the oxlopara, 
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There ts a case of gross tmmorality among you, and 
your attitude towards it ts distressing. Have no fellow- 
ship with such offenders. 


1Jt is actually notorious among you that there is a case of 
unchastity of a revolting character, a character so revolting as 
not to occur even among the heathen, that a man should have 
his step-mother as his concubine, ? And you, with this monstrous 
crime among you, have gone on in your inflated self-complacency, 
when you ought rather to have been overwhelmed with grief, 


* This has been suggested by Dr. E. Hicks, Roman Law in the N.T. 
p. 182. But the rod as a metaphor for correction is common enough (Job 
ix. 34, xxi. 9; Ps. Ixxxix. 32; Isa. x. 5, etc.). 
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that it should have become necessary that the person who was 
guilty of this dreadful offence should be removed from your 
midst. As for my view of it, there must be no uncertainty. 
Although absent in body yet present in spirit, I have already 
pronounced the sentence, which I should have pronounced had 
I been present, on the man who has perpetrated this enormity. 
4In the Name of our Lord Jesus, when you are all assembled 
in solemn congregation and my spirit is with you armed with 
the effectual power of our Lord Jesus, 5I have given sentence 
that such an offender is to be handed over to Satan for the 
destruction by suffering of the flesh in which he has sinned, so 
that his spirit may be saved in the Day of the Lord. © Your 
glorying is not at all to your credit. Do you really not know 
that a very little leaven affects the whole lump of dough? 7 You 
must entirely cleanse away the old leaven, if you are to be (as, 
of course, as Christians you are) as free from leaven as a new 
lump of dough. You are bound to make this new start for 
many reasons; and above all, because Christ, our spotless 
Paschal Lamb, has been sacrificed, and therefore everything 
which corrupts must be put away. ® Consequently we should 
keep our feast, not with leaven from our old lives, nor yet 
with leaven of vice and wickedness, but with bread free from 
all leaven, the bread of unsullied innocence and truth. 

®T said to you in my letter that you were not to keep 
company with fornicators. !I did not exactly mean that you 
were to shun all the fornicators of the non-Christian world, any 
more than all the cheats, or extortioners, or idolaters. That 
would mean that you would have to go out of the world 
altogether. 1! What I meant was, that you were not to keep 
company with any one who bears the sacred name of Christian 
and yet is given to fornication, or cheating, or idolatry, or 
abusive language, or hard drinking, or extortion ;—with such a 
man you must not even share a meal. 12 Of course I did not 
refer to those who are not Christians; for what right have I to 
sit in judgment on them? I confine my judgments to those 
who are in the Church. Do not you do the same? Those 
who are outside it we leave to God’s judgment. Only one 
practical conclusion is possible. Remove the wicked person 
from among you. 

The Apostle now comes to the second count of his indict- 
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ment. It is not merely that a particularly flagrant case of 
immorality has occurred. That this should happen at all is 
bad enough. But what makes it far worse is the way in which 
it is taken by the community. Their morbid and frivolous 
self-conceit is untroubled. They have shown no sign of proper 
feeling: still less have they dealt with the case, as they ought 
to have done, by prompt expulsion (vv. 1-5). In view of the 
infectiousness of such evil, they ought to eliminate it, as leaven 
from a Jewish house at the Passover (6, 7); for the life of the 
Christian community is a spiritual Passover (8). His previous 
warning has been misunderstood. It means that for grave and 
scandalous sins a Christian must be made to suffer by isolation ; 
and this, in the case in question, must be drastically enforced 
(9-13). 

The passage is linked to the section dealing with the oyéopara 
by the spiritual disorder (76 gvow6jvar) which, according to 
St Paul’s diagnosis, lies at the root of both evils. Inordinate 
attention to external differences, and indifference to vital 
questions of morality, are both of them the outcome of self- 
satisfied frivolity. But the passage is more obviously linked 
with ch. vi., and especially with the subject of zopveia which 
occupies its last portion (vi. 12-20). 

This indictment, following upon iv, 21 without any con- 
necting particle, bursts upon the readers like a thunder-clap. 


1. “Odkws. Not. ‘commonly’ (AV.), but ‘actually’ (RV.). 
The word means ‘altogether,’ ‘most assuredly,’ ‘incontrovert- 
ibly’; or, with a negative, ‘at all.’ Such a thing ought not to 
be heard of at ad/ (exactly as in vi. 73 cf. xv. 29), and it is 
matter of common talk: déAws nulla debebat in vobis audtri scor- 
tatio ; at auditur dhws (Beng.). 

dkovetar év Spiv. The éy tiv grammatically localizes the 
report, but in effect it localizes the offence: it was among them 
that the rumour was circulating, because in their midst the sin 
was found: ‘unchastity is reported [as existing] among you.’ 
The report may have reached the Apostle through the same 
channel as that which brought information about the factions 
(i. 11), or through Stephanas (xvi. 17). The weight of the 
Apostle’s censure falls, not upon the talk about the crime 
within the community, but upon its occurrence, and the failure 
to deal with it. 

mopveia. Illicit sexual intercourse in general. In Rev. xix. 2, 
as in class, Grk., it means prostitution: in Matt. v. 32, xix. g 
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it is equivalent to povxefa, from which it is distinguished Matt. 
xv. 19 and Mark vii. 21: cf. Hos. iii. 3; Ecclus. xxiii. 23, where 
we have év ropveia. éwoiyevore. 

kal tovadtn. ‘And of so monstrous a character as does not 
exist even among the heathen.’ The ovd€ intensifies éy rots 
2Oveowv, and dxoverat is not to be understood: ‘is not so much 
as named among the Gentiles’ (AV.) is wrong, based on a 
wrong reading. Cf. zovum crimen et ante hunc diem tnauditum 
(Cic. Pro Lig. i. 1); and scelus incredibile et praeter hanc unam in 
hac vita inauditum (In Cluent. 6), of Sassia’s marriage with her 
son-in-law, Melinus.* 

dote yuvaikd twa tod watpds éxew. The placing of twa 
between yvvaika and marpés throws emphasis on to these two 
words (Blass, Gr. § 80, 2). Chrysostom suggests that St Paul 
uses yuvatka tov matpds rather than pyrpwdy in order to emphasize 
the enormity. More probably, he chooses the language of 
Lev. xviii. 8. The Talmud prescribes stoning for this crime. 
Cf. Amos ii. 7; Lev. xviii. 8. The woman was clearly not the 
mother of the offender, and probably (although the use of 
mopveia rather than jotxefa does not prove this) she was not, at 
the time, the wife of the offender’s father. She may have been 
divorced, for divorce was very common, or her husband may 
have been dead. There is little doubt that 2 Cor. vii. 12 
refers to a different matter, and that 6 dducnOe’s there is not the 
offender’s father, but Timothy or the Apostle himself. As 
St Paul here censures the male offender only, the woman was 
probably a heathen, upon whom he pronounces no judgment 
(v. 12). The éyewv implies a permanent union of some kind, 
but perhaps not a formal marriage: cf. John iv. 8. Origen 
speaks of it as a marriage (yaos), and éxw is used of marriage in 
vii. 2; Matt. xiv. 4, etc. In the lowest classes of Roman society 
the /ega/ line between marriage and concubinage was not sharply 
defined. 

After @@veow, NS? LP, Syrr. AV. add dvoudfera: S*ABCDEFG 
17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit. 

2. kat duets. The pronoun is emphatic; ‘you, among whom 
this enormity has taken place and is notorious, you are puffed 
up.’ He does not mean that they were puffed up decause of this 
outrage, as if it were a fine assertion of Christian freedom, but 
in spite of it. It ought to have humbled them to the dust, and 
yet they still retained their self-satisfied complacency. WH., 
Tisch., Treg. and RV. marg. make this verse interrogative ; ‘ Are 
ye puffed up? Did ye not rather mourn?’ But the words are 

* There is also the case of Callias, who married his wife’s mother. 


Andocides (B.C. 400), in his speech on the mysteries, asks whether among 
the Greeks such a thing had ever been done before. 
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more impressive as the statement of an amazing and shocking 
fact: odxi is not always interrogative (x. 29; Luke xii. 51, xiii. 
3, 5, XV. 30; John ix. 9, xiii. ro, 11). Their morbid self- 
importance, which made them so intolerant of petty wrongs 
(vi. 7), made them very tolerant of deep disgrace. 

émevOnoate. ‘ Mourned,’ as if for one who was dead. 

tva d&p§. The iva indicates, not the purpose of the mourning, 
but the vesz/¢ of it, contemplated as its normal effect (see on i. 1 : 
A proper Christian instinct would have led them to have expelled 
the guilty person in irrepressible horror at his conduct. 

6 15 Epyov toto mpdéas. Qut hoc facinus patravit (Beza). 
The language is purposely vague, but the context suggests a bad 
meaning: mpdgas (not roujoas) indicates a moral point of view. 
The attitude of the Corinthian Christians towards such conduct 
is probably to be accounted for by traditional Corinthian laxity.* 
It is said that the Rabbis evaded the Mosaic prohibitions of 
such unions (Lev. xx. 11; Deut. xxii. 30) in the case of prose- 
lytes. A proselyte made an entirely new start in life and cut 
off all his former relationships ; therefore incest, in his case, was 
impossible, for he had no relations, near or distant. It is not 
likely that this evasion of the Mosaic Law, if already in exist- 
ence, was known to the Corinthians and had influenced them. 

L has é£4p6y for dp0y (S ABCDEFGP); and BDEFGLP have 
movjoas for mpdéas (® AC 17, and other cursives). It is not easy to decide 
in this latter case, and editors are divided. Compare 2 Cor. xii. 21; Rom. 
i. 32, li. I-3. 

3. éy® pev ydp. ‘ For JZ,’ with much emphasis on the pronoun, 
which is in contrast to the preceding tpets: ‘my feelings about 
it are very different from yours.’ The yap introduces the justifi- 
cation of iva dp%y, showing what expulsion involves. St Paul 
does not mean that, as the Corinthians have not excommunicated 
the offender, he must inflict a graver penalty: this would be 
punishing the offender for what was the fault of his fellows. He 
is explaining what he has just said about their failing to remove 
the man. No 6€¢ follows the pev: the contrast which péy marks is 
with what goes before (zv. 2), not with anything that is to follow. 
The correlation of pév . . . d€ is much less common in N.T. 
than in class. Grk. In some books peév does not occur, and in 
several cases it has no 6¢ as here: 1 Thess. ii. 18; Rom. vii. 12, 
x. 1, etc. See Blass, Gr. § 77. 12. 

driv 7> odpart. ‘Although absent in the body.’ Again a 
contrast: ‘you, who are on the spot, do nothing ; I, who am far 
away, and might excuse myself on that account, take very serious 
action.’ Origen compares Elisha (2 Kings v. 26). 

* What Augustine says of Carthage was still more true of Corinth; 
circumstrepebat me undique sartago flagitiosorum amorum (Conf. ili. 1). 


7 
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TS mvevpart. ‘His own spirit,’ as in v. 4: cf. v5 and ii. 11. 
In Col. ii. 5 we have a similar utterance, but there odpé takes 
the place of c@uo. It is the highest constituent element in 
man’s nature, and his point of contact with the Spirit of God. 

45 Kékpixa Os wapay tov K.t.A. Lather, ‘have already, as if 
I were present, judged the man’; o7, ‘have already, as if I were 
present, decided with regard to the man’; ov, ‘have already 
come to a decision, as if I were present: with regard to the 
man,’ etc. In the last case, which is perhaps the best, roy... 
katepyaodpevov is governed by zapasdodva and is repeated in rov 
TOLOUDTOV. * 


Before drdév, D?EFGL, AV. insert os: NABCD* P17, Vulg. 
Copt. Aeth. RV. omit. 


4. év 1O dvépatt «.t.4. Here we have choice of four con- 
structions. ither, take év r@ évopare with ovvaxSevrwy and oiv 
TH Svvdwer with rapadodva, or both with ovvayGévrwv, or both 
with zapadotvat, or ev TO dvop. with wapadotvac and ovv rH duv. 
with ovvaxevrwy. If the order of the words is regarded as 
decisive, the first of these will seem to be most natural, and 
it yields good sense. Lightfoot adopts it. The Greek com- 
mentators mostly prefer the second construction, but neither it 
nor the third is as probable as the first and the fourth. It is 
not likely that either cvvay$évTwv or rapadotva: is meant to have 
both qualifications, while the other has none. The fourth con- 
structicn is the best of the four. The solemn opening, ev ro 
évopart ToD Kupiov Iycod, placed first with ernphasis, belongs to 
the main verb, the verb which introduces the sentence that is 
pronounced upon the offender, while ody rH duvdwer tr. K. judy "I. 
supplies a coefficient that is essential to the competency of the 
tribunal. The opening words prepare us for a sentence of grave 
import, but we are kept in suspense as to what the sentence will 
be, until the conditions which are to give it validity are described. 
Graviter suspensa manet et vibrat oratio (Beng.). We translate, 
therefore ; ‘With regard to the man who has thus perpetrated 
the deed, In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ—you being 
assembled and my spirit with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ 
—to deliver such an one to Satan.’ The 7rdv rotodrov is not 
rendered superfluous by the preceding rév.. . xarepyacdmevov : 
it intimates that the Apostle is prepared to deal in a similar way 
with any similar offender. 


* Evans thinks that &s wapwy does not mean ‘as 7f1I were present in the 
body,’ but ‘as being veadly present in the spirit.” His spirit had at times 
exceptional power of insight into the state of a church at a distance: ov os 
dmdcrodos GAN ws mpopiyrns elmev (Orig. ). 
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After dvduare 7. Kuplov, BD EF GL P have jjuér, and it is probably 
genuine, but S A and other witnesses omit, and it might easily be inserted 
drom the next clause. P and some other witnesses omit the second quar. 
After first ’Ijood, 8 D? EF GLP, Vulg. Syrr. add Xpicrod : AB D*, Am. 
omit. After second Ijcod, D§F L add Xpucrod: 8 A B D* P, Vulg. omit, 
AV. inserts ‘ Christ’ in both places; RV. omits in both. 

5. wapadodva: t. t. TH Zatava. This means solemn expulsion 
from the Church and relegation of the culprit to the region 
outside the commonwealth and covenant (Eph. ii. 11, 12), 
where Satan holds sway. We have the same expression 1 Tim. 
i. 20. It describes a severer aspect of the punishment which 
is termed aipew ék péoov (v. 2) and égaipav && tyay (v. 13). 
Satan is the dpxwv rod xdopov rovrov (John xii. 31, xvi. 11), and 
the offender is sent back to his domain; wt gui auctor fuerat ad 
vitium nequitiae, ipse flagellum fieret disciplinae (Herv.). St Paul 
calls Satan ‘the god of this age’ (2 Cor. iv. 4), an expression 
which occurs nowhere else ; and a Christian, who through his own 
wickedness forfeits the security of being a member of Christ in 
His Church, becomes, like the heathen, exposed to the malignity 
of Satan (1 John v. 1g) to an extent that Christians cannot be. 

cig 6NeOpov THs capKds. There is no need to choose between 
the two interpretations which have been put upon this expres- 
sion, for they are not mutually exclusive and both are true. 
The sinner was handed over to Satan for the ‘mortification of 
the flesh,’ ze. to destrey his sinful lusts; 7o Ppdvnya tis capkds 
is Origen’s interpretation. ‘This meaning is right, for the punish- 
ment was inflicted with a remedial purpose, both in this case 
and in that of r Tim. i. 20: and the interpretation is in harmony 
with the frequent Pauline sense of odpé (Rom. vili. 13 and Col. 
iii. 5), as distinct from c@ua. But so strong a word as dA&Opos 
implies more than this. ‘ Unto destruction of the flesh’ includes 
physical suffering, such as follows spiritual judgment on sin 
(xi. 30; Acts v. 1f,, xiii, r1).* The Apostle calls his own 
‘thorn for the flesh’ an dyyeAos Yarava (2 Cor. xii. 7; cf. Luke 
xiii. 6). We have the same idea in Job, where Jehovah says to 
Satan, “Idot wapadidwpi oo adrov (ii. 6). And in the book of 
Jubilees (x. 2) demons first lead astray, and then blind and kill, 
the grandchildren of Noah. Afterwards Noah is taught by 
angels how to rescue his offspring from the demons. See 
Thackeray, St Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 171. 
Here the punishment is for the good, not only of the community, 
but also of the offender, upon whom the suffering inflicted by 
Satan would have a healing effect. 

iva 1d mvedpo. The purpose of the suffering is not mere 

* Renan, Godet, and Goudge regard the expression as meaning sentence 
of death by a wasting sickness. Expulsion is not mentioned here ; hence the 
sharp command in v. 13. 
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destruction; it is remedial, tva ow. Cf. atros owbjoerat 
(iii. 15). Here 76 avedua, as the seat of personality, is suggested 
by the context instead of airds.* As in 2 Cor. vil. 1, 76 rvevpa 
is used in contrast to 4 odpé, and as the chief and distinctive 
factor in the constitution of man, but as not Zev se distinctive of 
a state of grace. Strong measures may be needed in order to 
secure its salvation. See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, pp. 482, 791. 

év TH hpepa t. Kupiov. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 14; 1 Thess. v. 2, ete. 

It is sometimes assumed that, while the Corinthian Church 
was competent, by itself, to expel an offender (v. 2), it was by 
virtue of the extraordinary power given to St Paul as an Apostle 
that the delivery to Satan was inflicted. There is nothing in the 
passage to prove this; and the ydp in v. 3 rather points the other 
way. Why should St Paul inflict a more severe punishment 
than that which the Corinthian Church ought to have inflicted ? f 

It is still more often assumed that the sequel of this case is 
referred to in 2 Cor. li. 5-11, vii. 12. It is inferred from these 
passages that the Corinthian Church held a meeting such as 
the Apostle prescribes in this chapter, and by a majority (2 Cor. 
ii. 6) passed the sentence of expulsion, whereupon the offender 
was led to repentance; and that the Corinthians then awaited 
the Apostle’s permission to remit the sentence, which permission 
he gives (2 Cor. ii. 10). This view, however, is founded on two 
assumptions, one of which is open to serious question, and the — 
other to question which is so serious as to be almost fatal. The 
view assumes that 2 Cor. i.—ix. was written soon after 1 Cor., 
which is very doubtful. It also assumes that 2 Cor. ii. 5-11 
and vii. 12 refer to this case of incest, which is very difficult to 
believe. 2 Cor. vil. 12 certainly refers to the same case as 
2 Cor. ii. 5-11, and the language in vii. 12 is so utterly unsuit- 
able’to the case of incest that it is scarcely credible that it can 
refer to it. See Hastings, DZ. 1. p. 493, Ul. p. 711, and Iv. 
p. 768; G. H. Rendall, Zhe Epistles to the Corinthians, pp. 63, 
71; Goudge, p. 41; Plummer on 2 Cor. vil. 12. 


F has at’rév for rdv rootrov. After rod Kupiov, 8 L add ’Iyood, D adds 
"Inood Xpiorod, AF M add judy "Inood Xpiorod: B has simply rod Kuplou, 
which may be the original reading, but rod Kuplov Iycod is not improbable ; 
so AV., RV., WH. marg. 





* dard Tod Kpelrrovos dvoudoas d\ou Tod dvOpwrov cwrnplav (Orig.). There 
was no need to add the wux7 and the cua. The penalty is for the good of 
the community as well as of the offender. A shepherd, says Origen, must 
drive out a tainted sheep that would infect the flock. 

+ The resemblance of this passage to various forms of magic spells and 
curses is sometimes pointed out. The fundamental difference is this, that all 
such spells and curses aim at serious evil to the persons against whom they 
are directed, The Apostle aims at the rescue of the offender from perdition, 
Moreover, he desires to rescue the Corinthian Church from grave peril. 
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6. Ob Kaddv TS Kadxnpa Sudv. ‘Not seemly is your boast’: 
it is ill-timed, and it is discreditable to all who share in it.* 
Whére a revolting crime is bringing disgrace and peril to the 
community, there can be no place for boasting. St Paul does 
not mean that the swdyect of their glorying, the thing they glory 
in (eg. their enlightenment, or their liberty) is not good; but 
that in such distressing circumstances overt glorying is very 
unsuitable. As Evans elaborately points out, xavxyna is not 
materies gloriandi, but gloriatio (Beza, Beng.), or (more accur- 
ately) gloriatio facta, boasting uttered.{ So also in 2 Cor. 
Vel D2 

pixpd {uun. The puxpa comes first with emphasis, and hence 
implies an argument @ fortiori: if even a “ttle leaven is so 
powerful, if even one unsatisfactory feature may have a septic 
influence in a community, how much more must a scandal of 
this magnitude infect the whole life of the Church. The simile 
of leaven is frequent in the N.T. See Gal. v. 9. Here the 
stress of the argument lies less in the evil example of the offender 
than in the fact that toleration of this conduct implies con- 
currence (Rom. i. 32) and debases the standard of moral 
judgment and instinct. To be indifferent to grave misbehaviour 
is to become partly responsible for it. A subtle atmosphere, 
in which evil readily springs up and is diffused, is the result. 
The leaven that was infecting the Corinthian Church was a 
vitiated public opinion. Cf. 2 Thess. ili. 6; also the charge of 
Germanicus to his soldiers as to their treatment of insubordinate 
comrades: discedite a contactu, ac dividite turbidos (Tac. Ann. 


i. 43). 


Both here and in Gal. v. 9 we find the reading dodo? for ¢uuot in D 
with corrumpzt in Vulg. and other Latin texts. 


7. éxxabdpare tiv w. Lupnv. A sharp, summary appeal: ‘Rid 
yourselves of these infected and infectious remains of your 
unconverted past,’ even as a Jewish household, in preparation 
for the Passover, purges the house of all leaven (Exod. xii. 15 f., 
xili. 7). This was understood as a symbol of moral purification, 
and the search for leaven as symbolizing infectious evil was 
scrupulously minute, ée.g. with candles to look into corners and 
mouse-holes for crumbs of leavened bread. Zeph. i. 12 was 
supposed to imply this. The penalty for eating leavened bread 


* Some Latin texts omit the negative, making the statement sarcastic 
(Lucif, Ambrst. and MSS. known to Augustine), The od may easily have 
been lost owing to the preceding Kupiov or Xpiorod. 

+ If he had meant materies gloriandz, he would probably have said that 
they had none, ov« &xere xavxnua, Like obx émalvw (xi. 17, 22), od Kaddv 
is.a reproachful litotes. 
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during the feast was scourging. On compounds with ék see on 
iii. 18, and cf. 2 Tim. ii. 21. 

thy wokody {épyv. It was their acquiescing in the scandal 
which revealed the presence of a remnant of heathen corrup- 
tion. The summons to thoroughly purge away all sinful taints 
cuts deep into the corporate and individual conscience. Each 
knows the plague-spot in himself. The verb occurs again 
2 Tim. ii. 21, and nowhere else in N.T.; also Deut. xxvi. 13. 
With wadady here cf. raXatds dvOpwros, Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22 ; 
Col. iii. 9. Ignatius (AZagn. 10) says, trépbeobe otv tiv Kaxny 
fbunv tiv wadawbeioay Kai évogicacay. By the evil leaven which 
has become stale and sour he means Judaism. Note the ody. 

iva Ate véov pupapa., ‘That you may be a new lump of 
dough,’ ze. may make a new start in sanctification free from 
old and evil influence.* Cf. ofvoy véov (Matt. ix. 17), and see 
Trench, Syz. § 60. There is only one ¢vpapa, only one body 
of Christians, just as there is only one loaf (x. 17). See on 
Luke xii. 1 for the evil associations connected with leaven: 
yéyovey ek POopas airy kal POeiper To pvpaya (Plutarch). See 
Hastings, DB. 1. p. go. 

kabds éote dfupo. This is the proper, the ideal condition 
of all Christians. ‘Ye aze unleavened, having been- baptized 
and made a xaw7 «riots in Christ (2 Cor. v.17; Eph. iv. 24; 
Col. iii. 10), and are becoming in fact what you are in principle 
and by profession’ (vi. 11). St Paul habitually idealizes, 
speaking to Christians as if they were Christians in the fullest 
sense, thus exemplifying Kant’s maxim that you should treat a 
man as if he were what you would wish him to be. 

It is utterly wrong to take afvpor literally ; ‘ye are without 
leaven,’ because (it is assumed) they were at that moment 
keeping the Passover. (1) In the literal sense, afvuos is used 
of things, not of persons. (2) The Corinthian Church consisted 
almost entirely of Gentile Christians. (3) The remark would 
have no point in this context. But the imagery in this passage 
suggests, though it does not prove, that St Paul was writing 
at or near the Passover season (cf. xvi. 8). See Deissmann, 
Light, p- 333- 

kal ydp To wdoxa ‘pav etdOy. Directly, this is the reason 
for the preceding statement; ‘You are d{vpo, purified from the 
leaven of your old self, by virtue of the death of your Saviour.’ 
Indirectly and more broadly, this is a reason for the practical 
summons at the beginning of the verse: ‘It is high time for 


* The Vulgate has the curious rendering, w¢ sts nova conspfersio. This 
rare substantive is found, with the same unexpected meaning, twice in 
Tertullian (Alarczon. iv. 24, Valent. 31), in the sense of a lump of dough, 
and once in Irenaeus (Vv. xiv. 2), probably as a translation of @¥paya. 
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you to purge out the old leaven; for the Lamb is already slain 
and, your house is not yet fully cleansed: you are late!’ See 
Deut. xvi. 6; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7.* The sav serves to 
link the Christian antitype to the Jewish type. 

Xptotéds. ‘Even Christ’; last for emphasis, like 6 xpivwv 
(Rom. li. 1) and 6 warpidpyns (Heb. vii. 4). The force of the 
Apostle’s appeal is in any case obvious, but it gains somewhat 
in point if we suppose him to have in mind the tradition which 
is embodied in the Fourth Gospel, that Christ was crucified on 
the 14th Nisan, the day appointed for the slaying of the paschal 
lamb. We may say that the Pauline tradition, like the Johannine, 
makes the Death of Christ, rather than the Last Supper, the 
antitype of the Passover, but we can hardly claim St Paul as 
a definite witness for the 14th Nisan.j On this difficult subject 
see Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 146; Hastings, DB. 
1. p. 411, DCG. 11. 5; and the literature there quoted. 

Nor, again, can this passage be claimed as evidence for the 
Christian observance of Easter, although such observance would 
probably be coeval with that of the Lord’s Day. As in Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7, 11; John xviii. 28, wacya is here used of 
the paschal lamb, not, as commonly, of the paschal supper or 
of the paschal octave. 

éxxafdpare without connecting particle (\X* ABDEFG, Vulg. Copt. 
RV.) rather than éxxa@dpare obv (N?C LP, Aeth. AV.). On still stronger 


evidence, tmep tuev must be omitted after 7d macxya buy. Cursives have 
€000n for érv@n. Did Ignatius (see above) have o@y in his text ? 


8. dore. With cohortative subjunctive as with imperative, 
see on ili. 21. 

éoprdgwpev. ‘Our passover-feast is not for a week, but for 
a life-time” (Godet), dre was 6 xpdvos éoprns e€ote Katpds Tots 
Xprortavois (Chrys.). The verb occurs nowhere else in N.T., but 
is frequent in LXX. “Inoots 6 Xpiords éorw 7 véa Ciun (Orig.). 

év £Upn. See on iv. 21 for this use of ev. 

koklas Kat trovnplas. Trench, Syv. § 11, makes xaxia the 
vicious principle, zovypia its outward exercise. It is doubtful 
whether this is correct. In LXX both words are used indiffer- 
ently to translate the same Hebrew words, which shows that to 
Hellenists they conveyed ideas not widely distinct. In the 
Vulgate both malitia and xeguitia are used to translate both 
words, malitia being used most often for xaxia, and meguitia for 
movnpia, for which zzzguztas also is used. ‘Malice’ may trans- 


*In Mark xiv. 12 the AV. has ‘42/7 the Passover,’ with ‘sacrifice’ in 
the margin; in Luke xxii..7, ‘kill,’ without any alternative ; here ‘sacrifice,’ 
with ‘slay’ in the margin: the R.V. has ‘sacrifice’ in all three places, 

+ On the general relation between. the two traditions see J. Kaftan, 
Jesus u. Paulus, pp. 59-69. 
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late kaxéa in most places in the N.T., but not in Matt. vi. 34, 
where Vulg. has maditia (!), nor in Acts viii. 22, where it has 
nequitia. It is noteworthy that sravitas is not used for either 
word. Luke xi. 39 shows that zovypia may mean thoughts or 
purposes of wickedness; cf. Mark vii. 22. The genitives are 
genitives of apposition. 

é{vpous. Perhaps ‘unleavened bread’ (AV., RV.) is right, 
with reference to the unleavened cakes eaten at the Passover ; 
éxra yuepas Alva edeobe (Exod. xii. 15). But afvya is very 
indefinite ; ‘unleavened elements.’ Origen refers this to i. 2. 

eiAtxpwias. The word is a crux as regards etymology, but 
it seems to mean ‘transparency,’ ‘limpid purity,’ and hence 
‘ingenuousness.’ 

GdnOelas. In its wider sense, ‘rectitude,’ ‘integrity’; cf. 
xii. 6; Eph. v. 9; John iii. 21.* 

éoprdfwuev (S BCF GL, de Vulg.) rather than éoprafopev (A D E P). 

For rrovyptas F has wopvetas. 


9."Eypaa Spiv év tH émotohf. Pursuing the main purpose 
of the passage, viz. to rebuke their indifference respecting moral 
scandal, the Apostle corrects a possible misapprehension of his 
former directions; or at any rate he shows how what he said 
before would apply in cases more likely to occur than the one 
which has just been discussed. ‘I wrote to you in my letter,’ 
in the letter which was well known to the Corinthians, a letter 
earlier than our 1 Corinthians and now lost. It is true that 
éypaya might be an ‘epistolary aorist’ (Gal. vi. 11 ; 1 John ii. 14) 
referring to the letter then being written. But ev rH émucrodA7 
(cf. 2 Cor. vii. 8) must refer to another letter. Rom. xvi. 22; 
Col. iv. 16; 1 Thess. v. 27 are all retrospective, being parts of 
a postscript. In ¢hzs letter he has not given any direction 
about not keeping company with fornicators; for a summons 
to expel a member who has contracted an incestuous union 
cannot be regarded as a charge not to associate with fornicators. 
It is evident that here, as in 2 Cor. x. gf., he is making reference 
to an earlier letter which has not been preserved. So also Atto; 
non in hac epistola sed altera: and Herveius ; tz alia jam epistola. 
Some think that 2 Cor. vi. 14—-vii. 1 may be part of the letter 
in question. See notes there and Introduction to 2 Corinthians 
in the Cambridge Greek Testament. Stanley gives two spurious 


* Tt is possible that these two words are meant to prepare for what 
follows. Perhaps the Apostle saw that there had been some shuffling and 
evasion about the injunction in the former letter. They said that they did 
not understand it, and made that an excuse for ignoring it. How St Paul 
heard of the misinterpretation of his earlier letter we are not told. Zahn 
suggests the Corinthians’ letter, of which he finds traces even before vii. 1 
(Lnirod, to N.T. p. 261). 
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letters, one from, the other to, St Paul, which are not of much 
interest, but which have imposed upon the Armenian Church 
(Appendix, p. 591 f.).* 

pa) cuvavapiyvucOar. Lit. ‘not to mix yourselves up together 
with’: me commisceamini (Vulg.). This expressive combination 
of two prepositions with the verb occurs again in a similar con- 
nexion 2 Thess. ili, 14; also in the A text of Hos. vii. 8. Cf. 
2 Thess. iii. 6. 


10. od mévtws. ‘Not altogether,’ ‘not absolutely,’ ‘not in 
- all circumstances.’ It limits the prohibition of intercourse with 
fornicators, which does not apply in the case of fornicators who 
are outside the Christian community. The Apostle is not 
repeating the prohibition in another form, which would have 
required py, as before. The ob=‘not, I mean,’ or ‘I do not 
mean.’ The meaning is quite clear.. 

tod kéopou touTou. ‘Of the non-Christian world.’ 

HR tots mdeovéxtats. ‘Or’ here is equivalent to our ‘any 
more than.’ 

Tois mAeovextars Kat dpmatv. These form a single class, 
coupled by the single article and the xa/, and separated from 
each of the other classes by 7. This class is that of the 
absolutely selfish, who covet and sometimes seize more than 
their just share of things. They exhibit that amor sud which is 
the note of ‘this world,’ and which usurps the place of amor 
Dei, until rAeovefia becomes a form of idolatry (Eph. v. 5). 

eidSwdokdtpars. In the literal sense; x. 14; 1 John v. 21. 
This is the first appearance of the word (Rev. xxi. 8, xxii. 15), 
which may have been coined by St Paul. In Eph. v. 5 it is used 
in a figurative sense of a worshipper of Mammon. The triplet 
of vices here consists of those which characterize non-Christian 
civilization ; lax morality, greed, and superstition. The last, in 
some form or other, is the inevitable substitute for spiritual 
religion. 

émel dhetkete dpa. ‘Since in that case you would have to’; 
cf. vii. 14. “Ee implies a protasis, which is suppressed by an 
easy ellipse; ‘since, were it not so, then,’ etc. “Apa introduces 
a subjective sequence, while ody introduces an objective one. 
"Odeirere is in an apodosis, where the idiomatic imperfect marks 


* There is little doubt that a number of the Apostle’s letters have perished, 
especially those which he wrote in the early part of his career, when his 
authority was less clearly established, and the value of his words less under- 
stood ; 2 Thess, ii. 2, ill. 17. See Renan, S. Paz/, p. 234. 

Ramsay points out the resemblance between this passage (9-13) and 
2 Thessalonians, which guards against misconception of his teaching that 
had arisen owing to the strong emphasis which he had laid on the coming of 
the Kingdom (Pauline Studies, p. 36). 
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the consequence of a state of things that is supposed not to exist ; 
and the ay which is usual in such an apodosis is commonly 
omitted with such verbs as adeirere, eet, kaddv Hy, etc. 
ek Tod Kdopou éfehOciv. This for most people is impossible ; 
but at Corinth in St Paul’s day it was well for Christians to see 
as little of the heathen world as was possible. In x. 27 he does 
not forbid the presence of Christians at private entertainments 
given by heathen, but he implies that they ought not to wish to 
go to them. 
od mavTws (N* ABCD* EFG 17, Vulg.) rather than kal od ravTws 
NS? DLP, Arm. Aeth.). The ‘yet’ in AV. seems (o represent kai. Kal 
dpraéiv (S* A BC D* FG P 17, Aeth) rather than # dpmagiy (N° D? EL, 
Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm.), an alteration to conform to # on each side. AV. 
has ‘or,’ RV. ‘and.’ wdeidere (NW A B* CDEFGL17, Latt.) rather than 
épethere (B® P, Chrys. Thdrt.), another mistaken correction, the force of 
the imperfect not being seen. 


11. viv 8€ éypapa. ‘But, as it is, I wrote’ (RV. marg.), not 
‘But now I write’ (RV.). The latter is grammatically possible 
and makes good sense, but it is unlikely that éypawa is in v. 9 
historical, of an earlier letter, and here epistolary, of the present 
letter. The vdy is logical, not temporal, ‘now you see,’ ‘now 
you understand’ that the earlier letter meant something different. 
Had the Apostle meant the viv to be temporal and the verb to 
refer to the present letter, he would have written ypdadw, as in 
iv. 14. He has stated what the earlier letter did not mean (od 
mdévrws), and he now very naturally states what it did mean.* 

édv ... 4. The form of protasis covers all cases that may 
come to light: see on iv. 15. Almost all editors prefer 7 to 7 
before zopvos. 

dvopaténevos. ‘Any who bears the name of a brother,’ 
though he has forfeited the right to it. He is called a brother, 
but he really is a wopvos or, etc. Some early interpreters take 
évopalemevos with what follows; ‘if any brother be called a 
whoremonger,’ or ‘be a notorious whoremonger.’ The latter 
would require dvouacros, and we should have ddeAdos tis rather 
than tis ddeApds. Evidently ddeAdds and dvopatopevos are to be 
taken together. He is called a Christian, and he really is a 
disgrace to the name; that is a reason for shunning him. But if 
he is a Christian and is called some bad name, that is not a 
reason for shunning him: the bad name may be a slander. 

teovextys. There is no good ground for supposing that, 
either here, or in v. 10, or anywhere else, wAecovextys means 
‘sensual’ (see on Eph. iv. 19). The desire which it implies is 
the desire for possessions, greed, grasping after what does not 
belong to one. 


* Abbott, Johan. Gr. 2691, gives other examples. 
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eidwddtpys. Stanley would give this word also the meaning 
of ‘sensual.’ But there is no improbability in Corinthian converts 
being tainted with idolatry. Origen says that in his time the 
plea that idolatry was a matter of indifference was common 
among Christians serving in the army. Modern experience 
teaches that it is very difficult to extinguish idolatrous practices 
among converts, and Chrysostom may be right in suggesting 
that the Apostle inserts ‘idolater’ in his list as a preparation for 
what he is about to say on the subject (vili. 10, x. 7, 14 f.). The 
Corinthians were evidently very lax. 

AoiSopos. Origen notes with what very evil people the Aoido- 
pos is classed: 7Aikots Kaxois tov Aoidopov cvvnpiOunoe. The 
word occurs vi. 10, and in LXX in Proverbs and Ecclus., but 
nowhere else. Chrysostom (on vi. 10) says that many in his day 
blamed the Apostle for putting AoiSopo. and pébvaou into such 
company. Matt. v. 21, 22; 1 Pet. ili. g. 

péducos. Rom. xiii. 13. In Attic writers applied to women, 
men being called pebvorixoi, mapourkoi, or mapotvior. Cf. épyi 
peydAn yuvi) peOvoos (Ecclus. xxvi. 8); but elsewhere in LXX it is 
used of men (Ecclus. xix. 1; Prov. xxill. 21, xxvi. 9). It some- 
times means ‘intoxicated’ rather than ‘given to drink.’ The 
p€Ovcos and the AoiSopos are additions to the first list. 

pydé cuvec@iew. An emphatic intimation of what he means 
by py ovvavapiyvvcba. Cf. Luke xv. 2; Gal. ii. 12. The 
Apostle is not thinking of Holy Communion, in which case the 
pnd€é would be quite out of place: he is thinking of social meals ; 
‘Do not invite him to your house or accept his invitations.’ But, 
as Theodoret points out, a prohibition of this kind would lead to 
the exclusion of the offender from the Lord’s Table. Great 
caution is required in applying the Apostle’s prohibition to 
modern circumstances, which are commonly not parallel. The 
object here, as in 2 John 10, is twofold: to prevent the spread of 
evil, and to bring offenders to see the error of their ways. In 
any case, what St Paul adds in giving a similar injunction must 
not be forgotten; kal py ws exOpov Hyetobe, GAA vovOerEiTe ds 
adeAdov (2 Thess. iii. 15). Clement of Rome (Cor. 14) says of 
the ringleaders of the schism, xpyorevowpeba adrois Kata THV 
eiomAayyviay Kal yAvkityTa Tod movjoayTos jas, perhaps in 
reference to Matt. v. 45, 48. 

vov (XS? A BD3EFGLP) rather than vuvi (8* C D* D%): the more 


emphatic form might seem to be more suitable. WVulg. Syrr. Copt. Aeth. 
Goth. support 7 against # before mépvos. For pydé, A has pi and F has 


ponré. 
12. ti ydp pot tods éfw Kpiveww; ‘For what business of mine 
is it to judge those that are outside?’ Qudd enim mihi (Vulg.) ; 
Ad quid miht (Tert.); Quid mea interest (Beza). Gives the 
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reason why they ought never to have supposed that he ordered 
them to shun the company of heathen who were fornicators: the 
meaning given in v. 11 is the only possible meaning. The phrase 
tous e£w (1 Thess. iv. 12; Col. iv. 5) is of Jewish origin. Jews 
applied it to Gentiles; our Lord applies it to Jews who are not 
His disciples (Mark iv. 11); St Paul applies it to non-Christians, 
whether Jews.or Gentiles. In 1 Tim. iil. 7, where he speaks of 
non-Christians judging Christians, he uses of ewe. The 
expression states a fact, without any insinuation of censure. 
How could they suppose that he claimed jurisdiction over heathen 
and placed a stigma upon them for heathen behaviour? Epictetus 
(Enchir. 47) tells those who are continent not to be severe upon 
those who are not, or to claim any superiority. 

obxt Tobs ow Gets Kpivete ; TOvs ow and wets are in emphatic 
juxtaposition: ‘Is it not those that are wzthim that you judge? 
They are your sphere of jurisdiction.’ The present tense is 
‘axiomatic,’ stating what is normal. The proposal to put a 
colon at ody: and make xpivere an imperative (‘No; judge ye 
those who are within’) is unintelligent. Ovyé is not an answer to 
ti; and the sentence is much less telling as a command than as 
a question. Odvxi is one of the words which is far more common 
in Paul and Luke than elsewhere in N.T. 


18. 6 ©eds xpive. The verb is certainly to be accented as a 
present: it states the normal attribute of God. And the sentence 
is probably categorical; ‘ But them that are without God judgeth.’ 
This is more forcible than to bring it under the interrogative 
ovxi; ‘Is it not the case that you judge those who are within, 
while God judges those who are without?’ But WH. and 
Bachmann adopt the latter. 

é€dpare tov wovnpdv. A quotation from Deut. xvii. 7, bringing 
to a sharp practical conclusion the discussion about the treat- 
ment of zopveia, and at the same time giving a final rebuke to 
them for their indifference about the case of incest. The offender 
must be at once expelled. Origen adds that we must not be 
content with expelling the evil man from our society; we must 
take care to expel the evil one (rév zovnpov) from our hearts. Note 
the double ef: the riddance must be complete. See on iii. 18. 

Vulg. Arm. Copt. Aeth. take xpuver as a future. é&dpare (XN A BC D* 


FGP, Vulg.) rather than kal éEapetre (D? EL), or xat e&dpare (17). The 
verb occurs nowhere else in N.T., but is very frequent in LXX. 


VI. 1-11. LITIGATION BEFORE HEATHEN COURTS. 


The Apostle passes on to a third matter for censure, and in 
discussing it he first treats of the evil and its evil occasion (1-8), 
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and then, in preparation for what is to follow, points out that 
al unrighteousness is a survival from a bad past which the 
Corinthians ought to have left behind them (9-11). 


1-8. The Evil and its Evil Occasion. 


How can you dare to go to law with one another in 
heathen caurts? If there must be suits, let Christian judge 
Christian. 


1 The subject of judging brings me to another matter. Is it 
possible that, when one of you has a dispute with a fellow- 
Christian, he takes upon himself to bring the dispute before a 
heathen tribunal, instead of bringing it before believers. 2Qr is 
it that you do not know that, at the Last Day, believers will sit 
with Christ to judge the world? And if the world is to be judged 
hereafter at your bar, are you incompetent to serve in the pettiest 
tribunals? *Do not you know that we are to sit in judgment 
on angels? After that, one need hardly mention things of daily 
life. ‘If, then, you have questions of daily life to be decided, 
do you really take heathens, who are of no account to those who 
are in the Church, and set them to judge you? ‘It is to move 
you to shame that I am speaking like this. Have things come 
to such a pass that, among the whole of you, there is not a single 
person who is competent to arbitrate between one Christian and 
another, but that, on the contrary, Christian goes to law with 
Christian, and that too before unbelievers? ’ Nay, at the very 
outset, there is a terrible defect in your Christianity that you 
have lawsuits at all with one another. Why not rather accept 
injury? Why not rather submit to being deprived? But, so 
far from enduring wrong, what you do is this; you wrong and 
deprive other people, and those people your fellow-Christians. 

The subject of going to law before heathen tribunals is linked 
to the subject discussed in the previous chapter by the reference 
to the question of judgment (v. 12, 13).* The moral sense of a 
Christian community, which ought to make itself felt in judging 
offenders within its own circle, ought still more to suffice for 

* There may be another link. In v. 10, 11 St Paul twice brackets the 
mépvos with the w\covéxrys, and he now passes from the one to the other. It 


was desire to have more than one had a right to (wdeoveéla) which led to this 
litigation in heathen courts. See on Eph. iv. 19. 
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settling disputes among its members, without recourse to heathen 
courts, whose judges stand presumably on a lower ethical level 
than Christians. But there is no real argumentative connexion 
with the preceding section. The Apostle has finished two points 
in his indictment, and he now passes on to another. 

The Apostle’s principles with regard to secular and heathen 
magistrates are perfectly consistent. In Rom. xiii. he inculcates 
the attitude of a good citizen, which is not only obedience to law, 
but the recognition of the magistrate as God’s minister. This 
carries with it submission to the law as administered by the 
courts, and acceptance of the authority of the courts in criminal 
cases. St Paul had had experience of the protection of Roman 
Justice (Acts xviii. 12 f., xxv. 16), and he himself appealed to 
Caesar. But to iuvoke the courts to decide disputes Jefween 
Christians was quite another matter; and he lays it down here 
that to do so is a confession of the failure of that justice which 
ought to reign in the Christian Society. ‘Obey the criminal 
courts, but do not go out of your way to invoke the civil courts,’ 
is a fair, if rough, summary of his teaching. 

1. Toda tis SuGv. We know nothing of the facts, but it is 
clear from v. 8 that the Apostle has no merely isolated case in 
view: ToApa grandt verbo notatur laesa majestas Christianorum 
(Beng.); Rom. xv. 18. The word is an argument in itself; 
‘ How can you dare, endure, bring yourself to?’ 

wpaypa. In the forensic sense ; ‘a cause for trial,’ ‘a case,’ 
Joseph. Anz. xiv. x. 7. 

tov érepov. Not ‘another’ (AV.), but ‘his neighbour’ (RV.), 
‘his fellow’ (x. 24, xiv. 17; Rom. ii. 1; Gal. vi. 4). 

kptveoOa. Middle; ‘go to law,’ ‘seek for judgment.’ Cf. 
kpiOnvat (Matt. v. 40; Eccles. vii. 10). The question comes 
with increased force after v. 12, 13. ‘It is no business of ours 
to judge the heathen: and are we to ask them to judge us?’ 

éml tay ddixwv. ‘Before the unrighteous.’* The term is 
not meant to imply that there was small chance of getting justice 
in a heathen court; St Paul’s own experience had taught him 
otherwise. The term reflects, not on Roman tribunals, but on 
the pagan world to which they belonged. He perhaps chose the 
word rather than dmorv, in order to suggest the paradox of 
seeking justice among the unjust. The Rabbis taught that Jews 
must not carry their cases before Gentiles, and we may be sure 

* Augustine (De doct. Chrzst. iv. 18) seems to have read vrs 7. dd. He 


has, judtcard ab iniguds et non apud sanctos. Vulg. has apud with both 
words, as also has Augustine, Euchir. ad Laurent, 78. 
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that it was in the Greek majority at Corinth, and not in the 
Jewish minority, that this evil prevailed.* Greeks were fond of 
litigation, @iAoduxoé (Arist. Ae?. 11. xxill. 23), and as there were 
no Christian courts they must enter heathen tribunals if they 
wanted to go to law. See Edwards. For emi see 2 Cor. vii. 14; 
Mark xi. 9; Acts xxv. 9. 

kat odxt émt tv dyiwr. He does not mean that Christian 
courts ought to be instituted, but that Christian disputants should 
submit to Christian arbitration. 


2. 4 odk otSare. Such conduct was incompatible with prin- 
ciples which ought to be familiar to them. He first asks, ‘How 
can you be so presumptuous?’ Then, on the supposition 
that this is not the cause of their error, he asks, ‘How can 
you be so ignorant?’ The 7 introduces an alternative explana- 
tion. The formula od« oidare occurs five times in this chapter 
(233516, 16, 295 ef 2 Cor. xis, ‘etc.). 

ot dyto Tov Kéopoy Kptvodaw. Here, no doubt, the verb should 
be accented as a future; contrast v. 13. It is in the Messianic 
Kingdom that the saints will share in Christ’s reign over the 
created universe. ‘Judge’ does not here mean ‘condemn,’ and 
‘the world’ does not mean ‘the evil world.’ It is only from the 
context, as in Acts xiii. 27, that xpivey sometimes becomes 
equivalent to xataxpivew, and 6 xdécpos frequently is used without 
any idea of moral, z.e. immoral quality; cf. ili. 22. Indeed, it is 
not clear that xpwotow here means ‘will pronounce judgment 
upon’; it is perhaps used in the Hebraic sense of ‘ruling.’ So 
also in Matt. xix. 28. This sense is frequent in Judges (ili. 10, 
X. 2, 3, Xii. 9, 11, 13, 14, etc.). Wisd. iii. 8 is parallel; ‘They 
shall judge the nations and have dominion over the peoples’ ; 
also Ecclus. iv. 15. St Paul may have known the Book of 
Wisdom. Cf. the Book of Enoch (cvili. 12), “I will bring forth 
clad in shining light those who have loved My holy Name, and 
I will seat each on the throne of his honour.” ‘The saints are to 
share in the final perfection of the Messianic reign of Christ. 
They themselves are to appear before the Judge (Rom. xiv. 10 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 1) and are then to share His glory (iv. 8; Rom. viii. 17 ; 
Dan. vii. 22; Rev. ii. 26, 27, iii, 21, xx. 4). The Apostle’s 
eschatology (xv. 21-24) supplies him with the thought of these 
verses. He is certainly not thinking of the time when earthly 
tribunals will be filled with Christian judges. fT 

kal et év Guiv kpiverat 6 x. The xaé adds a further question, 


* To bring a lawsuit before a court of idolaters was regarded as blas- 
phemy against the Law. 

+ Polycarp quotes the question, ‘ Know we not that the saints shall judge 
the world?’ as the doctrine of Paul (P27. 11). 
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and presses home the bearing of the preceding question. The 
év iuiv is less easy to explain; ‘among you,’ ‘in your court,’ ‘in 
your jurisdiction,’ may be the meaning. Or we may fall back 
on the instrumental use of év. Like xpivere in v. 12, kpiverau 
expresses what is normal. ‘The heathen are to be judged by 
you; they are in your jurisdiction. How incongruous that you 
should ask to be judged by them !’ 

dvdéiol éote kpitypiwy éXaxiotwy. ‘Are ye unworthy of the 
smallest tribunals?’ So in RV. marg. Cf. Jas. ii. 6; Judg. 
v. 10; Dan. vii. 10, 26; Susann. 49: also pa epxécOw ert 
kpurnprov eOvixov (Apost. Const. ii. 45). In papyri, ot émt trav 
Kpitypiwy means those who preside in tribunals. The meaning 
‘case’ or ‘cause’ is insufficiently supported. “Avdég.os is found 
nowhere else in N.T. 


D° EL, AV. omit # before od« ofdare. 


8. The thought of v. 2 is repeated and expanded. To say 
that Christians will judge angels restates ‘will judge the world’ 
in an extreme form, for the sake of sharpening the contrast. 
"AyycAo are the highest order of beings under God, yet they are 
creatures and are part of the xécpos. But the members of 
Christ are to be crowned with glory and honour (Ps. viii. 6), and 
are to share in His regal exaltation, which exceeds any angelic 
dignity. He ‘judges,’ ze. rules over, angels, and the saints 
share in that rule. The words may mean that the saints are to 
be His assessors in the Day of Judgment, that angels will then 
be judged, and that the saints will take part in sentencing them. 
If so, this must refer to fallen angels, for it is difficult to believe 
that St Paul held that all angels, good and bad, will be judged 
hereafter. But he gives no epithet to angels here, because it is 
not needed for his argument ; indeed, to have said ‘ fallen angels,’ 
or ‘evil angels,’ would rather have marred his argument. As 
Evans rightly insists, it is the exalted nature of angels that is the 
Apostle’s point. ‘ You are to judge the world. Nay, you are to 
judge, not only men, but angels. Are you unable to settle petty 
disputes among yourselves?’ St Paul’s purpose is to emphasize 
the augustness of the ‘judging’ to which members of Christ are 
called.* To press the statement in such a way as to raise the 
question of the exact nature, scope, or details, of the judgment 
of angels, is to go altogether beyond the Apostle’s purpose. 
Thackeray (St Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 152 f.) 
has shown from Jude 6, Wisd. iii. 8, and Enoch xiii.—xvi. that 


* Godet remarks that Paul ne veut pas déstgner tels ou tels anges ; tl veut 
réveiller dans Péglise le sentiment de sa compétence et de sa dignité, en lut 
rappelant que des étres d'une nature ausst élevée seront un jour soumts a sa 
Jurisdiction. See also Milligan on 1 Thess, iii, 13, and Findlay here. 
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there is nothing in this unique statement to which a Jew of that 
day would not have subscribed. See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, 
ps 2R%. 

pitiye Buwtikd. The ye strengthens the force of the pyr, 
which is that of a condensed question; ‘need I so much as 
mention?’ Wedum quae ad hujus vitae usum pertinent (Beza): 
quanto magis saecularia. The clause may be regarded as part 
of the preceding question (WH.), or as a separate question 
(AV., RV.), or as an appended remark, ‘to say nothing at all of 
things of this life’ (Ellicott). The adjective occurs Luke xxi. 34, 
but is not found in LXX, nor earlier than Aristotle. Following 
the well-known difference in N.T. between Bios and fwy (see on 
Luke viii. 43), Buwrexd means questions relating to our life on 
earth on its merely human side, or to the resources of life, such 
as food, clothing, property, etc. Philo (Vit. Afos. ili. 18), zpos 
Tas Buwrixas xpeias trnperetv. See Trench, Syz. § xxvii. ; Cremer, 
Lex. p. 272; Lightfoot on Ign. Rom. vii. 3. 


Myjrvye is written by different editors as one word, or as two (p7jre ye), 
or as three. Tregelles is perhaps alone in writing pw Tt ye. 


4. Bwwttkd xKpirypio. ‘Tribunals dealing with worldly 
matters.’ The adj. is repeated with emphasis, which is increased 
by its being placed first. That is the surprising thing, that 
Christians should have Aiwrixd that require litigation. 

pev odv. ‘Nay but,’ or ‘Nay rather.’ The force of the 
words is ecther to emphasize the cumulative scandal of having 
such cases at all and of bringing them emi rév ddikwv, or (if 
xafilere § imperative) to advise an alternative course to that 
described in v. 2. 

édv éxyte. This form of protasis (cf. iv. 15) requires a future 
or its equivalent in the apodosis. Here we have an equivalent, 
whether we take xaGiZere as imperative or interrogative. ‘If you 
must have such things as courts to deal with these petty matters, 
then set,’ etc.; or ‘do you set?’—‘Is that your way of dealing 
with the matter?’ It is intolerably forced to put a comma after 
Kpurnpia, make it an accus. pendens, and take eav éyyte with rods 
efovbevnpéevous. 

tods éfoulevnpevous év TH exkdyolg. If xafilere is imperative, 
then these words mean ‘those in the Church who are held of no 
account,’ z.e. the least esteemed of the Christians. The Apostle 
sarcastically tells them that, so far from there being any excuse 
for resorting to heathen tribunals, any selection of the simplest 
among themselves would be competent to settle their disputes 
about trifles. Let the insignificant decide what is insignificant. 

If xaiere is indicative and the sentence interrogative, then 
these words mean, ‘those who, in the Church, are held of no 
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account,’ viz. the dduor of v. 1. The meaning is the same if the 
sentence is categorical. j 

Both constructions are possible, and both make good sense. 
Alford, Edwards, Ellicott, Evans, and Lightfoot give strong 
reasons for preferring the imperative, as AV. In this they 
follow a strong body of authorities ; the Vulgate, Peshito, Coptic, 
and Armenian, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Augustine, Beza, Calvin, 
Estius,. Bengel, and Wetstein. To mention only one of the 
arguments used ;—it does seem improbable that St Paul would 
call heathen magistrates ‘those who, in the Church, are held of 
no account.’ He has, it is true, spoken of the heathen in 
general (not the magistrates in particular) as dduco.: but here he 
is speaking of those who preside in the heathen tribunals. And 
if he wanted: to speak disparagingly of them, is ‘those whom 
Christians despise’ a likely phrase for him to use? The Vulgate 
renders, contemptibiles gut sunt in ecclesta, illos constituite ad 
judicandum; but the Greek means contempios rather than 
contemptibiles. Augustine also has contemptibiles, but he renders 
tovtous kabilere, hos collocate.* 

Nevertheless, Tischendorf, WH. and the Revisers support a 
considerable number of commentators, from Luther to Schmiedel, 
in punctuating the sentence as a question. It is urged that the 
Apostle, after the reminder of vv. 2, 3, returns to the question of 
v. 1; ‘Will they, by going outside their own body for justice, 
confess themselves, the appointed judges of angels, to be unfit 
to decide the pettiest arbitrations ?’ + 

We must be content to leave the question open. The 
general sense is clear. The Corinthians were doing a shameful 
thing in going to heathen civil courts to settle disputes between 
Christians. 

mpos evtpomy Sutv A€yw. ‘I say this to move you to shame’; 
see on iv. 14. Asin xv. 34, the words refer to what precedes, 
and they suit either of the interpretations given above, either the 
sarcastic command or the reproachful question; but they suit 
the. latter somewhat. better. Only here, and xv. 34 does 
evtpory occur in N.T., but it is not rare in the Psalms. 


5. odtws odk €v.x.t.A. ‘Is there such a total lack among you 
of any wise person’ that you are thus obliged to go outside? 


* It is evident that xa@lfere is a word which is more suitable for constitut- 
ing simple Christians as arbitrators than for adopting heathen magistrates, 
already appointed, as judges of Christians. 

+ There is yet another way, suggested by J. C. K. Hofmann and 
accepted by Findlay; ‘ Well then, as for secular tribunals—if you have men 
that are made of no account in the Church, set these on the bench!’ The 
punctuation does not seem to be very probable. 

With the use of rovrous here we may compare rovrovs in xvi. 3 and 
rovrov in 2 Thess. iii. 14. j 
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Or, ‘So is there not found among you one wise person?’ The 
ovtws refers to the condition of things in the Corinthian Church: 
Chrys., rocavrn omdvis dvdpGv cuverov map’ syiv; it is now 
commonly admitted that év ‘is not a contraction from éveor:, but 
the preposition ev or evi, strengthened by a vigorous accent, like 
émt, mépa, and used with an ellipse of the substantive verb” 
(Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 28; J. B. Mayor on Jas. i. 17): translate, 
therefore, ‘is not found.’ 

Stakptvar dvd péoov tod adehpod adtod. A highly condensed 
sentence ; ‘to decide between his fellow-Christian’ meaning ‘to 
act as arbitrator between one fellow-Christian and another.’ We 
want ava pecov ddeAgod kai rod ad. adrod, like ava pécov épod Kat 
god (Gen. xxill. 15). J. H. Moulton (Gr. p. 99) suspects a 
corruption in the text, but dictation may account for the ab- 
breviation: tév ddcAkpay airod is the simplest conjecture. The 
compound preposition ava pécov is frequent in papyri. As the 
Lord had directed (Matt. xviii. 17), the aggrieved brother ought 
to ‘tell it to the Church.’ * 


Both here and in xv. 34 there is difference of reading between \éyw and 
AaAS. Here \éyw (NS DEF GL P) is to be preferred to Xadd (B, with C 
doubtful). @é (S BCLP) rather than éorw (DEF G). ovdels codéds 
(& BC 17, Copt.) rather than ovdé eis copds (F G P) or codds ode els (D® L) 
or copés without o’dé efs or ovdels (D* E, Aeth.). For rod déeAgod some 
editors conjecture ray dde\ par. 


6. GAG adeAdds «7.4. We have the same doubt as that 
respecting pyruye Biwtixd (v. 3). This verse may be a con- 
tinuation of the preceding question (WH., RV.), or a separate 
question (AV.), or an appended statement (Ellicott). In the 
last case, aAAd is ‘ Nay,’ ‘On the contrary.’ 

kat tooto. This is the climax. That there should be dis- 
putes about fiwria is bad; that Christian should go to law 
with Christian is worse; that Christians should do this before 
unbelievers is worst of all. It is a scandal before the heathen 
world. Cf. xai rodro (Rom. xiii. 11; 3 John 5) and the more 
classical xat tatra (Heb. xi. 12), of which Wetstein gives 
numerous examples. 


7. 78 pev otv. ‘Nay, verily there is at once,’ ‘there is to 
begin with, without going any further’: peéy ody, separate, as in 
v. 4, and with no d€ to answer to the pév. 

Sdws. ‘ Altogether,’ z.e. no matter what the tribunal may be: 
or ‘generally,’ ‘under any circumstances,’ ze. no matter what 
the result may be. 

qtmpo. ‘A falling short’ of spiritual attainment, or of 


* Cicero (4d Fam. ix. 25) writes to Papirius Paetus, WVolc paté litigare 
Sratres, et judictts turpibus confirctare. 
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Christian blessings, ‘a defect’ (RV.), or possibly ‘a defeat.’ 
They have been worsted in the spiritual fight. Origen here 
contrasts #rrac0au with vixav.* Cf. Isa. xxxi. 8, ot 8& veavioxor 
grovrat eis Yrrnua. In Rom. xi. 12 the meaning seems to be 
‘defeat’ (see note there), and these are the only passages in the 
Bible in which the word occurs. See Field, Ottum Norvic. 
ill. 97. 

eh tees Elsewhere in N.T. the word means ‘decrees’ or 
‘judgments,’ but here it is almost equivalent to xperjpra (v. 4): 
‘matters for judgment,’ ‘ lawsuits.’ 

pe éautay. Literally, ‘with your own selves.’ It is pos- 
sible that this use of pe6’ éavrdv for per’ dAAHAwyr is deliberate, 
in order to show that in bringing a suit against a fellow-Christian 
they were bringing a suit against themselves, so close was the 
relationship. The solidarity of the Church made such conduct 
suicidal. But the substitution occurs where no such idea can be 
understood (Mark xvi. 3). 

There are passages in M. Aurelius which are very much in 
harmony with these verses. He argues that men are kinsmen, 
and that all wrong-doing is the result of ignorance. Those who 
know better must be patient with those who know not what 
they do in being insolent and malicious. ‘But I, who have 
seen the nature of the good that it is beautiful, and of the bad 
that it is base (aicypév), and the nature of him that does the 
wrong, that it is akin to me, not so much by community of 
blood and seed as by community of intelligence and divine 
endowment,—I can neither be injured by any of them, for no 
one can fix on me what is base; nor can I be angry with one 
who is my kinsman, nor feel hatred against him” (ii. 1). “On 
every occasion a man should say, This comes from God: this 
is from one of the same tribe and family and society, but from 
one who does not know what befits his nature. But I know; 
therefore I treat him according to the natural law of fellowship 
with kindness and justice” (iii. 11) ‘‘ With what are you so 
displeased? with the badness of men? Consider the decision, 
that rational beings exist for one another, and that to be patient 
is a part of righteousness, and that men do wrong against their 
will” (iv. 3). 

ddixetoOe, dwootepetoe. ‘Endure wrong,’ ‘endure depriva- 
tion.’ The verbs are middle, not passive. 

* He says that the man who accepts injury without retaliating vevixnxer, 
while the man who brings an action against a fellow-Christian 7rrérar. He 
is worsted, has lost his cause, by the very fact of entering a law-court. Simil- 
arly, Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 14, which is a commentary on this section ; 
*°To say then that the wronged man goes to law before the wrongdoers is 


nothing else than to say that he desires to retaliate and wishes to do wrong 
to the second in return, which is likewise to do wrong also himself.” 
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Hon pev ody (NEA BCDSELP, Aeth.); omit of (N* D* 17, Vulg. 
Copt. Arm.). The ofv is probably genuine. A omits é\ws. The év before 
buiv has very little authority ; es¢ zw vobis (Vulg.). 

8. adda Gyets. ‘Whereas you, on the contrary.’ The em- 
phatic pronoun contrasts their conduct with what is fitting. 
‘Not content with refusing to exdure wrong (and as Christians 
you ought to be ready to endure it), you yourselves cn/éict it, 
and that on fellow-Christians’;—a climax of unchristian con- 
duct. Matt. v. 39-41 teaches far otherwise; and the substance 
of the Sermon on the Mount would be known to them. The 
sentence is not part of the preceding question.* 


D transposes ddicetre and damoorepeire. For rodro, L, Arm., Chrys., 
Thdrt. have raira, perhaps to cover the two verbs. 


9-11. Unrighteousness in all its forms is a survival from 
a bad past, which the Corinthians ought to have left 
behind them. 


Evil-doers, such as some of you were, cannot enter the 
Kingdom. 


%Is this wilfulness on your part, or is it that you do not 
know that wrong-doers will have no share in the Kingdom? 
Do not be led astray by false teachers. No fornicator, idolater, 
adulterer, sensualist, sodomite, }°thief, cheat, drunkard, reviler, 
or extortioner will have any share in God’s Kingdom. "And 
of such vile sort some of you once were. But you washed your 
pollutions away, you were made holy, you were made righteous, 
by sharing in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ and in the 
gift of the Spirit of God. 

These three verses conclude the subject of vv. 1-8 by an 
appeal to wider principles, and thus prepare the way for the 
fourth matter of censure (12-20). The connexion with vv. 1-8 
is definite, although not close. The Corinthians have shown 
themselves déixo., in the narrower sense of ‘unjust,’ by their 
conduct to one another (déueire, v. 8). They need, however, 
to be reminded that dé:x/a in any sense (see note below) excludes 
a man from the heritage of God’s Kingdom. The Apostle goes 
on to specify several forms of déuxéa which they ought to have 
abandoned, and finally returns to the subject of ropveia. 

* Tt is remarkable that in six verses we have four cases in which there Is 


doubt whether the sentence is interrogative or not; vv. 3, 4, 6, 8. In this 
last case the interrogative is very improbable. See also on v. 13. 
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9. 4 odk ofSare. See vv. 2 and 19. There is an alternative 
implied. ‘[Is it from a reckless determination to do as they 
please regardless of the consequences,] or is it from real ignor- 
ance of the consequences?’ In either case their error is disas- 
trous. 

&uxot. The word is suggested by the previous dd:etre, and 
this should be marked in translation; ‘ye do wrong’... ‘ wrong- 
doers shall not inherit.’ No English version preserves the 
connexion ; nor does the Vulgate, zajurtam facitis . . . tnigut: 
but Beza does so, injuriam facitis . . . injustos. Now the word 
takes a wider meaning; it is wrongdoing of any kind, and not 
the special kind of being unjust in matters of personal rights, 
that is meant; and here the Apostle passes to a more compre- 
hensive survey of the spiritual state of his readers, and also to 
a sterner tone: eis deny xatakAeler THY Tapatveow (Chrys.). 
The evil that he has now to deal with is the danger of Gentle 
licentiousness. 

©cod Baoidetav, When St Paul uses the shorter form, ‘God’s 
Kingdom’ (zv. to, xv. 50; Gal. v. 21), instead of the more usual 
4 Bas. tod ©. (iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 17; 2 Thess.i. 5 ; cf. Eph. v. 5), 
he elsewhere writes Bas. @eod. Here @eod is placed first, in order 
to bring adcxoc and @eod into emphatic contrast by juxtaposition : 
‘ wrong-doers’ are manifestly out of place in ‘ Gods Kingdom.’ 
Cf. mpdcwrov Ocds dvOpdrov od Aap PBave (Gal. ii. 6). ‘To inherit 
the Kingdom of God’ is a Jewish thought, in allusion to the 
promise given to Abraham; but St Paul, in accordance with his 
doctrine of grace, enlarges and spiritualizes the idea of inherit- 
ance. He reminds the Corinthians that, although all Christians 
are heirs, yet heirs may be disinherited. They may disqualify 
themselves. In iv. 20, the Kingdom is regarded as present. 
Here and xv. 50 it is regarded as future. It is both: see 
J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, p. 24; Dalman, Words, p. 125; 
Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 576. 

Mi) mwhavacbe. See on Luke xxi. 8. The verb is passive, 
‘Do not be led astray,’ and implies fundamental error.* The 
revisers sometimes correct the ‘deceived’ of AV. to ‘led astray,’ 
but here and xv. 50 they retain ‘deceived.’ The charge is a 
sharper repetition of 7 ov« oidare. Some Jews held that the 
belief in one God sufficed without holiness of life. Judaizers 
may have been teaching in Corinth that faith sufficed. 

* Origen illustrates thus ; ‘‘Let no one lead you astray with persuasive 
words, saying that God is merciful, kind, and loving, and ready to forgive 
sins. 

+ Duchesne thinks that there is nothing in 1 or 2 Corinthians ‘‘ to lead to 
the conclusion that the Apostle’s rivals had introduced Judaizing tendencies 


in Corinth” (Zarly Hist. of the Chr. Church, p. 23). That can hardly be 
maintained respecting 2 Corznthzans, and is very disputable about this Epistle. 
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The order of the ten kinds of offenders is unstudied. He 
enymerates sins which were prevalent at Corinth just as they 
occur to him. Of the first five, three (and perhaps four) deal 
with sinners against purity, while the fifth, ‘idolaters,’ were 
frequently sinners of the same kind. Of the last five, three are 
sinners against personal property or rights, such as are censured 
inv. 8. All of them are in apposition to décor, an apposition 
which would seem quite natural to Greeks, who were accustomed 
to regard Scxavoovvy as the sum-total of virtues (Arist. £72. Lic. 
v. 1. 15), and therefore dé:xéa as the sum-total of vices (7d7d. § 19: 
see on Luke xiii. 27). Several of these forms of evil are dealt 
with in this Epistle (vv. 13-18, v. 1, 11, Vili. 10, x. 14, etc.): 
cfy Rom. i. 27 and iii..13 ; Gal. v.:19, 20; 1 ‘Tim. i. 10.* 


For Ocod Baotelav, L, def Vulg. have the more usual Bac. Geof. D* 
has o86é throughout vv. 9, 10. od péPvoo (WN AC P 17) rather than ovré 
peo. (BD° EL). LP insert od before xAnpovoyjoovow at the end of 
uv. 10. 


11. kat taird twes Are. ‘And such dreadful things as these 
some of you were.’ While the neuter indicates a horror of what 
has been mentioned, the tives and the tense lighten the sad 
statement. Not all of them, not even many, but only some, 
are said to have been guilty; and it is all a thing of the past. 
Cf. Are in Rom. vi. 17. 

é\\d. The threefold ‘But’ emphasizes strongly the contrast 
between their present state and their past, and the consequent 
demand which their changed moral condition makes upon them. 

dtrehovoacbe. Neither ‘ ye are washed’ (AV.), nor ‘ye were 
washed ’ (RV.), nor ‘ye washed yourselves’ (RV. marg.), but 

‘ye washed them away from you,’ ‘ye washed away your sins’ 
exactly as in Acts xxii. 16, the only other place in N.T. in aha 
the compound verb occurs ; dvacras Bdrticae Kai drdAoveat Tas 
dpaptias cov. Their seeking baptism was their own act, and 
they entered the water as voluntary agents, just as St Paul 
did. Cf. 2° Tim. ii. 21. 

HydoOnte, eStxaiwyre. The repetitions of the aorist show 
that these verbs refer to the same event as dzeAovcacbe. The 


* There is a manifest reproduction of vv. 9, 10 in Ign. Zp. 16; also in 
Ep. of Polycarp, 5. On the general sense of the two verses see Sanday on 
St Paul’s Equivalent for the Kingdom of Heaven, 77S. July 1900, pp. 481 f. 

Aristot. (274. Wc. Vil. iv. 4) says that people are called paraxol in 
reference to the same things as they are called dxédaoro, viz. mepl ras 
cwparikas drodavcoers: Plato (Rep. viii. 556B) mpds Hdovds re kat Adras. 
Origen here gives the word a darker meaning. See Deissmann, Light, p. 150. 
He gives a striking illustration of the list of vices here and elsewhere, derived 
from counters in an ancient game. Each counter had the name of a vice or a 
virtue on it; and in the specimens in museums the vices greatly preponderate 


(pp. 320f.). 
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crisis, of which their baptism was the concrete embodiment, 
had marked their transition from the rule of self to the service 
of God (consecration), and from the condition of guilty sinners 
to that of pardoned children of God (justification). Neither of 
the verbs here is to be taken in the technical theological sense 
which each of them sometimes bears: cf. dy.oe (i. 2) and #ylacrar 
(vii. 14). Here édicausOyre forms a kind of climax, completing 
the contrast with dduxo (v. 9). The new life is viewed here as 
implicit in the first decisive turn to Christ, which again was 
inseparably connected with their baptism. Cf. Rom. vi. 7. 

év 7@ dvépate t. k. Il. Xp. As in Acts ii. 38, x. 48; cf. eis 70 
év., Acts vill. 16, xix. 5. Matt. xxviii. r9 is the only passage in 
which the Trinitarian form is found. See Hastings, DB. 1. 
p- 241f. This passage is remarkable as being an approach 
to the Trinitarian form, for €v ré IIvevpare is coupled with ‘in 
the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and rod @eod is added ; so 
that God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit are all 
mentioned. But it is doubtful whether this verse can be taken 
as evidence of a baptismal formula. Godet certainly goes too 
far in claiming it as zmplying the use of the threefold Name (see 
on Matt. xxviii. 19). But it is right to take év r@ évépari x.7.A. 
with all three verbs. Cf. “‘saved in His Name” (Enoch, xlviii. 7). 


BCP 17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. insert judy after tof Kuplov: 
SADEL omit. It is not easy to decide. NBCD*EP, Vulg. Copt. 
Arm, Aeth. insert Xpicroo after Inco}: A D?L omit. The word is pro- 
bably genuine. In both cases the evidence of C is not clear: there is 
space for the word, but it is not legible. 


VI. 12-20. THE SUBJECT OF FORNICATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Christian freedom is not licentiousness. Our bodies were 
not made for unchastity. The body is a temple of the 
Spirit. 

12 Perhaps I may have said to you at some time; In all things 
I can do as I like. Very possibly. But not all things that I 
may do do me good. In all things I can do as I like, but I 
shall never allow anything to do as it likes with me. #I am 
not going to let myself be the slave of appetite. It is true that 
the stomach and food were made for one another. Yet they 
were not made to last tor ever: the God who made them will 
put an end to both. But it is not true that the body was made 
for fornication. The body is there to serve the Lord, and the 
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Lord is there to have the body for His service: 4#and as God 
raised Him from the dead, so will He also raise us up by His own 
power. 15 Js it that you do not know that your bodies are members 
of Christ? Shall I then take away from Christ members which 
are His and make them members of a harlot? Away with so 
dreadful a thought! 16Or is it that you do not know that the 
union of a man with his harlot makes the two to be one body? 
I am not exaggerating ; for the Scripture says, The two shall 
become one flesh. 17 But the union of a man with the Lord 
makes the two to be one spirit. 18Do not stop to parley with 
fornication: turn and fly. In the case of no other sin is such 
grievous injury done to the body as in this case: the fornicator 
sins against his own body. 1° Does that statement surprise you ? 
Do you not know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit, 
who makes His home in you, being sent for that very purpose 
from God? And, what is more, you are not your own property, 
but God’s. He paid a high price for you. Surely you are 
bound to use to His glory the body which He has bought. 


12-20. St Paul now passes to a fourth matter for censure. 
He has already taken occasion, in connexion with a specially 
flagrant case of ropveia, to blame the lack of moral discipline 
in the community. He now takes up the subject of zopve/a 
generally, dealing with it in the light of first principles. The 
sin was prevalent at Corinth (v. 9, vii. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 21), and 
was virtually condoned by public opinion in Greece and in 
Rome. Moreover, the Apostle’s own teaching as to Christian 
liberty (Rom. v. 20, vi. 14) had been perverted and caricatured, 
not only by opponents (Rom. iii. 8), but also by some ‘emanci- 
pated’ Christians at Corinth itself. The latter had made it an 
excuse for licence. He proceeds now to show the real meaning 
and scope of Christian liberty, and in so doing sets forth the 
Christian doctrine of the body as destined for eternal union 
with Christ. 


12. mdévra pot éfeortv. These are St Paul’s own words (see 
on x. 23). They may have been current among the Corinthians 
as a trite maxim. If so, the Apostle here adopts them as his 
own, adding the considerations which limit their scope. More 
probably they were words he had used, which were well known 
as his, and which had been misused by persons whom he now 
proceeds to warn. Of course, révra is not absolute in extent: 
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no sane person would maintain that it was meant to cover such 
things as zopveta and justify ravoupyia. It covers, however, a very 
great deal, viz. the whole of that wide range of things which are 
not wrong fer se. But within this wide range of things which 
are indifferent, and therefore permissible, there are many things 
which become wrong, and therefore not permissible, in view of 
principles which are now to be explained. 

pot teat. Sacpe Paulus prima persona singulart eloguitur, 
quae vim habent gnomes ; in hac praesertim epistola, v. 15, Vil. 7, 
vill. 13, X. 23, 29, 30, xiv. 11 (Beng.). The saying applies to 
all Christians. On its import see J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, 
PP: 515 52. : ; 

BAN’ od révTa cundéper. Liberty is limited by the law of the 
higher expediency, z.e. by reference to the moral or religious life 
of all those who are concerned, viz. the agent and those whom 
his conduct may influence. In this first point the Apostle is 
possibly thinking chiefly of the people infuenced.* We have no 
longer any right to do what in itself is innocent, when our doing 
it will have a bad effect on others. Our liberty is abused when 
our use of it causes grave scandal. 

odk eyo eovcracOjcopor bd tos. This is the second point ; 
really included in the higher law of expediency, but requiring to 
be stated separately, in order to show that the agent, quite apart 
from those whom his conduct may influence, has to be con- 
sidered. What effect will his action have upon himself? We 
have no longer any right to do what in itself is innocent, when 
experience has proved that our doing it has a bad effect on our- 
selves. Our liberty is abused when our use of it weakens our 
character and lessens our power of self-control. St Paul says 
that, for his part, he ‘will zo¢ be brought under the power of 
anything.’ The ov« is emphatic, and the éys slightly so, but 
very slightly: the ey# is rendered almost necessary by the pre- 
ceding pou. We must beware of using liberty in such a way as 
to dose it, e.g. in becoming slaves to a habit respecting things 
which in themselves are lawful. The twos is neuter, being one 
of the wavra. 

The verb efovo.dfew is chosen because of its close connexion 
with éfeore through efovoia: it is frequent in LXX, especially in 
Ecclesiastes ; in N.T., vil. 4 and Luke xxii. 25. This play on 
words cannot be reproduced exactly in English; perhaps ‘I can 
make free with all things, but I shall ot let anything make free 


* In x. 23f., where St Paul again twice quotes his own mdvra, wot ecru, 
he is certainly thinking chiefly of the people influenced. 

+ Nowhere else does the passive occur. But in late Greek the rule that 
only verbs which have an accusative can be used in the passive is not observed. 
See Lightfoot on doyuariferde (Col. ii. 20). 
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with me’ may serve to show the kind of thought: mihi res non 
me rebus submittere conor. 

These two verses (12, 13) are a kind of preface to the subject 
of zropveia, to show that it is not one of those things which may 
or may not be lawful according to circumstances. It is in all 
circumstances wholly outside the scope of Christian liberty, how- 
ever that liberty may be defined. ‘While many things are lawful, 
and become wrong only if indulged (like the appetite for food) 
to an extent that is harmful to ourselves or to others, fornication 
is not a legitimate use of the body, but a gross abuse of it, being 
destructive of the purpose for which the body really exists.’ 


13. 74 Bodpata . .. Tots Bpdpacw. It is quite possible that 
some of the Corinthians confused what the Apostle here so 
clearly distinguishes, the appetite for food and the craving for 
sensual indulgence. ‘We have traces of this gross moral con- 
fusion in the Apostolic Letter (Acts xv. 23-29), where things 
wholly diverse are combined, as directions about meats to be 
avoided and a prohibition of fornication” (Lightfoot). The 
Apostles, who framed these regulations, did not regard them as 
on the same plane, but the heathen, for whom they were framed, 
did. St Paul makes the distinction luminously clear. Not only 
are meats made for the belly, but the belly, which is essential to * 
physical existence, is made for meats, and cannot exist without 
them. There is absolute correlation between the two, as long as 
earthly life lasts: but no longer, for both of them will eventually 
be done away. When the oda ceases to be Yvyixov and becomes 
mvevpatixov (xv. 44), neither the Bpdyara nor the xovAla will have 
any further function, and therefore ‘God will bring to nought’ 
both of them. 

76 8€ gGua ob tH mopveta. No such relation exists between 
the capa and ropveia as between the xoAia and Bpwpara. The 
supposed parallel breaks down in two essential particulars. 
(1) The copa was not made for zopveia, but for the Lord, in 
order to be a member of Christ, who lived and died to redeem 

(2) The cdypa is not, like the xovA/a, to be brought to nought, 
but to be transformed and glorified (Phil. iii. 21). ‘The ‘body’ 
is contrasted with ‘flesh and blood’ (xv. 37, 50), and the xowAia 
belongs to the latter, and has only a temporal purpose, whereas 
the: * body’ has an eternal purpose. So far, therefore, from 
mopveia standing to the body in the same relation as meats to the 
belly, it fatally conflicts with the body’s essential destiny, which 
is membership with Christ. 

It is possible that in selecting the relation between appetite 
and food as a contrast to zopveia St Paul is indirectly discourag- 
ing Judaistic distinctions of meats, or ascetic prohibitions of flesh 
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and wine. No kind of food is forbidden to the Christian. But 
even if there had been no Judaizers at work in Corinth, and no 
tendency towards asceticism, he would probably have selected 
the relation between Bpwpara and xowdla for his purpose. The 
argument is still used, ‘If I may gratify one bodily appetite, 
why may I not gratify another? JVaturalia non sunt turpia. 
Omnia munda mundis.” 

kal 6 Kuptos 6 oépatt. A startling assertion of perfect corre- 
lation: guanta dignatio/ (Beng.). The Son of God, ‘sent in the 
likeness of sinful flesh,’ has His purpose and destiny, viz. to 
dwell in and glorify the body (Rom. viii. 23) which is united 
with Him through the Spirit (v. 17); and it is lawful to say that 
He is for it as well as it for Him. 


14. 6 8€ @eds. This is parallel to 6 d¢ @eds in v. 13, and puts 
the contrast between the two cases in a very marked way. In 
the case of the xovAéa, and the Bpwpara to which it is related, 
God will reduce both of them to nothingness. In the case of 
the o@pa, and the Kvpuos to which it is related, God has raised 
the Kvpuos, and will raise up the capa of every one who is a 
member of Him. ‘The contrast between the two cases is com- 
plete. On the other hand, the close relationship between the 
Lord and all true Christians is shown by the doubled conjunc- 
tion; xal rov Kvpuov ... Kal yas. See Sanday (Zhe Life of 
Christ in Recent Research, p. 132) on the view that it was St Paul 
who deified Christ. 

The change from the simple (7ye:pev) to the compound verb 
(egeyepet) has perhaps little meaning. In late Greek, compounds 
do not always have any additional force, and the difference is 
not greater than that between ‘raise’ and ‘raise up.’ The com- 
pound may be used to mark the future raising as not less sure 
than the one which is past, and it is well to mark the difference, 
as RV. does. AV., with ‘raise up’ for both, ignores the change, 
as does Vulg., suscttavit . . . suscitabit, and Iren. int. (Vv. vi. 2). 
The compound occurs only here and Rom. ix. 17 in N.T.; in 
LXX it is very frequent. See on éfarardrw, iii. 18. 

Sua THs Suvdpews adtod. This may qualify both verbs, but is 
more appropriate to éfeyepet. There was need to remind the 
Corinthians of God’s power, in order to confirm their belief in 
their own future resurrection (xv. 12); but no one who believed 
that Christ had been raised needed to be reminded of that: cf. 
Matt. xxii. 29. It is worth observing that St Paul does not take 
any account of ‘the quick’ who will not need to be raised. 
Contrast xv. 51; 1 Thess. iv. 15 f.; Rom. viii. 11. 

éfeyepet (SW C D9 E K L, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Aeth.) is probably to be pre- 
ferred to ééeyelper (A D* Q, de susczzat), or to é&qyetpev (B, Am. suscitavit). 
ééeyerpet (P) may be regarded as supporting either of the first two, of which 
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éfeyelpec may be safely set aside. It is possible that B has preserved the 
a ee reading, for no intelligent copyist would alter é&eyepet into é&yyerper, 

t an unintelligent one might assimilate the second verb to the first. If 
etyyerper i is regarded as original it may be explained as referring to spiritual 
resurrection to newness of life, or possibly as referring to our resurrection as 
comprised potentially in that of Christ : ‘God both raised the Lord and (by so 
doing) raised up us.’ But it is unlikely that the Apostle would have obscured 
the certainty of the future resurrection of the body by using language which 
would have encouraged Hymeneus and Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). Quz 
adominum suscitavit, et nos suscitabit (Tert. Mare. v. 7). 


15. otk otdate k.t.’. He presses home the principle that ‘the 
body is for the Lord.’ By virtue of that principle every Christian, 
and every one of his members, is a member of Christ. The 
higher heathen view was that man’s body is in common with the 
brutes, 76 cpa Kowdv mpds ta Coa, and only his reason and 
intelligence in common with the gods (Epict. Déssert. 1. iii. 1) ; 
but the Christian view is 76 cépua pédos Tod Xpiorov.* Epictetus 
speaks of both God and gods, and in popular language calls God 
‘Zeus.’ In this chapter he speaks of God as the father of men 
and gods; but, at the best, he falls far short of Christian Theism. 
The Christian view, which first appears here, is developed in 
another connexion in xii. and in Rom. xii. See also Eph. iv. 15, 
16, Vv. 30. 

dpas odv. The AV. misses a point in translating, ‘Shall I 
then ake the members of Christ?’ The RV. has, ‘Shall I then 
take away the members of Christ?’ Aipev is not simply, ‘to 
take,’ which is AopBavey, but either ‘to take up,’ ‘raise’ (Acts 
xxvii. 17), or ‘to take away’ (v. 2; Eph. iv. 31; Col. ii. 14; and 
nowhere else in Paul). The verb is very common in Gospels 
and Acts; elsewhere rare in N.T. The Apostle assumes that 
union with a harlot, unlike union with a lawful wife, robs Christ 
of members which belong to Him. Union with Christ attaches 
to our body through the spirit (v. 17), and sin is apostasy from 
the spiritual union with Christ.’ This is true of all sin, but 
mopveia is a peculiarly direct blow at the principle 76 cépa ro 
Kupiy. Quantum flagitium est, corpus nostrum a sacra tlla con- 
junctione abreptum ad res Christo indignas transferri (Calv.). As 
Augustine remarks (De Civ. Dez xxi. 25), “they cannot be at 
once the members of Christ and the members of a harlot.” 

moujow. It is impossible and unimportant to decide whether 
moinow is deliberative subjunctive (‘Am I to take away . . . and 
make ?’) or future indicative (‘Shall I take away?’ etc.). The two 
aorists would mark two aspects, simultaneous in effect, of one and 
the same act. But the future harmonizes better with m1 yévorro. 
AV., RV., Alford, Edwards, Ellicott, B. Weiss prefer the future. 


* Origen says, uéhyn Tére yiverar Xpiorod, dre wdyTa Kara Tov avToo Adyov 
Kivobpev. 
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ph yévoto. Like otk oi8are, this expression of strong dissent 
is frequent in this group of the Pauline Epistles (Romans, ten 
times; Galatians, twice; and here). Elsewhere in N.T., Luke 
xx. 16. It is rare in LXX, and never stands as an independent 
sentence: Gen. xliv. 7, 17; Josh. xxii. 29, xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx. 
[xxi.] 3. It is one of several translations of the same Hebrew, 
another of which is fAews (1 Chron. xi. 19; 2 Sam. xx. 20; Matt. 
xvi. 22). Neither wy yévorro nor fAews is confined to Jewish and 
Christian writings: the former is frequent in Arrian, the latter is 
found in inscriptions. In Hom. Od. vii. 316 we have py tovro 
pirov Au rarpi yevouro, of detaining Ulysses against his wish. 
Cf. Di meliora. Here it expresses horror. 


After 7a cwuara there is the common confusion between dudv (8? BC D 
EFGKLP, Latt.) and judy (N* A). dpa (P and a few cursives) or # dpa 
(F G) cannot be regarded as more probable than dpas (W A BCDE, etc.) ; 
yet Baljon adopts it: d&pas has much force, not only in marking the grievous 
wrong done to Christ, but also in showing the voluntary, and even deliberate, 
character of the act. 


16. 4 od« ofdare. Again (v. 2) we have this reproachful 
question. The Apostle proceeds to corroborate the zoujow 
mopvns méeAn Of U. 15. 

5 koANwpevos. The word may come from zpocxoAddoOae in 
Gen. ii. 24, as in Eph. v. 31, or possibly from Ecclus. xix. 2, 6 
KoAAwpevos opvats TOAUNpOTEpos éorat. Both the simple and the 
compound verb are frequent in LXX; in N.T. the compound is 
very rare. In both, only the passive, with reflective sense, is 
found. -In N.T. the usual construction is the simple dat., as 
here. In LXX the constr. varies greatly, and there (2 Kings 
xviii. 6 ; cf. Ecclus. ii. 3) we have coAAdo Gat ro Kvpiy, as here, to 
express loyal and permanent adherence, resulting in complete 
spiritual union. This is placed in marked contrast to the 
temporary physical union which is so monstrous. The verb is 
frequent in Zp. Barnabas (ix. 9, X. 11, xix. 2, 6, xx. 2). 

goovrat ydp, pyoiv, ot Svo eis o- p. The subject to be under- 
stood with @yciv must always depend upon the context. The 
word may introduce the objection of an opponent (2 Cor. x. 10). 
In Heb. viii. 5 we must understand ‘God.’ Here we may do 
the same, or (what amounts to the same) supply 4 ypaéy. The 
ely in xv. 27, and the Aé€ye in 2 Cor. vi. 2, and Gal. iii. 16, and 
Eph. iv. 8, are similar. In each case there is divine authority 
for the statement. The quotation is direct from the LXX, 
which has of d¥o, as in Matt. xix. 5; Mark x. 8; Eph. v. 31, 
although it is not in the original. For etvau eis=~yiveoOat there 
is perhaps no exact parallel in N.T., although the expression is 
frequent ; xiv. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 18; Eph. i. 12; Heb. i. 5, viii. 10; 
etc. In most of these cases eis may mean ‘to serve as.’ It is 
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manifest that here no distinction is to be drawn between capa 
and odpé. 


18. gevyete thy wopvetav. ‘Do not stop to dispute about it: 
make a practice (pres. imperat.) of flying at once.’ So also of 
idolatry, which was so closely allied with impurity, x. 14. The 
asyndeton marks the urgency. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

wav Gudptypa «.t.A. The difficulty of this passage lies in the 
distinction drawn between éxrds 7. cwpards, the predicate of 
‘every sin that a man doeth,’ and é¢is r. i8:ov cua, as marking the 
distinctive sin of the fornicator. Commentators differ greatly 
as to the explanation of é€xrés t. cwuaros, which is the specially 
difficult expression. But the general meaning of vv. 23b-18 is 
plain. The body has an eternal destiny, 76 cua tH Kupiv. 
Fornication takes the body away from the Lord and robs it of its 
glorious future, of which the presence of the Spirit is the present 
guarantee (cf. Rom. viii. 9-11). In v. 18 we have the sharply 
cut practical issue, ‘Flee fornication.’ Clearly the words that 
follow are meant to strengthen the severitas cum fastidio of the 
abrupt imperative: they are not an anti-climax. Any exegesis 
which fails to satisfy this elementary requirement may be set 
aside; and for this reason the explanations of Evans, Meyer, 
and Heinrici may be passed over. 

It is obvious that éxrds and eis are related as opposites. The 
meaning of either will help to determine the meaning of the 
other; and the meaning of «is rt. idov cGua dpaprdve is fairly 
certain, For duapravew eis, by the common usage of secular and 
Biblical Greek, means ‘to sin agaznst” It cannot mean ‘sin zm,’ 
or ‘sin dy means of, or ‘involve in sin.’ What then does ‘to 
sin against one’s own body’ mean? ‘The axiom, 76 céua ra 
Kupiw, kal 6 Kvpios 7G odpart, answers this question. To sin 
against one’s own body is to defraud it of its part in Christ, to cut 
it off from its eternal destiny. This is what fornication does in a 
unique degree.* While fornication is eis 76 td.ov o., other sins 
are extos tov o. The one phrase is the opposite of the other. 
What St Paul asserts of fornication he denies of every other 
sin. 

In what sense does he deny of all other sins that they are sins 
against a man’s own body? If pressed and made absolute, the 
denial becomes a paradox. He has just told us (vz. 9, 10) that 

* Alford puts a similar view somewhat differently. The Apostle’s 
assertion ‘‘is s¢vzctly true. Drunkenness and gluttony are sins done zz and dy 
the body, and are sins dy abuse of the body, but they are ¢ntroduced from with- 
out, sinful in their effect, which effect it is each man’s duty to foresee and avoid. 
But fornication is the alenxating that body which ts the Lord's, and making 


it a harlot’s body ; it is not an effect on their body from participation of things 
without, but a contradiction of the truth of the body, wrought w7thin itself.” 
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there are many sins which exclude their doer from the Kingdom, 
and which therefore deprive the body of its future life in Christ. 
Obviously, he is here speaking relatively, and by way of com- 
parison. All other sins are éxrds rod o., in the sense that they 
do not, as directly as fornication does, alienate the body from 
Christ, its Life and its Goal. 

This explanation gains in clearness if we compare the words 
of our Lord (Matt. xii. 31), taéca duapria cal BAacdnpia adeOy- 
cerat Tos dvOpwrots’ 7 Oe Tod IIvevparos BAacpypia ovk apebyjcerat, 
«7.4. There too the language may be comparative. We know 
abundantly from Scripture that there is forgiveness for every 
sin, if rightly sought. In the first clause the Saviour does not 
proclaim an absolute indiscriminate amnesty for every other sin: 
any sin, unrepented and unabsolved, is an aiwviov dpaprnpa 
(Mark iii. 29). Neither clause is to be pressed beyond its purpose 
to an absolute sense. But sin against the Spirit is so incom- 
parably less pardonable than any other, that, by comparison with 
it, they may be regarded as venial. He who sins against the 
Spirit is erecting a barrier, insuperable to a unique degree, against 
his own forgiveness. In like manner, the words éxrds Tod o. 
éort are not absolutely nor unconditionally predicated of ‘every 
sin which a man doeth’:* they merely assert that other sins 
“stop short of the baleful import of sensual sin” with its direct 
onslaught on the dominant principle, rd cdma 7rd Kipiw. Cf. 
Hos. vi. 6, ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ which does not 
mean that sacrifice is forbidden, but that mercy is greatly 
superior. Luke x. 20, xiv. 12, 13, xxili. 28 are similar. Cf. ix. 
10, X24, 33. 


19. % ovk otSare. ‘Or, if you cannot see that unchastity is a 
sin against your own body, are you ignorant that the body of 
each of you is a sanctuary (John ii. 21) of the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
vill. 11; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 2 Tim.i. 14)?’ What in iii. 16 he stated 
of the Christian community as a whole, he here states of every 
member of it. In each case he appeals to facts which ought to 
be well known, as in vv. 2, 3, 9, 15, 16, v. 6, ix. 13, 24; Rom. 
vi. 19, xi. 2. Excepting Jas. iv. 4, the expression is peculiar to 
these Epistles. Note the emphatic position of dyiov: ‘it is a Spirit 
that is oly that is in you.’ In the temple of Aphrodite at 
Corinth, zopvefa was regarded as consecration: the Corinthians 
are here told that it is a monstrous desecration (Findlay). 
Epictetus (Dzs. ii. 8) says, ‘‘Wretch, you are carrying God with 
you, and you know it not. Do you think I mean some god of 
silver or gold? You carry Him within yourself, and perceive not 
that you are polluting Him by impure thoughts and dirty deeds.” 


* On édy in relative sentences see Deissmann, Bzb/e Studies, pp. 201 f. 
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ob é€xete dd ©. The relative is attracted out of its own case, 
as often. Not content with emphasizing ‘holy,’ he gives further 
emphasis to the preceding plea by pointing out that the in- 
dwelling Spirit is a gift direct from God Himself. Such a Spirit 
cannot dwell in a polluted sanctuary. Zp. of Barnabas iv. 11, 
Vi. 15. 


For 76 o®ua, A?L 17, Copt. Arm. have 74 cwpara, and Vulg, has 
memobra. 


Kat ob éoré éautav. ‘I spoke of your body ; but in truth the 
body is not your own to do as you please with it, any more than 
the Spirit is your own. You have no right of property in either 
case. Indeed, your whole personality is not your own property, 
for God bought you with the life-blood of His Son.’ Acts xx. 28; 
Rom. xiv. 8. Epictetus again has a remarkable parallel; “If 
you were a statue of Phidias, you would think both of yourself 
and of the artist, and you would try to do nothing unworthy of 
him who made you, or of yourself. But now, because Zeus has 
made you, for this reason you do not care how you shall appear. 
And yet, is the artist in the one case like the artist in the other? 
or the work in the one case like the other?” See Long’s 
translation and notes, 1. pp. 156, 157, 288. 


20. jyopdoOnte yap tiyzhs. This ‘buying with a price,’ which 
causes a change of ownership, is a different metaphor from 
‘ paying a ransom’ (Avrpov, dvtiAutpov: Avtpwors, aroAVTpwors), 
which causes freedom. There is no need to state the price; 
ovk adpyupiw 7) xpvoiw, GAAG Tipiw aipare (1 Pet. 1. 19, where see 
Hort). The Vulgate has pvetio only in vii. 23, but here has 
pretio magno, and the epithet weakens the effect. And there is 
no person from whom we are ‘bought’ (Abbott, Zhe Son of 
Man, p. 702). 

Sogdcare 5) 7. O- ev tT. odpar. Sp. As in v, 18, we have a 
sharp practical injunction which carries us a great deal further, 
and this same injunction is given in still more comprehensive 
terms to close the question about partaking of idol-meats (x. 31). | 
Habitually to keep the body free from unchastity is imperative ; 
but we must do more than that. Seeing that we belong, not to 
ourselves, but to God, we must use the body, in which He has 
placed His Spirit, to His glory. This verse goes far beyond the 
negative injunction in v. 18, and hence the 6y enforcing the 
imperative, as in Acts xii, 23 Luke ii.,15§; Judith xii. 11, 
*Avoiéare, dvoigare 8 THY wUAnv: Hom. Od. xx. 18, TérAati 8%, 
kpadin. The ‘Therefore’ of AV. and RV. is not quite right ; 
‘therefore’ would be ov, as in x. 31: ‘Be sure to glorify,’ ‘Z 
urge you to glorify’ is the force of the particle used here. 


9 
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N*, deCopt. omit 54. Vulg., Tert. Cypr. Lucif. Ambrst. have 
glorificate (or clarificate) et portate (or tollite) deum (or dominum) in corpore 
vestro. Lightfoot suggests that dortate (or tol/éte) may have arisen from a 
reading dparye (Matt. vii. 20, xvii. 26; Acts xvii. 27?) which was confused 
with dpare. Marcion read dofdcare dpare tov Oedv, which may be mere 
dittography, or from dpa 6¢=édpa 64 (Nestle, p. 307). Methodius read dpa 
ye Sotdoare, omitting 64. Chrys. seems to have read dofdoare On dpa Tov 
Oecdr. 

The addition kai év 7G mvedpare byav drwa éorw Tod Oeod (C? D? D® 
K LP, Syrr. AV.) is rejected by all editors. The words are wanting in 
all the best witnesses and are not required for the argument. The Apostle 
is concerned with the sanctity of the body: the spirit is beside the mark. 
Lightfoot thinks that this may possibly be a liturgical insertion, like that 
of the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13) and the baptismal 
formula (Acts viii. 37). But the words do not occur in any liturgy that is 
known to us, and the addition may be due to a wish to make the conclusion 
less abrupt and more complete. 


VII. 1-40. MARRIAGE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


We here begin the second main division of the Epistle, if the 
Introduction (i. 1-9) is not counted. The Apostle, in a pre- 
amble (1-7), points out that marriage is a contract, and the 
normal relations must be maintained, unless both parties agree 
to suspend them. Ideally, celibacy may be better, but that is not 
for every one. Then (8-40) he gives advice to different classes. 
Superius (v., vi.) locutus fuerat de illicitis ; nune vero (vii.) loquitur 
de licitis (Atto). 


VII. 1-7. Celibacy is Good, but Marriage is Natural. 


As you ask me,I prefer my own unmarried condition ; 
but for most of you tt 1s safer to marry,and let husband and 
wife observe conjugal duty to one another. 


1 But now, as to the questions raised in your letter to me. 
Continence, as you suggest, is doubtless an excellent thing. 
2 But this ideal state is not for every one, and, as temptation is 
inevitable, and abounds at Corinth, the right remedy is that 
each man should have a wife of his own, and each woman a 
husband of her own. % And the marriage should be complete, 
each side always rendering to the other what is due. 4A married 
woman cannot do as she likes respecting her own person; it is 
her husband’s. And in the same manner his rights are limited 
by hers, Abandon the attempt to combine celibacy with 
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matrimony. When both agree to it, continence for a limited 
time may be a good thing, if you have the intention of devoting 
yourselves the better to prayer, and then coming together again. 
If the time is not limited, you will be giving Satan a permanent 
opportunity of using your incontinence to your ruin. ® But I 
give this advice rather by way of permission and indulgence 
than of injunction and command. ‘Still, my own personal 
preference would be that all men should remain unmarried, as I 
do myself. But people differ, and God’s gifts differ, and each 
must act as God’s gift directs him. 

It is clear from the words with which this section opens that 
the discussion of the questions which were raised in the letter 
sent by the Corinthians begins here. In the remaining chapters 
(vii.-xvi.) we cannot always be sure whether he is referring to 
their letter or writing independently of it: but in the first six 
chapters there are no answers to questions asked by them. 
With regard to the questions discussed here, it is likely enough 
that every one of them had been asked in the letter. The 
Apostle does not write a tract on marriage; it would, no doubt, 
have been different if he had done so. He takes, without much 
logical arrangement, and perhaps just in the order in which they 
had been put to him, certain points which, as we can see, might 
easily have caused practical difficulty in such a Church as that 
of Corinth.* In so licentious a city some may easily have 
urged that the only safe thing to do was to abstain from the 
company of women altogether, yuvatkds py drrecOau, like those 
condemned in 1 Tim. iv. 3. Or they may have maintained that 
at any rate second marriages were wrong, and that separation 
from a heathen partner was necessary. Our Lord’s words 
(Matt. xix. 11, 12), if they were known to the Corinthians, might 
easily give rise to the belief that marriage was to be discouraged. 
Quite certainly, some forms of heathen philosophy taught this, 
and asceticism was in the air before the Gospel was preached. 
In any case, it is unlikely that disparagement of marriage was a 
special tenet of any one of the four parties at Corinth. No one 
has conjectured this of the Apollos party: but for different 
and very unconvincing reasons different commentators have 
attributed this tenet to one or other of the three parties. Still, 


* On Nietzsche’s attack on St Paul, as a man of vicious life, see Weinel. 
St Paul, pp. 85-93. 
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some persons at Corinth Aad raised the question, “Is marriage 
to be allowed?” They had wot raised the question, “Is 
marriage to be obligatory?” See Journ. of Th. St., July 1901, 
Pp. 527-538. 

1. Mepi dé dv éypdarte. An elliptical expression (such as is 
common enough) for epi rovtwy, &, or rept Tovtwv, wept dv: 
cf. Luke ix. 36; John vii. 31. Bachmann quotes from papyri, 
mept dv eypawas, peAjoes pot. Note that there is no pou after 
éypawas, and there is probably no wo here: SBC 17, Am. RV. 
omit. The 8 is perhaps merely transitional; but it may 
intimate that the subject now to be discussed is in opposition 
to the one which has just been dismissed. He is passing from 
what is always wrong to what is generally lawful. It is putting 
too much meaning into the plural verb to say that we may infer 
from it that the letter was written in the name of the whole 
Church. It is probable that it was so written; but even if it 
came from only a few of the members, the Apostle would have 
to use the plural. There is nothing to show that the words 
which follow are a quotation from the letter, but they express 
what seems to have been the tone of it. Having in the two 
previous chapters warned the Corinthians against the danger of 
Gentile licentiousness, he here makes a stand against a spirit of 
Gentile asceticism. 

Kahdv dvOpdmm yuvaikds ph GrrecOar. ‘For a man,’ he does 
not say ‘for a husband’ (dvdp/). A'single life is not wrong; on 
the contrary, it is laudable, xaAév, This he repeats vv. 8 and 
26; cf. v. 6, ix. 15; Gal. iv. 18. He is not dissuading from 
marriage or full married life ; he is contending that celibacy may 
be good.* For those who can bear it, it may be a bracing 
discipline (ix. 24, 27): but not all can bear it. For dareoOau see 
Gen. xx. 6; Prov. vi. 29; and cf. virgo intacta. 

2. 81a Sé tas wopveias. The plural (Matt. xv. 19; Mark vii. 21) 
refers to the notoriously frequent cases at Corinth. Atto 
paraphrases ‘ Vegue enim ita volo prohibere licita, ut per illicita 
errent, and adds, Wota quia non dicitur, propter propaginem 
jfiliorum, sed propter fornicationem. ‘To Christians who believed 
that the end of the world was very. near, the necessity of pre- 


* Orthodox Jews were opposed to celibacy, regarding marriage as a duty ; 
but there were some who agreed with St Paul. ‘‘ Why should I marry?” 
asked Rabbi ben Azai: ‘‘I am in love with the law. Let others see to the 
prolongation of the human race” (Renan, p. 397). The second half of 
Ps, cxx. 7 gives the common view. 
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serving the human race from extinction would not have seemed 
a very strong argument. 

This passage is sometimes criticized as a very low view of 
marriage. But the Apostle is not discussing the characteristics 
of the ideal married life ; he is answering questions put to him 
by Christians who had to live in such a city as Corinth. Ina 
society so full of temptations, he advises marriage, not as the 
lesser of two evils, but as a necessary safeguard against evil. So 
far from marriage being wrong, as some Corinthians were 
thinking, it was for very many peoplea duty. The man who wrote 
Eph. v. 22, 23, 32, 33 had no low view of marriage. 

éxaotos ... éxdotn. This forbids polygamy, which was 
advocated by some Jewish teachers. 

Thy éautod yuratka .. . Tov Wrov apa. The Apostle seems 
always to use éavtod, éavtdv, or airod (Eph. v. 28, 31, 33) of a 
man’s relation to his wife, but tdcos (xiv. 35; Eph. v. 22; Tit. 
ii. 5) of a woman’s to her husband (1 Thess. iv. 4 is doubtful). 
Does this show that he regarded the husband as the owner and 
the wife as being owned? Rom. xiv. 4 somewhat encourages 
this. But the difference between éavrod and idios was becoming 
blurred: see J. H. Moulton, Gm 1. pp. 87 f.; Deissmann, Bzé/e 
Studies, pp. 122f. A few texts omit kal éxdorn k.7.2, 

éxérw. ‘Have,’ not ‘keep,’ as is clear from the use of 
dvOpdre and not dvdpi in v. 1, where we should have had rijs 
yvuvoixds and not yovaikds, if married people were under con- 
sideration. In vv. 12, 13, €xee Cannot mean ‘keeps,’ and €yérw 
does not mean that married people are to continue to live 
together, but that unmarried people are to marry. The im- 
perative is hortatory, not merely permissive. 


3. TH yuvarxt & drip. Here he is speaking of married 
persons, and therefore yuvat«é has the article, and we have dyjp 
and not avOpwros. 

thy dpevkyv. Not found in LXX, but frequent in papyri in 
the common sense of debt (Matt. xviii. 32; Rom. xiii. 7). See 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 221. 

dmodiSéTw. Present imperative: the mutual recognition. of 
conjugal rights is the normal condition, and it is not the con- 
ferring of a favour (6:ddrw), but the payment of a debt (drodiddTw),. 
Cf. the change from dovvaz (the questioners’ view) to daddore 
(Christ’s correction) in Matt. xxii. 17, 21. 


Tip dpenv (8 ABCDEFGPQ 17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) is to 
be preferred to riv dechnuévny etvorav (KL, Syrr.), or 7. df. reuhv (Chrys.), 
or T. 6g, Tiwhy Kal e’volay (40), which may have been euphemisms adopted 
in public reading. Or they may be ascetic periphrases to obscure the plain 
meaning of r. égeAjv. Cf. Rom. xiii. 7. 

A, Copt. Arm, omit 6é before kal. 
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4. 4 yur}. It is probably not in order to mark the equality 
of the sexes that the order is changed: the wife is here men- 
tioned first because she has just been mentioned in the previous 
verse. Equality between the sexes is indicated by using the 
same expression respecting both, thus correcting Jewish and 
Gentile ideas about women. 

To idlou. cdpatos odK efouordter. The words involve, as 
Bengel points out, elegans paradoxon. How can it be one’s 
own if one cannot do as one likes with it? See on vi. 12. 
But in wedlock separate ownership of the person ceases. Neither 
party can say to the other, ‘Is it not lawful for me (é£eorv pot) 
to do what I will with mine own?’ (Matt. xx. 15). By pointing 
out that the aim is to be, not self-gratification, but the fulfilment 
of a duty which each owes to the other, St Paul partly anti- 
cipates the criticism mentioned above. He raises the matter 
from the physical level to the moral. 


5. ph dwootepetre. After what has been stated it is evident 
that refusal amounts to fraud, a withholding what is owed. ‘The 
pres. imperat. may mean that some of the Corinthians, in mis- 
taken zeal, had been doing this; ‘cease to defraud.’ Three 
conditions are required for lawful abstention: it must be by 
mutual consent, for a good object, and temporary. It is 
analogous to fasting. Even so, the advice is given very tentat- 
ively, ei pyre av. Temporary abstention for a spiritual purpose 
is advised in O.T.; Eccles. ii. 5 ; Joel ii. 16; Zech. xii. 12-14: * 
but it is an exception for certain circumstances, not a rule for 

_all circumstances: 7z//ud sane sciendum quia mundae et sanctae 
sunt nuptiae, gquoniam Dei jussu celebrantur (Atto). For émi 76 
airé cf. xi, 20, xiv. 23; Luke xvii. 35; Acts 1. 15, il. 1,44; 47, 
iv. 26; for dxpaota, Matt. xxiii. 25. Here 8a ri axp. is probably 
to be taken as co-ordinate with the clause iva py wep., and as 
giving a second aspect of the reason for limiting the time of 
abstention. Aristotle made dxpacia a frequent term in Greek 
philosophy; in the Bible it is very rare. Calvin uses this 
verse aS an argument against monasticism: ¢emere faciunt 
qui in perpetuum renuntiant. “To vow .perpetual celibacy, 
without certainty of having received the necessary ydpiopa, is 
to court disaster. Forcing it on the clergy prevents good 
men from taking Orders and causes weak men to break their 
vow. 


* gxoddgew is very rare in LXX (Ps. xlv. 10), and is nowhere used in 
this sense ; but in class. Grk. it is frequent in the sense of being ‘ disengaged 
for,’ or ‘devoted to,’ a pursuit or a person. We find a similar idea Exod. 
xix. 15; I Sam. xxi. 5; 2 Sam. xi. 4. Cf. Tibullus 1. iii. 25. See also 
1 Pet. iii. 7, iv. 7. Zvupwvos occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
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The dy after & yujre (or ef pu} Tc) is omitted in B and bracketed by WH. 
Before rH wpooevyp, KL, Syrr. Goth. Thdrt. insert r7 vyoreta wal: a 
manifest interpolation similar to cal yyorelg in Mark ix. 29, and yycredwv 
kat in Acts x. 30. In all three places ascetic ideas seem to have influenced 
copyists, but the evidence differs in the three cases. In Mark ix. 29 the 
words in question are omitted in NB K, a very strong combination. In 
Acts x. 30 the words are wanting in N ABC, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth., a 
much stronger combination. Here the evidence against 77 v. Kat is over- 
whelming ; NA BC* D* EF G17, Latt. Copt. Aeth. The case of Matt. 
xvii. 21 is not parallel to these three. The whole verse is an interpolation 
from Mark ix. 29 after that passage had already been corrupted by the 
addition of kat vnorelg. The practice of fasting has sufficient sanction in 
the N.T. (Matt. iv. 2, vi. 16-18, ix. 15; Mark ii. 20; Luke v. 35; Acts 
xiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23), without introducing it into places where it was not 
mentioned by the original writers, who, moreover, would not have placed 
it on the same level with prayer. Fasting is an occasional discipline, 
prayer an abiding necessity, in the spiritual life. Stanley attributes the 
readings oxoAdfnre (KL) for sxyo\donre (NW ABCD, etc.), and ouvépyeade 
or cvvépxnobe (KLP) for fire (S A BC D, etc.) to ascetic influence : oxodd- 
&nre would refer to general habit, ordinary and not extraordinary prayer, 
and #re refers to what is usual, not exceptional. In commenting on these 
words, Origen makes a remark which is-of no small liturgical interest. He 
quotes the case of Ahimelech, who was willing to let David have some of 
the shew-bread, ef re@udayuéva Ta marddpid éorivy dard yuvarxds (LXX of 
I Sam. xxi. 4). He assumes ovk olov 5¢ dd dddorplas yuvackds GAN ard 
yauerfs, and continues, elra iva pév dprovs mpodécews Ad By Ts, Kafapds elvan 
édether dd yuvaixbs: iva 6é rods pelfovas Tis mpobécews haBy dprovs, ep 
Ov éwexéxAnra TO dvopa TOD Geod kai Trot Xptortrod kal rod 
‘Aytov Ilvetmaros, ob mow mréov ddetider tis elvar kabapwrepos, iva 
aAnbas els cwrnplay AdBy Tods aprovs Kai ph els xplua. From this it is 
evident that “invocation of the name of God and of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit” over the elements was regarded by Origen as the essential part 
of their consecration. 

This passage is one of the few in N.T. which touch on the private 
devotions of Christians in the Apostolic age. See Bigg on 1 Pet. iii. 7, 
lv. 7. ? 


6. todTo S€ A€yw. It is not clear how much the rotro covers ; 
probably the whole of vv. 1-5. The least probable suggestion 
is that it refers solely to the resumption of married life, xat 
madw K.T.A. ; 

guvyvépumv. ‘Concession,’ or ‘indulgence,’ or ‘allowance.’ * 
The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. and is very rare in 
EXX. 

ob} Kar émtaynv. ‘Not by way of command’ (2 Cor. 
viii. 8). 

* © By permission’ (AV.) is ambiguous ; it might mean, ‘I am permitted 
by God to say as much as this.’ It was translated vemza in some Old Latin 
texts, and this rendering, understood (by Augustine) as meaning ‘pardon,’ 
led to far-reaching error. It means ‘ By way of concession’: he is telling 
people that they may marry, not that they must do so: ex concesstone non ex 
zmperio (Beza). There is similar uncertainty as to the scope of the rodro in 
xi. 17, and the atiry in ix. 3. In 1 Tim. i. 1, kar’ émirayqy is used in a 
different sense: ‘in obedience to the command.’ 
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7. 0€kw S€ wévtas. This is in harmony with the xaAdv avOpaér@ 
from which he started. Surroundings so licentious as the 
Apostle had at Ephesus and Corinth might well inspire him 
with a longing for universal celibacy. For a similar wish about 
his own condition being that of others see Acts xxvi. 29 (ézrotos 
kat éy® eis): in both places we have the comparative use of 
kai, aS again.in vw. 8 and x. 6. 

é\\d. He admits that his own personal feeling is not 
decisive ; indeed, is not in accordance with conditions of society 
which have their source in God. Here xdpicpa (see on i. 7) is 
used in the sense of a special gift of God, a special grace to an 
individual. Origen points out that if celibacy is a xdpiopa, so 
also is marriage, and those who forbid marriage forbid what has 
been given by God. 

6 ev ottws. ‘One in this direction and one in that.’ The 
recognition that opposite courses may each of them be right 
for different individuals is more fully drawn out Rom. xiv. 1-12: 
and see Rom. xii. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 10. We have ovrus . . . ovrus, 
Judg. xviii. 4; 2 Sam. xi. 25, xvii. 15: it is not classical. 

We perhaps understand the Apostle’s wish better if we assume 
that it refers, not so much to the fact of remaining unmarried, 
as to the possession of the gift of continence, without which 
it was disastrous to remain unmarried. God had given him 
this gift, and he wishes that all men had it: but it does not 
follow that every man who has this gift is bound to a life of 
celibacy. In the Apostle’s day (v. 26) the ydpicua of continency 
was specially valuable. Cf. Matt. xix. 11. 


We must read 0éd\w 6¢€ (N* AC D* F G17, Am. Copt., Orig.) rather 
than 6é\w y4p (BD? K L P, Syrr. Arm. Aeth.). The 6é marks a slight 
opposition to the concession just mentioned. That concession is not his 
own ideal; ‘I rather wish that all men were as I myself also am.’ Failure 
to see this has caused the substitution of ydp for dé. 

KL, Arm. have xdpiopa before éyer: exer xdpicua is doubtless right : 
so also 6 wey... 6 6€ (N* ABCD F P) rather than és nev... ds d€ 
(&° K L). 


VII. 8-40. Advice to Different Classes. 


To the unmarried or widowed, to the married where 
both parties are Christians, to the married where one of the 
two is a heathen, I would advise, as a rule, that you should 
remain as you are, or as you were when you became Chris- 
trans. The same principle would apply to circumcision, and 
also to slavery; but an opportunity for emancipation may 
be accepted, 
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8To the unmarried and to widows I affirm it to be an 
excellent thing for them, if they should continue to remain 
single, as I also remain. If, however, they have not the 
special gift of self-control, let them marry; for it is better to 
marry than to be on fire. 1° But to those who have married as 
Christians I give a charge—and it is really not my charge, but 
Christ’s—that a wife is not to seek divorce from her husband. 
1 But if unhappily she does do this, she must remain single, or 
else be reconciled to her husband. In like manner a man is not 
to divorce his wife. 

12 To those whose cases are not covered by these directions 
I have this to say; and I say it as my own advice, not as 
Christ’s command: if any member of the Church has a wife 
who is not a believer, and she consents to live with him, let 
him not divorce her ; !8 and if a wife has a husband who is not 
a believer, and he consents to live with her, let her not divorce 
her husband. 14 And for this reason: the consecration of the 
believing partner is not cancelled by union with an unbeliever. 
On the contrary, the unbelieving partner is sanctified through 
union with a believer. If this were not so, the children would 
be left in heathen uncleanness ; whereas in fact, as the offspring 
of a Christian parent, they are holy. ' But if, on the other 
hand,’ the unbelieving partner insists on a separation, separation 
let there be. No servile bondage to a heathen yoke deprives 
a Christian man or woman of freedom in such cases. There 
need be no scruples, no prolonged conflict with the unbeliever 
who demands separation: it is in peace of mind that we have 
been placed by our calling as Christians. 1 For how can you 
tell, O wife, whether, by keeping your heathen husband against 
his wish, you will be able to convert him? Or how can you 
tell, O husband, whether you will be able to convert your 
reluctant wife ? 

17 Still, the general principle is this: In each case let people 
be content with the lot which God assigned them, and with 
the condition in which God’s call has come to them, and let 
them continue in that course so far as may be. This is the 
rule that I am laying down in all the Churches. 

18 This principle holds good with regard to circumcision. 
Were you already circumcised at the time of your call? Do 
not attempt to efface the circumcision. Or have you been 
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called in uncircumcision? Do not seek to be circumcised. 
19 Neither the one nor the other is of any consequence. What 
really matters is keeping God’s commandments, and that is 
vital. 2° Each one of you, I say, should be content to remain 
in the condition in which God called him. #2 And this applies 
to slavery also. Were you a slave when you were called? Do 
not be distressed at it; yet, if you can become free, make use 
of the opportunity. 

22 say that you need not be distressed at being a slave 
when you became a Christian: every such slave is the Lord’s 
freed man. And the converse is true: he who was free when 
he was called is Christ’s slave. 2% You were bought with the 
price of His blood, and to Him, whether you are bond or free, 
you belong. Cease to regard yourselves as belonging to men 
in the sense in which you belong to Him, *I repeat, Brothers, 
the general rule. In that state in which each man was called, 
let him be content to remain, remembering God’s presence and 
His protecting care. 


8. tots dydpors Kat tats xpos. This includes bachelors, 
widowers, and widows, but not unmarried girls, whose case is 
discussed later (25-38), and who would not have much voice 
in deciding the point in question. The conjecture of rots xyjpors 
for rats x#pais is worth considering. A word not found else- 
where in N.T. might be changed to one that is common. ‘Even 
as I’ is more in place, if men only are addressed. “Ayapos 
occurs vv. 11, 32, 34, and nowhere ‘else in N.T. 

kahév. As in v. 1, this introduces the Apostle’s own ideal, 
as illustrated by his own life. As rots dydpos covers both single 
men and widowers, this passage does not tell us whether St Paul 
had ever been married. The very early interpretation of yvjore 
ovvévye (Phil. iv. 3) as meaning the Apostle’s wife (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, Il. Vi. Pp. 535, ed. Potter) may safely be set aside, for 
this passage shows that, if he ever had been married, his wife 
died before he wrote to the Philippians. And if he had been 
married then, would he not have written yvyoia in addressing 
his wife. The argument that, as a member of the Sanhedrin 
(Acts xxvi. 10), he must have been a married man and a father, 
is not strong. This rule (Savh. fo. 36b), as a security for 
clemency, may be of later date, and karyveyxa yypov may be a 
figurative expression for approving of the sentence. The proba- 
bility is that St Paul was never married (Tertull. De AZonogam. 
8; Ad Uxor.ii. 1). In all his writings, as also in Acts, there 
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is no trace of wife or child.* The xaé in és Kayo, aS in os Kal 
€uavrov (v. 7), is the comparative use of xa. He compares his 
owfh case with that of those whom he desires to keep unmarried, 
and emphasizes it. The aorist (ueivwow) suggests a life-long and 
final decision. 


9. et Sé odk éykparevovrat. ‘But if they have not power over 
themselves’ (midd.). It is doubtful whether the negative coalesces 
with the verb so as to express only one idea. In N.T. we more 
often have ei od for ‘if not’ than «i yy, which means ‘ unless.’ 
“Where a fact has sharply to be brought out and sharply to be 
negatived, there «i ov seems to be not only permissible, but 
logically correct” (Ellicott). See Burton, Moods and Tenses, 
§§ 242, 261, 469; and compare Rom. vill. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 10, 
F4, etc. 

What is meant by this failure to have power over themselves 
is partly explained by zvpodc@ar (present tense in both verbs). 
A prolonged and painful struggle seems to be intended, a con- 
dition quite fatal to spiritual peace and growth: cf. ix. 25; Gen. 
xlili. 30; 1 Sam. xill. 12. Elsewhere we have zvpote6a: of burn- 
ing with grief and indignation (2 Cor. xi. 29). The advice 
given here is similar to that given in v. 5, dua tiv axpaciay tpor, 
and to the younger widows in 1 Tim. v. 11-15. 


kpetrrov (% BD E) is here the better reading, Kpetooov in xi. 17, where 
see note. It is not easy to decide between yayeiy (N* A C* 17) and 
yapjoa (S* BC? DEF, etc.). Editors are divided. Perhaps yapfjoas was 
changed to yapety to conform to mupovoba. But the change of tense is 
intelligible ; ‘ better to marry once for all than to go on being on fire.’ In 
this Epistle, as elsewhere in N.T., the later form of the aor. (éydunoa) is 
more common (vv. 33, 34) than the earlier (@ynua); in v. 28 both forms 
occur. 


10. rots S€ yeyapnxdow tapayye\hkw. He passes from those 
to whom it is still open to marry or not to marry. ‘But to those 
who have already married (since they became Christians) I give 
command.’ To render, ‘I pass on the order’ from Christ to you, 
is giving too much force to the preposition. Christ does not 
‘pass on’ the order. The meaning is, ‘I give the order; no, 


* See Max Krenkel, Bettrage zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der 
Briefe des Apostels Paulus, pp. 26-46, a careful examination of the question, 
War Paulus jemals verheiratit ? Baring Gould thinks that St Paul may have 
married Lydia (Acts XVi. 14, 40), and that it was she who supplied him with 
money (Acts xxiv. 26, xxvill. 30). This is not probable. 

+ Eph. vi. 16, it is used of the flaming darts of the evil one; Rev. i. 15, 
iii. 18, of what has been refined by fire. It is frequent in the latter sense in 
LXX, and in 2 Macc., with rots @upots added, of anger. Some understand 
it here as meaning ‘unsatisfied affection’ rather than dxpacla. In ix. 25 we 
have éyxpareveo@at again, but nowhere else in N.T. See Hos. vii. 4 and 
Cheyne’s note. 
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not I, Christ gives it.’ In class. Grk. wapayyéAAw is used of the 
military word of command: see xi. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 11; often 
in 2 Thess., 1 Tim., Luke, and Acts. When the Apostle gives 
directions on his own authority (v. 12), he says ‘speak,’ not 
‘command.’ 

ovk éyv, GANG 6 KUptos. Christ Himself had decided against 
divorce (Mark x. 9; Luke xvi. 18), and His Apostle repeats His 
teaching: see also Mal. ii. 16. St Paul is distinguishing between 
his own inspired utterances (v. 40) and the express commands 
of Christ, not between his own private views and his inspired 
utterances. And there is no need to assume (as perhaps in 
1 Thess. iv. 15) that he had received a direct revelation on the 
subject. Christ’s decision was well known. See Dobschitz, 
Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters, Leipzig, 1904, p. 109; Fletcher, 
The Conversion of St Paul, Bell, 1910, p. 57. 

yuvatka dm dvipds. The fact that he begins with the unusual 
case of a wife divorcing her husband indicates that such a thing 
had actually occurred or was mentioned in their letter as likely 
to occur. Women may have raised the question. 


xXwpicOjva (§ BC K LP) is certainly to be preferred to xwplfer@ar 
(ADEFG): patristic evidence is divided. 
Pp 


1l. édv 8€ kat yxwpiobf. ‘But if (in spite of Christ’s com- 
mand) she even goes so far as to separate herself,’ she is not to 
marry any other man. The divorce is her act, not her husband’s. 
“Christianity had powerfully stirred the feminine mind at Corinth 
(xi. 5, xiv. 34). In some cases ascetic aversion caused the wish 
to separate” (Findlay). With the xaé compare ei 8€ xaé in iv. 7. 
Christ had forbidden marriage with a divorced wife (Luke xvi. 
18), and His Apostle here takes the same ground. If the wife 
who has separated from her husband finds that, after all, she 
cannot live a single life, the only course open to her is to be 
reconciled to the husband whom she has injured. For the con- 
struction (karaAA. ¢. dat.) see Rom. v. 10. Like ei d€ 6 dmiatos 
(v. 15) and GAN «i Kat dvvaca (v. 21), this éay d€ xal «7A. is a 
parenthesis to provide for an exceptional case. He then con- 
tinues the Lord’s command, that ‘a husband is not to put away 
(aptévor = karadvev) his wife.’* St Paul, like our Lord, forbids 

- divorce absolutely : zopveéa in the wife is not mentioned here as 
creating an exception; and it is possible that this exception 

* The change from xwpicOfvae of the wife to ddlevar of the husband is 
intelligible. The home is his: she can leave it, but he sends her away from 
it. In LXX, xwpicOjvar is frequent of separation in place. In papyri it is 
used of divorce ; éav dé xwplfwvrat dm’ ad\djAwY: So also xwpicuds. Polybius 
(XXXII. xii. 6) has cexwpiouévn dd Tot dvdpds. See Deissmann, Bzble Studies, 
p- 247. Inv. 13, ddcévar is used of the wife, perhaps in order to make an 
exact parallel with v. 2. 
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(Matt. v. 32, xix. 9; see Allen and Plummer ad /oc.) was unknown 
tg the Apostle, because it had not been made by Christ. 


12. tots 8€ Aouwots. Having spoken of those converts who 
were still unmarried, and of those who had married since their 
conversion, he now treats of those who belonged to neither class. 
There were some who had married before their conversion and 
now had a heathen wife or a heathen husband. Were they to 
continue to live with their heathen partners? Yes, if the heathen 
partner consents to the arrangement. St Paul elsewhere uses ot 
Aourot of a remainder which is wholly or largely heathen (Eph. 
in gs) 2° Dhess. tv. 13, v:.6): 

héyw ey, odx 6 Kupios. This is the right order (x A BCP 
17), not €y» Aéyw (DE FG). He means that he is not now 
repeating the teaching of Christ, who is not likely to have said 
anything on the subject. He does not mean that he is speaking 
now, not with Apostolic authority, but as a private individual. 
All his directions are given with the inspiration and power of an 
Apostle, and he speaks with confidence and sureness. He applies 
Christ’s ruling as far as it will reach in the case of a mixed union. 
The Christian party must certainly not dissolve the marriage, if 
the heathen party does not desire to do so. 

yuvaika exer dmortov. Here éye. must mean ‘has,’ not ‘keeps,’ 
‘retains, and this shows the meaning of e€xerw in v. 2. It is the 
case of a Christian with a heathen wife whom he married when 
he himself was an unbeliever. 

cuveudoxet. ‘Agrees in being content.’ The compound verb 
(Rom. i. 32) indicates mutual consent, implying that more than 

one person is satisfied (Acts xxil. 20); often with a dative of the 
thing in which agreement is found (Luke xi. 48; Acts viii. 1; 
2 Mac. xi. 24). 

ph agprérw adtyy. AV. has ‘let him not put her away’ here, 
and ‘let her not leave him’ in v. 13: RV. has ‘leave’ in both 
places. Perhaps ‘put away’ would be better in both, as St Paul 
is speaking of divorce. As in v. 11, dqvévar= dzroAvew, which in 
class. Grk. would be dzoréurev. Vulg. has dmittat throughout. 


18. kat oftos. The pronoun shows that atry, and not airy, 
is the right accentuation in v. 12. Here some inferior texts read 
airdés instead of otros, and airdv instead of rov dvépa. The latter 
term has point, because it was a strong measure for a wife to try 
to divorce her husband. But the Apostle puts both sexes on 
a level by using dduérw, which is more commonly used of the 


husband, of both. 


14, jylacta. This refers to the baptismal consecration (i. 2, 
vi. 11), in which the unbelieving husband shares through union 
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with a Christian wife. The purity of the believing partner over- 
powers (vx@) the impurity of the unbelieving one (Chrys.), so 
that the union is pure and lawful; there is no profanation of 
matrimony. The principle eis cdpxa piavy holds good in mixed 
marriages (vi. 16), but not to the detriment of the believing 
partner; as an unlawful union desecrazes, so a lawful union con- 
secrates: plurisenim est pietas unius ad conjugtum sanctificandum, 
guam alterius ad inguinandum (Calv.). But he goes beyond 
what is written when he adds, txéerea nihil prodest haec sanctt- 
ficatio conjugt infideli.* Note the év in both cases ; the Christian 
partner is the sphere in which the sanctification takes place, and 
the heathen partner may be influenced by that sphere. There 
is no such intolerable difference of sphere as to necessitate dis- 
solution of the marriage. 
€met dpa. ‘Since it would then follow,’ #e. if it was the im- 
purity of the heathen partner which prevailed on the analogy of 
Hag. ii. 11-13; there it is uncleanness that is communicated, 
while consecration is not communicated. The Apostle argues 
back from the children to the parents. The child of a parent 
who is aytos must ipso facto be dyws: that he assumes as axio- 
matic. He is not assuming that the child of a Christian parent 
would be baptized ; that would spoil rather than help his argu- 
ment, for it would imply that the child was not dytos till it was 
baptized. The verse throws no light on the question of infant 
baptism. He argues from the fact that the Corinthians must 
admit that a Christian’s child is ‘holy.’ Consequently, it was 
born in wedlock that is ‘holy.’ Consequently, such wedlock 
need not be dissolved. But he is not approving such wedlock. 
Marriages with heathen are wrong (2 Cor. vi. 14). But, where 
they have come into existence through the conversion of one 
partner in a heathen marriage, the Christian partner is not to 
seek divorce. 
DEF, Latt. add ry miorp after yuracl, SA BCKL P omit. ddeaigd 
(N* ABCD* EF GP 17, Copt. RV.) is to be preferred to deaf (88 DS 
KL, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth. AV.), an unintelligent gloss by one who did 
not see the point of ddeX¢@ and wanted to make the usual balance to the 
preceding yuvarxi. Vulg., Iren. Tert. add r@ weer@ to drdpl, making it 
equivalent to ddeXg@. For vv 5€, DE F G have url, which at the begin- 
ning of a clause is always in N.T. followed by dé. 
With the argumentative use of é:el, ‘since, if that were so,* cf. xv. 29 


and see note on Rom. iii. 6. In v. ro, 11 we have a similar érel followed 
by viv, as here. See Burton, Moods and Tenses, 8§ 229, 230. 





* As Evans says, ‘‘ He stands upon the sacred threshold of the Church: 
his surroundings are hallowed. United to a saintly consort, he is in daily 
contact with saintly conduct: holy association may become holy assimilation, 
and the sanctity which ever environs may at last penetrate. But the man’s 
conversion is not a condition necessary to the sanctity of the subsisting con- 
jugal union.” Origen compares such a union to a mixture of wine and water, 
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15. ei 8€ 6 dmoros xwpiferar. ‘But if it is the unbeliever 
that is for separating.’ The emphasis is on 6 dmoros, and the 
present tense indicates the heathen partner’s state of mind. 
What follows shows that 6 dmucros covers both sexes, and in such 
cases the Apostle has no injunction to give to the unbeliever. 
‘For what have I to do with judging them that are without’? 
(v. 12); so the responsibility rests with them, and they may do 
as they please, xwpifécfw. If, therefore, the heathen partner 
seeks divorce, the Christian partner may consent. The Christian 
partner is under no slavish obligation to refuse to be set free. 
Just to this extent the law against divorce has its limits. 
Marriages between Jews ought not to be dissolved, and 
marriages between Christians ought not to be dissolved; but 
heathen marriages stand on a different basis. These ought to 
be respected as long as possible, even when one of the parties 
becomes a Christian. But if the one who remains a heathen 
demands divorce, the Christian is not bound to oppose divorce. 
In such matters the Christian od dedovAwrat, has not lost all 
freedom of action; independence still survives. 

We cannot safely argue with Luther that od dedovAwra: implies 
that the Christian partner, when divorced by the heathen partner, 
may marry again. And Luther would have it that this implies that 
the Christian partner, when divorced by ‘‘a false Christian,” may 
marry again. Who is to decide whether the Christian is ‘“ false” 
or not? And the principle, which is far older than Luther, that 
“reverence for the marriage-tie is not due to one who has no 
reverence for the Author of the marriage-tie” will carry one to 
disastrous conclusions. Basil (letter to Amphilochius, Canonica 
Prima, Ep. c\xxxviii. 9) does not write with precision. All that 
ov dedovAwrat clearly means is that he or she need not feel so 
bound by Christ’s prohibition of divorce as to be afraid to depart 
when the heathen partner insists on separation. 

év 8 eipyvy KékAynkev Suds. ‘It is in an atmosphere of peace 
that God has called you.’ This is ambiguous. To what is the 
‘peace’ opposed? If to dondage, which seems natural, then the 
meaning will be that to feel bound to remain with a heathen 
partner, who objects to your remaining, would violate the peace 
in which you were called to be a Christian. If ‘peace’ is op- 
posed to separation, then the meaning will be that you ought to 
do your utmost to avoid divorce. The former is probably right : 
cf. Col. iii. 15. Heathen animus against Christianity would 
greatly increase the difficulty of insisting upon living with a 
heathen who was anxious for a divorce. In such a state of 
things Christian peace would be impossible. With ev cipyvy 
compare év dy.acua, 1 Thess. iv. 7. The dé supplies the positive 
complement to the negative ot dedovAwrat. 
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Editors are much divided as to whether duds (N* AC K, Copt.) or 
huds (R3BDEF, Latt. Syrr. AV. RV.) is the better reading. 


16, ti ydp otSas, yuvar. As in v. 15, the case of the heathen 
husband desiring to divorce his Christian wife is uppermost, 
although the other case is also considered. And this verse is 
as ambiguous as the concluding part of v.15. Either, ‘Do not 
contend against divorce on the ground that, if you remain, you 
may convert your heathen partner; for how do you know that 
you will do that?’ Or (going back to pa advérw in 13, 14, and 
treating 15 as a rare exception to the almost universal rule), 
‘Avoid divorce, for it is possible—you never know—that you 
will convert your heathen partner.’ This latter interpretation 
involves the rendering, ‘ How knowest thou whether thou wilt 
not save?’ See the LXX of Esth. iv. 14; Joel ii. 14; Jon. iii. 9; 
1 Sam. xii. 22. On the ground that these four passages express 
a hope rather than a doubt, Lightfoot prefers the interpretation 
that the chance of saving the unbelieving partner is ‘‘ worth any 
temporal inconvenience.” So also Findlay. But the other 
interpretation is probably right. The sequence of thought is 
then quite clear. ‘If the unbeliever demands divorce, grant 
it: you are not bound to refuse. If you refuse, you will have 
no peace. The chance of converting your heathen spouse is too 
small a compensation for a strained and disturbed life, in which 
Christian serenity will be impossible.’ To call the latter 
“temporal inconvenience” is a serious understatement. See 
Stanley. For owe see Rom. xi. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 16; and for 
the history of the idea, Hastings, DB. tv. pp. 360f.; DCG. 11. 
p. 556. The ei wy (v. 17) is almost decisive for this view. 


17. This verse may be taken either as a summing up of 
what has just been stated, or as a fresh starting-point for what 
is to follow (18-24). It states the general principle which de- 
termines these questions about marriage, and this is afterwards 
illustrated by the cases of circumcision and slavery. Conversion 
to Christianity must make a radical change in the moral and 
spiritual life, but it need not make any radical change in our 
external life, and it is best to abide in the condition in which 
the call came to us. Therefore the Christian partner must not 
do anything to bring about a dissolution of marriage, any more 
than the Christian slave must claim emancipation. But if the 
heathen party insists on dissolution, or grants emancipation, then 
the Christian may accept freedom from such galling ties.* 


* There is no good reason for suspecting with Baljon that vv. 17-22 are 
an interpolation, or with Clemen that they come from some other Pauline 
Epistle. Beza proposed to place them after v, go. Equally needlessly, 
Holsten suspects that v. 14 is an interpolation. 
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Ei ph éxdotwm ds pepepixey 6 Kuptos, Exactoy x... ‘Only as 
our Lord has appointed to each, as God has called each, so 
let him walk.’ In both clauses ‘each’ is emphatic; and while 
the assignment of circumstances to each individual is attributed 
to Christ, the call to become a believer comes from the Father, 
as in Rom. viii. 28. The ei mu (introducing an exception or 
correction) defines and limits the somewhat vague ‘is not under 
bondage in such cases.’ There remains some obligation, viz. 
not to seek a rupture. One is not in all cases free to depart, 
simply because one cannot be compelled to stay. But nothing 
is here said against the improvement of one’s circumstances after 
embracing Christianity. What is laid down is that, unless one’s 
external condition of life is a sinful one, no violent change in it 
should be made, simply because one has become a Christian. 
One should continue in the same course (zrepurareirw), glorifying 
God by a good use of one’s opportunities ; status, in guo vocatio 
guemgue offendit, instar vocationis est (Beng.). This general 
principle seems to the Apostle so important that he states that 
he has established it in all the Churches under his care, and then 
goes on to illustrate it by two frequent examples of its application. 
On zepirareiv and dvaotpéepew of daily conduct, see Hort on 
1 Pet. i. 15 and Lukyn Williams on Gal. i. 13. See on iii. 3. 

The verse reads better as a fresh starting-point (WH., Way, 
Weymouth, B. Weiss) than as a summary of what precedes 
(Alford, Ellicott). But even if the latter arrangement be 
adopted, there is no close connexion between vv. 16 and 17. 
Some join «i py with «i rHv yvvaika ooces, ‘whether thou shalt 
save thy wife, whether not.’ But that would require 7 ov, as in 
Matt. xxii. 17. Others understand xwpéZerac after «i py, ‘If he 
does not depart’; others again understand ocdcas, ‘If thou 
shalt not save her.’ This makes very bad sense, and would 
almost certainly require «i 6¢ wy. Theodoret runs the two 
verses into one sentence, ‘How knowest thou . . . except in 
so far as our Lord has apportioned to each?’ This is very 
awkward, and gives no good sense. ‘Only’ or ‘Save only’ is 
the best translation of ei 47. It introduces a caution with regard 
to what precedes, and this forms a preface to what follows. St 
Paul is opposing the restless spirit and desire for further change 
which the Gospel had excited in some converts. 

Kal obtws... diatdooopar, As in xi. 34; Tit. i. 5; Acts 
xxiv. 23, we have the middle; in ix. 14, xvi. 1 he uses the active. 
This is evidently spoken with Apostolic authority, and it indi- 
cates that the restlessness and craving for change, against which 
he here contends, was common among Christians. He lets the 
Corinthians know that they receive no exceptional treatment, 
either in the way of regulations or privileges. This checks 

Io 
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rebelliousness on the one hand and conceit on the other. 
Odiosum fuisset Corinthiis arctiore vinculo guam alios constringi 


(Cal... Ch avinr 7: 


Ought we to read peudpixey (S* B) or éuépurev (8A CD, etc.)? Aor. 
might be changed to perf. to harmonize with xéx\nxev, and perf. (being less 
common) might be changed to aor, The perf. is preferable. Certainly 
6 Kvpus... 6 Oeds (NA BCDEF) is to be preferred to 6 Geds... 6 
Kupios (KL). Elsewhere it is God who calls (1 Thess. iv. 7; Rom. 
iv. 17, vill. 30; 2 Tim. i. 9), while the Lord distributes the gifts (xii. 5 ; 
Eph. iv. 11). D* F, Latt. substitute d:ddoxw for diardooopat. 


18. Mepitetynpévos tis €xdHOn. The sentence is probably 
interrogative (AV., RV.), not hypothetical (Tyndale). The sense 
is much the same. A man who was circumcised before con- 
version is not to efface the signs of his Judaism. Jews did this 
sometimes to avoid being known as Jews in gymnastic exercises 
in the palaestra (1 Macc. i. 15; Joseph. Amz. xu. v. 1).* And 
an uncircumcised Gentile is not to seek circumcision; Gal. 
v. 2, 3; Acts xv. I, 5, 19, 24, 28. St Paul, while proclaiming 
Gentile liberty, acts as a Jew to Jews (ix. 20). See Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, p. 84. 


KéxAnral tis (NABP), rus xéxAnrac (DFG), rus éxd\j0n (EK L). 
xéxAnrat Tis is doubtless right; the perf. may indicate that these cases 
were generally earlier, Jews converted before Gentiles. 


19. % mepitoph od8€v €otw, Kal 7 dxpoBuotia oddév €ottv. The 
Apostle repeats this in two somewhat different forms in Gal. v. 6 
and vi. 153 ev yap Xpiord "Tngod ovre TepuTopin Th loxveu ouTe 
axpoBvoria, ada mores be dydarns evepyouuern, and ovTe yap 
mepitouyn Te eotiv ovre axpoBvoria, adda Kaui) xtiows. Having 
previously proclaimed the folly of adopting circumcision, when 
the freedom of the Gospel was open to them, as he has just 
done here in simpler terms (u7 mepitepver Ow), he points out that 
the difference between circumcision and uncircumcision is a 
matter of small moment. Those who have it need not be 
ashamed of it, and those who have it not certainly need not 
seek it. ‘The peculiar excellence of the maxim is its declara- 
tion that those who maintain the absolute necessity of rejecting 
forms are as much opposed to the freedom of the Gospel as 
those who maintain the absolute necessity of retaining them ” 
(Stanley). 

Photius, G. Syncellus, and others say that the maxim is a 
quotation from an Apocalypse of Moses. It is extremely un- 
likely that such a principle would be contained in any Jewish 
book earlier than St Paul. Such a book, however, might after- 

* St Paul’s prohibition must be understood in a wider sense. A Jew, 


when he becomes a Christian, is not ostentatiously to drop all Jewish customs 
and modes of life. The verb occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
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wards be interpolated by a Christian with these words of the 
Apostle. See Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15 ; Weinel, St Paul, » 56; 
and consider the Apostle’s action in circumcising Timothy and 
not circumcising Titus. 

GAAG THPNOLS K.T.A. ‘But keeping of the commandments of 
God 1s everything. As in iil. 7 and x. 24, the strongly advers- 
ative dAAd implies that the opposite of the previous negative is 
understood. In Gal. v. 6 and vi. 15 the adda introduces two 
different things (see above), both of them different from this. 
Of all three of them we may say, 7% hzs stat totus Christianismus 
(Beng).* Typyots evroAdy occurs Ecclus. xxxii. 23, Typ. voor, 
Wisd. vi. 18: rypety ras évroAds, Matt. xix. 17; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 
1 John ii. 3, where see Westcott. On éyr. @cod see Deissmann, 
Light, p. 381. 


20. Repetition of the principle laid down; ‘In the secular 
surroundings of the calling in which he is called, in these let him 
abide’; and ev tavrn emphasizes the charge to make no change 
of condition.t In N.T., xAjous is almost exclusively Pauline, and 
it means either the act of calling (Phil. iii. 14) or the circum- 
stances in which the calling took place (i. 26 and here): it does 
not mean ‘vocation.’ Lightfoot quotes Epictetus (i. 29 § 46), 
paptus tro ToD Ocod KexAnpévos, and (§ 49) tadra pwéAAes papte- 
petv kal kararoxive THY KARO! Hv KéxAyKev [6 eds |, 


21. Soddos exAnOns; ‘Wast thou a slave when thou wast 
called? Do not mind that.’ A slave can be a good Christian 
(Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii, 22; Tit. ii. 9). Thackeray quotes the 
iambic line in Philo, Quod oman. prob. liber 7, Sodd0s wépuKas ; od 
péreoti oor Adyov. Here again, the clause might be either inter- 
rogative or hypothetical. 

GN’ ei kal... paAdov xpfioa. ‘But still, if thou canst also 
become free, rather make use of it than not.’ The xaé affects 
dvvacat, not ef: ‘if thou art also able to become free as well as 
to remain a slave’; if the one course is as possible as the other ; 
then what? It is remarkable that the Apostle’s advice is inter- 
preted in opposite ways. He says, ‘Rather make use of it.’ 
Make use of what? Surely, 7G dvvacOar EdevOepos yéver Oa, the 
possibility of becoming free. This was the last thing mentioned ; 
and ‘make use of’ suits a new condition better than the old 
condition of slavery. Still more decidedly does the aorist (ypjoa, 


* Stanley has an interesting, but rather fanciful note, connecting this 
passage with the Father, Gal. v. 6 with the Son, and Gal. vi. 15 with the 
Holy Spirit. 

+ Manufacturers of idols who became Christians claimed this principle as 
justifying their continuing to earn a living in this way. ‘‘Can’t you starve?” 
says Tertullian ; fides famem non timet (De Idol. 5, 12). 
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not xp) imply a new condition. The advice, thus interpreted, 
is thoroughly in keeping with the Apostle’s tenderness of heart 
and robustness of judgment. ‘Do not be miserable because you 
are a slave; yet, if you can just as easily be set free, take advan- 
tage of it rather than not.’ He regarded marriage as a hindrance 
to the perfection of the Christian life (vv. 32-35). Was not 
slavery, with its hideous temptations, a far greater hindrance ? * 

Nevertheless, various commentators, ancient and modern, 
insist on going back to dodAos for the dat. to be supplied with 
xpjoa and understand r7 dovAeig. Utere servitute quasi re bona 
et utili: servitus enim valet ad humilitatem servandam et ad 
patientiam exercendam (Herv.) It is urged that in this way 
the Apostle remains consistent with his rule, ‘Abide in the 
calling in which thou wast called.’ But ddd’ ei Kai... xpyoa 
is a parenthetic mitigation given in passing; like eay de kal . . . 
kataAdayyTw in Vv. TI, it mentions a possible exception. The 
meaning will then be, ‘Slavery is not intolerable for a Christian, 
but an opportunity for emancipation need not be refused.’ 
The Christian slave is not to rebel against a heathen master, 
any more than a Christian wife against a heathen husband ; but 
if the heathen is ready to grant freedom, the Christian slave, 
like the Christian wife, may take it without scruple. For this 
view, which is that of Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, and Beza, see 
Evans, Lightfoot, and Goudge; for the other, which is that of 
Bengel, Meyer, De Wette, and Edwards, see Alford, Ellicott 
and Schmiedel; but Schmiedel admits that xpjoa, if r7 dovAcia 
is to be understood, at allerdings etwas Seltsames. 


22. 6 yap é€v Kupiw KdnOels SodXos. ‘For he who, while in 
slavery, was called to be in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman.’ + 
Or we may take 6 with dodAos, ‘For the slave who was called in 
the Lord’; but the next clause is against this. A slave ‘called 
in the Lord’ is in relation to Christ a freedman: dzeAevbepos, 
like /bertus, is a relative term, used c¢. gex. of the emancipator. 
Although in his secular condition he remains a slave, in his 
spiritual condition he has been set free: he is xAyrds dytos (i. 1), 
and is free from the bondage of sin (Rom. vi. 6). There is no 
hint here that his master, if he were a Christian, would be sure 
to set him free ; and even Philem. 21 does not imply that. See 
Harnack, Mission and Expansion, 1. pp. 167f.; Deissmann, 
Light, pp. 323, 326-333, 382, 392. 


* Bachmann admits that the Apostle’s recommending people to disregard 
an opportunity of being freed from slavery zwedfellos etwas Uberraschendes hat. 

+ In ordinary language, dareNevOepos Kupiov would mean that he had been 
the Lord’s slave and that the Lord had manumitted him. He had been in 
slavery and the Lord had freed him from it, and this justifies the expression. 
The Lord was his rpoordrys. 
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_ In like manner, he that was called being free is Christ’s 
slave’; or, ‘the free man by being called is Christ’s slave,’ 
he can no longer do as he likes to his own hurt; he is 
bound to obey his new spiritual Master and Lord. Such a 
bondservant of Christ was the Apostle himself, and he gloried 
in the fact (Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Tit. i, 1). Nowhere else in 
the Bible is dweAevOepos found. 


KL, Copt. Aeth. Arm. add kat after duolws: DEF G add 68 kal: 
SABP 17, Vulg. omit. xal or dé cal is usual after éuolws, and hence the 
insertion ; but here neither is required. 


23. tysiis HyopdcOyte. This recalls vi. 20 and applies it to 
both classes. The social slave, who has been set free by Christ, 
and the social freeman, who has become enslaved to Christ, have 
alike been bought by God, and are now His property. In one 
sense Christ’s death was an act of emanicipation, it set free 
from the thraldom of sin; in another sense it was a change of 
ownership.* It is a mistake to suppose that the words are 
addressed only to those who are socially free, charging them not 
to lose their freedom. Such a charge would be superfluous. 
Moreover, the change from the singular to the plural intimates 
that both classes are now exhorted. See below. 

In commenting on this verse, Origen lets us know that he 
was not the first to comment on this Epistle. He speaks of 
what of Aourol Epuynvevtai say on the subject. See on ix. 20. 

ph ylveoGe Boda dvOpdmwv. ‘Do not become, do not show 
yourselves to be, bondservants of men.’ The words are obscure. 
It is very improbable that the prohibition is addressed to those 
who are free, and that it forbids them to sell themselves into 
slavery. Such a prohibition could not be needed. Moreover, 
the change from the 2nd pers. sing. to the 2nd pers. plur. shows 
that he is now addressing all his converts. Origen strangely 
interprets the slavery as meaning marriage, in which neither 
partner rod idvov cdparos e€ovorder, and from which both partners 
should seek freedom «x cvyddvov. The bondage must mean 
‘some condition of life which is likely to violate God’s rights of 
ownership’ (Lev. xxv. 42, 55). The interpretation, ‘Do not 
become enslaved to any party-leader,’ is remote from the context. 
More probably, ‘Do not let social relations or public opinion or 
evil advisers interfere with the absolute service which is due to 
Him who bought you with His Son’s blood.’ 

* «Tn the time of St Paul, ‘ Lord’ was throughout the whole Eastern world 
a universally understood religious conception. The Apostle’s confession of 
his Master as ‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ with the complementary idea that 
Christians were dearly bought ‘slaves,’ was at once intelligible in all the 


fulness of its meaning to every one in the Greek Orient” (Deissmann, Wew 
Light on the N.T., p. 79). See Lietzmann, Greck Papyri, p. 4. 
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24. The general principle is stated once more with the 
addition of mapa @cd. This may mean ‘in the presence of God,’ 
or ‘in God’s household,’ or ‘on God’s side.’ The last agrees 
well with pevérw, and makes a good antithesis to dv@pdwv: ‘let 
your attachments be heavenwards, not earthwards.’ With that 
proviso, all secular conditions, whether of family life, or caste, or 
service, are capable of being made the expression of a Christian 
character. Deissmann, Light, p. 330. 


VII. 25-40. Respecting unmarried women, the transitory 
and trying character of the present world ts against a change 
of condition. The unmarried state leaves people more free 
for God's service. 


2 With regard to unmarried daughters, I have no charge 
from the Lord to pass on to you; but I offer my opinion as that 
of a man who through the Lord’s mercy is not unworthy of your 
confidence, and who perhaps knows Christ’s mind, although he 
cannot quote any words of His. 7 Well then, I think that 
owing to the distressful times that are upon us, it is an excellent 
thing for people to remain as they are. 27 Are you united toa 
wife? Do not seek to be freed from the tie. Are you at 
present free from this tie? Do not seek to be bound by it. 
But if you do marry, you have committed no sin; *and if a 
maiden marries, she has committed no sin. Yet people who 
make these ties are sure to have increased affliction in the affairs 
of this life. But I, as your adviser, would spare you this, if I 
could. % This, however, I do affirm, Brothers. The time 
allowed before the Advent is now very narrow. This means that 
henceforth those who have wives should serve as strictly as those 
who have none, *° that those who weep should live as though no 
sorrow disturbed them, those who are enjoying life as not 
absorbed in their enjoyment, those who buy as not taking full 
possession, *!and those who use this world as not eager to use 
it to the full: for transitory indeed is the outward fashion of 
this world. %2Yet I want you to be free from the anxieties 
which the world produces. When a man is unmarried, he is 
anxious about our Lord’s interests, studying how he may please 
our Lord ; *8 but when once he is married, he is anxious about 
worldly interests, studying how he may please his wife. 94 Parted 
also by a similar division of interests are the married and the 
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unmarried woman(?). For the unmarried woman is anxious 
about our Lord’s interests, striving hard to be holy both in body 
and in spirit ; but when once she is married, she is anxious about 
worldly interests, studying how she may please her husband. 
35 Now I am saying all this simply for your own spiritual profit. 
I have no wish to throw a halter over you and check Christian 
liberty. On the contrary, I want you to choose what is seemly, 
and, like Mary, to wait upon our Lord without Martha’s 
distractions. 

86 That is my opinion ; but there are limitations. If a father 
think that the way in which he is acting towards his unmarried 
daughter is not seemly, because she has long since reached a 
marriageable age and ought now to marry without delay, seeing 
that her nature seems to require it,—he must do as he thinks 
best. There is nothing sinful in it; let the marriage take place. 
87 But when a father has settled convictions that a single life is 
best for his daughter, and has no need to surrender these, but 
has full right to carry out his own wishes, and has decided in his 
own mind to do so,—he will act rightly if he keeps his daughter 
free. It comes to this, therefore, that both of them act rightly. 
The father who gives his child in marriage does well, and he who 
does not do so will be found to have done still better. 

39 A wife is bound as long as her husband lives; but if he is 
dead, she is free to marry any one she pleases, provided it be in 
holy matrimony with a Christian. 4° But a widow is a happier 
woman if she abides as she is to the end, according to my 
judgment. And I believe that I, no less than others, can claim 
to have the guidance of God’s Spirit. 


25. Mepi S€ trav mapOdvwy. It is clear from the use of 
mapOevos in vv. 28, 34, 36, 37, 38, that the word here applies to 
women only; contrast Rev. xiv. 4. On this subject no tradi- 
tional teaching of Christ had reached the Apostle (v. 10); he 
could not frame a judgment partly based upon His teaching 
(v. 12); nor did he feel justified in giving an independent 
Apostolic decision (v. 17), for the responsibility of deciding must 
rest with the father. He is willing, however, to state his own 
opinion; and he intimates that his wonderful conversion and 
call are strong evidence that the opinion of one who has been so 
divinely favoured is worthy of trust. As in 1 Pet. ii. 10 (see 
Hort), #Aenpévos is used “in reference to the signal mercy of the 
gift of the Gospel”; and this in his case included the call to be 
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an Apostle. We have a similar use of 7Ae7Onpev in 2 Cor. iv. 1, 
and of #Aej“Onv in t Tim. i. 13, 16. Here murrds, ‘trustworthy,’ 
is used as in iv. 2 and 1 Tim.i 12; cf. 7 paptupta Kupiov morn 
(Ps. xix. 8); not as in 2 Cor. vi. 15 and 1 Tim. iv. ro. 

We have the same contrast between érirayy and yvwpy in 
2 Cor. viii. 8, 10. Here the Vulgate has praeceptum and con- 
silium to distinguish the words, which led to the later distinction 
between ‘precepts’ and ‘counsels of perfection’ (Stanley). 


26. vowitw ofv. ‘I think therefore.’ He does not mean that 
he is not sure: what is stated in v. 25 shows that ody introduces 
a decided conviction; and perhaps the use of taapyew rather 
than efvac shows that the conviction is of long standing. He holds 
that this is a sound axiom to start from ; it is good in principle. 

Sua thy éveotdoav dvdyxnv. These words are an important 
qualification. The Apostle’s opinion is determined by ‘the 
present necessity,’ ‘the straitness now upon us’ (Heb. ix. 9), 
owing to the disturbances and dangers which he saw; and also 
by the Advent which he believed to be very near (xvi. 22), 
although not yet present (2 Thess. ii. 2). We cannot assume 
that his opinion would have been the same in a more peaceful 
period, and after experience had proved that the Advent might 
be long delayed. For dvdy«n of external distress see Luke xxi. 23, 
where the meaning is very similar to the meaning here; 2 Cor. 
vi. 4, xii. 10; 1 Thess. ili. 7; Ps. Sol. v. 8; Testament of Joseph 
ii. 4. Thackeray (St Paul and Jewish Thought, pp. 105 f.) 
thinks that this passage may reflect Jewish beliefs in the ‘“* Woes 
of the Messiah,” the birth-pangs which were to precede His 
Advent (2 Esdr. v. 1-12, vi. 18-24, ix. 1-9 ; /wbilees xxiii. 11-25 ; 
Assump. of Moses x. 3-6; Apoc. of Baruch xxvii. 1 f., where see 
Charles, xlviii. 31-39, Ixx. 3-10). Lightfoot (on Gal. i. 4) 
contends that €vecréoav means ‘ present’ rather than ‘imminent,’ 
but the difference is not great. A trouble which is believed to 
be near and certain is already a present distress. 

Ste kaddv dvOpdmw 1d otirws eivar. ‘That it is good, I say, for 
a person so to be.’ The construction of the verse is not regular, 
but quite intelligible: 67x is ‘that,’ not ‘because,’ and the 
second xadcdv picks up and continues the first. But doubt 
arises as to the meaning of 76 otrws etyat. ‘To be thus’ is vague, 
and ‘thus’ may have three meanings: (1) ‘as he is,’ ze. he is to 
remain without change of condition; (2) ‘ as I am,’ or as ai 
mapOévou are, z.€. unmarried ; (3) ‘as I now tell you,’ referring to 
what follows. ‘The first is probably right; it is a repetition of 
the principle already given in v. 24, of which principle v. 27 is an 
illustration. The ovrws in v. 40 and Rom. ix. 20 is similar. 
There is not much difference in effect between (1) and (3). 
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Origen prefers (2), and points out that this is the fourth time 
(vue 1, 8, 26 dis) that the Apostle has used xaddy of celibacy, 
whereas all that he says of marriage is that it is not sin. 


27. 8ecar yuvarkt; Like vv. 18 and 21, this may be either 
interrogative or hypothetical. The perfect indicates the settled 
condition of the marriage-tie, and yvvauxi means ‘wife,’ not 
‘woman’: betrothal to an unmarried woman is not included. 
There could be no doubt about this case. The Lord had 
prohibited divorce ; therefore wy Cyret Avow, ‘never at any time 
(pres. imperat.) seek freedom.’ The advice is permanent. No- 
where else in N.T. does Avous occur. In LXX it is used only 
of the solving of hard sayings (Eccles. viii. 1; Dan. xii. 8; 
Wisd. viii. 8). See Milligan, Greek Papyri, p. 106. 

AéAvoat dd y. Here again the perfect means, ‘ Art thou in 
a state of freedom from matrimonial ties?’ It does not mean 
‘Hast thou been freed from a wife by death or divorce?’ The 
verb is chosen because of the preceding Avowy, and bachelors as 
well as widowers are addressed. Here it cannot be assumed 
that such men are not to marry, because they were unmarried 
when they were called to be Christians. The Lord had not 
said this. But im the existing circumstances His Apostle advises 
this. In neither clause need we translate pi fjrea ‘Cease to 
seek.’ We do not know that any Corinthian Christians had 
been trying to be divorced from their wives, though probably 
some were trying to be married. 


28. éav Sé kal yauyjons. He at once hastens to assure those 
who have already done what he now advises them not to do, that 
they have done nothing wrong: ‘But if it be that thou do 
marry.’ The xai, as in v. 11, intensifies the verb; if it has 
already gone as far as that. See Evans on this aorist. 


The ‘and’ in ‘ but and if’? (AV., RV.) is not a translation of the cal, 
but an archaic reduplication of the ‘if.’ Perhaps ‘and if’ is a corruption 
of ‘an if,’ for ‘an’=‘if,’ as in the saying ‘If zfs and ams were pots and 

ans.’ 
; In this verse we have both the later (yaujons) and the classical (yin) 
form of the aorist. But some texts (KL, Chrys.) have altered yauyons to 
yipys, while DEF G have AdBys yuvaika, Vulg. acceperis uxorem. In 
ix. 21, 22 we have both xepdav6 and kepdijow. 


obx jpaptes. The thought goes on to the marriage as a fact ; 
‘there was no sin in that.’ This sounds incongruous in English, 
and we must say ‘thou hast not sinned.’ Origen remarks that 
Paul does not say édv yapjons, kaddv. 

4) wapOévos. If the article is genuine, itis generic: a reference 
to some particular case at Corinth is not likely. 

Oddpu S€ tH capkl Efoucw ot r. ‘But affliction for the flesh 
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will be the lot of those who act thus.’ Quum diceret, habituros 
tribulationem carnis, vel in carne, significat, sollicitudines et 
angustias, quibus conjuges implicantur, ex negotits terrents pro- 
venire. Caro igitur hic pro homine externo capitur (Calv.). This 
would be specially true in the persecutions: which were to 
precede the Advent. As Bacon says, “He that hath wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune” ; and “children sweeten 
labours, but they make misfortunes more bitter.” Origen makes 
OAius refer specially to the wife, quoting Gen. ili, 16. The 
dative may be locative; ‘in the flesh’ (AV., RV.) ; ¢ribulationem 
carnis (Vulg.); pressuram carnis (Tert.); afflictionem in carne 
(Beza). Cf. oxddAo 77 capxi, ‘thorn for the flesh’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). 
€yh Sé Suav peiSonar. ‘But I for my part spare you’: this 
is his aim as their spiritual adviser. The emphatic ey makes 
‘I won’t pain you by saying more’ an improbable interpretation. 
In what way does he spare them? Volo vos illam tribulationem 
sentire (Herv.). deo quia, secundum indulgentiam conjugia non 
omnino prohibeo (Primasius). Atto admits both reasons, but the 
former is probably right, and it almost excludes the latter. He 
aims at keeping them from affliction by persuading them not to 
marry. Cha: Cor-t.co3) xii Oc xnis 2, 
yauhons (8 BP [yauion A] 17) rather than yiuys(K L, Orig. Chrys.) to 
agree with the following yjuy, or AdBys yuvatka (DF, Latt. acceperds 
uxorem), Tert. duxeris uxorem. It is less easy to decide whether 7 before 


map0évos should be inserted (8X AD EK LP) or omitted (BF G). D*F 
insert év before 77 capxt. 


29. Todto Sé pype. ‘ But this 1 do declare.’ The change from 
Aéyw (v. 6, 1. 12, Vi. 5) to dyui should be marked in translation, 
whether the change has significance or not; but even the RV. 
fails to do this. The change probably gives special seriousness 
to the assertion. ‘But, though I counsel none to change their 
state, I do counsel all to change their attitude towards all 
earthly things.’ We have the same expression, introducing a 
solemn warning, xv. 50; cf. x. 15, 19: nowhere else in N.T. or 
LXX does the 1st pers. sing. occur. The rodro does not refer to 
what precedes ; he is not repeating what he has just said. He is 
reminding them of a grave fact, which has to be considered in 
connexion with marriage, and indeed with the whole of life. He 
has been insisting on the dvdy«n already present: he now insists 
on the (supposed) shortness of the interval before the Advent. 
Both facts confirm the advice which he gives. 

6 Kawpds guveotadpevos éotv. ‘The allotted time has become 
short,’ lit. ‘has been drawn together so as to be small in 
amount.’ As in Rom. xiil. 11, 6 Kkatpés is used almost as a 
technical term for the period before the Advent (Westcott on 
Heb. ix. 9). Hort (on r Pet. i. 11) thinks that it was owing 
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probably to its use in Daniel (ix. 27, etc.) that in our Lord’s time 
it was specially used with reference to national religious expecta- 
tions. But St Paul by no means always uses it in this special 
eschatological sense, although he commonly uses it of ‘a fixed 
and limited time’ or ‘a fitting period,’ while ypdvos is time 
generally, andis unlimited. That he still believed that the Second 
Coming was near is evident from x. 11, xv. 21; but a little later 
his view seems to be changing (Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
Pp. 379; Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 113). 
Calvin and others explain the words here of the shortness of 
human life ; ‘you are sure to die before long.’ This makes good 
sense, but probably not the right sense. 

Some texts (D E F G) ins. 67: before 6 xaipés: the best omit. A more 
important point is the punctuation of what follows. Should a stop, 
comma, or colon be placed after éoriv, and 76 Nourdy be taken with tva 
k.T.A. 2? Or should it be placed after 76 Nourdy, and 76 Aourdv be taken with 
what precedes? Editors are divided; but the former is better for two 
reasons. In the Pauline Epp. 76 \ourédv commonly leads (Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 1), as also does Nowy (2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 Tim. 
iv. 8). And 7d Aomrdy is weak after cuvecr. éoriv, ‘is straitened as to its 
residue.’ 

76 NouTdy iva Kat ot éx. y. ‘So that, henceforward those also 
who have wives may be as though they had none.’ St Paul 
rather frequently puts words in front of ‘va for emphasis ; 2 Cor. 
ii. 4; Gal. ii. 10; Rom. vii. 13; Col. iv. 16. It is quite clear 
that, if the conditions of the time are such that those who have 
wives ought to be as if they had none, then it is foolish to 
marry ; for as soon as one had taken a wife one would have to 
behave as if one had not got one, ze. one would undertake a 
great responsibility, and then have the responsibility of trying to 
be free from it. Far better, in such circumstances, never to under- 
take it. In 2 Esdr. xvi. 40-48 there is a good deal that resembles 
this passage; but 2 Esdr. xv., xvi. are an addition made by a 
Christian about A.D. 265, and the writer very likely had this 
passage in his mind when he wrote. 

The force of the xaé is not quite certain. He has been 
saying that in such times the unmarried state is best, and then 
goes on to say that not only the married, but also all bound in 
any earthly circumstances, should practise ‘detachment’; then 
the «ai would mean ‘both’ (AV., RV.). Even when three or 
four things are strung together in Greek, the first may have xa as 
well as the rest. In Acta Pauli et Theclae (p. 42, ed. Tisch.) 
we have paxdpuor of éxovres yuvaikas ws py ExovTEs, Ore adrol 
ayyeXor @eod yevjoovrat. 

The meaning of the illustrations is fairly clear. Married men 
are apt to become absorbed in domestic cares, mourners in their 
sorrow, buyers in the preservation of what they have bought. A 
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Christian, with dangers all round him and the Advent close at 
hand, ought not to be engrossed in any of his surroundings, 
knowing how temporary they are. He should learn how to sit 
loose to all earthly ties. 


30. ws ph katéxovres. ‘As not entering upon full ownership,’ 
or ‘keeping fast hold upon’ (xi. 2, xv. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 10; 1 Thess. 
v. 21, where see Milligan, p. 155). Earthly goods are a trust, 
not a possession. 

81. ds ph Kataxpdpevor. ‘As not using it to the utmost’; 
lit. ‘using it down to the ground,’ and so, ‘using it completely 
up.’ We are not to try to get all we can out of externals. The 
rendering ‘abusing’ or ‘misusing’ is not the right idea.* Here 
and in x. 18 only: in Ep. Jer. 28 of the idolatrous priests ‘using 
up for their own profit’ the sacrificial offerings. The man who 
remembers that he is only a sojourner in the world is likely to 
remember also that worldly possessions are not everything, and 
that worldly surroundings cannot be made permanent. Lightfoot 
quotes from Seneca (Z%. Zor. \xxiv. 18), “ Let us use them, let 
us not boast of them: and let us use them sparingly, as a loan 
deposited with us, which will soon depart.” 

Topdyer yap To oxfjpat.«.7. ‘ For transitory is the fashion of 
this world.’ There is no need to take the ydép back to 6 xaupds 
cuvectadpévos éoriv. Indeed, this does not make very good 
sense. The ydp explains the reason for the preceding counsels, 
especially the last one. To oxjpo 7. x. is not a mere periphrasis 
for 6 xécpos: the phrase expresses ‘the outward appearance,’ 
all that can be apprehended by the senses. This may change, 
and does change, season by season, although the world itself 
abides. Praeterit figura mundt, non natura, ut in aliam spectem 
mundus vertatur (Herv.).¢ Cf. 2 Esdr. iv. 26; and see Deiss- 
mann, Light, p. 281; Resch, Agrapha, p. 274. 


Because xpao@a. commonly has the dative (2 Cor. i. 17, iii. 12) some 
texts have corrected réy kécyov (the reading of &* A BD* FG 17) to 7¢ 
kéopuqm. Even in class. Grk., karaxpécac often has the accusative: in ix. 
18 it has the dative. 


32. dwepiuvous. ‘Free from anxieties,’ such as ‘choke the 
word’ (Mark iv. 19) and distract from the thought of ‘that Day’ 
(Luke xxi. 34). ‘Without carefulness’ (AV.) is not the meaning : 
cf. Matt. xxviii. 14; Wisd. vi. 15, vii. 23. ‘Carefulness’ formerly 


* The Vulgate has tanguam non utantur, which seems to imply different 
Greek : Beza, ut non abutentes, which is right, for aduw¢z often means ‘ to use 
up.’ ‘Misusing’ would be wapaypamuevor. In Philo (De Josepho xxiv.) we 
have xp® mh mrapaxpwmuevos. 

t Excepting Phil. ii. 8, «xa occurs nowhere else in N.T., and, excepting 
Isa. lii 17, nowhere in LXX. The destruction of the material universe is 
not a Pauline idea. 
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meant ‘anxiety’ (Ps. cxxvii. 3). Bacon couples it with ‘trouble 
of mind,’ and Latimer calls it ‘wicked’ (Wright, Bible Word- 
Book, p. 111). In papyri the wish that a person épuépiprvos yévy is 
common. The Apostle goes on to give examples, and to show by 
his wording that there is a right kind of pépyuva as weli as a wrong. 
Tas dpéon TH Kupiw. The thought of pleasing Christ and 
God is frequent in the Pauline Epp. (Rom. viii. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 
re tv. t+ Col-inos 2 Cor. vi~0). “See on x33)" “Through~ 
out vv. 32-34 dpéoy (NABDEFG) is certainly the right 
reading, not dpéeoee K LP). See Matt. vi. 24 and 2 Tim. ii. 4. 


33. 6 8€ yapyoas. The aorist points to the time when the 
change of interest took place: ‘once a man is married.’ 
Epictetus (Zzchzr. 18) holds that the care of external things (7a 
extoés) is fatal to devotion to one’s higher nature: a man is sure 
(waca dvaéyxn) to neglect the one in caring for the other. 


After rj yuvaxt there is much doubt as to punctuation and reading. 
Does kat peuépiorat belong to v. 33 or v. 34? The Vulg. takes it with 
v. 33, e¢ divisus est, ‘and he is a divided man,’ ‘he is no longer single- 
hearted.’ This spoils the balance of rs dp. 7.x. and w&s dp. TH y. More- 
over, it isa weak addition to the latter. The arrangement in AV. and 
RV. seems better. Some texts (D*E FG KL) omit the xat before peué- 
piorat, and with that omission weuépiorar must belong to what follows: but 
this xal is probably genuine (NX A B D* P 17, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth.). So 
also the cal after weu. (XN ABD? FGKLP, Vulg. Aeth.). The position 
of 4 dyapos is uncertain. Should it be inserted after 4 yuv7 only (BP 
Vulg.), or after 7 map0évos only (DEF GKL Syrr. Arm ), or in both 
places (N A F? 17, Aeth.)? This third reading cannot be right, and the 
evidence for 7 &yamos after 7 yuv7y is thereby weakened. If, however, 7 
&yapos be read after 7 yuv7 only, then kal weuépioras must be taken with 
v. 33. The alternative readings therefore are: TH yuvackl Kal peuepiorar, 
Kain yuvh 7 &yapos Kal 7 mapévos pepiyuvg T. T. K. (Lach. Treg. WH.) and: 
TH yuvackl, Kal pepéepiorar Kal ) yuvy Kal 7 wapOevos, n dyamos mepiuvae T.T.K. 
(Tisch. Alf. Rev. Ell.). Lightfoot (writing before the appearance of WH.) 
says: ‘‘I venture to prefer this latter reading, though supported chiefly 
by Western authorities, from internal evidence; for the sentences then 
become exactly parallel. There is just the same distinction between the 
married woman and the virgin as between the married and the unmarried 
man. The other view throws sense and parallelism into confusion, for 
Kal weuéptorae is not wanted with vw. 33, which is complete in itself. It also 
necessitates the awkward phrase 7 yuvy kal 4 mapOévos mepyuva. The 
reading 7 yuh h dyamos Kal 4) wapOévos 7 dyapos illustrates the habitual 
practice of scribes to insert as much as possible, and may be neglected.” 
Heinrici proposed a second peuépisrar: ry yuvarkt Kal meueporar, pepé- 
piora Kal h yur}. 1 dyamos Kal ) mapOévos wepyuvg, x.T.. This is pure con- 
jecture ; but it restores the balance of clauses and accounts for the double 
kal. Findlay thinks it ‘‘tempting.” Bachmann tabulates the confusing 
evidence. See Resch, Agrapha, pp. 8, 183. 

On the other hand, see Introd. § ‘‘ Text.” The question of reading 
must precede and determine that of punctuation. The MS. evidence for 
kat before weuéproras is overwhelming ; that for 7 &yauos immediately after 
yuh scarcely less so. The sense given to weuépucra in AV, is ‘ill attested 
and improbable” (WH.) and would require a plural verb, 
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34. iva ¥ dyia. Bengel remarks that dy‘a here means more 
than it does in v. 14: what is set apart from the world for God 
ought to conform to the purity of God and not to the defilements 
of the world: Trench, Sy. § 88; Cremer, pp. 598 f. See 1 Tim. 
v. 5, and the art. Hecligung in Herzog (Hauck). Stanley quotes 
Queen Elizabeth, who said that England was her husband. 


35. mpds Td Spdv adtav otppopov. His aim is not to glorify 
his ministry as Apostle of the Gentiles (Rom. xi. 13), but to keep 
them free from cares (v. 32). Cf. x. 33, the only other place in 
N.T. in which ovpdopos occurs. The reading ovpdépor is pro- 
bably wrong, as in x. 33. 

Bpsxov spiv émBddw. ‘Cast a snare upon you’ (AV., RV.) 
gives a wrong idea: pdxos is a halter or lasso, not a trap (here 
only, in N.T.). He has no wish to curtail their freedom, as one 
throws a rope over an animal that is loose, or a person that is to 
be arrested: accesserat lictor injiciebatque laqueum (Livy 1. 26). 
Cf. Philem. 14; Prov. vi. 5. Lagueo trahuntur inviti (Beng.). 

GANG mpds TS K.T.A. ‘On the contrary, with a view to’: what 
follows is an expansion of dpepiuvous: cf. Rom. xiii. 13. 

edmdpedpoy. Cf. rapedpevortes in ix. 13, and ‘Give me wisdom, 
that sitteth by Thy throne,’ tiv trav cov Opdvev wdapedpov (Wisd. 
ix. 4). The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. Com- 
bined with azepiordorws it suggests the contrast between Mary 
sitting at the Lord’s feet and Martha distracted by much serving, 
mepieorato Tept ToAAHV Suaxoviay (Luke x. 40). Cf. va amepic- 
acto yevwvrTat THS ons evepyeoias, ‘that they might never be 
distracted from Thy goodness’ (Wisd. xvi. 1r); and see Ecclus. 
xl. 1, 2. The reading evzpécedpov has hardly any authority.* 


86. The verse indicates that the Corinthians had asked him 
about the duty of a father with a daughter of age to marry. The 
question is what he ought to do, not what she ought to do: his 
wishes, not hers, are paramount. This is in accordance with the 
ideas of that age, and the Apostle does not condemn them. 

There is no need to place a comma after vouiZea: her being 
of full age is what suggested to the father (who may have been 
warned also by friends) that he is not behaving becomingly 
towards his child in not furthering her marriage. Apparently 
vopite, like voui~w in v. 26, is used, not of a hesitating opinion 
but of a settled conviction ; and verbally acyyvovety looks back 


* See the remarkable parallel in Epictetus (Dés. iii. 22; Long’s transla- 
tion, Bell, 1903, 11. p. 87): ‘* But in the present state of things, which is like 
that of an army placed in battle order, is it not fit that the philosopher should 
without any distraction (ameplomacrov) be employed only on the ministration 
(dtaxovia) of God, not tied down to the common duties of mankind, nor 
entangled in the ordinary relations of life?” 
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to evoxymov in v. 35; but perhaps only verbally, because the 
spheres are so very different. ‘Past the flower of her age’ is 
perhaps too strong for trépaxpos (Vulg. superadulta): Luther is 
right ; we7/ sce eben wohl mannébar ist, and in Corinth there was 
danger that a girl, who was old enough to marry and anxious to 
marry, might go disastrously astray if marriage was refused. In 
Ecclus. xlii. g the father is anxious ev vedryte aitis py more 
mapaxpnacy. Plato (ep. 460 E) speaks of pérpios xpdvos axis 
as being 20 for a woman and 30 for a man. ‘Acynpoveiv 
occurs nowhere else in N.T., and tzépaxjos nowhere else in the 
Bible. 
obtws ddeider yiveoOar. That he had better let her marry, 
not simply proper voluntatem puellae (Primasius), but because of 
the possible consequences of refusing. ‘Let him do what he 
will’ does not mean that it is a matter of indifference whether 
he allows the marriage or not, and that he can please himself; it 
means that he is free to do what his conviction (voué{er) has led 
him to wish. It is wholly improbable that ris, adrot and és (v. 37) 
refer to the suitor, the prospective bridegroom. The Corinthians 
would not have asked about him. It is the father’s or guardian’s 
duty that is the question. Still more improbable is the conjecture 
that the Apostle is referring to a kind of spiritual betrothal 
between unmarried persons. It is supposed that Christian 
spinsters with ascetic tendencies, in order to avoid ordinary 
marriage, each placed themselves formally under the protection 
of a man, who was in some sense responsible for the woman. 
She might or might not share the same house, but she was 
pledged to share his spiritual life. And the meaning of v. 36 
would then be that the man who has formed a connexion of this 
kind may, without sin, turn it into an ordinary marriage. In this 
way the plural yapetrwoav is free from all difficulty. But, quite 
independently of the improbability that St. Paul would sanction 
so perilous an arrangement, there is the obstacle of yauélwy in 
v. 38, which everywhere in N.T. (Matt. xxii. 30, xxiv. 38; Mark 
xii. 25; Luke xvil. 27, xx. 35) means ‘g7ve in marriage’ (in LXX 
it does not occur). In spite of this, some make it mean ‘marry’ ; 
while others accept the absurdity that the man who has formed a 
special union with a woman may give her in marriage to another 
man. The yapifwv is decisive: the Apostle is speaking of a 
father or guardian disposing of an unmarried daughter or ward. 
yapettwoav. The plural is elliptic, but quite intelligible ; 
‘Let the daughter and her suitor marry.’ Cf. wetvwow, 1 Tim. 
ly 25. 
To avoid the awkwardness, D* FG, Arm., Aug. read yauelrw, while 


def Vulg., Ambrst. have zon peccat sz nubat, ‘he sinneth not if she 
marry.’ 
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87. 85 Se Zornxeyv . . . ESpatos. It is assumed that a father 
would originally be of the Apostle’s opinion, that 8a tiv éveora- 
gav dvayKny, it is better for a daughter to remain single ; and the 
case is now stated of a father who is able to abide by that con- 
viction, because his daughter’s circumstances do not compel him 
to change it. There is in her condition no d¢eiAe. yiverOa, no 
dvéyxn to determine the father to act against his general principle. 
In N.T., éSpatos is peculiar to Paul (xv. 58; Col. i. 23); in LXX 
it does not occur, but is frequent in Symm. Cf. 1 Tim. ili. 15. 

éEouclay Sé gxer wept rod iSiovu @. ‘He can do as he likes 
about his personal wishes’ (éeorwv, vi. 12, x. 23), cum virgo non 
adversaretur sed assentiretur huic paternae voluntati (Herv.). 
The repetition of idvos respecting his will and heart, and the 
change to éavrod respecting his daughter, seem to mark the 
predominance of the father in the matter. Similarly, in v. 2 we 
have tyv éavrod yuvaica, and in v. 4 Tod idiov owparos. With 
kékpikey COMpare Kéxpixa in v. 3, and with the emphatic totro 
preparing for what is to follow, compare 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

tpetv. ‘To keep her as she is,’ ‘guard her in a state of 
singleness,’ not ‘to keep her for himself.’ On zoujoe see v. 38. 


édpatos comes last in its clause with emphasis (§ A BD E P), not im- 
mediately after éornxey (K L): FG, de Aeth. Arm. omit édpatos. KL 
omit a’rod before édpaios. After kéxpixev, év Tr. (dig x. (NW A B P) is to be 
preferred to év t. x. avro0(DEFGKL). rod before rnpetv (D EF G K L) 
should be omitted (X A B P 17, ed). 


88. kat 6 yopifey ... Kato py. This probably means ‘ Both 
he who does azd he who does not’: they both act well. Or, 
‘Tt ts equally true that A. acts well, and that B. will act better.’ 
By a dexterous turn, which perhaps is also humorous, the Apostle 
gives the preference to the one who does not give his daughter 
in marriage. The change from zovet to rojoet is also effective: 
the one ‘does well,’ the other ‘will be found to do better,’ for 
experience will confirm his decision. ‘This ckad@s and xpetooov 
may be said to sum up the results of the whole chapter. 


yvyaulgwr (S ABDE 17) rather than éxyauifwy (K LP). rh éavrod 
mwap0évov (NX AP) is perhaps preferable to 7. 7. éavro’v (BD E, Vulg. 
virginem suam): KL, AV. omit the words. xad@s moe? (NS ADEKLP, 
Vulg.) rather than x, moujoet (B); and xpetocov roijoe (NX A B 17, Copt.) 
rather than xp. wovet (DEF GK LP, Vulg.). Copyists thought that both 
verbs must be in the same tense; some changed rovet to moujoet, and others 
tovjoelt to moet, as in AV. 


39. A few words are added about the remarriage of widows. 
As their case is covered by vv. 8 and 34 we may suppose that 
the Corinthians had asked about the matter. In Rom. vii. 1-6 
the principle stated here is used again metaphorically to illustrate 
the transition from law to grace: e¢’ daov xpévov appears in both 
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passages. Romans was written soon after 1 Corinthians. There 
we have eav 8 aroOdvy 6 avyp: for KoyunOy see on xi. 30.* 

pSvov év Kupiy. ‘Only as a member of Christ,’ which implies 
that she marries a Christian.t To marry a heathen, especially in 
Corinth, would make loyalty to Christ very difficult: cf. v. 22, 
ix. I, 2, XL 11, xv. 58, xvi. 19. For the ellipse of the verb after 
{ovov See Lightfoot on Gal. ii. ro and v. 13. 


Rom. vii. 2 has influenced the text here. N?D? EFGLP ins. véup 
after déderar, but S* A B D* 17, Am. Copt. Aeth. Arm, omit. For xowu76n, 
A, Orig. Bas. have daro@dvy. 


40. pakapiwtépa. In the same sense as paxdpiov paddrov, 
Acts xx. 35. She will have more real happiness if she does not 
marry again. There is no inconsistency between this and 1 Tim. 
v. 14. The ‘younger widows’ come under the rule given in 
V. 9. 

ottws. Lu statu quo, as in 2 Pet. iil. 4, mdvra ovrws diapever 
Here the word refers to the condition which she entered when 
her husband died. This confirms the interpretation of otrws in 
v. 26. In both cases the person had better make no change. 

kata thy épijy yvdunv. The éuyv is emphatic, and implies 
that there are other opinions. 

Soka 8€ kdyd. Won dubietatem significat (Primasius) any more 
than vouifw (v. 26). ‘And I also think,’ not ‘I think that I also’ 
(RV.). Other people may believe that their views are inspired, 
but the Apostle ventures also to believe that he is guided in his 
judgment by God’s Spirit. It seems to be clear from this that 
some of those who differed from him appealed to their spiritual 
illumination. See Goudge, p. 68; Stanley, pp. 117 f. ; Dobschiitz, 


p- 64. 


On the authority of B 17, Aeth. and some other witnesses, WH. read 
ydp in preference to dé (SR ADEFGKLP, Latt. Copt.), placing 6¢ in 
the margin. A few texts have no conjunction. 

F G and some Latin texts (habeo or habeam) have éxw for éxeuv, 

Alford remarks on ch. vii., ‘In hardly any portion of the Epistles has 
the hand of correctors and interpolators of the text been busier than here. 
The absence of all ascetic tendency from the Apostle’s advice, on the point 
where asceticism was busiest and most mischievous, was too strong a testi- 
mony against it to be left in its original clearness.” 


Saepe apostoli in epistolis de conjugio agunt: unus Paulus, 
semel, nec sua sponte, sed interrogatus, coelibatum suadet, tdque 
lenissime (Beng.). These words are an excellent summary of the 


* Hermas seems to have vv. 39, 40, and 28 in his mind in Mand. Iv. iv. 1. 

+ Harnack disputes this (AZzsston and Expansion, i. p. 81). Tertullian 
(Ad Uxorem, ii. 1, 2) implies that marriages between Christians and heathen 
did take place. See Cyprian (Zés¢. ili. 62); matrimontum cum gentilibus 
non jungendum. 


1I 
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teaching in this chapter as to the comparative value of marriage 
and celibacy: the preference given to celibacy is tentative and 
exceptional, to meet exceptional conditions. “No condemnation 
of marriage, no exclusion of the married from the highest bless- 
ings of the Christian life, finds a place in the N.T.” (Swete on 
Rev. xiv. 4, which he says “must be taken metaphorically, as the 
symbolical character of the Book suggests.”) See also Goudge, 
pp- 63-65. 


VIII. 1-XI. 1. FOOD OFFERED TO IDOLS. 
VIII. 1-3. General Principles. 


An idol represents nothing which really exists. Conse- 
quently, eating what is offered to such a nonentity 1s a matter 
of indifference: yet, in tenderness to the scruples of the weak, 
we ought to abstain from eating. 


1Now, as to the subject of food that has been offered in 
sacrifice to idols, we are quite aware (as you say) that we all have 
knowledge ; we all are acquainted with the facts and understand 
them. But do not let us forget that knowledge may breed conceit, 
while it is love that builds up character. ?If any one imagines 
that he has acquired knowledge, he may be sure that he has 
not yet attained to the knowledge to which he ought to have 
attained. °But if any one has acquired love of God, this is 
the man who is known by God, and God’s recognition of him 
will not breed conceit. ‘* Let us return then from these thoughts 
to the subject of eating the flesh of animals that have been sacri- 
ficed to idols. About that we are quite aware that there is no 
such thing in the world as the being that an idol stands for, and 
that there is no God but one. * For even if so-called gods do 
really exist,—if you like, in heaven, or, if you like, on earth; 
and, in fact, there are many such gods and many such lords,— 
6 nevertheless, for us there is but one God, who is the Source of 
all things and our Final End, and but one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom the whole universe was made and through whom 
we were made anew. “Still, as I have intimated, we do not find 
in all men the knowledge to which you appeal. On the contrary, 
some of you, through being accustomed all their lives to look 
upon an idol as real, partake of sacrificed meat as if it were a 
real sacrifice to a god, and their conscience, being too weak to 
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guide them aright, is defiled with the consciousness of having 
done something which they feel to be wrong. 8 But surely it is 
not food that will affect our relation to God: if we do not eat, 
we are none the worse in His sight, and if we do eat, we are 
none the better. ° Always take care, however, that this freedom 
of yours to do as you like about eating or not eating does not 
become an obstacle to the well-being of the weak. 1° For if any 
such person sees you, who have the necessary knowledge, not 
only eating this meat, but sitting and eating it in the court of the 
idol, will not the very fact of his weakness cause his conscience 
to be hardened—hardened into letting him eat what he still 
believes to be a sacrifice to an idol? 1! This must be wrong ; 
for it means bringing ruin to the weak man through your know- 
ledge—ruin to the brother for whom Christ died. 1 But in thus 
sinning against your brethren, and in fact giving their conscience 
a blow which it is too weak to stand, ye are sinning against 
Christ. 1% Therefore, if what I eat puts a stumbling-block in my 
brother’s way, I will never eat meat again, so long as the world 
lasts, rather than put a stumbling-block in my brother’s way. 


1. Mept 8€ t&v eiSwdoOUTwv. St Paul is probably following the 
order of the Corinthians’ questions, but the connexion between 
this subject and the advisability of marriage (vii. 2-5, 9, 36) is 
close. Impurity and the worship of idols were closely allied 
(Rev. ii. 14, 20), especially at Corinth, and either evil might lead 
to the other (see Gray on Num. xxv. 1, 2). By 7a eidwAdOura is 
meant the flesh that was left over from heathen sacrifices. This 
was either eaten sacrificially, or taken home for private meals, 
or sold in the markets (4 Macc. v. 2; Acts xv. 29, xxi. 25; Rev. 
ii. 14, 20). In x. 28 we have tepdOurov, which, like Oed@urov, gives 
the heathen point of view.* 

oidapev. See Rom. ii. 2, iii, 19, and Evans on 1 Cor. viii. 1, 
additional note, p. 299. The expression is frequent in Paul. 

mdvtes yvaow éxouev. Perhaps a quotation, made with gentle 
irony, from the Corinthians’ letter. See Moffatt, Zzt. of MT, 
p. 112. They had claimed enlightenment—so dear to Greeks— 
on this subject of the true nature of idol-worship. They knew 
now that there were no gods ; the worship of them was a nullity. 
The Apostle does not dispute that, but enlightenment is not 
everything: and in the gift which is better than enlightenment 
the Corinthians are lacking. Some commentators take wdyvres 
to mean all Christians, which has point. It can hardly mean 


* In Aristoph. Aves 1265, mortals are forbidden to send lepdQurov kamvdp 
to the gods through the air which belongs to the birds. 
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the Apostle and all who are similarly illuminated: he is urging 
that knowledge is not the prerogative of a privileged few. 
 yrdors guorot. Enlightenment is not merely insufficient for 
solving these questions; unless it is accompanied by love, it is 
likely to generate pride. While love builds up, mere knowledge 
puffs up. Thus in Col. ii. 18 (the only place outside r Cor. in 
which the verb occurs) we have, cix dvavovperos bxd Tod voos 
THs capxds. Fhe Apostle once more glances at the inflated 
self-complacency which was so common at Corinth (iv. 6, 18, 
19, v. 2). ‘Puffed up’ is just what @ydry is not (xiii, 4) Cf 
tupoomat, 1 Tim. iii, 6, vi. 4; 2 Tim. ili. 4. Zsf genus sctentiae, gue 
homines tumescunt ; quae quia chariiate non est condita, tdeo tnjiat. 
Ille qui putat se scire, propierea quia intelligit omnia licita, et non 
inguinare quod in nos intrat (Matt. xv. 11, 20), dum ad scandalum 
Jratris licita sumit, nondum cognovit guemadmodum oporteat eum 
seire (Atto). Loving consideration for the weakness of others 
buttresses them, and strengthens the whole edifice of the 
Church (Rom. xiv. 15). Ramsay, Pictures of the Apostolic Church, 
< 289s 
: 4) Se dyday oixoSopnet. For the first time in this letter St Paul 
uses this verb: but oixodox occurs iii. g and éroxoSoety iii. To. 
The earliest use of it in his writings is 1 Thess. v. t1, where he 
charges the Thessalonians to ‘build up each the other,’ and it 
becomes one of his favourite metaphors, especially in this Epistle 
(v. 10, X. 23, Xiv. 4, 17), With ofxedom still more frequent. It is 
possible that our Lord’s use of the metaphor of building up His 
Church (Matt. xvi. 18) may have suggested it to the Apostle ; but 
it is a natural metaphor for any one to use. We find it in Acts 
1g BI, XR. 323, 1 Pek iiss Jude ao; cf Acts iv. 2i- “Beis wed 
of building up individuals, building up a society, and building 
up individuals to form a society (Hort on r Pet. ii. 5).* The 
metaphor is elaborately worked out Eph. ii. 20, 21; cf. 1 Cor. 
ili. to-14. Jeremiah was set apart from his birth avoxodoxuety 
kal xatagutevew (Jer. 1. 10; cf. xvill. 9, xxiv. 6; Ecclus. xlix. 7). 
In the hymn in praise of aya» (xiii.) this characteristic is not 
mentioned. Cf. Aristotle (Z¢h. /Vic. 1. il. 6), 7d TéAOS Eoriv od 
yrdors GAAG wp&is: (I. ii, 1) 4) Tapodoa wpayxareia od Gewpias 
evexad eoTw ... GAN’ WY dyaGol yeroueOa: also XxX. ix. 1. See 
Butler’s “Thirdly” in the Sermon on the Ignorance of Man. 
On Nid see Deissmann, Sid/e Studies, pp. 198f.; Lighi, 
p. 18. 


*In Spencer and other contemporary and earlier writers, ‘edify’* and 
‘edification’ are used in their original sense of constructing buildings. See 
Church on Faery Queene, I. i. 34, and Wright, Bidle HWord-Book, 219. 
It is found as late as 1670, ‘“‘the re-edifying Layton Church ” (Izaac Waiton, 
Life of G. Herbert, sub fin.). 
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The punctuation of Griesbach, Bengel, etc., ofSauev" 8rt, ‘ Now about 
things offered we know; because we all have knowledge,’ is intolerably 
harsh. It would be almost impossible in v. 4, and oldauev 871 in the two 
places are evidently parallel. Lachmann conjectured that the original 
reading was oldapev drt ov wavtes K.T.X. See Alford. 

St Bernard (/z Cantzca, xxxvi. 3) quotes Persius (i. 27), Scere tuum 
nthil est, nisi te sctre hoc sciat alter, in commenting on this passage, and re- 
marks: Sznt guz scire volunt, ut sctantur tpst ,; et turpis vanitas est. Et 
sunt gui sctre volunt, ut sctentiam suam vendant ; et turpis quaestus est. 
Sed sunt quogue qui scire volunt ut aedificent ; et charitas est. 


2. ei tis Bonet. ‘If any one fancies (existimat, Vulg.; s7b¢ 
videtur, Beza) that he knows anything.’ The Corinthians fancied 
that they knew ; éyvwxévau (perf.) that they had acquired know- 
ledge, and that the knowledge was complete. If they had had 
more real knowledge they would have been less confident. It 
is the man of superficial knowledge that is ready to solve all 
questions ; and this readiness is evidence of want of real know- 
ledge, for it shows that he does not know how ignorant he is. 
Cf. iii. 18, xi. 16; 1 Tim.i. 7. In ovmw there is no reference 
to a future life. 


3. «i 8€ tis dyawa. This is the sure test, love; and love of 
the highest of all objects, which is the highest form of love,— 
the love of Love Itself. This is a very different thing from 
thinking that one knows something. 

obtos éyvwotat bw attod. The sentence is ambiguous in 
grammar, for either pronoun may refer to the man, and either 
to God; but there is no reasonable doubt that otros is the man, 
who is recognized and acknowledged by God as His. In a 
special sense, ‘The Lord knoweth them that are His’ (2 Tim. 
ii. 19; Ps. i. 6; Nahum i. 7; Jer. i. 5; Isa. xlix. 1). To Moses 
He said, ‘I know thee by name,’ O?da oe mapa wdvtas (Exod. 
Xxxilil. 12, 17). It is in this sense that the man who loves God 
is known by God. We might have expected the Apostle to say, 
either, ‘He who knows God is known by Him’ (Gal. iv. 9), or 
‘He who loves God is loved by Him’ (1 John iv. 19): but the 
combination of the two verbs is more telling, and more to his 
purpose. One who in this special sense is known by God may 
safely be assumed to possess what may rightly be called yrvaous 
and not something which merely generates pride. He has the 
highest recognition of all in being known by God, and is not 
eager to show off in order to gain the recognition of men. J//e 
veram habet scientiam qui Deum diligit; et qui diligit Deum, 
fratris, ut suam, diligit salvationem (Atto). Consequently, the 
man who loves God is the one who can rightly solve the question 
about food offered to idols. What effect will his partaking of 
it have on his fellow-Christian’s progress in holiness ? 
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4, Mepi tis Bpdcews ody. After these preliminary considera- 
tions (vv. 1-3), which indicate the direction in which a solution 
of the question is likely to be found, he returns with a resump- 
tive ovv (Gal. iii. 5) to the question mentioned in z. 1, and states 
it more definitely. We now learn that it was respecting the 
lawfulness of eaténg what had been offered to idols that the 
Corinthians wanted to have his decision. It was a question of 
very frequent occurrence. In private sacrifices certain portions 
of the animal were the perquisite of the priests, but nearly all 
the rest might be taken away by the offerer, to be eaten at home 
or sold. In public sacrifices made by the state the skins and 
carcases, which at Athens sometimes amounted to hundreds, 
were an important source of revenue and patronage, the skins 
being sold for the state (rd depuartixdv), and the flesh being 
distributed to magistrates and others, who would sell what they 
did not need for home consumption. Smith, Dict. of Grk. and 
Rom. Ant. 1. p. 585. In the markets and in private houses 
cidwAdOura were constantly to be found. 

oidapev. Here again he seems to be quoting from the 
Corinthian letter; ‘What you say about the nullity of idols is 
quite true, but it does not settle the matter.’ Cf. 1 Tim. i. 8. 

dtt ovdevy eldwrov . . . StL OUdSels Oeds. These two clauses 
are parallel, and they should be translated in a similar way; 
and, as ovde’s cannot be the predicate, oddé is not the predicate, 
although most versions take it so (guia nihil est tdolum in mundo, 
Vulg.; dass ein Gotze nichts in der Welt sei, Luth.). Either, 
‘that there is no idol in the world, and that there is no God 
but one,’ or ‘that nothing in the world is an idol, and that no 
being is God except one,’ is probably right, and the former is 
far better: cf. Mark x. 18; Luke xvili. 19. An idol professes 
to be an image of a god, not of the only God, and such a thing 
does not, and cannot, exist, for you cannot represent what has 
no existence. If there is no Zeus, an eidwAov of Zeus is an 
impossibility. It represents ‘a no-god’ (see Driver on Deut. 
xxxil. 17, 21), and the maker of it érAacev airo xavevpa, dav- 
taciav Wevdn (Hab. il. 18), This is what is meant by ‘they ate 
the sacrifices of the dead’ (Ps. cvi. 28; cf. cxv. 4-8, cxxxv. 
15-18), deaf and dumb idols (xii, 2) in contrast to the living 
God. They are called vexpo/, Wisd. xiii, 10, xv. 17. Jews 
regarded them as ‘nothing’ (avez), mere ‘lies’ (e/#/im). 

With év xéo~m here compare Rom. v. 13. In the ordered 
universe there can be only one God, viz., the God who 
made it. 

D°E 17, Vulg. read rept dé rs Bpdoews without ofv. D* has rept 68 
THs yvdoews, and P 121, mepl Tijs yvwoews obv. After oddels Beds, N? K L, 
Syrr. add érepos, asin AY. None of these readings is likely to be right. 
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5. kal ydp eimep x..A. ‘For even granted that there are so- 
called gods, whether in heaven or upon earth, just as there are 
god$ many and lords many.’ Here eiep ciotv and dovep ciciv 
are correlative, and eio’tv must be taken in the same sense in 
both clauses. If both refer to what really exists, the meaning 
will be, ‘If you like to say that, because there are super- 
natural beings in abundance, as we all believe, therefore the 
so-called gods of the heathen really exist, nevertheless for us 
Christians there is only one God.’* If both refer to heathen 
superstition, the meaning will be, ‘Granted that there are so- 
called gods, as there are—plenty of them ; still for us,’ etc. He 
seems to mean that ¢o the worshippers the idol zs an object 
of adoration; so that, while actually they worship a nonentity, 
ethically they are worshippers of dayudvia (x. 20). Jehovah is 
God of gods and Lord of lords (Deut. x. 17; Ps. cxxxvi. 2, 3), 
and therefore the second eéoiv probably refers to actual existence. 
Moreover, St Paul, while denying that the heathen gods existed 
(see Lightfoot on Gal. iv. 8), yet held that heathen sacrifices 
were offered to beings that do exist (x. 19-21); there were 
supernatural powers behind the idols, although not the gods 
which the idols represented. It is perhaps too much to say 
that etrep, which in N.T. is peculiar to St Paul (2 Thess. i. 6; 
Rom. iii. 30, vill. 9, 17), is used of what the writer holds to 
be true or probable, yet it certainly does not imply that the 
hypothesis is improbable: ‘granted that’ is the meaning. See 
Sanday and Headlam, p. 96; Thackeray, p. 144. ‘ Whether in 
heaven or on earth’ gives the two main divisions of the xoopos 
inv. 4. Dicuntur dit in caelo, ut sol, luna et varia sidera; in 
terra, imago Jovis, Mercuri atque Hlerculis (Atto). More pro- 
bably the latter are the heavenly, while the earthly are the 
nymphs, fauns, etc. See Stanley’s notes on this verse. 


6. GAN Hpiv eis Ocds 6 matnp. ‘Nevertheless (whatever may 
the truth about these), for us believers (emphatically) there is 
one God, the Father, from whom come all things, while we tend 
towards Him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, we also through Him.j There are two parallel triplets ; 
Oeot roAXoi, els Meds, Ta wavTa : KUptot moAXol, els Kupuos, 7a 
advra, The one God is compared on the one side with many 
gods, on the other with the sum total of the universe: so also 
the one Lord. The comparison results in opposition in the one 
case, in harmony in the other. The zoddoi are intolerable rivals 

* Ouocunque te flexerts, tht tllum videbts occurrentem tebt ; nihil ab illo 
vacat, opus suum tpse implet (Seneca, De Benef. iv. 8; compare M. Aurelius, 
xii. 28; Xen. A/em. IV. iii. 13). There is a close parallel in 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

+ With etzrep . . . dddd here compare éay. .. ddddiniv. 15. The context 
implies ‘ only one God.’ See Deissmann, New Light on the N.T. p. 81. 
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to the els @eds and eis Kupios : ra wdévra are welcome creatures. 
The jets, like the previous jyiy, means ‘we Christians.’ Lruta 
animalia et infideles homines in terram curvantur et terrena guae- 
runt ;* nos vero per fidem et desiderium tendimus in eum a quo 
descendimus (Herv.). God is the central Fount and the central 
Goal: all beings proceed from the former; only believers 
consciously work towards the latter. See Resch, Agrapha, 
i B20; 

: In the case of Jesus Christ we have the same preposition 
(Sia c. gen.) with both ra wdvra and jpets.¢ But 61° of does 
not refer to the same fact as 6 airod. The former points to 
the Son’s work in creation, the latter to His work in the new 
creation of mankind. ‘If any man is in Christ there is a new 
creation’ (2 Cor. v. 17; see Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15). “This 
verse contains the earliest statement in the N.T. as to the work 
of our Lord in creation. ‘This is stated more fully in Col. i. 
16-18. There, as here, the work of our Lord in creation and 
His work for the Church are spoken of together” (Goudge). 
Per quem creati sumus ut essemus, per ipsum recreati sumus ut 
unum Deum intelligeremus, atque tdolum nthil esse recognos- 
ceremus (Atto). The statement is clear evidence of the Apostle’s 
belief in the pre-existence of Christ ; see on x. 4, where we have 
similar evidence. Schmiedel remarks that Paul nowhere else 
ascribes to Christ a share in the work of creation; but, as he 
frequently teaches the pre-existence, it is not going much further 
to ascribe to Him this work. Wace & Schaff, Wicene Library, 
IV. Athanasius, p. \xxi. n.; Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent 
Research, p. 131; J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, p. 64; Weinel, 
St Paul, p. 45. 


B, Fay. omit dA before juiv. N* omits Geds. B, Aeth. have 6 dv 
for Ov od, 


7. ANN odk év maow 4 yvaous. ‘But not in all people is 
there the knowledge’ which is necessary for eating idol-meats 
without harm. They do not know the principle on which the 
more enlightened do this. Mon omnes sciunt guod propter con- 
temptum hoc faciatis, sed putant vos propter venerationem hoc 
facere (Primasius); and they know that any veneration of an 
idol must be wrong. There is perhaps a difference intended 

* But the unbelieving heathen must not be wholly excluded from the els 
atréy. While the Jew was being drawn by a special revelation through the 
Prophets towards God, the Gentile was groping his way in a general revelation 
through the order of Nature towards Him, till the course of both was com- 
pleted by the revelation in Christ (Gwatkin, Zarly Church History, p. 15). 

+ The AV. is very inaccurate, translating e/s ‘in’ instead of ‘unto,’ and 


dud ‘by’ instead of ‘through.’ B. W. Bacon regards vv. 6 and 8 as quotations 
from the Corinthians’ letter. 
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between having knowledge (v. 1) and its being zz them as an 
effective and illuminating principle. 

ties S€ TH ouvnPeta ews aptr Tod ciSédAov. To take ews dpre 
with éo@iovow, ‘continue the practice of eating such food even 
until now,’ simplifies the translation, but it is not correct: rH o. 
€ws dprt t. eid. is all one expression, in which éws dpre (iv. 13, 
xv. 6) qualifies r7 o. It is the force of habit which lasts even 
until now. They have been so accustomed to regard an idol 
as a reality, as representing a god that exists, that even now, 
in spite of their conversion, they cannot get rid of the feeling 
that, by eating food which has been offered to an idol, they 
are taking part in the worship of heathen gods; they cannot 
eat éx micrews (Rom. xiv. 23). Consequently, when the example 
of other Christians encourages them to eat meat of this kind, 
they do what they feel to be wrong. ‘But some, through the 
force of habit which still clings to them respecting the idol, eat 
the meat as being an idol sacrifice.’ Missionaries at the present 
day have similar experiences. A belief in witchcraft long con- 
tinues to lurk in otherwise well-instructed Christians, and 
(against their reason and their conscience) they allow them- 
selves to be influenced by it. Note the emphasis on rH cvvyde(g 
éws aptt, and compare the datives in Gal. vi. 12 and Rom. xi. 31. 

kal  cuveiSnors attav dobevns otca podtveror. ‘And so their 
conscience, being weak, is defiled.’ It is defiled, not by the 
partaking of polluted food, for food cannot pollute (Mark vii. 
18, 19; Luke xi. 41), but by the doing of something which the 
unenlightened conscience does not allow. Cf. 2 Cor. vii 1. An 
uninstructed conscience may condemn what is not wrong, or allow 
what is; but even in such cases it ought to be obeyed. See notes 
on Rom. xiv. 23. It is not quite clear what is meant by do6evys. 
It may mean ‘too weak to resist the temptation of following 
the example of others,’ or ‘weak through being unilluminated.’ * 
In either case it is defiled by a consciousness of guilt. The 
man feels that he is doing what is wrong; and, until he knows 
the real merits of the case, he is doing what is wrong. For 
cuvnfeia see xi. 16; John xviil. 39; 4 Mac. ii. 12 (6 yap vomos 
Kal THS pidwy avvybeias deordler, dad movypias adtods éeA€yxwv), 
vi. 13, xiii. 22, 27; and for ovveidyois see notes on Rom. ii. 15 
and Westcott on Heb. ix. 9, p. 293: ovve(dnots is rare in LXX, 
frequent in the Pauline Epistles and Hebrews. See Hastings, 

* Perhaps xi. 30 indicates that do0evys here means ‘unhealthy,’ ‘ morbid,’ 
and so ‘incapable of healthy action’: cf. Luke x. 9; Acts v. 15. Words 
signifying weakness of body easily become used of mental and moral weak- 
ness. A healthy conscience would not be uneasy about eating such food, 
and eating would then cause no defilement. In Ecclus. xxi. 28 the slanderer 


bodbver THY EavTod Wux}v: in blackening his neighbour’s character he violates 
and blackens his own conscience. 
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DB. 1. pp. 468f. The ‘weakness’ consists in giving moral 
value to things that are morally indifferent. That must lessen 
the power of conscience. 

ovvnbeiag (N* ABP 17, Copt. Aeth.) is to be preferred to cuverdjoer 
yee EFGL, Vulg. Arm.), and éws &pre should precede rod eldwrov 

NBDEFG, Latt.), not follow it (ALP). ‘With conscience of the 

idol’ (AV.) is hardly intelligible, and ‘with consciousness of the idol’ is 
not much better. If cuvevdjoee be adopted, we must expand the meaning ; 
‘with the scruple of conscience which they feel about the idol’ (Evans), 

8. Bpdpa S€ hpds od mapactyce 76 Ged. ‘Commend’ (AV., 
RV.) is perhaps a trifle too definite for rapiornps: ‘present’ is 
accurate, meaning ‘present for approbation or condemnation.’ 
In this passage the Apostle probably had approbation chiefly 
in his mind, but in what follows both alternatives are given. 
Food will not bring us into any relation, good or bad, with God: 
it will have no effect on the estimate which He will form respect- 
ing us, or on the judgment which He will pronounce upon us. 
It is not one of the things which we shall have to answer for 
(Rom. xiv. 17). It is the clean heart, and not clean food, that will 
matter; and the weak brother confounds the two. The question 
of tense (see small print below) is important. The future can 
hardly refer to anything but the Day of Judgment. For the 
verb cf. Rom. vi. 13, xiv. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 14. The translation 
‘commend’ obscures the reference to a judgment to come: 
‘will not affect our standing before God’ is right. 

otte édv ph dywper, Sorepodpeba. ‘If we abstain from 
eating we are not prejudiced (in God’s sight), and if we eat 
we have no advantage.’ We lose nothing by refraining from 
using our liberty in this matter, and we gain nothing by 
exercising it. Others explain torepovueba of being inferior to 
the man who does not abstain, and zepeccevouey of being 
superior to the man who does abstain. This explanation is 
somewhat superficial and loses all connexion with the preceding 
sentence. Almost certainly 76 @ed is to be understood in both 
clauses. See Alexander, Zhe Ethics of St Paul, p. 239. 

For juds the evidence is overwhelming, but N* 17, 37 read buds. The 
two words are often confused in MSS. apaorijoe (& AB 17, Copt.) is 
to be preferred to waplorno: (NR? DELP, Latt.). The ydp after the first 
ore (D EF GLP, Vulg-Clem.) should be omitted (8 A B 17, Am. Copt. 
Arm. Aeth.). And probably otire day uw o., bor. should precede odre édv 
g., wep. (A* B, Am. Copt. Arm.) rather than vice versa (& D F L P, Syrr.). 
The interchange of the verbs, éay uh o., mep., ore cay >., tot. (A* 17), 
is not likely to be right, although adopted by Lachm. The interchange 
of the clauses was a natural correction, in order to put the positive before 
the negative hypothesis. The Apostle puts the negative first, because that 
is the course which he recommends ; ‘If we do not eat, although we may, 
we are in no worse position before God.’ The form mepiccevoueba 
(B, Orig.), adopted by the Revisers, is probably a mechanical assimilation 
to vorepovmeia, 
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9. Bréwete SE py Tos H eEouoia bpav. ‘Take heed, however, 
lest this liberty of yours prove a stumbling-block to the weak.’ 
It is lawful for those whose consciences are enlightened to do 
as they like about it (e€ovovay as in vii. 37, ix. 4, and as eeorw 
in vi. 12); their eating will not do ¢Hem any harm. But it may 
do harm to others, and thus may bring the eaters into a worse 
position before God. See notes on Rom. xiv. 13, 20: excepting 
the quotation in 1 Pet. ii. 8, tpécxoyzpa in N.T. is confined to 
this passage and Romans; in LXX it is not rare. It is that 
against which the man with weak sight stumbles; it is no 
obstacle to the man who sees his way; but the weak-sighted 
must be considered.* 


dobeveow (NABDEF, etc.), as in v. 7; doOévovow (L, Chrys. Thdrt.) 
perhaps from v. 11. P has judv. 


10. év ciSwXtw katakeipevov. In order to show how the 
offendiculum (Vulg.) arises, he takes an extreme case. A Cor- 
inthian, in a spirit of bravado, to show his superior enlightenment 
and the wide scope of his Christian freedom, not only partakes 
of idol-meats, but does so at a sacrificial banquet within the 
precincts of the idol-temple. This was fer se idolatrous; but 
St Paul holds the more severe condemnation in reserve: see on 
x. 14f.¢ The rov éxovra yvoow may mean either that this is the 
man’s own belief about himself, or that it is the weak brother’s 
opinion of him. EiéwAuov, vocabulum aptum ad deterrendum 
(Beng.), is not classical: in LXX it occurs 1 Esdr. ii. 10; Bel 11; 
1 Mac. i. 47 (v.2. cidwda), x. 83; and in 1 Sam. xxxi. 10 we have 
the analogous “Aotapretor, like “A7oAXwveiov, Tlocedwvetor, etc. t 
Such words are frequent in papyri. 

dabevods dvtos. ‘Seeing that he is weak.’ It is just because 
he is feeble in insight and character that this following of a 
questionable example ‘builds up’ his conscience in a disastrous 


* «The stronger one can, for the sake of the weaker, refrain from using 
this liberty ; but the weaker cannot, on account of his conscience, follow the 
example of the stronger” (B. Weiss). 

+ Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, \. p. 177) give an invitation 
to sup at the «Aivy of the Lord Serapis in the Serapeium. There is another 
invitation to a meal in honour of Serapis in a private house. See Bach- 
mann, p. 307; also Deissmann, Lzgh/, p. 355. 

+ It is possible that St Paul used the unusual word eléwArov, because he 
was unwilling to put words with such sacred associations as lepdv or vads to 
any such use (Edwards). But efwdov (v. 4) suggests ef6ddcov, and no other 
word would have expressed the meaning so clearly. It is also possible that 
oixodounOjoera (a strange word in this connexion) is a sarcastic quotation 
of a Corinthian expression. Perhaps they talked of ‘edifying’ the weak 
brethren by showing them to what lengths they could go, This was 
“‘educating their consciences,” but it was a vezrosa aedificatio (Calv.). The 
best MSS. have eléwdiw, not eldweiw: compare ddviov, Matt. xviii. 27. In 
Luke x. 34, mavédxv0v is well attested, 
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way. His conscience is not sufficiently instructed to tell him 
that he may eat without scruple, and yet he eats. Doing 
violence to scruples is no true edification: it is rather a pulling 
down of bulwarks. ‘Tertullian seems to have had this passage 
in his mind when he says of those who are seduced into heresy ; 
Solent quidem ist infirmiores aedificart in ruinam (De Praeser. 
Haer. 3). Atto paraphrases ; provocabitur manducare tdolothyta, 
non tamen ea fide qua tu. It is ruinosa aedificatio, quae in sana 
doctrina fundata non est (Calv.). 


The oé before rév éxovra is omitted by BF G, Vulg. Some editors 
bracket it, but it is well attested (NADELP, Syrr. Copt. Arm). 
odoronOjocerar is an insipid conjecture for olkodounAjoerar, which is 
deliberately chosen with gentle irony, and needs no mending. 


11. drdddutar yap 6 dobevav ev t. o. yv. ‘For it is destruc- 
tion that he who is weak finds in thy knowledge.’ Ruin, and 
not building up, is what he is getting by following the example 
of one who is better instructed than himself. There is the 
tragedy of it; that the illumination of one Corinthian is pre- 
cisely the field in which another Corinthian takes the road to 
ruin. And the tragedy reaches a climax in the fact that the 
one who is led astray is the brother in Christ of him who leads 
him astray, and is one whom Christ died to save from ruin. 
The last clause could hardly be more forcible in its appeal ; 
every word tells; ‘the brother,’ not a mere stranger; ‘for the 
sake of whom,’ precisely to rescue him from destruction; 
‘Christ,’ no less than He; ‘died,’ no less than that: cf. Rom. 
xiv. 15. Zw erts occasio mortis ejus propter quem Christus, ut 
redimeret, mortwus est (Herv.). See Matt. xviii. 6. 


amor. yap (X* B 17, Copt. Goth.) is to be preferred to kal don. 
(8? D*, de) or dod. ody (A P 39). And kat darodetrar, though well sup- 
ported (D?EFGL, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth.), looks like a correction to 
assimilate the tense with olkodoun@joera and carry on the question through 
v. 11. The question ends at éc@lew, and what follows is explanation. 
The emphatic position of dmdéAAura, and also the tense, have force; it 
is ay less than destruction that results, and the destruction is already at 
work, 


12. ottws 8€ dpaptdvovtes eis tods 48. ‘But by sinning 
against your brothers in such a way as this’: ovrws is emphatic. 
This verse confirms the view that eis 7. 18. cdma dmapr. (vi. 18) 
must mean ‘sins agaznst his own body.’ 

kat tUmtovtes. ‘ And by inflicting blows upon their conscience 
in its weakness.’ The xad makes the duapravovres more definite, 
by showing the kind of injury. The force of the present 
participles should be noted : the wounding is a continued pro- 
cess, and so also is the weakliness ; not dofevn, but acbevodcar. 
Nowhere else in N.T. is tvxtw used in a metaphorical sense : 
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elsewhere only in the Synoptists and Acts. But this sense occurs 
in, LXX (1 Sam. i. 8; Prov. xxvi. 22; Dan. xi. 20). ‘Wounding’ 
and ‘weakening’ are in emphatic contrast: what requires the 
tenderest handling is brutally treated, so that its sensibility is 
numbed. The wounding is not the shock which the weak 
Christian receives at seeing a fellow-Christian eating idol-meats 
in an idol-court, but the inducement to do the like, although he 
believes it to be wrong. His conscience is lamed by being 
crushed. ‘This is the third metaphor used respecting the weak 
conscience ; it is soiled (v. 7), made to stumble (v. 9), wounded 
(v. 12). The order of the words is a climax; ‘inflicting blows, 
not on the back, but on the conscience, and on the conscience 
when it is in a weakly state.’ 

eis Xptotév dp. Like ovrws and rvmrovres, eis Xp. is emphatic 
by position: ‘it is against Christ that ye are sinning.’ St Paul 
may have known the parable of the Sheep and the Goats 
(Matt. XXV. 40, 45), but Christ Himself had taught him that an 
injury to the brethren was an injury to Himself (Acts ix. 4, 5). 

13. Sidmep. ‘For this very reason,’ ze. to avoid sinning 
against Christ ; the zép strengthens the 6.0: here and x. 14 only, 
in N.T. See 2 Mac. v. 20, vi. 27. 

ei BpOpa x.t.d. ‘If food causes my brother to stumble, I will 
certainly never eat flesh again for evermore, that I may not make 
my brother to stumble.’ The declaration is conditional. If the 
Apostle knows of definite cases in which his eating food will lead 
to others being encouraged to violate the dictates of conscience, 
then certainly he will never eat meat so long as there is real 
danger of this (x. 28, 29). But if he knows of no such danger, 
he will use his Christian freedom and eat without scruple 
(x. 25-27). He does not, of course, mean that the whole practice 
of Christians is to be regulated with a view to the possible 
scrupulousness of the narrow-minded. ‘That would be to sacrifice 
our divinely given liberty (2 Cor. iii. 17) to the ignorant pre- 
judices of bigots. The circumstances of this or that Christian 
may be such that it is his duty to abstain from intoxicants, 
although he is never tempted to drink to excess ; but Christians 
in general are bound by no such rule, and it would be tyranny 
to try to impose such a rule. 

The change from Bpdpe to kpéa is natural enough. If such 
a thing as food (which is always a matter of indifference) 
causes . . . I will never again eat flesh (which is in question 
‘here),’ etc. Note how he harps on ddeA dos. 

In dealing with both the question of fornication and that of 
eating idol-meats, the Apostle brings the solution ultimately from 
our relation to Christ. Fornication is taking from Christ what 
is His property and giving it toa harlot. Reckless eating of idol- 
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meats is an injury inflicted on Christ. In neither case does he 
appeal to the decree of the Apostles at the conference in Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 20, 29). The principles to which he appeals were far 
more cogent, especially for Greeks.* Compare carefully Rom. 
be iA aUyly li 


In his recent (1908) paper on the Apostolic Decree (Acts xv. 20-29), 
Dr. Sanday says; ‘‘ The decree was only addressed in the first instance to a 
limited area: and I can well believe that it soon fell into comparative disuse 
even within that area. It is true that, as we read it in the Acts, the decree 
has the appearance of a very authoritative document. Something of this 
appearance may be due to a mistaken estimate on the part of St Luke him- 
self. But, even so, we are apt to read into it more than it really means. 
For the moment the decree had a real significance: it meant a united 
Christendom, instead of a disunited. Many an official document has had 
a temporary success of this kind, which the course of events has soon 
caused to become a dead letter. That was really the fate of the decree. 
The tide of events ebbed away from it, and it was left on the beach 
stranded and lifeless—lifeless at least for the larger half of the Church, for 
that Gentile Church which soon began to advance by leaps and bounds.” 

“* As to any further difficulty from St Paul’s treatment of meats offered 
in sacrifice to idols, I confess that I think little of it, He could upon 
occasion become a Jew to the Jews. But the decree, we may be sure, 
made no impression upon his mind. It ‘‘contributed nothing” to his 
Gospel. It was no outcome of his religious principles. It was just a 
practical concordat, valid in certain specified regions and under certain 
definite conditions. But when he was altogether outside these, among his 
own converts, he dealt with them by his own methods, and without any 
thought of the authorities at Jerusalem.” 

The inference, from St Paul’s silence, that Acts xv. belongs to a period 
later than this Epistle, is quite untenable. 


IX. 1-27. THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF FORBEARANCE. 


I have not asked you to forego more rights than I forego 
myself. For the sake of others I surrender, not only what 
any Christian may claim, but what I can claim as an 
Apostle. 


1Can it be denied that I am a free agent, that I have the 
authority and independence of an Apostle? I have seen our 
Lord face to face and He made me His Apostle, and you who 
were won over to Him through me are a standing proof of my 
Apostleship. ?It may be possible for other Christians to 
question whether I am an Apostle or not, but you at least 
cannot do so, for your very existence as a Christian Church is 
the seal which authenticates my Apostleship. %There you have 
my answer to those who challenge my claim. 

* See Gwatkin, Early Church History, i. 57, 63. 
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4Surely we are free to do as we think best about eating and 
drinking at the cost of the Churches, >to do as we think best 
about taking with us on our journey a Christian sister as a wife, 
as also the rest of the Apostles do, and the brethren of the 
Lord, and Peter. © Or is it only I and Barnabas that are not 
free to do as we think best about working no longer for a living ? 
7 No soldier on service finds his own outfit and rations. If you 
plant a vineyard, you expect to partake of the produce, and if 
you tend cattle, you expect to get a share of the milk. 

8] am not saying all this merely from a worldly point of 
view. ® The Divine Law assumes just the same principle. In 
the Law of Moses it stands written, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox while it is treading out the grain. Do you think that it was 
merely out of consideration for the oxen that God caused that to 
be written? 1°Surely He was looking beyond them, and it is 
really for us preachers that He says this. No doubt it was in 
our interest that this law was enacted; because thus the 
principle is laid down that the plougher ought not to plough, and 
the thresher ought not to thresh, without a good prospect of 
sharing in the profit. 1 Well then, if it is we who in your 
hearts sowed the seeds of spiritual life, is it a very outrageous 
thing that we out of your purses shall reap some worldly benefit ? 
12 Tf others get their share of this right of maintenance from you, 
have not we who taught you first a still better right? Neverthe- 
less, we did not avail ourselves of this right. On the contrary, 
we put up with every kind of privation, rather than cause the 
spread of the Glad-tidings of Christ to be in any way hampered. 
13Qf course you know that those who are engaged in the 
temple-services are maintained out of the temple-funds ; those 
who serve at the altar share the sacrifices with the altar. On 
the same principle the Lord directed that those who proclaim the 
Glad-tidings should out of this work get enough to live on. 
15 But I have availed myself of none of these pleas. 

Now do not think that I write all this in order that the 
maintenance due to preachers should henceforth be granted in 
my case. Indeed not; for it would be better for me by far to 
die than submit to that: no one shall make void my glorying in 
taking nothing for my work. 1It is quite true that I do preach 
the Glad-tidings ; but there is no glorying about that: it is a 
duty which I must perform,—must, because it will be the worse 
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for me if I do not perform it. 1! If I did this spontaneously, I 
should have my pay: but seeing that I do it because I must, it 
is a stewardship which has been entrusted to me. 18 What pay 
then do I get? Why, the pleasure of being a preacher who gives 
the Glad-tidings free of charge, so as not to use to the full a 
preacher’s right to maintenance. 

19So far from claiming my full rights, I submit to great 
curtailments. For, free and independent though I am from all 
men, yet I made myself all men’s slave, in order that I might 
win more of them. 7 Thus to the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might win Jews. That means that to those under the Mosaic 
Law I became like one of themselves (although, of course, I am 
nothing of the kind), that I might win those under the Law. 
21 To the Gentiles who are free from the Law I became like one 
of them (although, of course, I am not free from God’s law; on 
the contrary, I am under Christ’s law), that I might win those 
who are free from the Law. #2 To the men of tender scruples 
I became like one of them, that I might win such people as 
these. In short, to all kinds of men I have assumed all kinds of 
characters, in order at all costs to save some. ” But all this 
variety I practise for one and the same reason, that I may not 
keep the Gospel to myself but share its blessings with others. 

24 You know that the competitors in a race all run, but only 
one gets the prize. * You must run like him, so as to secure it. 
Now, every one that competes in the games is in all directions 
temperate. They verily aim at winning a perishable crown, but 
we one that is imperishable. °I accordingly so run as being in 
no doubt about my aim ; I so fight as not wasting blows on the 
air. ?’ Far from it; I direct heavy blows against my body, and 
force it to be my slave, lest my preaching to others should end 
in my own rejection. 

It is a mistake to regard this chapter as an independent 
section in defence of the writer’s claim to be an Apostle. It is 
part of the discussion of the question as to eating food that has 
been offered to idols, in the midst of which it is inserted. 
Christians may eat such food, without fear of pollution; but in 
doing so they may harm other Christians: therefore, where there 
is risk of harming others, they should forbear. To show that 
this forbearance ought not to seem hard, he points out that his 
habitual forbearance is greater than that which he would 
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occasionally claim from them. As in vi. 1, he begins with 
animated questions. The conjecture that ix. 1-x. 22 is part of 
the letter mentioned in v. 9 is not probable. 


‘1. Obdk eiul eeUBepos ; odk eipt dmdatodos ; This is the order of 
the questions in the best texts (see below). ‘Have I not the 
freedom of a Christian? Have I not the rights of an Apostle ?’ 
Logically, this is the better order; but even if it were not, the 
evidence for it is too strong to be set aside on such grounds, It 
is the thought that he forbears to claim, not only what any 
Christian may claim, but also the exceptional claims of an 
Apostle, that makes him digress on an explanation of what an 
Apostle may claim. In v. 19 he glances back at his general 
independence. Cf. Gal. ii. 4, 5. 

obxi “Il. t. K. fav édpaxa; This question and the next 
vindicate the claim made in the second question. He is 
certainly an Apostle, for he has the essential qualification of 
having seen the Risen Lord (Acts i. 22, ii. 32, lil. 15, iv. 33, etc.), 
and his preaching has had the power of an Apostle (2 Cor. iii. 1 f., 
xii, 12). The reference is to the Lord’s appearance to him on 
the way to Damascus,—oé6n xdpot (xv. 8); an appearance 
which he regarded as similar in kind to the appearances to the 
Eleven on the Easter Day and afterwards. Whether he is also 
referring to the experiences mentioned in Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17, 
and 2 Cor. xii. 2-4 is uncertain. It is a mistake to say that we 
are not told that he saw the Lord who spoke to him on the 
way to Damascus. This is expressly stated, Acts ix. 17 (dd6eis), 
27 (cidev), xxii. 14 (ideiv).* Note that in this important question 
we have the stronger form of the negative, which is specially 
frequent in this argumentative Epistle (i. 20, ili. 3, v. 12, vi. 7, 
viii. 10, x. 16, 18). In the N.T. Epistles it is almost confined 
to this group of the Pauline Epistles. 

Nowhere else does St Paul use the expression ‘I have seen 
Jesus the Lord,’ and he seldom uses the name ‘ Jesus’ without 
‘Christ’ either before or after. See notes on Rom. i. 1, pp. 3f. 
When he does use the name ‘ Jesus’ he commonly refers to our 
Lord’s life on earth, especially in connexion with His Death or 
Resurrection (1 Thess. i. 10, iv. 14; 2 Cor. iv. ro-14). In 
Rom. iv. 24 we have ‘Jesus our Lord,’ as here, and in both 
cases the reference is to the risen Jesus. The use of ‘Jesus’ 
without ‘Christ’ is very rare in the later Epistles: once in 
Philippians (ii. 10), once in Ephesians (iv. 21), and not at all 
in, Colossians or the Pastoral Epistles. See J. A. Robinson, 
Ephesians, pp. 23, 107; Milligan, Thessalonians, p. 135; Selbie, 

* See Weinel, St Paul, pp. 79 f.; A. T. Robertson, EZochs in the Life of 
St Paul, pp. 39 f., a valuable chapter. 

12 
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Aspects of Christ, pp. 71f., a careful discussion of the question 
whether it is possible to separate the Christ of St Paul from 
the Jesus of history. See also the lectures of Dr. Moffatt and 
Dr. Milligan in Religion and the Modern World, Hodder, 1909, 
pp. 205-253. The Christ who appeared to Saul on the road 
to Damascus declared Himself to be the historic Jesus whom 
Saul was persecuting, and he thus not merely saw Jesus our 
Lord, but received a ‘voice from His mouth’ (Acts xxii. 14). 
That rested on his own testimony ; but the fact of his conversion 
and the work that he had done since that day was known to all 
(Gv."Es'5 2; Cor: ixils 12), 

73 épyov pou. The founding of the Corinthian Church was 
a work worthy of an Apostle: ab effectu jam secundo loco probat 
suum Apostolatum (Calv.). Edwards quotes meum opus es (Seneca, 
Ep. 34). Lest he should seem to be claiming what he disclaims 
in iil. 5-7, he adds ‘in the Lord’: only in that power could such 
a work have been accomplished (iii. 9, iv. 15). 


The order of the first two questions adopted above (é\evOepos before 
dmécronos) is that of SX ABP, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth., Orig. Tert. The 
other is that of DE FGKL, Goth., which with P, Arm. insert Xpicrév 
either before or after Incodv. ® AB, Am. and other versions omit Xpiorév. 


2. ei GAdorg odk eipt amdctodos. The emphatic tyets of the 
previous clause leads to an argumentum ad hominem. The 
Corinthians are the very last people who could reasonably 
question his claim to be an Apostle: at any rate to them he 
must be one.* ‘For my certificate of Apostleship are ye’ 
(2 Cor. ili, 2). They themselves are a certificate of the fact, a 
certificate the validity of which lies in the same sphere as the 
success of his work; it is ‘in the Lord.’ Authentication is the 
idea which is specially indicated by the figurative odpayis. No- 
where in N.T. does o¢payis seem to be used, as often in later 
writings, with reference to baptism. See notes on Rom. iv. 11, 
p. 107; Lightfoot, Zpp. of Clem. ii. p. 2263; Hastings, DB. 
Art. ‘Seal.’ Preachers who were not Apostles might convert 
many, but the remarkable spiritual gifts which Corinthians 
possessed were a guarantee that one who was more than a mere 
preacher had been sent to them. Paulus a fructu colligit se 
divinitus missum esse (Calv.). The dAdo may allude to the 
Galatians. 


* a\Xd ye occurs nowhere else in N.T., except Luke xxiv. 21, where see 
footnote, p. 553. He could not prove to any one that he had seen the Lord ; 
but Corinthians at any rate had no need of such evidence to convince them 
that he was an Apostle. He seems to be glancing at the rival teachers who 
questioned his claim to the title. See Debschiitz, Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters, 
p. 105; Fletcher, Zhe Converston of St Paul, pp. 63f.; Ramsay, Péctures of 
the Apostolic Age, pp. 102f. 
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ov THs amocTo\Hs with N BP 17, Orig., rather than rHs éufs daw. with 
DEFGKL. A few inferior witnesses have émioro\js. 


* 8. i uh dodoyla . . . éotw airy. WH. follow Chrysostom 
and Ambrose in making this verse refer to what follows; so also 
AV. and the Revisers. RV. leaves it doubtful. But it is more 
probable that it refers to what precedes. ‘That I have seen the 
Risen Lord, and that you are such a Church as you are,—there 
you have my defence when people ask me for the evidence of 
my Apostleship.’ What follows tells us that he refrained from 
making his converts maintain him, and no one disputed his right 
to do that: but the Judaizers did dispute his right to be 
accounted an Apostle. The éu# and éué look back to odpayis 
prov THS GroaroAns. ‘ Ay reply to those who examine me is this’: 
eué, not we. Moreover vv. 4-11 are not so much a defence asa 
statement of c/azms. Defence begins in the middle of v. 12; but 
a superfluous defence. People blamed him for maintaining his 
independence, but they could not deny his right to do it. See 
Alford, Findlay, Edwards, and B. Weiss: for the other view see 
Bachmann. 

Both doXoyia and dyvaxpivovow are forensic expressions, 
perhaps purposely chosen to indicate the high hand which the 
Judaizers assumed in challenging St Paul’s claim. But in its 
strictly forensic sense, of a judicial investigation, dvaxpivw is 
peculiar to Luke in N.T. See on Luke xxiii. 14, and cf. Acts iv. 
Q, xll. 19, etc. It does not much matter whether we take atry 
as predicate (so better), or subject: in either case it means ‘just 
what I have stated.’ Cf. rodro in vii. 6 and xi. 17, and avry in 
John i. 19, xvii. 3. For the dative cf. Acts xix. 33; 2 Cor. xil. 19. 


4. Mi) od« exopev éoucray; The py is the interrogative zum ; 
the ov« belongs to the verb. ‘Do you mean to say that we have 
no right?’ umguid non habemus potestatem (Vulg.): cf. xi. 22 ; 
Rom. x. 19. Here, as often in the Pauline Epistles, we are in 
doubt whether the plur. includes others with the Apostle: he 
may mean himself and Barnabas. Where he means himself 
exclusively he commonly uses the singular: but it is more 
certain that the singular is always personal than that the plural 
commonly includes some one else. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii, 4. 

gayetv kai wetv. ‘To eat and drink what those to whom we 
preach provide for us.’ He is not now thinking of eating idol- 
meats: that subject is for the moment quite in abeyance. Still 
less is he contending that preachers are not bound to be ascetics. 
He says that although he personally refuses entertainment at the 
cost of those to whom he ministers, yet he has a right to it. He 
can do as he likes (éeoré yor) about it; he has the privilege of 
being maintained. See Clem. Hom. iii. 71; ; Luke x. 7. 
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meiv (or wiv) as 2nd aor. inf. of wivw is well supported here and x. 7 
(& B* D* FG) against met (A B®? D? EK LP), and appears everywhere 
as a variant, except Matt. xx. 22. It is frequent in MSS, of LXX. See 
WH. u. WVotes, p. 170. 


5. adedpiyy yuvaika mepidyew. ‘Do you mean to say that we 
have no right to take about (with us on our missionary journeys) 
a Christian person as a wife?’ ‘A sister (= Christian woman) 
as wife’ is right. Even if yvvatka in this construction could 
mean ‘woman,’ it would be superfluous. The Vulgate encour- 
ages the mistranslation ‘woman’ with mulierem sororem. The 
Apostle is not contending that a missionary had a right to take 
about with him a woman who was not his wife. The fact that a 
group of women ministered to Christ could not be supposed to 
justify such indiscretion. But there is an early tradition that 
very few of the Apostles were married, and hence the temptation 
to make yvvaika mean ‘woman’ rather than ‘wife.’ Tertullian 
(Exhort. Cast. 8) translates rightly, “icebat et apostolis nubere et 
uxores circumducere, and again (Monogam. 8), potestatem wxores - 
circumducenat; but in the latter passage he suggests that only 
mulieres, such as ministered to the Lord, may be meant. This 
misinterpretation is followed by Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and others. It led to a great abuse, not confined to the clergy, 
in the early ages of the Church. Some Christians contracted a 
sort of spiritual union with unmarried persons, and the two lived 
together, without marriage, for mutual spiritual benefit. The 
women in such cases were known as ddeAdai, d&yaryrai, and 
ovveicaxrot. . Under the last name they are strictly forbidden, in 
the case of any cleric, by the third Canon of the first Council of 
Nicaea (Hefele, Councils, p. 379; Suicer, Thesaurus, under all 
three words and under yvr7). 

St Paul is not here claiming that Apostles had a right to 
marry ; no one in that age would be likely to dispute that. He 
is claiming that they have a right to maintenance at the cost of 
the Church, and that, if they are married, the wife who travels 
with them shares this privilege. The whole of this passage 
(5-18) is concerned with the privilege (of which he refused to 
make use in his own case) of being maintained at the charges of 
the congregations. But here, as in Gal. i. 19 and elsewhere, we 
are left in doubt as to the exact meaning of dmécrodou: see on 
XV.5). 7 
The Sophists blamed Socrates and Plato for teaching gratuit- 
ously, thus confessing that their teaching was worth nothing 
(Xen. Mem. i. 6; Plat. Gorg. 520, Afol. 20; Arist. Eth. Nic. 
Ix. i, 5). This kind of charge may have been made by the 
Judaizers at Corinth. Other Apostles accepted maintenance. 
Why did Paul refuse it? Because he knew that he was no true 
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Apostle ; or, because he set up for being better than the Twelve ; 
or, because he was too proud to accept hospitality.* 

-For repidtyew transitive see 2 Mac. vi. 10. 

@s kai ot Aowrot dméctoho. It is probably on this that the 
interpolator of the Ignatian Epistles (PAz/ad. 4) bases his state- 
ment that Peter and Paul and ot dAXou ardoroAo were married ; 
where the words e¢ Paulus are omitted in some Latin texts. See 
on vii. 8. The only Apostles of whose marriage we have direct 
evidence on good authority are Peter and Philip (Papias in Eus. 
f1E. ili. 39): see Lightfoot, Colosstans, p. 45. This passage 
would certainly lead us to suppose that most of the Apostles 
were married men; it contends that all had the privilege of 
having themselves and their wives maintained by the Church, 
and it implies that some used the privilege, and therefore were 
married. The exact meaning of Aouroi is not clear: it may dis- 
tinguish those who are included from ‘the brethren of the Lord 
and Kephas,’ or from Paul and Barnabas (2. 6). In the former 
case ‘the brethren of the Lord’ are Apostles, for the Apostolic 
body is divided into three parts ; ‘ Kephas,’ ‘the brethren of the 
Lord,’ and ‘the rest of the Apostles.’ But it is possible that, 
without any strictly logical arrangement, he is mentioning persons 
in high position in the Church who availed themselves of the 
privilege of having their wives maintained as well as themselves, 
when they were engaged in missionary work. See Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 95. In dictating, he mentions Peter, by himself, 
at the end, as a specially telling instance ; but we cannot safely 
infer from this that Peter had been in Corinth with his wife: 
i. 12 does not prove it. See Harnack, Mission and Expansion, 
ip. 323, 11. 90. 

ot &SeApol Tod Kupiov. Here only does St Paul mention them, 
though he tells us (Gal. i. 19) that James was one. The question 
of their exact relation to Christ has produced endless discussion, 
and the question remains undecided. There is nothing in Scrip- 
ture which forbids the natural interpretation, that they were the 
children of Joseph and Mary born after the birth of Christ. To 
some students of the problem, Matt. i. 25 seems to be decisive 
for this interpretation: see Plummer, S. Matthew, pp. 9, 10, and 
the literature there cited. There is wide agreement that Jerome’s 


* There was, of course, another reason. Owing to the influence of St 
Paul, a good deal of money that had previously supported Judaism now went 
elsewhere. The Jews said that he was making a fortune out of his new 
religion. Hence his protests that he never took maintenance. 

+ Here, as in 2 Cor. xii. 13 and Luke xxiv. 10, AV. ignores the article ; 
‘other apostles,’ ‘other churches,’ ‘other women.’ 

With ws kal compare Kaas kal, 1 Thess. ii. 14: it introduces an argument 
from induction; v. 7 is an argument from analogy; v. 8 is an appeal to 
authority. 
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theory, that they were our Lord’s first cousins, children of a Mary 
who was sister to His Mother, cannot be maintained. But see 
Chapman, /Z'S. April 1906, pp. 412f. The choice lies between 
the Helvidian and the Epiphanian theories. The decision does 
not affect the argument here. In any case they were persons 
whose close relationship to the Lord gave them distinction in 
the primitive Church: what they did constituted a precedent. 
Kynd¢as, as almost always in Paul (i. 12, iii. 22, xv. 5). 


6. 7 povos éyo kai B. The 7%, as in vi. 2, 9, puts the question 
from the other point of view; that it adds “some degree of 
emotion” is not so clear. ‘Or is it only I and Barnabas that 
have not a right to forbear working with our hands for a living ?’ 
The reason for including Barnabas is uncertain, and it seems to 
be an afterthought; hence the singular pévos. It implies that 
Barnabas, like Paul, had refused maintenance ; and it is possible 
that there had been an agreement between them that on their 
missionary journey (Acts xiii. 3) they would not cost the Churches 
anything. It seems also to imply that the practice of Barnabas 
was well known. 

épydtec@ar. Manual labour, to earn a livelihood, is com- 
monly meant by the word, with (iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. rt) or 
without (Matt. xxi. 28; Luke xiii. 14; Acts xvili. 3) tats yepoiy 
added. Here again Greek sentiment would be against the 
Apostle’s practice. ‘That a teacher who claimed to lead and to 
rule should work with his hands for a living would be thought 
most unbecoming: nothing but the direst necessity excused 
labour in a free citizen (Arist. Fo/. ili. 5). Contrast 2 Thess. iii. 
6-12. 


7. Three illustrations add force to the argument, and they 
are such as are analogous to the Christian minister, who wages 
war upon evil, plants churches, and is a shepherd to congrega- 
tions.* It is perhaps accidental that in each case the status of 
the worker is different ; but this strengthens the argument. The 
soldier works for pay; the vine-planter is a proprietor; the 
shepherd is a slave. But to all alike the principle is applicable 
that labour may claim some kind of return. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 6. 

dpwrvios. Though applying primarily to the soldier’s food, 
it may cover his pay and his outfit generally. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 8; 
Rom. vi. 23; Luke iii. 14, where see note. The word is late 
(1 Esdr. iv. 56; 1 Mac. ili, 28; xiv. 32), and is sometimes 
extended to mean the supplies of an army. See Lightfoot on 
Rom. vi. 23; Deissmann, Szble Studies, p. 226. 

tov kaptév . . . €k TOG yddaktos. The change of construction 


* Origen points out that it is as a disciple of the Good Shepherd, who laid 
down His life for the sheep, that the Apostle uses this illustration. 
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is perhaps intentional. A proprietor disposes of the whole of the 
produce ; a slave gets only a portion of it. Cf. Tobit i. 10. In 
some texts tov xapzdév has been corrected to ék rod kaprod (E K L, 
Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.) See Prov. xxvii. 18. 


8. Mi) kata dvOpwrov. ‘Do you think that I am speaking 
these things by man’srule?’ It is not merely in accordance with 
human judgment of what is fitting that he lays down the prin- 
ciple that labour has a right to a living wage. There is higher 
authority than that. The expression xara dv@pwzrov occurs thrice 
in this Epistle (iii. 3, xv. 32) and thrice in the same group 
(Rom. ili. 5; Gal. 1. 11, iii. 15), with slightly different shades of 
meaning: ‘from a human point of view’ is the leading idea. 

# kat 6 vopos. ‘Or (v. 6) does the Law also not say these 
things?’ Perhaps some one had urged that 6 voyos ratra od 
Aéyea ‘is silent on the subject’: it is not laid down that con- 
gregations must maintain Apostles. The change from Aado to 
Aéyee is perhaps intentional, the one referring to mere human 
expression, the other to the substance of what is said. As in ovx 
éxomev (v. 4), the negative belongs to the verb. 


Neither Vulg. (dzco . . . déctt) nor AV. distinguishes the verbs : they 
apparently follow D EF G in reading Aéyw for ako. KL P have # odxl 
kal 6 vouos Tadra Aéyer: F G have 7 el kal 6.7.A. Doubtless # kal 6 v7. 
o AX. (N ABCDE, Vulg. Copt.) is right. 


9. Philo (De Humanitate) quotes this prohibition as evidence 
of the benevolence of the Law; and Driver (on Deut. xxv. 4) 
says that it is “another example of the humanity which is character- 
istic of Dt.” Cf. Exod. xx. 10, xxili. 12; Prov. xii. 10. Oxen 
still, as a rule, thresh unmuzzled in the East. Conder says that 
exceptions are rare. Near Jericho, Robinson saw the oxen of 
Christians muzzled, while those belonging to Mahometans were 
not. Driver quotes these and other instances. Cf. 2 Sam. xxiv. 
22; Isa. xxviii. 27f.; Mic. iv. 12f. Elsewhere (De Spec. Leg.) 
Philo says, od yap imep dAdywv 6 vopos, GAG TOV BvdvTwv. 

It is not easy to decide between giudoes (N A B?C D?E K L P) and 
khpwoes (B* D* FG). There is the same difference of reading 1 Tim. v. 
18, but there Piuwoers is unquestionably right, as in LXX of Deut. xxv. 4. 
How could xijuwoers be so well attested, if it were not original? If it were 
original it would readily be corrected to the LXX, esp. as xnudw is rare: 
knuds is found in LXX (Ps. xxxi. 9; Ezek. xix. 4, 9), but not kyudw. 
Here Chrys. and Thdrt. support xnuweers. 


10. ph Tav Bodv péter TS G€G; ‘Do you suppose that it is 
for the oxen that God cares?’ St Paul does not mean that God 
has no care for the brutes (Ps. civ. 14, 21, 27, cxlv. 9, 15; Matt. 
vi. 26, x. 30). Nor does he mean that in forbidding the 
muzzling, God was not thinking of the oxen at all. He means 
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that the prohibition had a higher significance, in comparison 
with which the literal purport of it was of small moment. Jewish 
interpreters sometimes abandoned the literal meaning of Scripture, 
and turned it entirely into allegory. They not merely allegorized 
the words, but said that the literal meaning was untrue. In 
some cases they urged that the literal meaning was incredible, 
and that therefore the words were intended to be understood 
symbolically and in no other way. Thus Philo (De Soman. i. 16) 
says that Exod. xxii. 27 cannot be supposed to be meant literally, 
for the Creator would not be interested about such a trifle as a 
garment: and elsewhere (De Sacrif. 1) he says that the Law was 
not given for the sake of irrational animals, but for the sake of 
those who have mind and reason. Cf. Hp. Barn. x. 1, 2, Xi. I. 
St Paul elsewhere allegorizes the O.T., as Hagar and Sarah 
(Gal. iv. 24), and the fading of the light on Moses’ face (2 Cor. 
ili. 13), but in neither case does he reject the literal meaning. It 
is not probable that he does so here; even if ravrws be rendered 
‘entirely,’ it need not be pressed to mean that the oxen were 
not cared for at all. Weinel, S¢ Pai, p. 59. 

H Su pas wdvtws éyet; ‘Or is it for our sakes, as doubtless 
it is, that He saith it?’ See RV. marg. For wdvrws Vulg. has 
utigue ; Beza, omnino: utigue is probably right. It emphasizes 
the truth of this second suggestion ‘assuredly’; cf. Luke iv. 23 ; 
Acts xvili, 21, xxi. 22, xxviii, 4. In Rom. ili. 9, 0d zavtws 
means ‘entirely not,’ ‘not at all,’ rather than ‘not entirely,’ ‘not 
altogether.’ See Thackeray, pp. 193f. The was probably 
means Christians;* but it may mean the Jewish nation, or 
mankind, to teach them to be just and humane. Origen prefers 
the former interpretation ; ; ovKotv be Heas TOUS Thy Kawny Siabyknv 
mapednporas elpyrau Taira, Kat Tepl avOpwrwv yeyparrat, TVEULA- 
TuKGs TOU pyTOd voovpevou Kara Tov Oeiov ardoTodov. Among 
Christians, Christian missionaries are specially meant. We 
might expect ov A€ye, as in v. 8. B. Weiss makes the sentence 
categorical ; ‘Rather for our sakes absolutely (v. 10) He says it.’ 

Sv Hpas yap eypddy. ‘The yap, as in 1 Thess. ii. 20, implies 
an affirmative answer to the previous question. ‘Yes indeed for 
our sakes it was written.’ It was with an eye to men rather than 
to oxen that this prohibition was laid down. Weinel, St Fawi, 
P- 533 Resch, Agrapha, PP- 3°, 152, 336. 

ote dpether ew eEAmidt. The dri is explanatory: ‘¢o show that 
it isin hope that the plougher ought to plough and the thresher 
(ought to thresh) in the hope of having a share (of the produce). : 
The sentence is condensed, but quite intelligible: éx éAm/du is 
emphatic by position, and is then repeated for emphasis when 


* The record of what was preparatory to the Gospel was made for the 
sake of those who received the Gospel. 
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‘the thing hoped for is stated. RV. renders dre ‘because,’ as if 
the,-meaning were that the prohibition must have an eye to men, 
because it is in accordance with common notions of what is fair: 
which is unlikely. The ‘that’ of AV. is too indefinite. ‘Few 
particles in the N.T. give greater difficulty to the interpreter 
than ér.” (Ellicott). Retaining ‘Christian teachers’ or ‘Apostles’ 
as the meaning of jas, we must understand the ploughing and 
threshing as metaphors for different stages of missionary work. 
Such work, and indeed teaching of any kind, is often compared 
to agriculture. Some of the processes of agriculture represent 
mission-work better than others, and St Paul would perhaps have 
taken reaping rather than threshing, had not the quotation about 
threshing preceded. But threshing may represent the separation 
of the true converts from the rest.* To take éypad@y as referring 
to what follows, and introducing another quotation, is a most 
improbable construction: there is no such Scripture. 

épether em’ édridi 6 dp. dp. (N* ABC P 17, Vulg., Orig. Eus.) is to 
be preferred to én’ éAmléd: dd. 6 dp. dp. (8° D? KL, Chrys. Thdrt.), where 
the desire to make én’ éAmléd: still more’ emphatic has influenced the order. 
Other texts are much confused. 

kal 6 ddo@y én’ édmlde roi weréxe (R* A BC P 17, Syrr. Copt. Arm. 
Aeth., Orig. Eus.) is to be preferred to x, 6 aA. Tis éAXmldos atrod peréxew 
ém’ édmlde (8? D? EK L, Chrys. Thdrt.) and to x. 6 aX. rijs €dmldos abrod 
meréxew (D* FG, Ambst.). Some scribe did not see that d\ogv must be 


understood, and thus took mueréxew to be the verb after d¢elkea, making 
alterations to suit this construction. 


ll. Ei jpets Spiv . . . et Hpets Gpdv. The ets in both places 
is emphatic and by juxtaposition is brought into contrast with the 
pronoun which follows. Cf. ov pov virres rots édas (John xiii. 
6). There is possibly a slight vein of banter in the question. 
‘If it is we who in your hearts sowed spiritual blessings, is it an 
exorbitant thing that we out of your possessions shall reap 
material blessings?’ What the Apostle gave was incalculable in 
its richness, what he might have claimed but never took, was a 
trivial advantage: was it worth disputing about? Was a little 
bodily sustenance to be compared with the blessings of the 
Gospel? With peéya ei cf. 2 Cor. xi. 15: with ra capkixa cf. ra 
Bwotixa (vi. 3); ‘all that is necessary for our bodily sustenance.’ 


Geplcouev (NS A BK) seems preferable to @epicwwev (C DEF GLP). 
The future indicative marks the reaping as more certain to follow, for 
which reason Evans prefers the subjunctive. The Apostle refused to reap. 
See Lightfoot on Phil. iii. 11: he thinks that there is only one decisive 
instance of ed with subj. in N.T. 


12. ei GdAdAou THs Spav Efouvoias petéxouow. ‘If others (the 
Judaizing teachers) have a share of the privilege which you 


* Cf. the separation of the fruit of the Spirit from the works of the flesh, 
Gal. v. 19-23. 
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bestow,’ viz. the privilege of being maintained by the congregation. ° 
It seems better to make tar the subjective genitive. Yet most 
commentators make it the objective genitive; ‘have a share of 
the right exercised over you’ (Mark vi. 7). But throughout the 
passage the éfovoia is looked at from the Apostles’ side, the 
advantage which rightly belongs to them. This implies power 
over the Corinthians to make them supply the maintenance ; 
but that is not the side under consideration. And ‘to have a 
share in power over people’ is a somewhat strange expression : 
‘to have a share of a privilege which people allow’ is natural 
enough. But the sense is the same, however the genitive is 
interpreted. ‘We have a better claim than others to the right 
of maintenance.’ Some conjecture #uav for tuer. 

GAN’ obk expnodpeba TH efoucia tr. * Nevertheless,’ he triumph- 
antly exclaims, ‘we never availed ourselves of this privilege’ ; 
after elaborately demonstrating his right to the privilege, as if he 
were about to say, ‘ Therefore I hope that you will recognize the 
right and give the necessary maintenance for us in future,’ he 
declares that he has never accepted it and never means to do 
so;* and he seems to include Silvanus and Timothy. 

GANA wdvra otéyopev, ‘On the contrary, we endure all 
things’; ‘we bear up under all kinds of privations and depriva- 
tions, sooner than make use of this privilege.’ The verb may mean 
‘we are proof against,’ but it may be doubted whether ravra 
means “‘all pressure of temptation” to avail ourselves of mainten- 
ance. See on xiil. 7, and Milligan on 1 Thess, iii. 1. Beza 
needlessly conjectures orépyopev. 

iva py Tia évkomyy SGuev. * In order that we may not furnish 
any hindrance to the Gospel of Christ.’ Neither in LXX nor 
elsewhere in N.T. does évxory occur, and the word is rare in 
class. Grk. It is literally ‘an incision,’ and hence an ‘inter- 
ruption’ or ‘violent break,’ as rijs dpuovias. It is perhaps a 
metaphor from breaking bridges or roads to stop the march of 
an enemy. The English ‘hamper’ had a similar origin, of 
impeding by means of cutting. ‘That we may not in any way 
hamper the progress of the Gospel’ is therefore the meaning. 
Obviously, if he took maintenance, he might be suspected of 
preaching merely for the sake of what he got by it. Moreover, 
those who had to maintain him might resent the burden, and be 
unwilling to listen to him. Chrysostom uses dvaBoA, ‘a mound 
thrown up to stop progress,’ as equivalent to évkom. St Paul’s 
passionate determination to keep himself independent, especially 


* Dix fots il revient avec fierté sur ce détatl, en apparence puéril, qu'il n'a 
rien couté & personne, quoigue’ tl ent bien pu faire comme les autres et vivre 
de Vautel. Le mobile de son séle était un amour des ames en quelque sorte 
infint (Renan, S. Paz, 237). 
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at Corinth, appears in various places ; 2 Cor. xi. 9, 10; 1 Thess. 
il. 9; 2 Thess. ii. 8. He must be free to rebuke, and his praise 
must be above the suspicion of being bought. While labouring 
at Corinth, he could accept help from Macedonians, but not from 
Corinthians. When Ignatius (PAz/ad. 6) says that no one can 
accuse him of having been oppressive (€S8dpyoa), he probably 
refers to the suppression of opinion rather than the enforcing of 
maintenance. Cf. évéxowev, 1 Thess. ii. 18. 


The MSS. vary between tudv éfoucias (NX ABCDEFGP) and é. 
dudv : between tiva éyx. (SN A BC) and éyk. twa: between éyxoryjy (A C D3 
EFGK P), évxorjy (B* F G) and éxxorjv (NX D* L). Thereis no authority 
for jay éLovelas. 


13. He has reminded them that he has never in the past 
taken maintenance. Before stating what he means to do in the 
future, he strengthens the proof that he has a right to it. 
There is a higher and closer analogy than that of the soldier or 
of the different kinds of husbandmen. The other analogies may 
have escaped their notice, but surely they must be aware of the 
usages of the Temple, which in this matter did not differ from 
heathen usage. See Gray on Num. xviii. 8-20. 

ov oidate ; ‘Do you not know that those who perform the 
temple-rites eat the food that comes out of the temple, those 
who constantly attend on the altar share with the altar’ what is 
offered thereon? The second half is not an additional fact ; it 
repeats the first half in a more definite form. See Num. 
xviii. 8-20 of the priest’s portions, and 21-24 of the Levite’s 
tithe, and contrast Deut. xiv. 23 (see Driver, p. 169). Nowhere 
else in N.T. does cuvpepi£opax occur. 


Ta éx Tod iepod (N B D* F G, Copt.) is preferable to ék rod iepod, without 
ré(AC D9 EK LP, Syrr. Arm.): and rapedpevovres (8* ABC DEFGP) 
to mpocedpevovres (NX? KL). Neither verb occurs elsewhere in N.T., and 
there is little difference of meaning between them. See LXX of Prov. 
(eas Verihees 

14. Just as God appointed that the priests and Levites should 
be supported out of what the people offered to Him, so. did 
Christ also appoint that missionaries should be supported out 
of the proceeds of missions. For the parallel between Christian 
preachers and Jewish priests see Rom. xv. 16. It is clear that 
6 Kvpios means Christ; ‘the Lord aso,’ just as Jehovah had 
done. St Paul was familiar with what is recorded Matt. x. 10; 
Luke x. 7, 8. See on vii. 10 and xi. 23. 

éy® S€ od Kexpypar odSevi todtwy. He repeats, in a stronger 
form, the statement of v. 12. The change of tense brings it 
down to the present moment: ‘I did not avail myself,’ ov 
éxpyodpyv, and ‘I have not availed myself,’ ob xéxpnuat. More- 
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over, the addition of the pronoun makes the statement more 
emphatic ; ‘ Z, however, have not availed myself of any of these 
advantages.’ Others may have done so, but he has not. He 
now thinks no longer of Silvanus and Timothy, who were per- 
haps included in ovx éxpyodpefa (v. 12), and speaks only of 
himself. Even the close analogy of the maintenance of the 
priests has not induced him to do that. He has now com- 
pletely justified the plea that he is not asking them to forego 
more than he foregoes himself. Si ego propter aliorum salutem 
a debitis sumptibus abstinut, saltem vos ab immolatis carnibus 
abstinete, ne multos fratrum praecipitetis in interitum (Herv.). But 
v. 13 may possibly have been introduced for the sake of another 
parallel. ‘Like the priests who partake of what has been sacri- 
ficed, I have a right to partake of offerings, but for the sake of 
others I forbear. Then may I not ask you, although you have 
a right to partake of what has been sacrificed, for the sake of 
others to forbear ?’ 

Having emphatically reminded them of his practice in the 
past, he now declares that he means to make no change. All 
this argument is not a prelude to requiring maintenance from 
them in future. 

Ovx éypapa 8 taita. ‘Now I did not write all this,’ viz. all 
the pleas which he has been urging (vv. 4-14). Or 8€ may be 
‘yet,’ ‘however,’ and éypaya may be the epistolary aorist, like 
nynodpnv and érempa (Phil. il. 25, 28), dvérenpa and éypaya 
(Philem. 11, 19, 21); ‘Yet I am not writing all this’: Winer, 
p- 347. Deissmann gives examples from papyri, Zigh¢, pp. 
157, 164. 

iva odtws yévntar ev epot. ‘That it may be so done (for the 
future) in my case’: not ‘unto me,’ as A.V. Vulg. has im me 
rightly, and zz eo, Matt. xvii. 12, where both AV. and RV. have 
‘unto him.’ 

kahov ydp por. . . ovSels Kevdcoet. Both reading and con- 
struction are doubtful. WH. make a rather violent aposiopesis 
after padXov arofaveiy 7: ‘For a happy thing (it were) for me 
rather to die than No one shall make void my glorying,’ 
t.e, his repeated declaration that he has never used his privilege 
of free maintenance. Lachmann’s punctuation is still more 
-violent ; ‘For a happy thing it were for me rather to die than 
that my glorying should do so: no one shall make it void.’ * 
The alternative is mentally to supply iva, which with the fut. 
indic. is unusual, but not impossible (see v. 18). This difficulty 
led to the reading wa ts kevéoy. It is impossible to get a 
satisfactory constriction out of what seems to be the true text. 


: * Lachmann conjectures vi 76 xatynud wou: cf. xv. 31. Michelsen con- 
jectures vj TO Kk. pou 6 oddels Kevadcet, 
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od Kéxpnuce oddevt (R* ABC D* EFGP 17) may safely be adopted : 
other texts vary the order, and some have éxpyodunv from v, 12, And 
ovdels Kevwoet (N* B D* 17) is to be preferred to iva Tis Keron or Kevioer 
(s®§C D?K LP). But whatever text or construction we adopt the sense 
remains the same; ‘I would rather die than be deprived of my independ- 
ence.’ But ‘rather die of hunger than accept food’ is not the meaning. 
For xadov . . . 4 see Swete on Mark ix. 43; Winer, p. 302: the con- 
struction is not rare in LXX. 


16. There must be no misunderstanding as to what he con- 
siders a matter for glorying. ‘There can be no glory in doing 
what one is forced to do; and he is forced to preach the Gospel, 
because if he refused to do so, God would punish him. But he 
is not forced to preach the Gospel gvaz7s; and he does preach 
gratis. In this there is room for glorying. See Chadwick, 
Pastoral Teaching, pp. 306 f. 

dvdyxn ydp pou éemixertrar. He refers to the special com- 
mission which he had received on the way to Damascus (Acts 
ix. 6). He was ‘a chosen vessel to bear Christ’s name before the 
Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel’ (Acts ix. 15); he 
was separated for the work to which the Holy Spirit had called 
him (Acts xiii. 2); and this commission had been repeated in 
the Temple (Acts xxii. 21). It was impossible for him to reject 
ite) kom. 2.0 145° Gal i-1s.f, 5 Ezekni. 17f. ““Isslaid’ (AV.., 
RV.) is not accurate for érixe:rau: ‘lies’ or ‘presses upon me’ 
is the meaning (Luke v. 1, xxill. 23; Acts xxvii. 20): émikevras 
npiv ta THS Baoireias (1 Mac. vi. 57); Kpatepy 8 émexeioer 
avayxn (Hom. JZ/. vi. 458). But St Paul’s dvdéy«y is the call 
of God, not the Greek’s driving of blind fate. 


17, 18. Various explanations have been given of these rather 
obscure verses, and it is not worth while to discuss them all. 
The following is close to the Greek and fits the context. ‘ For 
if by my own choice I make a business of this (as other teachers 
do), I get a reward (as they do).’ As a matter of fact the 
Apostle does zo¢ do this; he preaches because he must, and 
does not make a business of it or take any reward. But in 
order to make the argument complete, he states an alternative 
which might be a fact. He then states what zs a fact. ‘If, 
however, it is not of my own choice, then it is a stewardship 
that has been entrusted to me. What, then, is the reward that 
comes to me? Why, that in preaching the Gospel I shall 
render the Gospel free of charge, so as not to use to the utter- 
most my privilege in the Gospel.’ Or we may explain thus: 
(1) St Paul ad a puoGds (v. 18); therefore ei yap éxdv .. . is 
not a rejected alternative ; (2) his pucGds is practically the same 
as his kavynpa (v. 15). Thus the alternatives of v. 17 are both 
true. He preached of obligation, but also in a way he was not 
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obliged to adopt, ze. without pay. The latter, not the former, 
secured him a reward. If he wished to exercise his privilege 
as an Apostle for all that it was worth (xaraxpyoacGa), he 
would insist upon full maintenance as his pucGds. But the 
pucOds which he prefers and gets is the delight of preaching 
without pay, of giving the Glad-tidings for nought, and taking 
no money for them. The idea of his prods being the com- 
mendation which he will receive at the Day of Judgment is 
quite foreign to the passage. Some editors carry the interroga- 
tion on to edayyeAi. This makes a question of awkward length, 
and leaves the question to answer itself. To put the question 
at 6 pucOds, and make what follows the answer to it, is more 
pointed. ‘What is the pay that I get? Why, the pleasure of 
refusing pay.’ An oixovduos was often a slave (Luke xii. 42). 
With weriorevpae compare Gal. ii. 7 and Lukyn Williams’ note 
there; also 1 Tim. i. 11; Tit. i. 3; and see Deissmann, Light, 
p- 379. Nowhere else in the Bible does ddarayvov occur, and 
nowhere else in N.T. does dxwv occur. See on vil. 31 for 
kataxpyoac Gan. 


pot eorty (8° B L P) rather than éo7ly wor (D* E), or pov éorly (N* AC K), 
or éorar wor (D* FG). After 7d edayyédvov, D?E F GK LP, Syrr. add 
Tod Xpucro}:: N ABC D*, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth, omit. 


19. *EdedGepos yap wv. ‘For although I am free from all, yet 
I made myself a bondservant to all, in order that I might gain 
the more.’* He is about to show other ways in which he 
waives his rights, in order to serve others and help the spread 
of the Gospel. Others take these verses (19-23) as explaining 
the ways in which he gets his recompense by refusing recom- 
pense. But éAevdepos bv seems to look back to v. 1 and to 
prepare the way for further instances of his forgoing his éAevGepia. 
Note the emphatic juxtaposition of zavrwy waow by chiasmus. 
Both zavrwy and waow are ambiguous as regards gender; but 
awaow is almost certainly masculine, and that makes it almost 
certain that wdvrwy is masculine; ‘all mez’ (AV., RV.)3 seder- 
mann (Luther); so also Calvin, though he regards the neuter 
as possible. Origen adopts the neuter as if it were certain. 
“To be free é« wayrwv,” he says, “is the mark of a perfect 
Apostle. A man may be free from unchastity but be a slave 
to anger, free from avarice but a slave to vanity; he may be 
free from one sin but a slave to another sin. But to say, 
‘Although I am free from all,’ is the mark of a perfect Apostle: 
and such was Paul.” Strange that Origen should suppose that 
the Apostle would make any such claim. He rightly points 


* The éx expresses more strongly than dé (Rom. vii. 3) that he is freed 
out of all dependence on others ; he is extricated from entangling ties. 
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out that there was no harm in Paul’s going to Jewish synagogues 
and observing Jewish customs, for he did not do this deceitfully, 
GANA Onpevur twas e€ airav. In interpreting, Origen inserts the 
article before véuov, and each time writes of t1d rév vépmov. 
He says that people asked what was the difference between ot 
*Tovdator and vi iro tov véuov, and he thinks that the latter refers 
to such people as the Samaritans. But, in guwoting, he omits the 
article. He points out that St Paul does not say pi dv ‘Tovdatos, 
for he was a Jew, although ovd«ér év td davepo: but he does say 
py) Sv bd vopov, for he was not a Samaritan. The meaning 
of it all is, that he could find in all men something with which 
he could sympathize, and he used this to win them. This was 
hard work for one with so strong and pronounced an individu- 
ality as he had. 

tos mAelovas. He could not expect to win al/; but rov's 
mAciovas does not mean ‘the majority of mankind,’ nor ‘more 
than any other Apostle,’ but ‘more than I should have gained if 
I had not made myself a slave to all.’ This is best expressed 
by ‘the more’ (AV., RV.). With xepdjow cf. Matt. xviii. 15 ; 
fc Pet iwi t.? 


20. He now gives examples of his becoming a slave to all. 
He is the slave of Christ, and becomes a slave to others, in order, 
like a faithful oixdvoyos, to make gains for his Master. An 
oixdvouos (see above) might be a slave. ‘And (kai epexegetic) 
I behaved to the Jews as a Jew,’ eg. in circumcising Timothy 
at. Lystra (Acts xvi. 3). Cf. Acts xxi. 26. 

Tots 7d vopov ds bwd vopov. ‘To them that are under Law 
I behaved as one under Law.’ The context shows clearly that 
vouos here means the Mosaic Law as a whole: but the sentence 
is not a mere explication of the preceding one. The one 
refers to nationality, the other to religion; and there were some 
who were under the Mosaic Law who were not Jews by race. 
The Apostle includes all who are not heathen. 

ph dv ards bw voor. ‘Though I knew that I was not 
myself under Law.’ He does not say ot« oy, which might refer 
to a fact of which he was not aware: but ov with participles 
is rare in N.T. The parenthesis is remarkable as showing how 
completely St Paul had broken with Judaism. Ste Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, p. 82. In commenting on this verse Origen indicates 
that he was not the first to do so; tues éLyrnoay ris 7 diadopa 
Tov b7d Tov Vop“ov Tapa TOvs "lovdaiovs. See on i. 24. 

This parenthesis is omitted in D? K, Copt. Aeth. AV., but is clearly to 


be inserted with NABCD*EFGP, Vulg. Arm. RV. The omission 
is probably due to homoeoteleuton, vdpov to vduor. 





* It is just possible that there is an allusion to the charge of making a gain 
(2 Cor. xi. 12, xii. 17): his only gain was winning souls. 
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Ql. rots dvduors. He goes a good deal further, and says 
that he was willing to behave as a heathen to heathen (cf. 
Gal. ii. 19). He did this, as Origen remarks, when he quoted 
heathen poets, and took as a text the inscription on a heathen 
altar, dyvdorw Oe. See also Acts xiv. 15, xxiv. 25, where 
his arguments are such as a heathen would appreciate. Here 
dvouwos does not mean ‘lawless’ in the sense of disregarding 
and transgressing law (Luke xxii. 37; Acts ii, 23; 1 Tim. 
i. 9), but=ot pi trd vopoy, ‘those who were outside Law’; 
Rom. ii. 14. Evans (following Estius, ex/ex, index) translates, 
*To God's outlaws I behaved as an outlaw, not being (as I 
well knew) an outlaw of God, but an inlaw of Christ’; and 
Origen explains the latter as meaning typay Ti wodetetary Ty 
kata To evayyéAwoy. But even ‘outlaw’ has too much of the idea 
of lawlessness to be quite satisfactory. The genitives, @cod and 
Xpiorod mean ‘in relation to.’ Qui est dvogpos Ged est etiam 
dvonos Xpiote: gui est Evvonos Xprotd est Evvomos Ged: and (on 
Gal. vi. 2) lex Christi, lex amoris (Beng.). It was the ex ameorts, 
as followed by himself, that the Apostle would enforce on the 
Corinthians with regard to eating idol-meats; and this thought 
brings him to the last illustration of his forbearing conformity, 
tos doGeveow aobanjs. The Law of Christ, while freeing him 
from the Law of Moses, did not leave him free to do as he 
pleased: it restrained him, and kept him from wandering to 
other objects than the service of God and man (2 Cor. v. 14). 


cod and Xporod (N A BC D* FG P, Latt. Copt., Orig. Chrys.) rather 
than Geg and Xawre (DSK L, Arm. Thart.): see Blass, § 36. 11. xepddrw 
or kepdav® (N* ABC FG P 17) rather than xepdjew (NY D EK L, Orig. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), which is from vz. 19, 20. rods dvéuovs (N ABCDEP 17, 
Orig.) rather than dvnous (N° F G K L, Chrys. Thdrt.), perhaps to conform 
with ‘Tovdalovs, 


22. tots doeréoiy doBenjs. ‘To the weaklings I became a 
weakling’ (no os). When he had to deal with the over- 
scrupulous, he sympathized with their scruples, abstaining from 
things which seemed to them (though not to him) to be wrong. 
Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29; Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 1. Certainly this is the 
meaning, not “those who had not strength to believe the 
Gospel.” Origen says that he was weak to the weak when he 
allowed those who burn to marry. He points out that Paul 
does not say pi dy airds adobanjs, which would have been 
dAalovixdy and trepydavoy: yet surely not so much so as Origen’s 
own interpretation of éXevepos éx raytwy (see on v. 19). See 
Resch, Agrapha, p. 132. 

Tos mwaow yéyova mdvta. ‘To them all I am become all 
things.’ The change from aorist to perfect is significant ; this is 
the permanent result of his past action ; he is always all-sided in 
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all relations. His accommodation has no limit excepting the 
one just stated, that he is évvouos Xpicrot. See Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 5, where we see this limit operating ; also On Revtsion, 
p. 92. ‘Tarsus taught him to be many-sided. (Ramsay, Pictures 
of the Apostolic Church, pp. 346 f.) 

tva wdvtws tivds odow. Another significant change; from 
Keponow to cow. When he sums up the various conciliations 
and accommodations he states the ultimate aim ;—not merely to 
win this or that class to his side, but, by every method that was 
admissible, to save their souls. Peter sacrificed a Christian 
principle to save himself from Jewish criticism (Gal. ii. 12-14). 
Cf. for the zaévrws Tobit xiv. 8; 2 Mac. ili. 13. See the remark- 
able comment on vv. 20 22 in Cassian, Conf. xvi. 20. 


Before dobevjs, 8? CDF GKLP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. insert ws 
from vv. 20, 21: N* AB, Latt. Orig. omit. Before mdvta, D?K LP, 
Orig. Thdrt. insert 74: NABCD* FG omit. For rdvtws tivds some 
texts (D EFG, Latt.) have mdvras, or (17, Clem-Alex.) rods mdvras. 
Clem-Alex. (Strom. Vv. 3) has three variations from the true text; mdvra 
éyevouny iva rods mavras KepOjow. Orig. varies between rods mdvras, mdvras 
# twas, and mdvra. Calv., rejecting wt omnes facerem salvos (Vulg.) for 
ut omnino aliguos servem, remarks ; guia successu interdum caret indul- 
gentia cujus Paulus meminzt, optime conventt haec restrictio: guamvis non 
proficeret apud omnes, non tamen destitisse, quin paucorum saltem utilitati 
consuleret, 


23. mdvta Sé mod 81d 7d edayyédvov. ‘Yet all that I do, I do 
because of the Gospel.’* Not, ‘for the Gospel’s sake,’ in order 
to help its progress, but because the Gospel is so precious to 
himself. He has just been stating how much he does for the 
salvation of others; he now adds that he is also careful of his 

-own salvation, and thus anticipates the conclusion of v 27. 
What follows shows that this is the meaning; he must secure his 
share in that eternal life which the Gospel offers. 

iva cuvkowwves adtod yévwnat. ‘In order that I may prove to 
be a fellow-partaker thereof,’ z.e. not lose his share in the salva- 
tion which he tries to bring to others.t Even in speaking of his 
own salvation he does not regard it as the main thing, or as 
something apart by itself. Salvation is offered by the Gospel to 
all; and he must strive to be one of those who receive it. The 
prize is not yet won: ovy e¢ ylyvoyar magnam habent modestiam 


(Beng. ). 


24. The thought of possible failure, where failure would be 
so disastrous, suggests an exhortation to great exertion, which is 


* © This I do’ (AV.) comes from a wrong reading ; rodro (K L, Syrr.), 
instead of wdvra. 

+ This gives some support to the view that, in ili, 9, Geod cvvepyot means 
sharers in work for God,’ but it does not make that view probable. 


13 
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illustrated by the practice of runners and boxers in the Isthmian 
games. These were held once in three years close to Corinth. 
See Hastings, DZ. art. ‘Games’; Smith, D. of Grk. and Rom. 
Ant. art. ‘Isthmia.’ The reference to the games is certain ; 
such contests were common everywhere. The reference to the 
Isthmian games is much less certain. See Ramsay, Pauline 
Studies, p. 332, Pictures of the Apostolic Church, p. 363. 

ot év aotadim tpéxovtes . . . BpaBetov. ‘The runners in a 
race-course all of them run, but one taketh the prize.’* Does 
that mean, asks Origen, that only one Christian is saved, while 
the rest of us are lost? Not so, for all who are in the way of 
salvation are one, ‘one body.’ It is the Christian Church that 
runs, and there is a prize for each of its members. But the prize 
is not in all cases the same: God gives to each according to his 
merit. The derivation of BpaBetov (6rabeum, brabium, bravium) 
is unknown. It occurs Phil. iii, 14; Clem. Rom. Com 5; 
Tatian, Ad Graec. 33. 


25. ottws tpéxete, tva nataddByre. ‘So run, that ye may 
secure it.’ The otrws may look back to the successful com- 
petitor; ‘run as he does’: or it may simply anticipate the tva.+ 
The change from AapBaver to Karaka Bnre marks the difference 
between mere receiving and securing as one’s own possession, 
and this play on words cannot be reproduced in English. Evans 
suggests ‘take’ and ‘overtake.’ This would be excellent, if we 
had otrws dwxere, va katadaByre, for duoxev and xaradapBavew 
are common correlatives for ‘pursue’ and ‘overtake.’ But here 
the idea of one Christian overtaking another is alien to the 
context, and ‘to overtake a prize’ is not a natural expression. 
In Phil. ili. 12 we have the same play on words, but there we 
have d:éxe, as also in Rom. ix. 30. 

mas Sé 6 dywvifépevos. It is easy to talk about securing the 
prize, ‘éu¢ every one who enters for a contest, in everything 
practises self-control’; he goes into strict training, which for a 
Greek athlete lasted ten months. The verb occurs vii. 9, and 
nowhere else in N.T. Cf. Hor. Avs Poet. 412f. AV. puts a 
colon, RV. a full stop, here, so that what follows is an inde- 
pendent sentence. More probably, éxetvor pév and mpets dé are 
two classes which make up the whole company of athletes, as 6 
dywvifouevos. With WH. put only a comma after éyxpareverau. 
Emphasis on das and zévra. 

P0aptév otépavov. In the Isthmian games a pine-wreath: 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 4; Wisd. iv. 2. Philo (De Migr. Aér. 6), “Thou 
* Compare the contrast between mdvres and ob« é» rots weloow (x. I. 5). 

+ In any case it means Zerseveranter nec respictentes retro.—Recte dictum 


est, Deum adverbia, non verba remunerare ; nempe eos qui fortiter et juste, 
non autem gui fortia et justa operatur (Salmeron in Denton). : 
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hast proved thyself to me a perfect athlete, and hast been deemed 
worthy of prizes and wreaths (SpaBelwy Kal orepdvwv), while 
Virtue presides over the games and holds forth to thee rewards 
of victory.” Even Pindar has not succeeded in making the 
wreath of glory d¢@apros: the victors in the games are not those 
who are remembered in history. Von solum corona, sed etiam 
memoria ejus pertt (Beng.). The ovv is independent of the pév, 
which anticipates the following 8€ (contrast vi. 4, 7); ‘they 
verily,’ or ‘they of course, in order to receive a perishable 
crown.’ 

pets S€ ApOaptov. The exact expression is not found else- 
where in N.T., but we have dpapaytivoy ris dd&ys orépavov 
(1 Pet. v. 4), where ‘made of immortelles’ is perhaps the mean- 
ing rather than ‘which fadeth not away’: see Bigg ad Joc. But 
‘amaranth’ and ‘immortelles’ are flowers that do not fade, so 
that the meaning is much the same. Elsewhere we have tov 
orépavov THs Cwns (Jas. i. 12; Rev. il. 10), 6 ts Sikaroovvys 
atépavos (2 Tim. iv. 8). In all these places, as here, it is a 
crown of victory that is meant, rather than a royal crown, 
diddnua (Rev. xii. 3, xix. 12; Isa. Ixil. 3; 1 Esdr. iv. 30; 1 Mac. 
xi. 13, xill. 32). The contrast between ¢6aprdés and adOapros 
occurs in 1 Pet. i. 23. In LXX of Zech. vi. 14 we have 6 8 
oTéepavos éorat Tois vropévovow: but more to the point is the 
description of Virtue in Wisd. iv. 2, év TO aidve orepavydopotoa 
mopmreve, TOY TOV dutdytwv AOAwY ayova vikyoaca. ‘The figure is 
frequent in 4 Mac. 

Lightfoot (St Paul and Seneca) quotes from Seneca (£/. Mor. 
Ixxviil. 16) a remarkable parallel; ‘What blows do athletes 
receive in their face, what blows all over their body. Yet they 
bear all the torture from thirst of glory. Let us also overcome 
all things, for our reward is not a crown or a palm branch or 
the trumpeter proclaiming silence for the announcement of our 
name, but virtue and strength of mind and peace acquired 
ever after.” 

Epictetus also (D7s. iii. 21) has a fine passage on the 
qualifications and responsibilities of teachers; ‘The thing is 
great, it is mystical, not a common thing, nor is it given to every 
man. But not even wisdom perhaps is enough to enable a man 
to take care of youths: a man must have a certain readiness and 
fitness for this purpose ; and above all things he must have God 
to advise him to occupy this office (vv. 16, 17; vii. 40), as God 
advised Socrates to occupy the place of one who confutes error. 
Why then do you act at hazard in things of the greatest import- 
ance? Leave it to those who are able to do it, and to do it 
well.” And again (iii. 22), ‘He who without God attempts so 
great a matter, is hateful to God,” 
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26. éy® roivuy. Instead of going on with his exhortation. to 
others, he looks to himself. He cannot dispense with painful 
effort. ‘I for my part, therefore, am so running, as one with no 
uncertain course.’ He knew the goal quite well, and he knew 
the road which led to it (Gal. ii. 2). Here ovrws anticipates as 
(iv. 1), which adds weight to the view that in v 24 odrus 
anticipates iva. But ovrws tpéyw does not make it probable that 
ovrws tpéxere is indicative. To render ov« ddyAws ‘not without 
certainty of reaching the goal’ makes it almost contradict the 
fear expressed in py tus addximos yéevwpa. Scio guod petam et 
guomodo (Beng.) is better. In N.T., rotvwy generally begins a 
sentence (see on Luke xx. 25 and cf. Heb. xiii. 13): St Paul 
has the usual classical order (cf, Wisd. i. 11, viii. 9). Nowhere 
else in the Bible is a8yAws found: but see 2 Mac. vii. 34; 
Phil. iii, 14. 

odtws wuxtedw. ‘I so box as smiting not the air.’ It is 
unlikely that he means ‘I do not smite the azz, but I beat my 
body,’ in which case pov 76 céua would have preceded trwmidla, 
and it is rash to say that ov« negatives dépa, because the negative 
of dépwv would have been uy. We may regard ovx dépa dépwv as 
one term, ‘no air-smiter’: he uses his fists as one in deadly 
earnest, and does not miss: he plants his blow. And od with 
participles still survives in N.T., where the writer feels “that the 
proper negative for a statement of downright fact is ov.” 


There are eleven other instances in Paul: four in 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9; two 
in a quotation in Gal. iv. 27 ; one each in Rom. ix. 25; Gal. iv. 8; Phil. 
iii, 3; Col. ii. 19; 1 Thess. ii. 4. See also Matt. xvii. 11; Luke vi. 42; 
John’x: 12; Acts\vil. 5, xxvi. 225-xxvill. 175/193) Heb; xi. 1,35 .5) ber. 
i. 8 (see Hort), and a quotation in ii. 10. J. H. Moulton (G7. i. p. 231) 
gives numerous illustrations from papyri, and concludes with a remark 
which applies to this passage. ‘‘ The closeness of the participle to the 
indicative in the kinds of sentence found in this list makes the survival of 
ov natural.” See Blass, § 75. 5. 

‘Beating the air,” whether literally or metaphorically, is common in 
literature. Virgil’s Dares (den. v. 377), verberat ictibus auras, and 
Lntelius vires tn ventum effudit (446) may occur to any one; also 
ventosque lacesstt tctzbus (xii. 105; Geor. iii. 233). Ovid, AZedz. vii. 786, 
vacuos exercet tn aera morsus. Valerius Flaccus, Arg. iv. 302, vacuas 
agit inconsulta per auras brachia. Hom. J/, xx. 446, tpis Snépa tuwe 
Bafeiav. Cf. also els dépa adel (xiv. 9). But we are not to under- 
stand the Apostle as speaking of practising boxing: both rpéxw and 
muxrevw refer to the actual contest. We see the close of it in 2 Tim. 
AVN Tighe 


27. GdN bromdto .. . Soukaywyd. ‘But I bruise my body 
black and blue and lead it along as a bond-servant.’ The 
renderings of trwmdfw (lit. give a black eye by hitting 76 
tawmuov) are various ; castigo (Vulg.), Zivtdum facto (d), contundo 
(Beza), subigo (Calv.). See on Luke xviii. 5, where Vulg. has 
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sugillo.* tis perhaps too much to say that St Paul regards his 
body,as an antagonist. Rather, it is something which becomes 
a bad master, if it is not made to be a good servant. It is like 
the horses ina chariot race, which must be kept well in hand by 
whip and rein if the prize is to be secured. The Apostle was 
no Gnostic, regarding the body as incurably evil, and here he 
says capa and not cdpé. But the body must be made the d0iAos of 
the spirit. Nowhere else in the Bible does dovAaywyis occur: cf. 
bavi in Rom. vi. 18, 22. The purpose of bovdaywya i is rod 
power Bovhebay 7G dpapria (Rom. vi. 6). Ignatius recalls what 
follows (77al//. 12). See Lietzmann, Greek Papyri, p. 6. 

pA wes Bhos xnpdbas abres Gbdnipos yévwpar. The thought 
of possible failure, which is just discernible in v. 23, is here 
expressed with full distinctness, and the metaphor of contests in 
the games perhaps still continues. There was a kypv— at the 
games who announced the coming contest and called out the 
competitors: “ Then our herald, in accordance with the prevail- 
ing practice, will first summon the runner” (Plat. Laws, viii. p. 
833). This the Apostle had done in preaching the Gospel; he 
had proclaimed, virus tpéxere, va xatorAdPyre. But he was not 
only the herald to summon competitors and teach them the 
conditions of the contest; he was a competitor himself. How 
tragic, therefore, if one who had instructed others as to the rules 
to be observed for winning the prize, should himself be rejected 
for having transgressed them!{ Excepting Heb. vi. 8, dd0xpos 
is found only in Paul: 2 Cor. xiii, 5-7; Rom. i. 28; Tit. i 16; 
2 Tim. iit. 3: S6xupos also (xi. 19) is mainly Pauline. ‘Manifestly 
exclusion from the contest, as not being qualified, is not the 
meaning; he represents himself as running and fighting: it is 
exclusion from the prize that is meant.{ He might prove to be 
disqualified. His effective preaching and his miracles (x. 9-11, 
xiv. 18, 19; 2 Cor. xii 12; Rom. xv. 18, 19; Gal iii. 5) will 
avail nothing if he has broken the rules of the course (see on 
Matt vii 22, 23). Ln quo monentur omnes, ut timendo sperent et 
speranda timeant, quatenus spes foweat laborantes ct timor incitet 
negligentes (Atto). Ita certus est de proemio, ut timeat illud 
amittere; et ita metuit amittere, ut certus sit de co(Herv.). Potest 


*CEL Cie. Tue. &% 17, Ind pugiles cacstilus contust ne ingemiscunt 
quidem, gladiatores quae plazas perferunt, uxipere plagam malunt quam 
tut pitt VUaTe. 

+ ‘ These is one that is wise and teacheth many, and yet is unprofitable to 
his own soul’ (Ecclus. xxxvii. 19), pos soputiy torus vty abrg copts 
Menander 


aca tial peach abd tae vichien, weed ne Sinkeilh Ghateaoa 

for his services. Nexo proclaimed his own success at the games, and thus 
with the heeskte. Victorem st ips pronunciabat: qua de causa et 

pracconia ubigue contendit (Suet. Nero, 24). 
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etiam conjungt cum supertore dicto, in hunc modum ; Ne Evangelio 
defrauder, cujus alii mea opera fiunt participes (Calv.). 
brwmidgw (NA BC D* 17) is to be preferred to tromid{w(F GK LP), 
brwmiéw (D8), or vroméfw (22). ‘ Keep under’ (AV.) is from tromdfw. 
For oGyua F has oréua. For dddéxipos, reprobus (Vulg.), rejectaneus (Beza). 
Schmiedel suspects vv. 24-27 as an interpolation, 


X. 1-XI. 1. THESE PRINCIPLES APPLIED. 


The fear expressed in ix. 27 suggests the case of the 
Israelites, who, through want of self-control, lost the promised 
prize. They presumed on their privileges, and fell into idolatry, 
which they might have resisted (1-13). This shows the danger 
of idolatry: and idol-feasts are really idolatry, as the parallels of 
the Christian Eucharist and of the Jewish sacrifices show. Idol- 
feasts must always be avoided (14-22). Idol-meats need not 
always be avoided, but only when the fact that they have been 
sacrificed to idols is pointed out by the scrupulous (23-xi. 1). 


X. 1-18. Take warning from the fall of our fathers in 
the wilderness. Distrust yourselves. Trust in God. 


1The risk of being rejected is real. Our ancestors had 
extraordinary advantages, such as might seem to ensure success. 
They were all of them protected by the cloud, and they all 
passed safely through the sea, and all pledged themselves to 
trust in Moses by virtue of their trustful following of the cloud 
and their trustful march in the sea; all ate the same supernatural 
food, and all drank the same supernatural drink ; for they used 
to drink from a supernatural Rock which attended them, and the 
Rock was really a manifestation of the Messiah. ° Yet, in spite 
of these amazing advantages, the vast majority of them frustrated 
the good purpose of God who granted these mercies. This is 
manifest ; for they were overthrown by Him in the wilderness. 

6 Now all these experiences of theirs happened as examples 
which we possess for our guidance, to warn us against lusting 
after evil things, just as those ancestors of ours actually did. 
7 And so you must not fall into idolatry, as some of them fell ; 
even as it stands written, The people sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to sport. ®And let us not be led on to 
commit fornication, as some of them committed, and died in a 
single day, 23,000 of them. %And let us not strain beyond all 
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bounds the Lord’s forbearance, as some of them strained it, and 
were destroyed, one after another, by serpents. 1°Nor yet 
murmur ye, which is just what some of them did, and were 
destroyed forthwith by the destroying angel. 1! Now all these 
experiences by way of example occurred one after another to 
them, and they were recorded with a view to admonishing us, 
unto whom the ends of the ages, with their weight of authority, 
have come down. 1!* Therefore if, like our forefathers, you think 
that you are standing securely, beware lest self-confidence cause 
you, in like manner, to fall. + And you can avoid falling. No 
temptation has taken you other than a man can withstand. Yes, 
you may trust God; He will not let you be tempted beyond your 
strength. While He arranges the temptation to brace your 
character, He will also arrange the necessary way of escape, and 
the certainty that He wlll do this will give you strength to 
endure. 


1. OU behw . . . ddeNpoi. See on xii. 1. The ydp shows the 
connexion with what precedes: ‘Failure through lack of self- 
discipline is not an imaginary peril: if you lack it, your great 
spiritual gifts will not save you from disaster.’ * 

ot matépes Hay. Just as Christ spoke of the ancestors of the 
Jews as ‘your fathers’ (Matt. xxiil. 32; Luke xi. 47; John vi. 
49), so the Apostle calls them ‘our fathers’: some members of 
the Church of Corinth were Jews, and the expression, was literally 
true of them, as of St Paul. But he may mean that the Israelites 
were the spiritual ancestors of all Christians. In Gal. vi. 16 
‘the Israel of God’ means the whole body of believers. Clem. 
Rom. (Cor. 60) uses trois ratpdow ypav in the same sense, and 
speaks to the Corinthians of Jacob (4), and Abraham (31) as 
6 raTnp npav. See on Rom. iv. t. 

mdvtes. The emphatic repetition in each clause marks the 
contrast with ovx év rots wAeioow (v. 5). All, without exception, 
shared these great privileges, but not even a majority (in fact 
only two) secured the blessing which God offered them. No 
privilege justifies a sense of security: privilege must be used 
with fear and trembling. 

éwd thy vedédnv. ‘Under the cloud’ which every one 
remembers (Exod. xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 19, 24, xl. 38; etc). The 


* The ‘ Moreover’ of AV. is from a false reading 5é (8&8 K L, Syrr.): the 
evidence for ydp is overwhelming. It introduces further justification of his 
demand that they should imitate him in his forbearance and Evtsagung. 
The od 6. vas ayy. (xii. 1;-2 Cor. i. 8; Rom. i. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 13) 
implies no reproach: contrast ovk oldate (iii. 16, v. 6, vi. 2, etc.), 
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acc. perhaps indicates movement. They marched with the 
cloud above them.* The pillar of fire is not mentioned, as 
less suitable for the figurative é¢Bamricavro which follows: 
Wisd. xix. 7. 


2. eis tov Mwiionv éB. ‘They received baptism unto Moses,’ 
as a sign of allegiance to him and trust in him; or ‘into Moses,’ 
as a pledge of union with him. Comparison with baptism ‘into 
Christ’ (Rom. vi. 3 ; Gal. iii. 27) is suggested, and it is implied 
that the union with Moses which was the saving of the Israelites 
was in some way analogous to the union with Christ which was 
the salvation of the Corinthians. Throughout the paragraph, 
the incidents are chosen from the Pentateuch with a view to 
parallels with the condition of the Corinthian Christians. The 
Israelites had had a baptism into Moses, just as the Corinthians 
had had a baptism into Christ. For a contrast between Christ 
and Moses, see Heb. iii. 1-6. With the aor. mid. compare 
areXovcacGe, vi. II ; with the eis, Acts xix. 3. 

év th vepéhyn kat év tH Oaddoon. Both cloud and sea 
represent “the element in which their typical baptism took 
place.” To make the cloud the Holy Spirit and the sea the water 
is forced and illogical ; both are material and watery elements, and 
both refer to the water in baptism. In what follows it is the 
material elements in the Eucharist which are indicated. 


Editors are divided between ¢Bamricayro (B K L P) and é8amrlcéycav 
(8 ACDEFG). But the latter looks like a correction to the expression 
which was generally used of Christian baptism (i. 13, 15, xii. 13; etc.). 
Cf. vi. 11. 


8. 10 at7d BpGpa mveupatixdy. The manna which typified the 
bread in the Eucharist (Jn. vi. 31, 32) was ‘spiritual’ as being 
of supernatural origin, dptos dyyéAwy (Ps. xxviii. 25), dyyéAov 
tpopy (Wisd. xvi. 20). In all three passages, as here and Neh. 
ix. 15, 20, the aorist is used throughout ;—quite naturally, of an 
act which is past, and the repetition of which is not under 
consideration. It is possible that wvevparixoy also means that 
“the immediate relief and continuous supply of their bodily 
needs tended to have an effect upon their spirit; that is, to 
strengthen their faith” (Massie). Jsvaelitis, una cum cibo corporis, 
alimentum animarum datum est (Beng.). Others take it as 
meaning that the manna and the water had a spiritual or 
allegorical meaning. It is remarkable that St Paul chooses the 
manna and the rock, and not any of the Jewish sacrifices, as 


* Onkelos paraphrases Deut. xxxiii. 3 ; ‘‘ With power He brought them 
out of Egypt, they were led under Thy cloud ; they journeyed according to 
Thy word.” Onkelos is said to have been, like St Paul, a disciple of 
Gamaliel. Cf. Ps. cv. 30. 
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parallels to the Eucharist. In class. Grk. raya is more common 
than zopa. 


WH. bracket the first 7d adré, which 8*, Aeth. omit, while A C* omit 
avté: but ro avré is very strongly attested (N° BC? DEF GK LP, Latt.). 
MSS. vary between mv. Bp. éd. (N* BC? P), Bp. mv. eo. (REDE FGKL), 
and mv. é¢. Bp. (A 17). A omits the second airé, and again there is 
difference as to the order; mv. ém, méua (NABCP), wéua mv. én. 
(DEFGKL). 


4. émwvov yap €k mv. dkodouSodons wétpas. ‘For they used to 
drink from a spiritual rock accompanying them,’ or ‘from a 
spiritual accompanying rock.’ The change to the imperfect is 
here quite intelligible: they habitually made use of a source 
which was always at hand. It is not so easy to determine the 
thought which lies at the back of this statement. That the 
wording of the passage has been influenced by the Jewish legend 
about a rock following the Israelites in their wanderings and 
supplying them with water, is hardly doubtful; but that the 
Apostle believed the legend is very doubtful. In its oldest form, 
the legend made the well of Beer (Num. xxi. 16f.) follow the 
Israelites ; afterwards it was the rock of Kadesh (Num. xx. 1 f.) 
which did so, or a stream flowing from the rock. St Paul seems 
to take up this Rabbinic fancy and give it a spiritual meaning. 
The origin of the allusion is interesting, but not of great import- 
ance: further discussion by Driver (Zxfosttor, 3rd series, ix. pp. 
15 f.); Thackeray, pp. 195, 204f.; Selbie (Hastings, DZ. art. 
‘Rock’); Abbott (Ze Son of Man, pp. 648 f., 762). 

Of much more importance is the unquestionable evidence of 
the Apostle’s belief in the pre-existence of Christ. He does not 
say, ‘And the rock zs Christ,’ which might mean no more than, 
‘And the rock is a type of Christ,’ but, ‘And the rock was 
Christ.’ In Gal. iv. 24, 25 he uses the present tense, Hagar and 
Sarah ‘ave two covenants,’ z.e. represent them, are typical of 
them. Similarly, in the interpretation of parables (Matt. xiii. 
19-23, 37-38) we have ‘is’ throughout. The 7 implies that 
Christ was the source of the water which saved the Israelites 
from perishing of thirst ; there was a real Presence of Christ in 
the element which revived their bodies and strengthened their 
faith, The comment of Herveius, Sze solet logut Scriptura, res 
significantes tangam illas quae significantur appellans, is true, but 
inadequate; it overlooks the difference between éom and jv. 
We have an approach to this in Wisd. xi. 4, where the Israelites 
are represented as calling on the Divine Wisdom in their thirst, 
and it is Wisdom which grants the water. Philo (Quod deterius 
potiort, p. 176) speaks of the Divine Wisdom as a solid rock 
which gives imperishable sustenance to those who desired it ; 
and he then goes on to identify the rock with the manna. The 
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pre-existence of Christ is implied in érraxevoev (2 Cor. viii. 9), 
in éEarécretrev 6 Meds Tov vidv airov (Gal. iv. 4), and in 6 Weds rov 
éavTod vidv méuwas (Rom. viii. 3). Cf. Phil. ii. 5, 6, and see 
Jiilicher, Paulus u. Jesus, p. 31; J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, 
p. 64; Walther, Pauli Christentum Jesu Evangelium, p. 24. 
Justin (Z7y. 114) probably had this passage in his mind when 
he wrote of dying for the name ris xaAjs wérpas, kal Cov vowp 
Tats Kapdiats Bpvovoys, Kat morilovayns tos PBovAopévovs TO THS 
Cwys vowp mtv. By the statement that the life-saving rock was 
a manifestation of the power of Christ, present with the Israelites, 
the Apostle indicates that the legend, at which he seems to 
glance in dxoAovfovens, is not to be believed literally. What 
clearly emerges is that, as the Israelites had something anal- 
ogous to Baptism, so also they had something analogous to the 
Eucharist ; and this is the only passage in N.T. in which the 
two sacraments are mentioned together. 


MSS. vary between 7 mérpa de (N B D*%), 7 d¢ aérpa (A C D? K L P), 
and zrérpa dé (F G). 


5. GAN’ ovk ev Tots TAElooty adTav nEddkynoey 6 Oeds. * Howbeit, 
not with most of them was God well pleased.’ Although a// of 
them had great blessings (and, in particular, those which re- 
sembled the two sacraments which the Corinthian Church 
enjoyed), there were very few in whom God’s gracious purpose 
respecting them could be fulfilled. In ov év rots rAcioow we 
have a mournful understatement: only two, Caleb and Joshua, 
entered the Promised Land (Num. xiv. 30-32). A// the rest, 
thousands in number, though they entered the lists, were dis- 
qualified, a8dx.pou éyévovro (ix. 27), by their misconduct. 

In the Epistles, the evidence as to the augment of eddoxéw varies greatly ; 
in i. 21, evddxyoev is undisputed; here the balance favours 7U6. (A B* C): 
see WH. II. Votes p. 162. 

The construction evd. év rue is characteristic of LXX and N.T., while 
Polybius and others write edd. rue: but exceptions both ways are found 


(2 Thess. ii. 12; 1 Mac. i. 43). In Matt. xii. 18 and Heb. x. 6 we have 
the accusative. 


kateotpaOnoay yap ev TH epypw. The ydp introduces a justi- 
fication of the previous statement. God cannot have been well 
pleased with them, /or xatéotpwoev airods ev TH épjyw (Num. 
xiv. 16). They did not die a natural death; their death was 
a judicial overthrow. The verb is frequent in Judges and 
2 Maccabees ; cf. Eur. Her. Hur. 1000: nowhere else in N.T. It 
gives a graphic picture, the desert strewn with dead (Heb. iii. 17). 


6. Taira S€ tro Hav eyeryPyoar. ‘Now these things came 
to pass as examples for us to possess.’ The examples were of 
two kinds; Jeneficia quae populus accepit et peccata quae idem 
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admisit (Beng.). The one kind was being followed; the Cor- 
inthians had sacraments and spiritual gifts: they must take care 
that the other kind was avoided. This is better than under- 
standing tvo in the sense of types, the Israelites being types 
and the Corinthians antitypes; in which case nav would be the 
subjective genitive.* Origen understands it in the sense of 
examples to warn us. The transition from rvos (rirw) as ‘the 
mark of a blow’ (John xx. 25) to ‘the stamp of a die,’ and 
thence to any ‘copy,’ is easy. But a ‘copy’ may be a thing to 
be copied, and hence rvzros comes to mean ‘ pattern’ or ‘ example.’ 
See Milligan on 1 Thess. 1. 7. Deus, inguit, tllos puniendo 
tanguam in tabula nobis severitatem suam repraesentavit, ut inde 
edocti timere discamus(Calv.). La potissimum delicta memorantur, 
guae ad Corinthios admonendos pertinent (Beng.). See Weinel, 
St Paul, pp. 58, 59. 

eis TO pr etvat, This confirms the view that rvos does not 
mean ‘types,’ but examples for guidance, ‘to the intent that we 
should not be.’ In saying e@vac ériOupyrds rather than émrOupety 
he is probably thinking of éxe? €6aav tov aodv Tov emibupyTHy 
(Num. xi. 34). The substantive occurs nowhere else in N.T. 

KaQws Kdketvor émeQUpnoav. ‘ Even as they also lusted.’ The 
kat is not logical, and perhaps ought to be omitted in translation ; 
it means ‘they as well as you,’ which assumes that the Corinthians 
have done what they are here charged not to do: cf. 1 Thess. iv. 
13. Longing for past heathen pleasures may be meant. 


7. pnde eidwdoddtpar yiveoOe. ‘Neither become ye idolaters.’ 
The pée is not logical ; it puts a species on a level with its genus. 
‘Lusting after evil things’ is the class, of which idolatry and 
fornication are instances; and the p<, ‘nor yet,’ implies that 
idolatry isa new class. It was, however, the most important of 
the special instances, because of its close connexion with the 
Corinthian question. But this is another point in which Greek 
idiom is sometimes rather illogical. We should say ‘ 7herefore 
do not become.’ The tives is another understatement, like ovix 
év Tots wAcioow; the passage quoted shows that the whole people 
took part in the idolatry. St Paul seems to be glancing at the 
extreme case in viii. 10, of a Christian showing his superior 
yvoous by sitting at an idol-banquet in an idol-temple. Such 
conduct does amount to taking part in idolatrous rites. The 
Apostle intimates, more plainly than before, that the danger 
of actual idolatry is not so imaginary as the Corinthians i in their 
enlightened emancipation supposed. 

mwaigew. The quotation is the LXX of Exod. xxxii. 6, and 

* This would imply that the Corinthians were predestined to fall as the 
Israelites did. 
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we know that the ‘play’ or ‘sport’ included xopo/, which Moses 
saw as he drew near.* These dances would be in honour of the 
golden calf, like those of David in honour of the Ark of God, as 
he brought it back (2 Sam. vi. 14). The quotation, therefore, 
indicates an idolatrous banquet followed by idolatrous sport. 

Calvin asks why the Apostle mentions the banquet and the 
sport, which were mere accessories, and says nothing about the 
adoration of the image, which was the essence of the idolatry. 
He replies that it was in these accessories that some Corinthians 
thought that they might indulge. None of them thought that 
they might go so far as to join in idolatrous worship. 

No doubt éa7ep (& A B D® L) before yéypazrat is to be preferred to ws 
(C D* KP), and perhaps wetv (B* D* F G) to meetv (A BBC DDE K LP): 
mtv (&) supports weiy.. See on ix. 4. 

8. The relationship of idol-worship and fornication is often 
very close, and was specially so at Corinth (Jowett, ‘On the 
Connexion of Immorality and Idolatry,’ Zp. of St Paul, 1. p. 
70). Hence fornication is taken as the second instance of 
lusting after evil things. In the matter of Baal-Peor (Num. xxv. 
I-g), to which allusion is made here, it was the intimacy with 
the strange women which led to participation in the idolatrous 
feasts, not vice versa as the RV. suggests; ‘the people began to 
commit whoredom with the daughters of Moab: jor they called 
the people unto the sacrifices of their gods.’ It is remarkable 
that precisely at this point the Apostle changes the form of this 
exhortation and passes from the 2nd pers. (yiveo@e) to the rst 
(zopvevwyev), thus once more putting himself on a level with his 
readers. But there is nothing in the brief reference to the sins 
of the Israelites to show that, when the Moabite women invited 
the Israelites to the sacrifices of their gods, immoral intercourse 
had preceded the invitation.t In Wisd. xiv. 12 the connexion 
between idolatry and fornication and the consequent destruction 
are pointed out; ’Apxy yap mropveias émivoia cidddAwv, edpeces Sé 
avtav POopa Cwns, where the rendering ‘sfirztual fornication’ 
(AV.) is unnecessary, and probably incorrect. 

Emevav pd tpepa etkoot Tpets xtALddes. Here we have, in the 
most literal sense, POopa wns. In Num. xxv. 9 the number is 


* Aristoph. Ran. 450, Tov huérepov tpdrov Tov Kadduxopwrarov malfovres. 
The verb is found nowhere else in N.T. In LXX it is frequent. 

+ But in Num. xxv. we have two different stories combined and somewhat 
confused: vv. I-5 come from one source, vv. 6-18 from another. The 
locality in one case is Shittim, in the other Peor; the god in one case is 
presumably Kemosh the God of Moab, but he is called in both cases the 
Baal of Peor ; the punishment in one case is execution by the judges, in the 
other plagues sent by God ; the cause of the evil in one case is Moatite, in 
‘he other Midianite. See Gray, Mamdbers, pp. 380 f., and cf. the interchange 
of Ishmaelite with Midianite, Gen. xxxvii. 25-36. 
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24,000. St Paul quotes from memory, without verifying, the 
exact number being unimportant. But harmonizers suggest that 
1ooo were slain by the judges; or that 23,000 and 24,000 are 
round numbers for a figure which lay between the two; or that, 
of the 24,000 who died of the plague, 23,000 died on one day.* 
All these suggestions are the result of a ‘weak’ (viii. 9 f., ix. 22) 
theory of inspiration ; and the first does not avoid the charge of 
error, for we are told that ‘those that died by the plague were 
24,000.’ For érecay see 1 Chron. xxi. 14. 


For ropvevwpev (& A BD? E) and érépvevaav (zbzd.) D* F G have éxrop- 
vevwpev and eferdpyvevoay from LXX of Num. xxv. I. Excepting Jude 7, 
the compound is not found in N.T. érecay (NA BC D* FGP 17) is to 
be preferred to recov (D? K L): see W H. 11. Notes p. 164. 8? ACD? 
KLP insert év before wed: N*BD* FG, Latt. omit. ‘In one day’ 
augments the terror of the punishment. 


9. pndé exrrerpdLwpev tov Kiptov. ‘Neither let us sorely tempt 
the Lord,’ try Him out and out, provoke Him to the uttermost, 
till His longsuffering ceases. This the Israelites did by their 
frequent rebellion. It is rather fanciful to connect this with z. 8, 
as v. 8 is connected with v. 7. It is true that “‘ fornication leads 
to tempting God”; but is that the Apostle’s reason for passing 
from opvevwpev to éxrepdfopev? The compound occurs (in 
quotations from LXX of Deut. vi. 16) Matt. iv. 7; Luke iv. 12; 
also Luke x. 25; in LXX, both of man trying God (Ps. Ixxviii. 
18), and of God trying man (Deut. viii. 2, 16). It implies pro- 
longed and severe testing. See on iii. 18. Here the meaning is 
that God was put to the proof, as to whether He had the will 
and the power to punish. In class. Grk. éxepdicOat is used. 
It is doubtful whether the Apostle is thinking of anything more 
definite than the general frailty and faultiness of the Corinthian 
Christians. Misuse of the gift of tongues (Theodoret) and a 
craving for miracles (Chrysostom) are not good conjectures. 

bwd tov Shewv amddduvTo. ‘Perished day by day by the 
serpents.’ The imperfect marks the continual process, and the 
article points to the well-known story. ‘ Perished’=‘were de- 
stroyed,’ and hence to is admissible. In class. Grk. io is 
used of the agent after an intrans. verb, but it is not very 
frequent in N.T. We have wdoyew imo, Matt. xvii. 12 and 
1 Thess. ii. 14, where Milligan quotes from papyri, Biay récywv 
éxdatore tro ‘Exvoews. See Winer, p. 462. 


We may safely prefer rév Kipuov (8 BCP 17, Aeth. Arm.) to rd 
Xpuréy (DEFGKL, Latt.) or rév Gedy (A). No doubt Xpioréy, if 
original, might have been changed to Kvpiov or Oedy because of the diffi- 





* The mg ijyépg increases the horror : omnia ademit Una dies t-rfesta tabt 
tot praemia vitae (Lucr. iii, 9, 11): cf. Rev. xviii. 8. 
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culty of supposing that the Israelites in the wilderness tempted Christ. 
On the other hand, either Xpurév or Gedy might be a gloss to explain 
the meaning of Kvpuov. Epiphanius says that Marcion substituted Xpuordv 
for Kvpiov, that the Apostle might not appear to assert the lordship of 
Christ. Whatever may be the truth about this, it is rash to say that 
‘*Marcion was right in thinking that the reading Kupvoy identifies the 
Lord Jehovah of the narrative with the historical Jesus Christ.” It is safer 
to say with Hort on 1 Pet. ii. 3, ‘‘ No such identification can be clearly 
made out in the N.T.” But see on Rom. x. 12,13. Inthe N.T. 6 Kupios 
commonly means ‘our Lord’; but this is by no means always the case, and 
here it almost certainly means Jehovah, as Num. xxi. 4-9 and Ps. Ixxvili. 18 
imply. There seems to be no difference in LXX between Képios and 
6 Kidpios, and in N.T. we can lay down no rule that Képios means God 
and 6 Képuos Christ. See Bigg on 1 Pet. i. 3, 25, ii. 3, ill. 15; Nestle, 
Text. Crit. of N.T. p. 307. 

kabws twes (NABCD*FGP 17) rather than kaOds xal ruves 
(D?EKL).  éelpacay (ABD*® KL) rather than éferelpacay (& C D* 
FG P17), the latter being an assimilation to éxmecpagwuev. It is more 
difficult to decide between dmd)\Xuv70 (N A B) and arwdovro (CD EFG 
K LP): but da@\duvT0 would be more likely to be changed to daédovro 
(vw. 10) than wice versa. 


10. pydé yoyyv£etre. Rebellious discontent of any kind is 
forbidden ; and there is nothing said as to the persons against 
whom, or the things about which, murmuring is likely to take 
place. But the warning instance (ka@dzep tives) can hardly 
refer to anything but that of the people against Moses and 
Aaron for the punishment of Korah and his company (Num. 
xvi. 41 f.), for we know of no other case in which the murmurers 
were punished with death.* From this, and the return to the 
and pers. (yoyyvéere), we may conjecture that the Apostle is 
warning those who might be disposed to murmur against him 
for his punishment of the incestuous person, and for his severe 
rebukes in this letter.t 

bd tod ddoBpevtod. Not Satan, but the destroying angel 
sent by God to smite the people with pestilence. The Apostle 
assumes that there was such an agent, as in the slaying of the 
firstborn (rov 6XcOpevovra, Exod. xii. 23), and in the plague that 
punished David (2 Sam. xxiv. 16; dyyeAos Kupiov e€oAcOpevuw, 
1 Chron. xxi. 12), and in the destruction of the Assyrians 
(2 Chron. xxxil. 21; Ecclus. xlviii. 21). Cf. Acts xii. 23: Heb. 
xi. 28. Vulg. has ad exterminatore, Calv. a vastatore ; in Heb. 
xi. 28 Vulg. has guz vastabat, in Exod. xii. 23 percussor. The 
angelology and demonology of the Jews was confused and 
unstable. Satan is sometimes the destroyer (Wisd. ii. 24). By 
introducing sin he brought men under the power of death; 


* The murmuring against the report of the spies can hardly be meant, for 
that was punished by the murmurers dying off in the wilderness, not by any 
special destruction (Num. xiv. I, 2, 29). 

+ It is perhaps for this reason that he changes from dowep to xaOdrep, 
which implies the very closest resemblance, ‘ exactly as.’ 
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Rom. .v. 12; Heb. ii. 14; John viii. 44. Nowhere else in the 
Bible does éAoGpevrys occur. 


“Assimilation has produced four corruptions of the text in this verse : 
yoyyigere (A BC K LP, Vulg. Syrr. Aeth.) has been corrected to yoyyv- 
Swuev (N DE FG): ka@dmep (8 BP) has been corrected to xa#ws (AC D 
EFGKL): KL inserts cat before tives: and A corrects dirwdovTo to 
amwd\vvTo. 


1l. taita S€ tumKds cuvéBawey éxeivors. ‘Now these things 
by way of lesson happened one after another to them’: em- 
phasis on ékeivors. The imperfect sets forth the enumerated 
events as in process of happening; the singular sums them up 
as one series. In v. 6 we had the plural, éyev7Oncav, attention 
being directed to the separate rvzo in vv. 1-5 ; moreover, there 
may be attraction to tvmo, Winer, p. 645. 

€ypdgy Sé m. v- Hy. ‘And were written for our admonition,’ 
ne similiter peccantes similia patiamur. ‘The written record was 
of no service to those who had been punished; guéd enim 
mortuis prodesset historia? vivis autem guo modo prodesset, nisi 
aliorum exemplis admoniti resipiscerent? (Calv.). Note the 
change from imperfect to aorist. 

eis os TA TEAM TOV aidvwr KatdvTyoev, ‘Unto whom the ends 
of the ages have reached.’ The common meaning of xatavraw 
in N.T. is ‘reach one’s destination’: see on xiv. 36. The point 
of the statement here is obscure. ‘The ages’ are “the successive 
periods in the history of humanity, and perhaps also the parallel 
periods for different nations and parts of the world” (Hort on ém’ 
éoxarov Tav xpovev, I Pet. i. 20).* In what sense have the ends 
of these ages reached us as their destination? ‘The ends’ of 
them implies that each one of them is completed and summed 
up; and the sum-total has come down to us for whom it was 
intended. That would seem to mean that we reap the benefit 
of the experience of all these completed ages. Such an inter- 
pretation comes as a fit conclusion to a passage in which the 
Corinthians are exhorted to take the experiences of the Israelites 
as lessons for themselves. Pluvalis habet vim magnam: omnia 
concurrunt et ad summam veniunt ; beneficia et pericula, poenae 
et praemia (Beng.). 

Or it may mean that the ends of the ages have reached us, 
and therefore we are already in a new age, which is the final 

* The education of the Gentiles went on side by side with the education 
of the Jews, and both streams met in the Christian Church. ‘* The Church 
is the heir of the spiritual training of mankind” (Findlay). The temptation 
to make 7a 7. ray ai. singular produced corruptions ; 2 guos finds sacculorum 
devenit (Iren. IV. xiv. 3), 2% guos finis seculorum obvenit (Aug. De cat. rud. 
3). Tert. preserves the plural; ad nos commonendos, in quos fines aevorum 


decucurrerunt (Marc. v. 7); also Vulg. ; ad correptionem nostram, in quos 
jines seculorum devenerunt, 
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one and will be short (vii. 29: see Westcott on Heb. ix. 26 and 
1 John ii. 18). The interpretation will then be that “the last 
act in the drama of time is begun” (Rutherford), and therefore 
the warnings contained in these examples ought at once to be 
laid to heart. The Day of Judgment is near and may come at 
any moment (xvi. 22) ; it is madness not to be watchful. 


AV. has ‘ Now all these things,’ and ‘all’ is well supported ; raira dé 
mévra (CK LP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm.); mdvra 6¢ ratra (8 DE FG, 
Aeth.); AB17, Theb. omit rdvra: Orig. and Tert. sometimes omit. 
The fact that mdvra is inserted in different positions, and that insertion is 
more intelligible than omission, justifies exclusion. tumuxés (N ABC KP, 
Vulg. 2 figura) is to be preferred to ruron (DEF GL), and cuvéBawer 
(8 BC K L) to cvvéBawov (A DEF GL), which looks like assimilation to 
v. 63 also karqvrnKev (N B D* FG) to carqyrncev (A C D? K L). 


12,13. The Apostle adds two admonitions: to those who 
are so self-confident that they think that they have no need 
to be watchful; and to those that are so despondent that they 
think that it is useless to struggle with temptation. 


12. “Qote. See on iii. 21. ‘So then, let him that thinketh 
that he is standing securely beware lest he fall’; z.e. fall from 
his secure position and become décxuos. The Apostle does 
not question the man’s opinion of his condition; he takes 
the security for granted: but there is danger in feeling secure, 
for this leads to carelessness. Perhaps there is special reference 
to feeling secure against contamination from idol-feasts. It is 
less likely that there is a reference to one who ‘thinks that 
through the sacrament he 7fso facto possesses eternal life with 
God.” See Rom. xi. 20, xiv. 4. My toivuy emi rH ordoea ppove 
péya, GAAG prddrrov tHv mrdow (Chrys. ). 

Both AV. and RV. disregard the difference between dove 
here and dw-7ep in v. 14, translating both ‘wherefore.’ In 
Phil. ii. 12, AV. has ‘wherefore,’ and RV. ‘so then,’ for dove. 
Vulg. rightly distinguishes, with ztagve here and propier quod in 
v. 14. Avdmep indicates more strongly than oore that what 
follows is a reasoned result of what precedes. 


13. weipacpss Spas od etdnpev. An appeal to their past 
experience. Hitherto they have had no highly exceptional, 
superhuman temptations, but only such as commonly assail 
men, and therefore such as a man can endure. The rtvzou just 
mentioned show that others have had similar temptations. 
This ought to encourage them with regard to the future, which 
he goes on to consider. It is reading too much into the verse 
to suppose that Corinthians had been pleading that they must 
go to idol-feasts; otherwise they might be persecuted and 
tempted to apostatize. In three of his letters, however (to the 
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Alexandrians, to the clergy of Samosata, and to Acacius and 
others), Basil applies this text to persecution (Z//. 139, 219, 256). 
With e{Angdev compare Wisd. xi. 12; Luke v. 26, vii. 16, ix. 39. 

muotds S€ 6 Oeds. ‘On the contrary, God is faithful,’ zd est 
verax in hac promissione, ut sit semper nobiscum (Herv.). Both 
AV. and RV. have ‘but’ for dé But the opposition is to what 
is negatived in what precedes; this clause continues the en- 
couragement already given. The perfect tense (ov« cidndev) 
brings us down to the present moment; there never has 
been zeipacpos py avOpeémuos. In addition to this there is the 
certainty that God will never prove faithless: est certus custos 
suorum (Calv.). 

Ss otk édoet Suds. ‘And therefore He will not suffer you to 
be tempted beyond what ye are able to endure.’ This follows 
from His faithfulness, ‘as being one who will not allow,’ etc. 
For a similar use of 6s see 1 Tim. 11. 4. 

GANG Torjoer K.t.A. ‘But will provide, with the temptation, 
the way of escape also.’ ‘A way to escape’ (AV.) ignores the 
article before éxBaow, ‘the necessary way of escape,’ the one 
suitable for such a difficulty. The ovv and the articles imply 
that temptations and possibilities of escape always go in pairs: 
there is no weipacpos without its proper é«Gaors, for these pairs 
are arranged by God, who permits no unfairness. He knows 
the powers with which He has endowed us, and how much 
pressure they can withstand. He will not leave us to become 
the victims of circumstances which He has Himself ordered 
for us, and impossibilia non jubet. For &Baoiws Vulg. has pro- 
ventus; Beza and Calv. (better) exzfus, which Vulg. has Heb. 
xiii. 7; egressus might be better still. On the history of wreipafew 
see Kennedy, Sources, p. 106. As to God’s part in temptation, 
see Matt. vi. 13; 1 Chron. xxi. 1; Jobi. 12, ii. 6; Exod. xvi. 4; 
Deut. viii. 2; and, on the other side, Jas. i. 13. 

tod Svvac8a Smeveyxetv. This rod with the infinitive to 
express purpose or result * is very frequent in Luke (i. 77, 79, 
ii. 24, where see note) and not rare in Paul (Gal. ii. 10; Phil. 
iii. 10; Rom. i. 24, vi. 6, vil. 3, Vili. 12, xi. 8, 10). ‘“Yrodépewy 
means ‘to bear up under,’ ‘to endure patiently’ (2 Tim. iii. 11 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 19; Prov. vi. 33; Ps. Ixix. 7; Job ii. 10). Temptation 
is probation, and God orders the probation in such a way ‘that 
ye may be able to endure it.’ The power to endure is given ovv 
TO meipacpe, the endurance is not given; that depends on 


* J. H. Moulton (Gy. I. p. 217) prefers to call this use of rod ¢. znjin. 
‘epexegetic,’ and thinks that ‘‘when Paul wishes to express purpose he uses 
other means.” Bachmann makes Tod d’vac@a the genitive of the substantival 
infinitive, dependent on éxBaow, ‘the escape of being able to bear it’; ze, 
the éxBaovs consists in the power to endure. 


14 
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ourselves. On the liturgical addition to the Prayer, ‘Lead us 
not into temptation which we are not able to bear,’ see Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 85, 355; Hastings, DB. 11. p. 144. 

Cassian (/zst. v. 16) says that ‘‘some not understanding this testimony 
of the Apostle have read the subjunctive instead of the indicative mood: 
tentatio vos non apprehendat nist humana” (so Vulg.). The verse is a 
favourite one with Cassian. 


A few texts insert od before dvvacbe and vmeveyxeiy after it: a few 
insert duds before or after breveyxelv: N* ABC D* F L P 17 omit byas. 


14-22. The Lora’s Supper and the Jewish sacrifices may 
convince you of the fact that to participate in a sacrificial 
feast 1s to participate in worship. Therefore, avoid all 
idol-feasts, which are a worship of demons. 


14Yes, God provides escapes from temptations, and so my 
affection for you moves me to urge you to escape from tempta- 
tion to idolatry ; avoid all contact with it. I appeal to your 
good sense ; you are capable of judging for yourselves whether 
my arguments are sound. 

16The cup of the blessing, on which we invoke the benediction 
of God in the Lord’s Supper, is it not a means of communion 
in the Blood-shedding of Christ? The bread which we break 
there, is it not a means of communion in the Body of Christ ? 
17 Because the many broken pieces are all one bread, we, 
the assembled many, are all one body; for we, the whole con- 
gregation, have with one another what comes from the one 
bread. 18Here is another parallel. Consider the Israelites, 
- as we have them in history with their national ritual. Is it 
not a fact that those Israelites who eat the prescribed sacrifices 
enter into fellowship with the altar of sacrifice, and therefore 
with Him whose altar it is? The altar unites them to one 
another and to Him. 1You ask me what I imply by that. 
Not, of course, that there is any real sacrifice to an idol, or that 
there is any real idol, such as the heathen believe in. 2? But 
I do imply that the sacrifices which the heathen offer they offer 
to demons and to a no-god: and I do not wish you to enter 
into fellowship with the company of demons. 2!Is my meaning 
still not plain? It is simply impossible that you should drink 
of a cup that brings you into communion with the Lord and 
of a cup that brings you into communion with demons; that 
you should eat in common with others at the table of the Lord 
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and at the table of demons. * Or do we think so lightly of 
this, that we persist in doing just what the Israelites did in the 
wilderness,—provoking the Lord to jealousy by putting Him on 
a level with demons? Are we able, any more than they were, 
to defy Him with impunity ? 


14. Avéwep. Here and viii. 13 only. ‘Wherefore, my 
beloved ones (the affectionate address turns the command into 
an entreaty), flee right away from idolatry.’ Flight is the sure 
exBaors in all such temptations, and they have it in their own 
power: all occasions must be shunned. They must not de- 
liberately go into temptation and then expect deliverance. They 
must not try how near they can go, but how far they can fly. 
fugite idolatriam: omnem utique et totam (Tert. De Cor. 10). 
This might seem a hard saying to some of them, especially after 
expecting a wide measure of liberty, and he softens it with 
dyarnroi pov. It is his love for them that makes him seem to 
be severe and compels him to lay down this rule. Cf. xv. 58; 
2 Cor. vii. 1; Phil. ii, 12, etc. St Paul more commonly has 
the simple accusative after pevyew (vi. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 22), and it is not clear that gevyewv dao, which is more 
common in Gospels and Rev., is a stronger expression. The 
accusative would not have implied that the Corinthians were 
already involved in idolatry: that would require éx. 


15. ds dpovipos. Cf. iii, 1; Eph. v. 28. There is no 
sarcasm, as in 2 Cor. xi. 19. They have plenty of intelligence, 
and can see whether an argument is sound or not, so that pauca 
verba sufficiunt ad judicandum (Beng.). Yet there is perhaps 
a gentle rebuke in the compliment. They ought not to need 
any argument in a matter, de guo judicium Jerre non erat 
difficile (Calv.). Resch, Agrapha, p. 127. 

kpivate Gpets 6 pypt. The tpets is emphatic, and the change 
from A€yw to dypé should be marked in translation, although 
it may be made merely for variety ; ‘Judge for yourselves what 
I declare.’ Vulg. has Joguor and dico; in Rom. iii. 8 azunt 
(pact) and dicere (A€yevr). 


16. Td morypioy tis eddoyias. ‘The cup of the blessing,’ 
z.e. over which a benediction is pronounced by Christian 
ministers, as by Christ at the Last Supper. It does not mean 
‘the cup which brings a blessing,’ as is clear from what follows. 
We know too little about the ritual of the Passover at the time 
of Christ to be certain which of the Paschal cups was the cup 
of the Institution, There was probably a Paschal ‘cup of the 
thanksgiving’ or ‘blessing,’ and the expression here used may 
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come from that, but the addition of ‘which we bless’ in our 
Christian assemblies shows that the phrase is used with a fuller 
meaning. Cf. zorjpiov owrypiov (Ps. cxv. 4). EtAoyety and 
cdxapiorely express two aspects of the same action: see on xl. 24. 
The plurals, etAoyotuev and xAdpev, do not necessarily mean 
that the whole congregation took part in saying the benedic- 
tion or thanksgiving and in breaking the bread, except so 
far as the minister represented the whole body. The Apostle 
is speaking of Christian practice generally, without going into 
details. See notes on xi. 23-25, where he does give some 
details, and cf. Acts ii. 42, 46. Evans enlarges on the ¢d in 
evAoyovper, ‘over which we speak the word for good,’ and con- 
cludes, ‘‘the bread and wine, after their benediction or consecra- 
tion, are not indeed changed in their nature, but become in 
their use and their effects the very body and blood of Christ 
to the worthy receiver.” 

obx! Kowwvia é€otiy tT. aip. tT. Xprotod ; ‘Is it not communion 
in the Blood of Christ?’ The RV. margin has ‘participation 
in.” But ‘partake’ is peréyev: xowwvety is ‘to have a share 
in’; therefore xowwvia is ‘fellowship’ rather than ‘ participation.’ 
This is clear from what follows respecting the bread. It is 
better not to put any article before ‘communion’ or ‘fellow- 
ship.’ AV. has ‘the,’ which is justifiable, for xowwvia, being 
the predicate, does not need the article. RV. has ‘a,’ which 
is admissible, but is not needed. Strangely enough, Vulg. 
varies the translation of this important word; communicatio 
sanguints, but participatio corporis: communio (Beza) is better 
than either. As xowwvety is ‘to give a share to’ as well as ‘to 
have a share in,’ communicatio is a possible rendering of kowwvia. 
The difference between ‘participation’ and ‘fellowship’ or 
‘communion’ is the difference between having a share and 
having the whole. In Holy Communion each recipient has a 
share of the bread and of the wine, but he has the whole of 
Christ: od yap tO peréxew pédvoy kcal petatapBdvew adrAa TG 
€vodaGat Kowwodpev (Chrys.).* 

Here, as in Luke xxil. 17, and in the Dédache 9, the cup 
is mentioned first, and this order is repeated v. 21; but in the 
account of the Institution (xi. 23) the usual order is observed. 
This may be in order to give prominence to the Blood-shedding, 
the characteristic act of Christ’s sacrifice, and also to bring the 


* Ellicott says that this distinction between meréyew and cowwveiv ‘cannot 
be substantiated. All that can properly be said is that xouvwyety implies more 
distinctly the idea of a community with others”: and that is sufficient. See 
Cremer, p. 363. Lightfoot points out the caprice of AV. in translating 
kowwvoi first ‘partakers’ and then ‘have fellowship,’ while corywyla is ‘com- 
munion,’ and peréxew is ‘to be partakers’ (On Revdsion, p. 39). 
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eating of the bread into immediate juxtaposition with the eating 
at heathen sacrifices. As regards construction, 7d zorypiov and 
Tov aptov are attracted to the case of the relatives which follow. 

dv kX@pev. It is clear from edyapiorjoas (xi. 24) that St Paul 
does not mean to limit edAoyoduey to the cup: there was a 
benediction or thanksgiving over this also. There is no action 
with regard to the cup which would be parallel to breaking the 
bread, and therefore we cannot say that xA@mev is equivalent 
to, or a substitute for, edAoyoduev. Nor would ‘‘zivowey corre- 
spond to xAéuev”: eating would correspond to drinking, and 
both are assumed. The transition from the Body of Christ to 
the Church, which in another sense is His Body, is easily made, 
but it is not made here: that comes in the next verse. 

It is evident from xi. 18f. that the mention of the cup 
before the bread here does not imply that in celebrating the 
rite the cup ever came first. Here he is not describing the rite, 
but pointing out a certain similarity between the Christian rite 
and pagan rites. Ramsay (Zxp. Times, March 1910, p. 252) 
thinks that he names the cup first “partly because the more 
important part of the pagan ceremony lay in the drinking of 
the wine, and partly because the common food in the pagan 
ceremony was not bread, but something eaten out of a dish,” 
which was one and the same for all. To this we may add that 
in the heathen rite it seems to have been usual for each wor- 
shipper to bring his own loaf. The worshippers drank out of 
the same cup and took sacrificial meat out of the same dish, 
but they did not partake of the same bread: ets dpros was not 
true of them (Hastings, DZ. v. p. 132b). This is said to be 
“the usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which each 
guest has his own loaf, though all eat from a common dish.” 
There was therefore less analogy between the heathen bread 
and the Christian bread than between the heathen cup and the 
Christian cup, and for this reason also the cup may have been 
mentioned first. For this reason again he goes on (v. 17) to 
point out the unity implied in the bread of the Christian rite. 
The single loaf is a symbol and an instrument of unity, a unity 
which obliterates the distinction between Jew and Gentile and 
all social distinctions. ‘There is only one Body, the Body of 
Christ, the Body of His Church, of which each Christian is a 
member. That is the meaning of ‘This is My Body.’ 

The main point to which the Apostle is leading his readers, 
is that to partake ceremonially of the Thing Sacrificed is to 
become a sharer in the Sacrificial Act, and all that that involves. 


It is not easy to decide whether the first éorw should follow kowwrla 
(ABP, Copt. Arm.) or Xprod (RN CDEFGKLP, Latt.). Probably 
the latter order arose through assimilation to the position of the second 
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éorw. A and a few other authorities put the second éoru after the second 
xowwwvta, probably for assimilation. S& BCD F K L P have the second éorw 
after Xpucrod. For the second Xpiorod, D* F, Latt. have Kuptov. 


4 1%. dtu els dpros, €v cdpa ot woddot éopev. It is not difficult 
to get good sense out of these ambiguous words, but it is not 
easy to decide how they should be translated. Fortunately 
the meaning is much the same, whichever translation is adopted. 
The dru may = ‘because’ and introduce the protasis, of which 
tv cipa... éeopey is the apodosis; ‘Because there is one 
bread, one body are we the many,’ ze. Because the bread, 
although broken into many pieces, is yet one bread, we, although 
we are many, are one body. Vulg. seems to take it in this way ; 
quoniam unus panis, unum corpus multi sumus.* The awkward- 
ness of this is that there is no particle to connect the statement 
with what precedes. The Syriac inserts a ‘therefore’; ‘as, 
therefore, that bread is one, so are we one body.’ Or (better) 
ére may = ‘for’ (AV.), or ‘seeing that’ (RV.), and be the 
connecting particle that is required; ‘Seeing that we, who 
are many, are one bread, one body’ (RV.). But, however 
we unravel the construction, we have the parallel between 
many fragments, yet one bread, and many members, yet one 
body. See Lightfoot on Ign. ph. 20, where we have maytes 
ovvepyerbe ey ud micrer kal évi Incotd Xpior@ followed by &va 
dptov kAavres. See also Philad. 4. The Apostle’s aim is to show 
that all who partake of the one bread have fellowship with Christ. 
This is plain from what follows. See Abbott, Ze Son of Man, 
p. 496. 

ol yap wdvtes €k Tod évds Gptou peréxopev. ‘For we all have 
our share from the one bread,’ z.e. the bread which is the means 
of fellowship with Christ. Nowhere else have we peréyew with 
ék: the usual construction is the simple genitive (21, ix. 12), 
which may be understood (30, ix. 10); but compare ék in xi. 28. 
The meaning seems to be that we all have a share which is taken 
from the one bread, and there is possibly a suggestion that the 
one bread remains after all have received their shares. All have 
communion with the Body, but the Body is not divided. The 
idea of Augustine, that the one loaf composed of many grains of 
corn is analogous to the one body composed of many members, 
however true in itself, is foreign to this passage. We have the 
same idea in the Didache 9g; ‘‘ As this broken bread was scattered 
(as grain) upon the mountains and gathered together became one, 
etc.” ‘‘ How the sacramental bread becomes in its use and effects 
the body of Christ, is a thing that passes all understanding: 

* Quoniam unus est panis, unum corpus nos, gut multz sumus (Beza). 


Weil Ein Brod es ist das wir brechen, sind Ein Leib wir, die Vielen 
(Schmiedel). 
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the manner is a mystery” (Evans). He adds that of wdvtes 
= fall as one,’ ‘all the whole congregation.’ It is remarkable 
how St Paul insists upon the soctal aspect of both the sacra- 
ments ; ‘For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body’ 
(xii--1 3): 

18. The sacrifices of the Jews furnish a similar argument 
to show that participation in sacrificial feasts is communion with 
the unseen. 

Bdérete tov “lopaydA Kata odpxa. ‘Look at Israel after the 
flesh,’ the actual Israel of history. Christians are a new Israel, 
Israel after the Spirit, rov “IopayA tod @eov (Gal. vi. 16, iii. 29; 
Phil. iii. 3), whether Jews or Gentiles by birth. 

ox ot €oOiovtes x.t.A. ‘Are not they who eat the sacrifices 
in fellowship with the altar?’ They are in fellowship with the 
altar, and therefore with the unseen God, whose altar it is. To 
swear by the Temple is to swear by Him that dwelleth therein 
(Matt. xxiii. 21), and to have fellowship with the altar is to have 
fellowship with Him whose sacrifices are offered thereon. As 
in the Holy Communion, therefore, so also in the Temple 
services, participating in sacrificial feasts is sacrificial fellowship 
with an unseen power, a power that is Divine. There is some- 
thing analogous to this in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen ; 
but in that case the unseen power is not Divine. See Lev. 
vii. 6, 14, vi. 26, and Westcott on Heb. xiii. ro. 


19. ti odv dypt; ‘What then do I declare?’ This refers 
back to the dypé in v. 15 and guards against apparent incon- 
sistency with viil. 4. ‘Do I declare that a thing sacrificed to an 
idol is something, or that an idol is something?’ In neither 
case was there reality. The cidwAc@urov professed to be an 
offering made to a god, and the eidwAov professed to represent 
a god. Both were shams. The cidwAdOvroy was just a piece 
of flesh and nothing more, and its being sacrificed to a being 
that had no existence did not alter its quality; the meat was 
neither the better nor the worse for that. The eidwAov was just 
so much metal, or wood, or stone, and its being supposed to 
represent a being that had no existence did not alter its value ; 
it was neither more nor less useful than before. As a sacrifice 
to a god, and as the image of a god, the eidwAcvrov and the 
edwAov had no reality, for there was no such being as Aphrodite 
or Serapis. Nevertheless, there was something behind both, 
although not what was believed to be there. 


AV., following KL, Syrr., has ‘idol’ first; and, without authority, 
inserts the article, ‘the idol.’ ®BCDEP, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. have 
8rt eldwAdbuTOV . . . Ort eldwdov. The accentuation of Tisch., 671 eldw)o- 
Burov ru eotw, A dre eldwAdv Te or, is probably wrong: better, rl éorw 
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in each case ; ‘that it is something’ (aliguzd) is the meaning, not ‘that any 
such thing exists.’ The omission of # ére eldwhév ri ear (N* AC%*) is 
no doubt owing to homoeoteleuton, ri éorw to ri éorwv. 


20. adN’ ote & OUouow ra vn. ‘But (what I do declare is) 
that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice.’ Here (according 
to the best texts), as in Rom. ii. 14, xv. 27, €6vy has a plural 
verb: in Rom. ix. 30 it has the singular. As ra é6vy are 
animate and numerous, the plural is natural. On the history 
of the term €Ovos see Kennedy, Sources, p. 98. 

Saipoviors Kal ob OG QUouow. The Apostle seems to have 
LXX of Deut. xxxil. 17, €@voav datpoviow Kat od eG, Oeots ots 
ovk yoecav, ‘They sacrificed to demons (.Shédim) and to a no- 
god, to gods whom they knew not,’ in his mind. That xai od 
Odes means ‘and to a no-god’ rather than ‘and not to God’ is 
confirmed by Deut. xxxii. 21; airol zape~ynAwoay pe ex od Ged 

. Kayo mapalnddocw abrovs éx ov« eve, ‘They have made 
me jealous with a no-god ... and I will make them jealous 
with a no-people’; see Driver’s notes. In Bar. iv. 7 we have 
the same expression, probably based on Deut. xxxii. 17; @Qvoavtes 
dapovios kal ov Oe@ ‘by sacrificing to demons and no-god.’ 
The Shédim are mentioned nowhere else, excepting Ps. cvi. 37, 
a late Psalm, possibly of the Greek period: according to it 
human sacrifices were offered to the Shédim; see Briggs ad Joc. 
In Ps. xcvi. 5, ‘ All the gods of the nations are idols,’ LX X zavres 
of Geol rév eOvav Sazovta, the word rendered ‘idols’ and dapdnea 
means ‘things of nought’ (Lev. xix. 4, xxvi. 1; Ps. xcvii. 7; 
cf. Is. xl. 18f., xliv. 9 f.). Asmodaeus, the evil spirit of Tob. 
iil. 8, vi. 14, is called in the Aram. and Heb. versions ‘king of 
the Shédim’; and it is possible that St Paul has the S#édim in 
his mind here. See Edersheim, Zzfe and Times, . pp. 759- 
763. Here, the translation, ‘and not to God,’ introduces a 
thought which is quite superfluous: there was no need to 
declare that sacrifices to idols are not offered to God. But 
‘to a no-god’ has point, and is probably a reminiscence of O.T. 
The Apostle is showing that taking part in the sacrificial feasts 
of the heathen involves two evils,—sharing in the worship of 
a thing-of-nought, and (what is still worse) having fellowship 
with demons. This latter point is the main thing, and it is 
expressly stated in what follows. See Hastings, DA. art. 
‘Demon’; Thackeray, p. 144. The primitive and wider-spread 
idea that there is, in sacrifice, communion between deity and 
worshippers, and between the different worshippers, greatly 
aided St Paul in his teaching. 


The idea that evil spirits are worshipped, when idols which represent 
non-existent pagan deities are worshipped, was common among the Jews, 
and passed over from them into the Christian Church, with the support 
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of various passages in both O.T. and N.T. In addition to those quoted 
above may be mentioned Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14, where both AV. and RV. 
have ‘satyrs’ and LXX damuéma. In Lev. xvii. 7 and 2 Chron. xi, 15, 
AV. has ‘devils,’ RV. ‘he goats,’ RV. marg. ‘satyrs,’ and LXX pdraca : 
see Curtis on 2 Chron. xi. 15. In Enoch xcix. 7, ‘‘ Others will make 
graven images of gold and silver and wood and clay, and others will 
worship impure spirits and demons and all kinds of superstitions not 
according to knowledge,” quoted by Tertullian (De /do/. 4). Book of 
Jubilees i, 11, ‘‘ They will worship each his own (image), so as to go 
astray, and they will sacrifice their children to demons”; and again, 
xxl. 17, ‘* They offer their sacrifices to the dead and they worship evil 
spirits.” In Rey. ix. 20, iva uh mpockuyjoovew Ta Samdvia Kal Ta eldwra. 
In the Gospels, and probably in the Apocalypse, dacudvia seem to be the 
same as mvevmara axdapra, and that is likely to have been St Paul’s view. 
The close connexion between idolatry and impurity would point to this 
(see Weinel, S¢ Paul, pp. 31-34). By entering into fellowship with 
demons or unclean spirits, they were exposing themselves to hideous 
temptations of terrific violence. 


od 0€\w 8é «.t.d. ‘And I do not wish that you should become 
fellows of the demons’: ‘have fellowship with’ (AV.) or ‘have 
communion with’ (RV.) does not give the force of yiveoOa.. 
The article shows that ‘the demons’ are regarded here as a 
society, into which the worshipper of idols is admitted. 


The text of v. 20 has been much varied by copyists, and some points 
remain doubtful. @vovow (8 ABC DEFG P) is to be preferred to 0va 
(KL), which is a grammatical correction in both places. After the first 
dvovow, NACKLP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. have ra @vn: BDEF omit. 
WH. bracket. The second @vovowy follows kal ob 6e~ (8 A BC P, Arm.), 
not precedes (DEFG, Vulg. Syrr. Copt.). For kowwvods rdv damoviwr, 
D* EFG have damoview kowwvovs. For ylvecOa, F, Syrr. Copt. have 
elvat. 


21. 08 Suvacbe. Of course it is not meant that there is any 
impossibility in going to the Lord’s Supper, and then going to 
an idol-feast: but it is morally impossible for one who has real 
fellowship with Christ to consent to have fellowship with demons. 
For one who does so consent otk éotw Kvpiakov detrvov payeiv. 
Only those who do not realize what the Supper is, or do not 
realize what an idol-feast is, could think of taking part in both: 
cf. 2 Cor. vi. 15; Matt. vi. 22. The genitives may be possessive 
genitives, but the context indicates that they mean ‘the cup 
which brings you into fellowship with,’ genitives of relation. 

tpamétns Kupiov. In Mal. i. 7, 12, ‘My table,’ #.e. the Lord’s 
table, means the altar; see also Ezek. xli. 22, xliv. 16. Here it 
can only mean the Lord’s Supper, ‘table’ (as often) including 
what was on it, especially food ; hence the expression, tparélns 
petexew. Wetstein quotes Diod. iv. 74, weracxov Kowys tpamélys. 
Deissmann (Vew Light on the N.T., p. 83; see also Light, 
Pp. 355) quotes the invitation to “dine at the «Aivy of the Lord 
Serapis in the house of Cl. Serapion.” Probably from this 
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passage, and perhaps also from Luke xxii. 30, ‘the Lord’s Table’ 
came to mean the Lord’s Supper. Augustine calls it ‘the table 
of Christ’ and ‘that great table’; Ambrose and Gregory 
Nazianzen, ‘the mystical table’; etc. 

22. 4% mapalyndodpey tov Képiov; A reminiscence of Deut. 
Xxxli, 21 quoted above; see on Rom. x. 19, xi. 11: ‘Or are we 
provoking the Lord to jealousy?’ ‘Is that what we are engaged 
in—trying whether the Lord will suffer Himself to be placed on 
a level with demons?’ In Deut. ‘the Lord’ of course means 
Jehovah, and some understand it so here; but v, 21 almost 
necessitates a reference to Christ. ‘The 7 introduces the alter- 
native, ‘Or (if you think that you caz eat of Christ’s table and of 
the table of demons) are we going to provoke His jealousy ?’ 

pi) toxupstepor attod éopev; ‘Surely we are not stronger than 
He?’ His anger cannot be braved with impunity; Job ix. 32, 
XXxvli. 23; Eccles. vi. 10; Isa. xlv. 9; Ezek. xxil. 14; some of 
which passages may have been in the Apostle’s mind when he 
thus reduced such an argument eis drowov. It is as when 
Jehovah answers Job out of the whirlwind. Cf. 1. 13. : 


x. 23-xi. 1. /dol-meats need not always be avoided, but 
brotherly love limits Christian freedom. Abstain from idol- 
meats when an over-scrupulous brother tells you that they 
have been sacrificed to tdols. In this and in all things seek 
Goa’s glory. That is my rule, and tt keeps one from injuring 
others. And it 1s my rule because tt 7s Christ's. 


23 As was agreed before, In all things one may do as one 
likes, but not all things that one may do do good. In all things 
one may do as one likes, but not all things build up the life of 
the Church. * In all open questions, it is the well-being of the 
persons concerned, and not one’s own rights, that should deter- 
mine one’s action. 

25 See how this works in practice. Anything that is on sale 
in the meat-market buy and eat, asking for no information that 
might perplex your conscience ; 76for the meat in the market, 
like everything else in the world, is the Lord’s, and His children 
may eat what is His without scruple. 2’ Take another case. If 
one of the heathen invites some of you to a meal, and you care 
to go, anything that may be set before you eat, asking for no 
information, as before. *8 But if one of your fellow-guests should 
think it his duty to warn you and say, This piece of meat has 
been offered in sacrifice, then refrain from eating it, so as to 
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avoid shocking your informant and wounding conscience. 2 Of 
course I do not mean your own conscience, but the conscience 
of the over-scrupulous brother who warned you. For to what 
purpose should I, by using my liberty, place myself in a false 
position, judged by the conscience of another? *° Fancy ‘saying 
grace’ for food which causes offence and involves me in blame! 

81Tn short, that aim solves all these questions. Whether you 
are eating or drinking or doing anything else, let your motive 
always be the promotion of God’s glory. %? Beware of putting 
difficulties in the way of Jews by ill-considered liberty, or of 
Greeks by narrow-minded scruples, or of the Church of God by 
unchristian self-seeking. %* That is just my own principle. I try 
to win the approval of everybody in everything, not aiming at 
my own advantage, but at that of the many, that they may be 
saved from perdition. 1!In this I am only following in the foot- 
steps of Christ. Will not you follow in mine? 

The whole discussion of eidwAd@vos, accordingly, issues in 
three distinct classes of cases, for each of which St Paul has a 
definite solution: 

(1) Eating at sacrificial feasts. This is idolatry, and absol- 
utely forbidden. 

(2) Eating food bought in the shops, which may or may not 
have an idolatrous history. This is unreservedly allowed. 

There remains (3) the intermediate case of food at non- 
ceremonial feasts in private houses. If no attention is drawn to 
the “history” of the food, this class falls into class (2). But if 
attention is pointedly called to the history of the food, its eating 
is prohibited, not as fer se idolatrous, but because it places the 
eater in a false position, and confuses the conscience of others. 


23. Ndvto ééeorwv. A return, without special personal refer- 
ence, to the principle stated (or perhaps quoted) in vi. 12; where 
see notes. Of course he means all things zxdifferent, with regard 
to which a Christian has freedom. He repeats this principle, 
with its limitation, before dealing finally with the question of 
idol-meats. See Moffatt, Zz¢. of V.7., p. 112. 

o8 mdvta oikodopet. This explains od révra cuppéper. There 
are some things which do not build up either the character of 
the individual, or the faith which he professes, or the society to 
which he belongs. A liberty which harms others is not likely to 
benefit oneself, and a liberty which harms oneself is not likely 
to benefit others. Cf. xiv. 26; Rom. xiv. 19. 
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Before éeorw, in both clauses, 8*H KL, Syrr. AV. insert poe from 
vi,-t2; N* A BiC* DE; Am. Copt. omit, Through homoeoteleuton, 
mdvra to révra, F G omit the first clause and 17 omits the second. 


24. pdels 7d éautod {yteltw. This is the practice which 
really cvppeper and oixodopet: ‘Let no one seek his own good.’ 
The prohibition is, of course, relative: seeking one’s own good 
is not always wrong, but it is less important than seeking the 
good of others; and when the two conflict it is one’s own good 
that must give way ch a 33, vi, F335 Lukes 20, 5iva 2s 
Xx. 28. 

GAG TS Tod Etrépou. The pde’s of course is not the subject, 
but ékacros, understood from the pydets. Such ellipses are as 
common in English as in Greek. Here, as in iii. 7 and vil. 19, 
the dad implies the opposite of the previous negative. Here, 
D? E K Ladd éxaoros after érepov. The Apostle now returns to 
viii. 1-13 to finish the subject. 


25. év paxeAXw. The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical, 
and is rare in classical, Greek ; = macel/um, which may be derived 
from macto=‘slaughter’ or maceria=‘enclosure.’ It means 
‘provision-market,’ and especially ‘meat-market.’ Probably a 
great deal of the meat offered for sale (twAovmevov) came from 
the sacrifices, especially what was sold to the poor. See Deiss- 
mann, Zigh?, p. 274. 

pndev dvakpivovtes. ‘Making no inquiry’ as to whether the 
meat had been offered in sacrifice. It is not likely that the 
meaning is, ‘not examining any piece of meat,’ because of v. 27. 
In the market, it might be possible to distinguish sacrificial meat, 
but not after it had been served at table. 

81d Thy ouveidnow. ‘Out of regard to conscience.’ Is this 
clause to be taken with pydev avaxpivovres, or with dvaxpivovtes 
only? If the latter, the meaning is ‘making no conscientious 
inquiries,’ asking no questions prompted by a scrupulous con- 
science. Had the order been pndey da 7. ovr. avaxp., this would 
no doubt be the meaning. As the words stand, the former con- 
struction is better; ‘For the sake of your conscience making no 
inquiry,’ asking no questions which might trouble conscience. 
It is not wise to seek difficulties. The connexion with eo Olere, 

‘eat, because your conscience is an enlightened one,’ may safely 
be rejected. 


26. tod Kuptou yap. Quotation from Ps. xxiv. 1 to justify 
the advice just given. The emphasis is on rod Kupiov, ‘To the 
Lord belongs the earth.’ Meat does not cease to be God’s 
creature and possession because it has been offered in sacrifice : 
what is His will not pollute any one. This agrees with Mark 
vil. 19, KabapiLov mévra Ta Bpwpara, and with Acts x. 15, & 6 
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Bebs exabdpwev. It is stated that the words here quoted are 
used by Jews as grace at meals. Whether or no they were so 
used in St Paul’s day, the principle laid down in 1 Tim. iv. 4 
was recognized ; ‘ Every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving.’ 

70 tmAypwpa aitas. ‘That which fills it,’ ‘its contents.’ See 
J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, p. 259. Cf. Ps. xcvi. 11, ‘The sea 
and all that therein is,’ 7 6dA0c00 kal ro tAQpwpe airas. 


27. xahet buas. The pronoun here has a slight change of 
meaning. He has been addressing all the Corinthian Christians, 
but this ipas can only mean ‘some of you.’ All of them had 
heathen acquaintances, one of whom might invite several of 
them. And the emphasis is on xoAe: he suggests that without 
an express invitation they surely would not go. 

kai Oéhete tropedecOar. ‘And you care to go’: an intimation 
that he does not advise their going, though he does not forbid 
it; satius fore si recusarent (Calv.). 

way 70 mapatiOépevov. Placed first with emphasis, like zay ro 
év p. tod.: ‘Anything that is put before you’; ‘ Anything that 
is for sale,’ etc. Cf. Luke x. 8. 


ed ris (R ABD* FGP, Latt.) is to be preferred to ef 6€ 71s (C D# 
EHKL, Syrr.). 


28. dav B€ tig Gpty ein. The change from «i to édy is 
perhaps intentional, although the difference between the two is 
less in late Greek than in earlier. ‘If any one invites you,’ a 
thing which is very possible and may have happened. ‘If any 
one should say to you,’ a pure hypothesis, and not so very 
probable. In Gal. i. 8, 9 we have a change from édy to ei. See 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 187. This shows clearly that the meal is 
a private one, and not such as is mentioned in viii. 10. The 
Apostle has already ruled that banquets év eidwAfw must be 
avoided, and at such a banquet there would be no need to say 
Totro icpoburov éotw. It is less easy to decide who the speaker 
is. Certainly not the host, whose conscience would not be 
mentioned, but a fellow-guest. And we are almost certainly to 
understand a fellow-Christian, one of the ‘weak’ brethren, who, 
being scrupulous himself about such things, thinks that he ought 
to warn others of what he chances to know. That a heathen 
would do it out of malice, or amusement, or good-nature (“I 
dare say, you would rather not eat that”), is possible, but 47s 
conscience would hardly come into consideration. And his 
using fepoOvroy rather than ciéwAdvrov would seem to indicate 
that he was a Gentile Christian: when he was a heathen and 
regarded sacrifices to the gods as sacred, he would use iepd6vrov 
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and not ¢idwAddurov: and he uses the old word still.* It shows 
how St Paul has realized the situation. The word occurs 
nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. See Deissmann, Light, p. 355 n. 

ph éo@iere. This cannot mean ‘Cease from eating.’ As 
éoOiere (v. 25) means ‘make a practice of eating,’ 7 éoGiere 
means ‘make a practice of abstaining from eating.’ 

SU eketvov.. . . Kal thy ouveidnow. We expect airov after 
cvveioyow, but the Apostle purposely omits to say whose con 
science is considered, in order to leave an opening for the 
emphatic statement which follows: ‘out of regard to your 
informant and to conscience.’ He would be shocked, and the 
shock would be a shock to conscience. 


iepd0urov (& A BH, Sah.) is to be preferred to ef6wdddvrov (C DEF 
GK LP, Copt. Arm.), which is a correction to a more usual and apparently 
more correct term, There would be little temptation to change eidwAdéurov 
into lepé@urov, which occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. The AV., 
following H? K L, Goth., Chrys. Thdrt., adds from w. 26 ‘The earth is the 
Lords,’ etc. NABCDEFGH*P, Latt. Copt. Aeth. Arm. omit. 


29. cuveidyow S€ Aéyw. ‘Now by conscience I mean, not 
one’s own, but the other’s,’ not the guest’s who received the 
information, but the fellow-guest’s who gave it. There is no 
need to regard éavrod as second person (‘thine own,’ AV., RV.) 
for ceavrov: it may be indefinite, ‘one’s own.’ In the plural, 
éavTov, etc. is regularly used in N.T. for yudv airév and tydv 
avrov, etc. (xi. 31; Phil ii. 12, etc.) ; but, in the singular, there 
is not one decisive example of this use. In Rom. xiii. 9; Gal. 
v. 14; Matt. xxii. 39, ceavrdy is the better reading; in John 
XVill. 34, oeavrov. Here, éavrod is the right reading. 

iva tt yap 4 éNevepia pou; The Apostle graphically puts 
himself in the place of the Christian guest who has been placed 
in a difficulty by the officiousness of his scrupulous informant ; 
ex sua persona docet. wa ti yap: the force of the iva is lost 
in most explanations of this clause (except Godet). iva ri (see 
small print) never means ‘by what right,’ but rather ‘for what 
object’? St Paul’s main point in the context is yu éoOlere, for 
which ydp introduces a reason: ‘Eat not, ... for what good 
will you gain?’ (cf. viii. 8). What follows is really a characteriza- 
tion of the act of eating. The clue to the tense is in Rom. xiv. 16, 
where the same verb, PAacdnpeicOw, is used in a very similar 
connexion, ‘ What good shall I gain by (eating, ze.) by suffering 
my liberty to incur judgment (as xi. 31; Rom. ii. 12; Acts xiil. 


* See Origen (Cels. viii. 21 sed znzt.), where he says that Celsus would 
call tepd0ura what are properly called e/dwddOura, or, still better, SaruovedOura. 
There is no improbability in a ‘weak’ Christian accepting the invitation of a 
heathen. There would be plenty of food that had never been sacrificed : and 
he might avoid the word e/6wAé@urov out of consideration for his entertainer, 
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27) at the hands of another’s conscience? Why incur blame 
for'food for which I give thanks, if I “say grace” for it?’ In the 
last clause, the point is in the incongruity of ‘saying grace’ for 
what places me in a false position ; the structure exhibits a slight 
logical inversion closely similar to that in Rom. vii. 16 (see 
Introd. § on Style). 

For éavrod (NS ABC D?E, etc.), D*, Latt. (¢am) have ceavrod, and H 
has é€uavrod, which are manifest corrections. For dds, F, dg Goth., 
Ambr. have dmicrov, which is wrong both as reading and as interpretation. 

The interrogative iva ri (with yévyrac or yévouro understood) is found 
in several places, both in N.T. (Matt. ix. 4, xxvii. 46; Luke xiii. 7; Acts 
iv. 25, vii. 25) and in LXX (Ruthi. 11, 21 ; Ecclus. xiv. 3; 1 Mac. ii. 7); 
also in Plato and Aristophanes. Cf. u¢ guzd? and tm guéd? and ad quid? 


30. ci éy® xdpite petéxw. ‘If I with thanksgiving partake, 
why do I receive reviling about that for which I give thanks?’ 
This suggests, if it does not imply, that one’s being able to 
thank God for it is evidence that the enjoyment is innocent. 
One cannot thank God for a pleasure which one knows to be 
wrong. ‘The connexion between xdperi and edxapicrd should be 
preserved in translation. Apparently both refer to grace at 
meals, and the meaning is that all food, whether sacrificial or 
not, is sanctified, ‘if it be received with thanksgiving,’ perd edxa- 
protias, ayidlerar yap da Adyov Meod Kai evrevéews (1 Tim. iv. 4). 
Evans translates, ‘If I with grace sazd have meat with others, 
why am I evil spoken of for having meat for which I have said 
grace?’ AV. and RV. render xdpure ‘by grace,’ which means 
“by God’s grace’ (xv. 10), either His grace in providing food, or 
His grace in enlightening the conscience (Chrys.). So also 
Calvin; guum Dei beneficium sit, quod omnia mthi licent. But 
this is less likely than ‘thanksgiving.’ See Ellicott. 

The 6¢ between ef and éys (CD?EHKL, Syrr.) may be safely 
omitted (8 B D* FGP, Latt.). AV. has ‘For,’ which has no authority. 
No connecting particle is required, and 6é interrupts the sense. In any 
case éyd is emphatic, ‘If I for my part.’ For ydpere without the article cf. 
Eph. ii. 5; Heb. ii. 9, xiii. 9. 

31. Eire ody éo8iete. The ody gathers up the results of the long 
discussion, and introduces a comprehensive principle which 
covers this question and a great many other things. All is to 
be done to God’s glory ; and this aim will be a good guide in 
doubtful cases.* 1t has been suggested before, vi. 20. 

cite T wovette. ‘Or do anything’; the active side of life as 
distinct from enjoyment and refreshment. Cf. 6 tu édy qoujre, 
mavra év dvopate Kupiov Inco, and 6 édy moire, épydlecbe ws Ta 

* Epictetus (Arr. Dzs. ii. 19) says; ‘*I have this purpose, to make you 
free from constraint, compulsion, hindrance, to make you free, prosperous, 
happy, looking to God in everything small and great,” e/s Oedv dpopivras év 
TarTi piKp@ Kat meyary. 
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Kvpiw (Col. iii. 17, 23). Foregoing our rights out of Christian ~ 
charity would illustrate this. Adstazning from action, for a good 
motive, is included in 7 rovetre as well as deeds, whether simple 
or heroic. Ignatius repeatedly has the phrase, eis tyujv Ocod 
(Eph. 21 ds, Smyrn. 1, Polye. 5; cf. Magn. 3, Trall. 12). 
Here again, as in v. 28, we have the refrain interpolated ; ‘ For 
the earth is the Lord’s,’ etc. (C*). See Deissmann, Light, p. 459. 


32. dmpdoxoror yiveoOe. ‘Behave without giving offence,’ ‘prove 
yourselves to be averse to causing others to stumble’; szze 
offensione estote(Vulg.). The term here, as in Ecclus. xxxii. 21, 
is certainly transitive, ‘not making to stumble’: in Acts xxiv. 16 
it is certainly intransitive, ‘without stumbling’: in Phil. i. 10 it 
may be either, but is probably intransitive. The use of the term 
here, in continuation of the great principle set forth in v. 31, 
shows that refraining from doing is much in his mind when he 
Says €iTe TL TovetTE. 

kat “loudalors y. kat "EAAnow kal TH ExkAnola Tod Ocod. These are 
three separate bodies ; the third does not include the other two. 
Therefore unconverted Jews and unconverted Greeks are meant ; 
they are of ew (v. 12), and it is an Apostolic principle that 
Christian conduct must be regulated with reference to those 
outside the Church as well as those within : tva repurarire edoyn- 
povws mpos Tovs em (1 Thess. iv. 123; cf Col. iv. 5). An ill- 
advised exhibition of Christian freedom might shock Jews and 
an ill-advised rigour about matters indifferent might excite the 
derision of Greeks, and thus those who might have been won 
over would be alienated. In kal r7 éx. rod @, (i. 2, xi. 16, 22, 
xv. 9) he is again thinking of the weak brethren who have 
needless scruples.* See on xii. 12. 


kat Tovdatous yiveoBe is the order in N* ABC 17, Orig. There would 
be obvious temptation to correct to yiveoGe rots 'I.,asin N®7> DEF GK LP; 
and versions follow suit. 


33. Kabds Kayo .. . dpéoxw. ‘Just as I also am ready to 
render service to all men in all things.’ The rendering ‘please’ 
for dpéoxw is somewhat misleading, for it seems to mean that 
the Apostle habitually curried favour with every one and tried to 
be liked by all. Cf. Gal. i. 10. ‘Please’ is used from his own 
point of view of what ought to please.t “Apéoxew is sometimes 
almost ‘to be a benefactor to.’ ‘In monumental inscriptions 
the words dpécavres TH woke, TH watpide, etc. are used to describe 
those who have proved themselves of use to the commonwealth, 


* There is no ‘“‘harsh note of ecclesiasticism” here. It is the glory of 
God that is put in the first place, and, after that, the good of others. 

+ Ignatius recalls these words and iv. 1, when he writes (Zval/. 2), de? dé 
kal rods dtaxdrous dvTas proTnpiwy "I. Xpiorod kara wdvra Tpbrov wacw dpéokew. 
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as in O. G. I. S. 646, 12, dpécavra rij Te airy BovAy Kal 76 Sypw” 
(Milligan on 1 Thess. ii. 4). What follows shows that his aim 
was not popularity. 

py) Cntdv 1d Epautcd adudopov. The conclusion shows what 
kind of cvuqopov is meant, viz. spiritual profit. The saving of 
his own soul is not his main object in life; that would be a 
refined kind of selfishness. He seeks his own salvation through 
the salvation of others. The unity of the Church as the Body of 
Christ is such that the spiritual gain of one member is to be 
sought in the spiritual gain of the whole (v. 17, xii. 12, 25, 26). 
It is for this reason that he prefers inspired preaching to speaking 
in a Tongue (xiv. 4, 19). It is a commonplace among philo- 
sophers that the man who seeks his own happiness does not 
find it: it is in seeking the happiness of others that each man 
finds his own. See Phil. i. 4; Rom. xv. 1. Josephus (B./. 1v. 
v. 2) praises Ananus as po rév idtwv AvotreAGy 70 KoWH Tvppépov 
TLOewevos. 

iva cw0dow. Asin ix. 22. This effort must be to the glory 
of God, for it is carrying on His work (Col. i. 13, 14). Chi. 21; 
1 Thess. ii. 16; 1 Tim. ii. 4. This shows what raow dpéoxw means. 


As in vii. 35, o¥upopov(8* ABC) is to be preferred to cuppépov 
(S®DEFGKLP). Nowhere else in N.T. does cvugopos occur; in LXX 
only 1 Mac. iv. 5. Hence the change toa more familiar word. In xii, 7, 
ocundépor is right: cupdéper is frequent. 


XI. 1. The division of the chapters is unfortunate. This verse 
clearly belongs to what precedes. He has just stated his own 
principle of action, and he begs them to follow it, because it is 
Christ’s: Hinc apparet, quam ineptae sint capitum sectiones (Calv.). 
There is no connexion with what follows. 

piuntat pou yivecOe. ‘Become imitators of me.’ Excepting 
Heb. iv. 12, peyynrys is in N.T. peculiar to Paul (iv. 16; Eph. v. 
1; 1 Thess. i. 6, ii. 14): not found in LXX. Everywhere it is 
joined with yiveo6a, which indicates moral effort; ‘Strive to 
behave as I do.’ Everywhere the more definite ‘imitator’ (RV.) 
is to be preferred to ‘follower’ (AV.): ‘Be ye followers of me’ 
is doubly defective. Cf. damep kai rév dAAwv épywr ot diddoKador 
Tovs pabyras pysntas éavTdv drrodekviovow (Xen. Mem. 1. vi. 3). 

Ka0as Kaye Xpiotod. This addition dispels the idea that it is 
in any spirit of arrogance that he asks them to imitate him ; 
once more he is only asking them to do what he does himself, 
to follow the example of one whom they recognized as their 
teacher: mihil praescribit aliis quod non prior observavertt ; 
deinde se et altos ad Christum, tanquam unicum recte agendt 
exemplar revocat (Calv.). It is as an example of self-sacrifice 
that he takes Christ as his model : the whole context shows this. 


£5 


7 
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And it is commonly this aspect of Christ’s life that is regarded, 
when He is put before us in N.T. as an example: Rom. xv. 2, 3; 
2 Cor. viii. 9; Eph. v. 2; Phil. ii. 4, 5. “The details of His 
life are not generally imitable, our calling and circumstances 
being so different from His. Indeed, the question, ‘What 
would Jesus do?’ may be actually misleading” (Goudge). The 
wiser question is, ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ It is 
seldom that St Paul mentions any of the details of our Lord’s 
life on earth, and it is therefore unlikely that he is thinking of 
anything but the subject in hand—sacrificing one’s own rights 
and pleasures for the good of others. Nevertheless, the know- 
ledge which St Paul displays of details is sufficient to show that 
he knew a great deal more than he mentions, and exaggerated 
statements have been made respecting his supposed ignorance. 
See Knowling, Zhe Zestimony of St Paul to Christ, Lect. x. ; 
Jacquier, Aistoire des Livres du N.T., uu. 22-24; The Fifth 
Gospel, pp. 75, 195 f. On the supposed difference between the 
teaching of Christ and that of St Paul see Kaftan, Jesus und 
Paulus, Tiibingen 1906, esp. pp. 24, 32, 58; Walther, Pauli 
Christentum Jesu Evangelium, Leipzig, 1908, esp. pp. 25-30; 
Jilicher, Paulus und Jesus, Tubingen, 1907, esp. pp. 35 f. 


XI. 2-XIV. 40. DISORDERS IN CONNEXION WITH 
PUBLIC WORSHIP AND THE MANIFESTATION OF 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

This constitutes the third * main division of the Epistle, and 
it contains three clearly marked sections; respecting (1) the 
Veiling of Women, xi. 2-16; (2) Disorders connected with the 
Lord’s Supper, xi. 17-34; (3) Spiritual Gifts, especially Pro- 
phesying and Tongues, xii. 1-xiv. go. At the outset there is a 
possible reference to the Corinthians’ letter to the Apostle; but 
the sections deal with evils which had come to his knowledge in 
other ways. 


XI. 2-16. The Veiling of Women in Public Worship. 


Although in respect of religion men and women are on 
an equality, yet the Gospel does not overthrow the natural 
ordinance, which 1s really of Divine appointment, that woman 
as subject toman. To disavow this subjection before the con- 
gregation must cause grave scandal ; and such shamelessness 
zs condemned by nature, by authority, and by general custom. 

* The fourth, if the Introduction (i. 1-9) be counted, 


\ 
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?\Now, as to another question, I do commend you for re- 
membering me, as you assure me you do, in all things, and for 
loyally holding to the traditions just as I transmitted them to 
you. *But I should like you to grasp, what has not previously 
been mentioned, that of every man, whether married or un- 
married, Christ is the head, while a woman’s head is her husband, 
and Christ’s head is God. ‘Every man, whether married or 
unmarried, who has any covering on his head when he publicly 
prays to God or expounds the will of God, thereby dishonours 
his head: 4 whereas every woman, whether married or unmarried, 
who has her head uncovered when she publicly prays to God or 
expounds the will of God, thereby dishonours her head; for she 
is then not one whit the better than the wanton whose head is 
shaven. §® A woman who persists in being unveiled like a man 
should go the whole length of cutting her hair short like a 
man. But seeing that it is a mark of infamy for a woman to 
have her hair cut off or shorn, let her wear a veil. 7A man has 
no right to cover his head; he is by constitution the image of 
God and reflects God’s glory: whereas the woman reflects man’s 
glory. 

8 Man was created first; he does not owe his origin to 
woman, but woman owes hers to him; %and, what is more, she 
was made for his sake, and not he for hers. 1° For this reason 
she ought, by covering her head, publicly to acknowledge her 
subjection. Even if she does not shrink from scandalizing men, 
she might surely fear to be an offence to angels. 

11 Nevertheless, this dependence of the woman has its limits: 
in the Lord neither sex has any exclusive privileges, but each 
has an equal share. 1? For as, at the first, the woman came into 
being from the man, so, ever since then, the man has come into 
being by means of the woman ; and, like everything else, both 
are from God. 

13 Use your own ‘powers of discernment. Is it decent that a 
woman should have her head uncovered when she publicly offers 
prayer to God? ‘Surely even nature itself teaches you that for 
a man to wear his hair long is degrading to him ; whereas this is 
a glory to a woman, because her long hair is God’s gift to her, 
to serve her as a covering. 1° Yet, if any one is so contentious 
as to dispute this conclusion, it will suffice to say that both 
Christian authority and Christian usage are against him. 
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2. "Ema 8é dyads. ‘Now I do praise you that in all things 
ye remember me and hold fast the delivered instructions exactly 
as I delivered them to you.’ The verse is introductory to the 
whole of this division of the letter which treats of public worship. 

- With his usual tact and generosity, the Apostle, before finding 
fault, mentions things which he can heartily and honestly praise.* 
The d€ marks the transition to a new topic, and perhaps from 
topics which the Corinthians had mentioned in their letter to 
others which he selects for himself. “Ezawé looks forward to 
ovK éraw® which is coming (v. 17): here he can praise, in some 
other matters he cannot. He may be referring to his own letter 
(v. 2); ‘Now, it is quite true that I praise you.’ Or he may be 
referring to their letter, ‘Now, I do praise you that, as you tell 
me, in all things you remember me’; comp. viil. 1. Primasius, 
in any case, gives the right key; Quzd erat, guod subito laudat 
guos ante vituperavit? Ubi legis auctoritatem non habet, blandi- 
mentis provocat ad rationem, The translation, ‘that ye remember 
everything of mine,’ is possible but not probable: péuvypar c. 
acc. is fairly common in classical Greek, but is not found in 
N.T. Both wévta and xa0es twapédwxa duiv are emphatic: their 
remembrance of him was unfailing, and they observed with loyal 
precision what he had told them—by word of mouth or in the 
lost letter. Neither apadidwuu (in this sense) nor tapadocus 
(Gal. i. 14; Col. ii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 15, li. 6) are common in the 
Pauline Epp. It is possible that in some of these passages, as 
in v. 23 and xv. 3, we have an allusion to some rudimentary 
creed which was given to missionaries and catechists +: comp. 
2 Thess. 11. 5. There had been a Jewish zapddoors of monstrous 
growth, and it had done much harm (Matt. xv. 6; Mark vii. 8; 
Gal. i. 14). There is now a Christian zapddocts to supersede it, 
and it was from the first regarded as precious (1 Tim. vi. 20; 
2 Tim. 1. 14). See Mayor, St Jude and 2 Peter, pp. 23, 61; 
A. E. Burn, /ntr. to the Creeds, ch. ii. This tapadoots contained 
the leading facts of the Gospel and the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles. As yet there were no written Gospels for St Paul 
to appeal to, although there may have been written collections 
of the Sayings of our Lord. For xaréyere cf. xv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 
21; Heb. x. 23; Luke viii. 15 ; and see Milligan, 7%essalonians, 
p- 155. There may be a reference to v. 1; in this they are 
imitating him; or a reference to their own letter. 

* Atto of Vercelli seems to be mistaken in saying, Haec nempe verba per 
zroniam dicta sunt. So also Herveius; Per zroniam incipit loguz. His 
verbis plus tllos tangit, quam st manifeste increparet eos. Quast diceret ; 


Vos oblati estis met, et traditeones meas non tenetis, sed volo ut sta quae sub- 
jungo, sciatts. There is no sarcasm. Cf. i. 4-9. 


+ See Basil De Spzr. xxix. 71. The puéuvnoGe rather implies a consider- 
able time since he had been at Corinth. It may have been over two years. 
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The ‘brethren’ in AV., following DEF GK L, Latt., is an interpola- 
tion: 8 ABC P Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit. 


*B. Ow Se Spas ci8évar. ‘But I would have you know’ 
something not previously mentioned, but of more importance 
than they supposed, because of the principles involved. In Col. 
ii. 1 we have the same formula, but more often od 6é\w spas 
d-yvoety (x. 1, xii. 1; 2 Cor. i, 8; Rom. i. 13, xi. 25), which is 
always accompanied by the affectionate address, ddeApou. He 
feels bound to insist upon the point in question, and perhaps 
would hint that the Corinthians do not know everything. 

mavtos dvSpds. ‘ Of every man Christ is the head’: zavrds is 
emphatic, every male of the human family. He says dvdpds rather 
than dvOpurov (xv. 45) to mark the contrast with yvvy, and he 
takes the middle relationship first; ‘man to Christ’ comes 
between ‘woman to man’ and ‘Christ to God.’ By xe@ady is 
meant supremacy, and in each clause it is the predicate ; ‘Christ 
is the head of man, man is the head of woman, and God is the 
head of Christ’: iii. 23; Eph. i. 22, iv. 15, v. 23, comp. Judg. 
xi. 11; 2 Sam. xxii. 44. God is supreme in reference to the 
Messiah as having sent Him. This was a favourite Arian text ; 
it is in harmony with xy. 24-28, and, like that passage, it 
implies more than the inferiority of Christ’s human nature ; 
John vi. 57. See Ellicott, 1 Corinthians, pp. 64, 65; H. St 
J. Thackeray, S¢ Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 49 ; 
Godet, ad loc. 


4, mpoceuxdpevos 7 mpopynteudy kata kepadfs éxwv. ‘When he 
prays or prophesies having (a veil) down over his head.’ The 
participles are temporal and give the circumstances of the case. 
With xara xed. éxwv comp. Avrodvpevos cata xed. Of Haman 
(Esth. vi. 12), Vulg. operto capite; here velato capite. The 
‘ prophesying’ means public teaching, admonishing or comfort- 
ing ; delivering God’s message to the congregation (xiii. 9, xiv. 1, 
3, 24, 31, 39). Such conduct ‘dishonours his head’ because 
covering it is a usage which symbolizes subjection to some 
visible superior, and in common worship the man has none: 
those who are visibly present are either his equals or his inferiors. 
There is no reason for supposing that men at Corinth had been 
making this mistake in the congregation. The conduct which 
would be improper for men is mentioned in order to give point 
to the censure on women, who in this matter had been acting as 
men. It is doubtful whether the Jews used the ¢a/dith or veil 
in prayer as early as this. We need not suppose that the 
Apostle is advocating the Greek practice of praying bare-headed 
in opposition to Jewish custom: he is arguing on independent 
Christian principles. ‘Tertullian’s protest to the heathen (Aol. 
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30), that the Christians pray with head uncovered, because they 
have nothing to be ashamed of, is not quite in point here. 

If in ‘dishonoureth his head’ (not ‘ Head’) there is any 
allusion to Christ (v. 3), it is only indirect. The head, as the 
symbol of Christ, must be treated with reverence ; so also the 
body (vi. 19), as the temple of the Spirit. And there may be a 
hint that, in covering his head in public worship, the man would 
be acknowledging some head other than Christ. See Edwards 
and Ellicott; also Art. ‘Schleier’ in Kraus, Real-Eucy. d. christ. 
Ale, Vip. 7 35- 


5. ‘ Praying or prophesying’ must be understood in the same 
way in both verses: it is arbitrary to say that the man is 
supposed to be taking the lead in full public worship, but the 
woman in mission services or family prayers. Was a woman to 
be veiled at family prayers? Yet in public worship women were 
not to speak at all (xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 12). Very possibly the 
women had urged that, if the Spirit moved them to speak, they 
must speak ; and how could they speak if their faces were veiled ? 
In that extreme case, which perhaps would never occur, the Apostle 
says that they must speak veiled. They must not outrage 
propriety by coming to public worship unveiled because of the 
bare possibility that the Spirit may compel them to speak.* 
Comp. Philip’s daughters (Acts xxi. 9), and the quotation from 
Joel (Acts ii. 18). In neither men nor women must prophesying 
be interpreted as speaking with Tongues. The latter was 
addressed to God and was unintelligible to most hearers ; 
prophesying was addressed to the congregation. The women 
perhaps argued that distinctions of sex were done away in Christ 
(Gal. iii. 28), and that it was not seemly that a mark of servitude 
should be worn in Christian worship; or they may have asked 
why considerations about the head should lead to women being 
veiled and men not. And perhaps they expected that the 
Apostle who preached against the bondage of the Law would 
be in favour of the emancipation of women. See De Wette, 
ad loc. 

The unveiled woman dishonours her head, because that is the 
part in which the indecency is manifested. Also by claiming 
equality with the other sex she disgraces the head of her own 
sex; she is a bare-faced woman, ‘for she is one and the same 
thing (neut. Blass, Gv. § 31. 2) with the woman that is shaven,’ 
either as a disgrace for some scandalous offence, or out of 
bravado. Aristoph. Zhesm. 838; Tac. Germ. 19; and other 
illustrations in Wetst. The Apostle has married women chiefly 


*See Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 11. pp. 65, 
395-6, ed. 1902. See also Tert. De Virgin vel. 13; De Orat. 21. 
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in view. In Corinth anything questionable in Christian wives 
was specially dangerous, and the Gospel had difficulties enough 
to contend against without shocking people by breaches of usage. 
Christianity does not cancel the natural ordinances of life; and 
it is by the original ordinance of God that the husband has 
control of the wife. Only here and v. 13 does dxaraxddvmros 
occur in N.T. Having decided the matter in question (vz. 4, 5), 
St Paul now proceeds (vv. 6-16) to justify his decision. 


6. If a woman refuses to be veiled, let her be consistently 
masculine and cut her hair close ; no veil, short hair: the verbs 
are middle, not passive, and express her own action (Blass, Gr. 
§ 55.2). If she flings away the covering provided by Divine 
ordinance, let her also fling away the covering provided by 
nature (Chrys.). The combination of the aor. mid. with the 
pres. mid. (xeipacOa 7 €vpacbar) is so unusual that some editors 
prefer é¥pacGa, aor. mid. from évpw, a late form found in 
Plutarch (Veitch, s.v.; Blass, Gr. § 24). 


7. The connexion between ddeiAa (v. 10) and ovk ddethe 
here must be marked: the woman is morally bound, the man is 
not morally bound, to veil his head. But ‘not bound to’ may be 
an understatement for ‘ bound not to’; comp. Acts xvii. 29: St 
Paul can hardly mean that the man may please himself, while the 
woman may not—magis liber est viro habitus capitis quam muliert 
(Beng.); for he has just said that the man puts his head to 
shame by covering it, as a woman puts her head to shame by not 
doing so. Sicut vir professione libertatis caput suum honorat, ita 
multer, subjectionts (Calvin). The man ought not to wear a 
covering, ‘since he is by original constitution (trdpywv) God’s 
image and glory,’ reflecting the Creator’s will and power, ‘ while 
the wife is her husband’s glory.’ This she is as a matter of fact 
(eoriv, not trdpxe.). See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 674. 
She also was made kar’ cixova @eov, for in Gen. li. 26 avOpwzov 
includes both sexes, but this fact is omitted here, because it is 
the relation of woman to man, not of woman to God, that is 
under consideration ; and, as she has a superior, she does not 
so well represent Him who has no superior. Moreover, it 
is the son, rather than the wife, who is the eikdév of the man. 
Comp. 1 Tim. il. 13. 


8, 9. Parenthetical, to confirm the statement that the 
woman is man’s glory by an appeal to both initial (éx) and final 
(Sud. c. ace.) causes. Woman was created out of man, and more- 
over (kat yap) for man, not vice versa. The articles in w. 9, THY 
ywaika . . . Tov dvdpa, may mean the woman and the man in 
Gen. ii. 18-22, Eve and Adam. For xat ydp see Blass, § 78. 6. 
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10. 8a rodro. Because* man is a reflexion of the divine 
glory, while woman is only a reflexion of that reflexion, “ there- 
fore the woman (generic) is morally bound to have [the mark of 
his| authority upon her head.” The passage is unique, no 
satisfactory parallel having been found. There is no real doubt 
as to the meaning, which is clear from the context. The diffi- 
culty is to see why the Apostle has expressed himself in this 
extraordinary manner. That ‘authority’ (éfovota) is put for 
‘sign of authority’ is not difficult; but why does St Paul say 
‘authority’ when he means ‘subjection’? The man has the 
symbol of authority, no veil on his head ; the woman has the 
symbol of subjection, a veil on her head. For éfovoia we should 
expect izorayy (1 Tim. ii 11, iii. 4, of the subjection of women), 
or vregéis (Plut. 2..751D of the subjection of women; comp. 
breixew, Heb. xiii. 17), or taxon (Rom. v. 19, Vi. 16, xvl. IQ). 
Is it likely that St Paul would say the exact opposite of what he 
means? The words put in square brackets can scarcely be the 
true explanation. For conjectural emendations of éfovciay (all 
worthless) see Stanley, ad Joc. p. 184. 

In Rev. xi. 6, eSovalay éyovow éxt rav tdarwv means ‘ have 
control over the waters’; xiv. 18, éywy éfovoiay émi tod rupds, 
‘having control over fire’; xx. 6, ét tovrwy 6 devtepos Odvatos ovK 
éxet efovoiav, ‘over these the second death has no control.’ 
Comp. Rom. ix. 21; 1 Cor. vii. 37 ; the LXX of Dan. iii. 30 (97). 
Can the meaning here be, ‘ought to have control over her head,’ 
so as not to expose it to indignity? If she unveils it, every one 
has control over it and can gaze at her so as to put her out of 
countenance. Her face is no longer under her own control. 

Ramsay (Zhe Cities of St Paul, pp. 202 ff.) scouts the 
common explanation that the ‘authority’ which the woman 
wears on her head is the authority to which she is subject, “a 
preposterous idea which a Greek scholar would laugh at any 
where except in the N.T.” Following Thomson (Zhe Land and 
the Book, p. 31) he explains thus. “In Oriental lands the veil is 
the power and the honour and dignity of the woman, With the 
veil on her head she can go anywhere in security and profound 
respect. She is not seen; it is a mark of thoroughly bad 
manners to observe a veiled woman in the street. She is alone. 
The rest of the people around are non-existent to her, as she 
istothem. Sheis supreme in thecrowd. .. . But without the veil 
the woman is a thing of nought, whom any one may insult... . A 


* One might say, ‘ Precisely for this reason,’ 6:4 rodro being stronger 
than ody, and introducing a special, if an exclusive reason. This helps to 
decide the explanation of dia rods dyyyédous, which must mean something that 
is at least a very important reason for women being veiled in public worship, 
if not the only reason. 
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woman’s authority and dignity vanish along with the all-covering 
veif that she discards. That is the Oriental view, which Paul 
learned at Tarsus.” In his Preface (vi.) Ramsay adds; ‘In the 
Hebrew marriage ceremony, as it is celebrated in modern 
Palestine, I am informed that the husband snatches off the 
bride’s veil and throws it on his own shoulder, as a sign that he 
has assumed authority over her.” Was Rebekah’s veiling 
herself a sign of subjection? Gen. xxiv. 65. See Glover, Zhe 
Conflict of Religions in the Roman World, p. 154. 

Sud tobs dyyédous. These words have produced much 
discussion, but there is not serious doubt as to their meaning. 
They are not a gloss (Baur), still less is the whole verse an 
interpolation (Holsten, Baljon). Marcion had the words, and 
the evidence for them is overwhelming.* An interpolator would 
have made his meaning clearer. Accepting them, we may 
safely reject the explanation that ‘angels’ here mean the bishops 
(Ambrose) or presbyters (Ephraem) or all the clergy (Primasius). 
Nor can evil angels be meant (Tert. De Virg. vel. vii., xvii.); the 
article is against it: ot dyyeAo. always means good angels 
(xiii. 1; Matt. xiii. 49, xxv. 31; Luke xvi. 22; Heb. i. 4, 5, etc.). 
And the suggestion that the Apostle is hinting that unveiled 
women might be a temptation to angels (Gen. vi. 1, 2) is some- 
what childish. Is it to be supposed that a veil hides a human 
face from angels, or that public worship would be the only 
occasion when an unveiled woman might lead angels into 
temptation? It is a mistake to quote the Testament of the 
XII. Patriarchs (Reuben vy. 6), or the Book of Jubilees (iv. 15, 
22), or Theodotus (Frag. 44; C. R. Gregory, Endeit. in d. N.T.,, 
p. 151), in illustration of this passage. ‘The meaning is plain. If 
a woman thinks lightly of shocking men, she must remember 
that she will also be shocking the angels, who of course are 
present at public worship. Compare iv. 9, and évaytioy ayyéAwy 
Wadd oor (Ps. cxxxvill. 1), and ‘O ye angels of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord’ (Song of the Three Children, 37). Ancient liturgies 
often bear witness to this belief, as does our own; ‘‘ Therefore with 
Angels and Archangels,” etc., Chrysostom says, ‘“‘ Knowest thou 
not that thou standest in the midst of the angels? with them 
thou singest, with them thou chantest, and dost thou stand 
laughing?” See Luke xv. 7, 10, xii. 8, 9. 

One other suggestion is worth considering, viz. that 84 7. 
dyyédovs might mean ‘because the angels do so.’ Angels, in 
the presence of their direct and visible Superior, veil their faces 


* St Paul assumes, as obvious to his readers, a connexion no longer 
obvious to us. We can hardly regard the reason intended as falling outside 
the scope of the 5ia rofro (see above). The question is, what point of 
contact for dia 7. ayy. is furnished in vv. 3-9? 
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(Isa. vi. 2); a woman, when worshipping in the presence of her 
direct and visible superior (man), should do the same. 


Conjectural emendations (all worthless) are quoted by Stanley: see 
also Expositor, ist series, xi p. 20. ‘‘ None of the known emendations 
can possibly be right; and the intrinsic and obvious difficulty is itself 
enough to set aside the suggestion that the whole verse is an interpolation” 
(WH. Af. p..116). 


11. mj. Limitation. Although by original constitution 
woman is dependent on man, yet he has no right to look down 
on her. In the Christian sphere each is dependent on the other, 
and both are dependent on God (viii. 6; Rom. xi. 36); and it 
is only in the Christian sphere that woman’s rights are duly 
respected. Each sex is incomplete without the other. 

év Kupiw. There can be no separation between man and 
woman when both are members of Christ. Cf. for év Kupio 
r Thess. iv.2 3 2 "Thess. 1.45 Gal. v. 103) Won: iv. £7. 


NABCD* DDEFGHP, RV. have odre yu x. &. before obre dvinp 
x.y. D? KL, Vulg. AV. transpose the clauses. 


12. This mutual dependence of the sexes is shown by the 
fact that, although originally woman sprang from man, yet ever 
since then it is through woman that man comes into existence: 
if he is her initial cause (ex), she is his instrumental cause 
(8fa ¢. gen.), But (another reason why man must not be con- 
temptuous) the whole universe—man and woman and their 
whole environment—owes its origin to God. Cf. xv. 27; Eph. 
v. 23; and see Basil, De Spiritu, v. 12, xviii. 46. 


18. In conclusion he asks two questions, the second of 
which clinches the first. He appeals to their general sense of 
propriety, a sense which is in harmony with the teaching of @icus 
and is doubtless inspired by ¢vovs. Their ideas of what is 
mpérov are in the best sense zatural. It should be noted that 
both in AV. and RV. the second question is brought to a close 
too soon. The note of interrogation should be placed after 
‘it is a glory to her,’ as in the Vulgate, Luther, Tyndale, and 
Coverdale. Beza and others make three questions, breaking up 
the second into two. 

év Guiv adrots kpivare, In their own inner judgment (vi. 2), 
cannot they decide (x. 15)? ‘Is it becoming that a woman 
should pray to God unveiled?’ Usually zpooedyouat has no 
case after it, but here 7G @eG is added to emphasize the prin- 
ciple that when she is addressing God she ought not to be 
asserting her equality with men or trying to draw the attention 
of men; comp. Matt. vi. 6. For apéroy see Westcott on Heb. 
il, 10, 
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14. A further argument, supporting the previous one. In- 
stinctively they must feel the impropriety; and then external 
nature confirms the instinctive feeling. Even if the internal 
feeling should not arise, does not even nature by itself show 
that, while doubtless man, being short-haired, is by Divine order 
unveiled, woman, being long-haired, is by Divine order veiled? 
Naturae debet respondere voluntas (Beng.).* While fanaticism 
defies nature, Christianity respects and refines it; and whatever 
shocks the common feelings of mankind is not likely to be 
right. At this period, civilized men, whether Jews, Greeks, or 
Romans, wore their hair short. ‘Long hair is a permanent 
endowment (dédorat) of woman, to serve as an enveloping 
mantle’ (Heb. i. 12 from Ps. ci. 27; Judg. viii. 26; Ezek. 
xvi. 13, xxvii. 7; Isa. lix. 17). Note the emphasis on dvjp 
and yuv7, also on the clause introduced by dé Nowhere else in 
Biblical Greek does xoyaw occur. Milligan, Grk. Papyri, p. 84. 


16. This is best taken as concluding the subject of the 
veil; it makes a clumsy opening to the next subject. ‘But if 
any one seemeth to be (or is minded to be) + contentious, we 
have no such custom, nor yet the Churches of God.’ There 
are people who are so fond of disputing that they will contest 
the clearest conclusions, and the Corinthians were fond of dis- 
putation. But the Apostle will not encourage them. If such 
should question the dictates of decorum and of nature in this 
matter, they may be told that the teachers have no such usage 
as permitting women to be unveiled,—a thing unheard of in 
Christian congregations. It is possible that jets means only 
himself, but he probably means that he knows of no Apostle 
who allows this.t{ 

Throughout the section he appeals to principles. The 
wearing or not wearing a veil may seem to be a small matter. 
Everything depends upon what the wearing or not wearing 
implies, and what kind of sanction the one practice or the 
other can claim. He does not use det about the matter; 


* Was the obscure metaphor of ‘the veil,’ which Dante (Purg. xxix. 27) 
uses of Eve, Won sofferse di star sotto alcun velo, suggested by the revolt 
of the women of Corinth against ‘‘standing under any veil” in public 
worship? 

+ Comp. iii. 18, viii, 2, and especially xiv. 37, where we have a summary 
conclusion similar to this. 

+ Herveius interprets ques as ‘we Jews.’ Post rationes ponit auctoritatem, 
ut contentiosos vincat, yuia neque Judaismus hoc habuit, nec Ecclesia Det, 
ostendens quia neque Moyses neque Salvator sic tradidit, Atto has the same 
idea. ‘os’ propter Judacos, ‘ Ecclesia’ dicit propter gentes. Quapropter, 
st hanc consuetudinem habetts, non solum non Christt, sed nec Moyst déscip- 
ulos fore monstratis. Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX is uAdverkos found, 
excepting Ezek. iii. 7, where all Israel are said to be such, 
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there is no intrinsic necessity (v. 19): but he does use both 
opetder (7, 10) and mpérov éori (13); for there is both moral 
obligation and natural fitness. His final appeal—to the practice 
of all congregations—would be of special weight in democratic 
Corinth. For ai éxxAnola: tod Oecod comp. 2 Thess. i. 4. See 
Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 108, 117, 120. There is no 
need to conjecture that v. 16 is an interpolation, or that 
cvvnbea refers to contentiousness. Would St Paul think it 
necessary to say that Apostles have no habit of contentious- 
ness? 

For Greek and Roman customs respecting the hair and veils, 
see Smith, Dict. of Ant. Artt. ‘Coma,’ ‘ Flammeum,’ ‘ Vestales.’ 
The cases in which males, both Greek and Roman, wore long hair 
do not interfere with the argument.* Such cases were either 
exceptional or temporary; and they were temporary because 
nature taught men otherwise. For men to wear their hair 
long, and for women to wear it short, for men to veil their 
heads in public assemblies, and for women not to do so, were 
alike attempts to obliterate natural distinctions of sex. In the 
Catacombs the men are represented with short hair. 


XI. 17-84. Disorders connected with the Lord’s Supper. 


There are abuses of a grave kind in your public worship ; 
a chronic state of dissension, and gross selfishness and 
excess in your love-feasts and celebrations of the Lord's 
Supper. This profanation brings grievous judgments on 
you. Avert the judgments by putting a stop to the pro- 
Janatton, 


17Now, in giving you this charge about the veiling of 
women, I do zo¢ commend you that your religious gatherings 
do you more harm than good. 18 First of all, when you meet 
as a Christian congregation, you are split into sets:—so I am 
told, and to some extent I am afraid that it is true. 19 Indeed, 
party-divisions among you can hardly be avoided if men of 
proved worth are not to be lost in the crowd. 

20 Well then, as to your religious gatherings: it cannot be 
said that it is the Zord’s Supper that you eat. #! For everybody’s 
first thought is to be beforehand in getting his oz supper ; and 
so, while the poor man who brings nothing cannot get enough even 


* Hom. JZ, ii. 472, 542; Hdt. i. 82, v. 72; Aristoph. Zy. 580. Cf. our 
Cavaliers. 
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to eat, the rich man who brings abundance takes a great deal too 
much even to drink. 22Surely you do not mean that you have no- 
homes in which you can satisfy hunger and thirst? Or do you 
think that you need have no reverence for God’s congregation ; 
or that because a man is poor you may treat him with contempt ? 
What am I to say to you? Do you expect me to commend 
you? In this matter that is impossible. 

23 (Quite impossible; for I know that you know better. I 
myself received from the Lord that which in turn I transmitted 
to you, namely, that the Lord Jesus, in the night in which He 
was being delivered up, took bread: 24and when He had given 
thanks, He brake it, and said, ‘This is My Body, which is for 
you. This do ye, in remembrance of Me.’ %In like manner 
also the cup, after supper was over, saying, ‘This cup is the new 
covenant in virtue of My Blood. This do ye, as often as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me.’ 

26 Yes, He gave this command; for as often as you eat this 
bread and drink this cup, it is the death of the Lord that you 
are proclaiming,—nothing less than that,—until His return. 
27 It follows, therefore, that whoever eats the bread or drinks the 
cup of the Lord in a way that dishonours Him, shall be held 
responsible for profaning the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
28 But, in order to avoid this profanation, let a man scrutinize 
his own spiritual condition and his motives; then, and not till 
then, let him eat of the bread and drink of the cup. * For he 
who eats and drinks is thereby eating and drinking a sentence 
on himself, if he fails to recognize the sanctity of the Body. 
30 The proof of this is within your own experience; for it 1s 
because people fail to recognize this sanctity that so many of 
you are sick and ill, while not a few have died. *! But if we 
recognized our own condition and motives, we should escape this 
sentence. %2 Yet, when we are thus sentenced, we are being 
chastened by the Lord, to save us from being involved in the 
final condemnation of the world. 

83So then, my brothers, at your religious gatherings for a 
common meal, wait until all are ready. *4If any one is too 
hungry to wait, let him stay at home and eat; so that your 
gatherings may not have these fatal results. All the other 
matters in which you need instruction I will regulate whenever 
I come. 
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The shocking desecration of the Lord’s Supper by the dis- 
orders which St Paul here censures was, no doubt, the primary 
reason why he is.so severe in his condemnation of the conduct 
of those Corinthians who profaned it by their selfish mis- 
behaviour, but it was not the only reason for distress and 
indignation. ‘In the whole range of history there is no more 
striking contrast than that of the Apostolic Churches with the 
heathenism round them. They had shortcomings enough, it is 
true, and divisions and scandals not a few, for even apostolic 
times were no golden age of purity and primitive simplicity. 
Yet we can see that their fulness of life, and hope, and promise 
for the future was a new power in the world. Within their own 
limits they had solved almost by the way the social problem 
which baffled Rome, and baffles Europe still. They had lifted 
woman to her rightful place, restored the dignity of labour, 
abolished beggary, and drawn the sting of slavery. The secret 
of the revolution is that the selfishness of race and class was 
forgotten in the Supper of the Lord, and a new basis for society 
found in love of the visible image of God in men for whom 
Christ died” (Gwatkin, Zarly Church History, p. 73). The 
Corinthian offenders were reviving the selfishness of class, were 
treating with contumely the image of God visible in their fellow- 
men, and were thus bringing into serious peril the best results 
of this blessed revolution. The Apostle does not hesitate to 
declare (vv. 30-32) that this evil work of theirs is bringing upon 
them the manifest judgments of God. 

It is worth noting that he appeals to what ‘¢ze Lord Jesus’ 
did at the Supper, not to what ‘Jesus’ did. There is no basis 
for the hypothesis that St Paul did not regard Jesus as the Son 
of God until after His Resurrection, comp. v. 4, 5. See Intro- 
duction, § ‘ Doctrine.’ 


17. Toiro Sé mapayyéAdwv odk émawd. The reading is some- 
what doubtful (see below), as also is the meaning of rotro. If 
tovro refers to the charge which he gives respecting the Love- 
feasts (28-34), then the interval between this preface and the 
words which it anticipates is awkwardly prolonged. It is not 
impossible that rovro refers to the charge about women wearing 
veils.* The connexion between the two subjects is close, both 
being concerned with proper behaviour at public worship. ‘Now 
in giving you this charge I do not praise [you], that your 
religious gatherings do you harm instead of good.’ It is an 


* There is similar doubt as to the scope of the rodro in vii. 6, and the 
ary in ix. 3. Here the doubt is considerable. The rapayy. about veiling 
was prefaced by praise (vw. 2): and rofiro 6€ may introduce another rapayy. 
where praise is impossible ; ‘In giving ¢h¢s charge I have no praise to give.’ 
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understatement, purposely made in contrast to v. 2, that he 
does not praise them. He censures them severely. What was 
intended for their wealth they had made an occasion of falling. 
These gatherings, instead of quickening their spiritual life, had 
led to grievous misconduct and consequent suffering. For «is, 
of result, comp. Col. iii. ro. 


The evidence for rapayyé\\wv ovx éralyw is somewhat stronger than for 
mapayyé\w ox éralywy. B is neutral with rapayyéAdwr otk éralywy, and 
D with wapayyéA\X\w ov« éralyw: Vulg. praectpio non laudans. There is 
no buds in the Greek ; but neither AV. nor RV. put ‘yoz’ in italics, 

Both the Attic xpetrroy (vii. 9) and the un-Attic xpetoooy (here and 
vii. 38) are well attested : 7d jocov here only ; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 15. It is 
possible that both xpetooov and #ooov were pronounced in a similar way 
(2reesson heesson) ; if so, we have a play upon sound. 


18. ‘For, to begin with.’ The Apostle hastens to justify his 
refusal to give praise. The mparov pév has no devrepov dé or 
éreta S€ afterwards, and possibly there is no antithesis; but 
some find it in the section about spiritual gifts (xii. 1f.): cf. 
Pentate 26.41, 25 Xe fy 0 Xd. as) 2. Cor, xi 92:5 Blass: G7 
$77. 12. 

év éxxAnaia. ‘In assembly,’ ze. in a gathering of the members 
of the Corinthian Church. ‘This use is at once classical and a 
return to the original force of gakal” (Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccles. 
p. 118): xiv. 19, 28, 35 ; comp. 3 John 6 and év cuwvaywyj, John 
Vi. 59, xvili. 22. ‘Church’ in the sense of a building for public 
worship cannot be meant ; there were no such buildings. 

dow oxiopata év bpiv bmdpxew. ‘I continually hear (pres.) 
that dissensions among you prevail’ (not simply efvar) : these splits 
are the rule. In the Love-feasts they seem to have been chiefly 
social, between rich and poor. Possibly what St James con- 
demns (ii. 1-4) took place; the wealthy got the best places at 
the tables. Yet neither cyicpara (see on i. 10) nor aipéoes are 
separations from the Church, but dissensions within it. Wherever 
people deliberately choose Gina) their own line independently 
of authority, there is aipeois: Gal. v. 20. 

pépos tt motevw. The Apostle has the love which ‘hopeth 
all things’ (xiii. 7), and he will not believe that all that he hears 
to their discredit is true ; mtd sermone utitur (Beng.). 


The reading év 7H éxknN. (TR., ‘in the Church’ AV.) is found only in a 
few cursives. There is no reason for suspecting that év éxkd. (all uncials) 


is an interpolation. 
Hépos Tu is the accusative of the extent to which the action applies : 


comp. mdvTa macw apéckw (x. 33). We might have had ex pépous (xiii. 9, 
12). 


19. Set yap Kat aipéses. Comp. Matt. xviii. 7. In the 
nature of things, if there are splits of any kind, these are sure 
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to settle down into parties,—factions with self-chosen views. 
Human nature being what it is, and Corinthian love of faction 
being so great, if a division once became chronic, it was certain 
to be intensified. But here perhaps there is not much difference 
between oyxicpara and aipéces. Justin M. (Z~y. 35) mixes. the 
words écovrat cyiopata Kai aip. with Matt. xxiv. 5, 11, 24, vil. 15, 
and attributes them to our Lord. Comp. Clem. Hom. xvi. 21, 
and see Resch, p. 100. For aipeous comp. Acts v. 17, XV. 5, 
XXVi,_ 5, Etc: 

iva [kat] ot Sdxupor pavepot yévwrrat. Divine Providence turns 
this evil tendency to good account: it is the means of causing 
the trusty and true to become recognizable. Either by coming 
to the front in the interests of unity, or by keeping aloof from 
all divisions, the more stable characters will become manifest : 
2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. To have religious zeal, without becoming a 
religious partizan, is a great proof of true devotion. Contrast 
GSdxunos (ix. 27). 

DFG, Latt. omit év duiv before elvar. BD, Latt. insert cal before of 
Odkyuor: NACEFGKLP, Syrr. omit. The d6x:mwor are those who have 
been ‘accepted’ after being tested like metals or stones (Gen. xxiii. 16) ; 
hence ‘proved’ and ‘approved’ (Rom. xvi. 10; 2 Cor. x. 18, xiii. 7). 


See Origen, Con. Cels. iii. 13, Phtlocalia xvi. 2. Quite needlessly, some 
suspect that va. . . év dui is an interpolation. 


20. Luvepxopevor obv Spav émt 76 adté. ‘When therefore you 
come together to one place’ (Acts i. 15, ii. 1, 44, iii. r), ‘when 
you are assembled év éxxAyoia, ze. for a religious purpose.’ Or 
éxi 76 at7d might (less probably) mean ‘for the same object.’ 
The place is not yet a building set apart. In any case, émi 76 
adré emphasizes the contrast between the external union and the 
internal dissension. Compare vii. 5, xiv. 23. 

ok éotiv KuptaKdy Settvov payetv. The adjective is emphatic 
by position: ‘there is no eating a Zora’s supper.’ A supper they 
may eat, but it is not the Lord’s: ov« éorw, ‘there is no such 
thing,’ for such conduct as theirs excludes it. Hence ovx éorw 
may be rendered ‘it is not possible,’ om /icet (Ecclus. xiv. 16) ; 
but this is not necessary. At first, the Eucharist proper seems to 
have followed the Agape or Love-feast, being a continuation of 
it. Later the Eucharist preceded and was transferred from 
evening to morning. Here, kvpiaxdy detrvoy probably includes 
both, the whole re-enactment of the Last’'Supper including the 
Eucharist. Placuit Sptritui Sancto ut in honorem tanti sacramentt 
in os Christiant prius Dominicum corpus intraret quam exteri cibi 
(Aug. £f. cxvill. 6, 7, ad Januar.). See Hastings, D&B. m1. 
p. 157; Smith, D. Chr. Ant. 1. p. 40; Ency. Bibl. u. 1424. We 
cannot be sure from the use of xuptaxdy instead of 70d xupiov that - 
the name xupiaxdy detrvov was already in use. The expression 
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must have had a beginning, and this may be the first use of it. 
Inscriptions and papyri show that, as early as A.D. 68, xupiaxds 
was in use in the sense of ‘ pertaining to the Emperor,’ ‘imperial’ 
(Deissmann, ew Light on the N.T. p. 82, Bible Studies, p. 217, 
Light, p. 361). The word detxvov occurs only here and Rev. 
xIx. 9, 17, outside the Gospels; in LXX, only in Daniel and 
4 Macc. 


21. Exacros yap 76 t.ov Setrvov mpotapBdver. ‘For each one 
takes before the rest (instead of with them) his ow supper’: he 
anticipates the partaking in common, and thus destroys the 
whole meaning and beauty of the ordinance. It was thus not 
even a xowoy Setrvov, much less xvpiaxdv. The év 7O dayeiv is 
not an otiose addition: it is a mere eating, which he might just 
as well or better have done elsewhere and elsewhen.* 

kal ds pev wed. ‘The consequence is that one man cannot 
even satisfy his hunger, while another even drinks to excess.’ 
These are probably respectively the rich and the poor. The 
poor brought little or nothing to the common meal, and got 
little or nothing from the rich, who brought plenty ; while some 
of the rich, out of their abundant supplies, became drunk. There 
is a sharp antithesis between deficiency in necessary food and 
excess in superfluous drink. There is no need to water down 
the usual meaning of pefvew (Matt. xxiv. 49; John ii. 10; 
Acts ii. 15; 1 Thess. v. 7). Even in a heathen épavos such 
selfish and disgusting behaviour would have been considered 
shameful, as the directions given by Socrates show; they are 
very similar to those of St Paul (Xen. A/em. 111. iv. 1). Certainly 
such meetings must have been ‘for the worse’; hungry poor 
meeting intoxicated rich, at what was supposed to be a supper of 
the Lord! In these gatherings the religious element was far 
more important than the social; but the Corinthians had 
destroyed both. For this late use of the relative, 5 pev.. . 
bo Sé . ... comp. Rom. ix. 21;.2 Tim. 1.20; Matt. xxi, 35, 
xxii. 5, xxv. 15. Coincidence is implied. 

For mpodapBdvee (RNBCDEFGKLP) A and some cursives have 


mpocdapBdver, the active of which does not occur in the N.T., except as a 
variant here and Acts xxvil. 34. 


22. pi yap oixias odk éxere. ‘For surely you do not mean 
that you have not got houses to eat and to drink in!’ Comp. 
py odk éxopev (ix. 4, 5, 6), and eis 70. . . €oOiew (viii. 10); and 


* Comp. ‘‘ And no prophet that orders a table in the spirit eats of it 
himself: but if he does, he is a false prophet” (Dzdache xi. 9). This calling 
for a Love-feast in a state of ecstasy (év mvevuart) is a curious possibility, 
which had probably been experienced. Only a false prophet would do this 
in order to get food for himself. 


16 
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see Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 2702 6. ‘Well, then, if that is 
not true (and of course it is not), there is only one alternative,’ 
which is introduced by # ‘Ye despise the congregation that is 
assembled for the worship of God, and ye put the poor to shame.’ 
They treated a religious meal as if it were a licentious entertain- 
ment, and therein exposed the poverty of those who were in need. 
There can be little doubt that, as of éxovres=‘the rich,’ of pi 
éyovres=‘the poor.’ Here it might mean ‘those who have not 
houses for meals’ (Alford) ; so also Wiclif, ‘han noon’; but this 
is very improbable. The rod @cod is added with solemnity (z. 16, 
x. 32) to give emphasis to the profanity. The addition is frequent 
in the two earliest groups of the Pauline Epistles (Hort, Ze Chr. 
Eccles. pp. 103, 108, 117): Katagpoveire, as Rom. ii. 4; Matt. 
xviii. 10; katauytvere, as Rom. v. 5. The majority of the 
Corinthian Christians would be poor.* 

ti eimw Spiv; érawéow spas; Deliberative subjunctives : 
‘What am I to say to you? Am I to praise you?’ The év 
roér may be taken with what precedes (AV., RV.), or with 
what follows (Tisch., WH., Ell.). The latter seems to be better, 
as limiting the censure to this particular, and also as preparing 
for what follows. 


23. éyd ydp wapehaBov awd toG Kuprov. ‘I cannot praise you, 
jor what J received from the Lord, and also delivered to you, 
was this.’ We cannot tell Zow St Paul received this. Neither 
does the éyé imply that the communication was direct, nor does 
the do that it was not direct, although, if it was direct, we 
should probably have had wapdé (Gal. 1.12; 1 Thess. il. 13, iv. 1; 
etc.). The éyw balances iptv: the Apostle received and trans- 
mitted to them this very thing, so that both know exactly what 
took place. He was a sure link in a chain which reached from 
the Lord Himself to them. They did not receive it from the 
Lord, but they received it from one who had so received it, and 
therefore they have no excuse. This is one of the zapaddces 
which they professed to be holding fast (v. 2). See Ramsay, 
Exp. Times, April 1910; Jilicher, Paulus u. Jesus, p. 30. 

It is urged that in a matter of such moment a direct revela- 
tion to the Apostle is not incredible. On the other hand, why 
assume a supernatural communication when a natural one was 
ready at hand? It would be easy for St Paul to learn every- 
thing from some of the Twelve. But what is important is, 
not the mode of the communication, but the source. In some 
way or other St Paul received this from Christ, and its authen- 

* Rutherford translates ; ‘Or do you think that you need stand on no 


ceremony with the Church of God; that because men are poor you may 
affront them ?’ 
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ticity cannot be gainsaid; but his adding dad rod Kupiov is no 
guide as to the way in which he received it. More important 
also than the mode are the contents of the communication, and 
it is to them that rapadAapBdvew frequently points (1 Thess. ii. 13 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 1, 3): see Lightfoot on Gal. i, 1, 13. 
It certainly does not point to anything written: St Paul does 
not say that he had vead what he delivered to them. See 
Knowling, Zhe Testimony of St Paul to Christ, pp. 275f. Zahn 
and Schmiedel are here agreed that St Paul is appealing to 
historical tradition. See also Cam. Bibl. Ess. pp. 336f.; 
Mansfield College Essays, pp. 48 f. 

8 kal wapedwxa duty. ‘Which I also delivered to you.’ 
He transmitted to them the very thing which he had’ received 
from the Lord, so that they were well aware of what ought to 
have made these disorders impossible. This would be St Paul’s 
own reply to the assertion that he, and not Jesus, is the founder 
of Christianity. 

év TH vuktt 4 wapedidsero. ‘In the night in which He was 
being delivered up.’ St Paul mentions the sad solemnity of 
the occasion in contrast to the irreverent revelry of the Cor- 
inthians. Neither AV. nor RV. keeps the same translations 
for wapadiswuc in this verse, nor marks the imperfect. The 
delivery to His enemies had already begun and was going on 
at the very time when the Lord instituted the Eucharist. 
Moreover, to translate ‘was betrayed’ confines the meaning to 
the action of Judas; whereas the Father’s surrender of the Son 
is included, and perhaps is chiefly meant, and the Son’s self- 
sacrifice may also be included (E. A. Abbott, Paradosis, §§ 1155, 
1202, 1417). Itis plain that St Paul assumes that his readers 
are acquainted with the details of the Passion; and the pre- 
cision with which he writes here and xv. 3-8 is evidence that 
“he is drawing from a well-furnished store” (Sanday, DCG. 11. 
p. 888). He himself is well acquainted with the chief facts in 
the life of Christ (A. T. Robertson, Zpochs in the Life of 
St Paul, p. 89; Fletcher, Zhe Conversion of St Paul, pp. 55f.). 

é\aBev dptov. ‘Took a loaf,’ one of the thin cakes of bread 
used for the Paschal meal. It was perhaps more like our 
biscuit or oatcake than ordinary loaves. Hastings, DCG. 1. 


pp. 230 f. 


24. edxaptotyoas éxdacev. All four accounts of the Institu. 
tion have éxAacev here, a detail of Divinely-appointed ritual. 
Luke also has edxapiorjcas, for which Mark and Matthew 
substitute eiAoyjcas. The two words doubtless refer to the 
same utterance of Christ, in which He gave thanks and blessed 
God, and both contain the significant «db: comp. etayyéAuov, 
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edSoxia, and see T. S. Evans ad loc. Mark has these features, 
which are omitted here; ‘as they were eating,’ ‘Take ye,’ 
‘they all drank of it,’ ‘which is shed for many.’ For the third 
of these Matthew substitutes ‘Drink ye all of it’; he has the 
other three. Luke has none of them. Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke have eixapucrjoas, of the cup also, and here dcatvrws 
covers it. The three, moreover, give, what is omitted here, ‘I 
say to you I will in no wise drink of the fruit of the vine until’ 

. ‘the Kingdom.’ The details which are common to all 
four accounts are (1) the taking bread, (2) the giving thanks, 
(3) the breaking, (4) the words, ‘This is My Body,’ (5) the 
cup; and, if the disputed passage in Luke be retained, (6) the 
words ‘blood’ and ‘covenant.’ The disputed passage is almost 
verbatim as vv. 24, 25 here, from 76 trép tov . . . aiparu 

Of the four accounts of the Institution this is the earliest 
that has come down to us, and the words of our Lord which 
are contained in it are the earliest record of any of His utter- 
ances; for this Epistle was written before any of the Gospels. 
It is, however, possible that Mark used a document in giving 
his account, and this document might be earlier than this 
Epistle. 

Toité pou éotly td c&ua 1d bwép Spay. All carnal ideas 
respecting these much-discussed words are excluded by the 
fact that the Institution took place before the Passion. Our 
Lord’s human Body was present, and His Blood was not yet 
shed. What is certain is that those who rightly receive the 
consecrated bread and wine in the Eucharist receive spiritually 
the Body and the Blood of Christ. How this takes place is 
beyond our comprehension, and it is vain to claim knowledge 
which cannot be possessed, or to attempt to explain what 
cannot be explained. ‘“‘If there is a point on which the witness 
of Scripture, of the purest ecclesiastical tradition, and of our 
own Church, is more express and uniform than another, it is 
the peculiar and transcendent quality of the blessing which 
this Sacrament both represents and exhibits, and consequently 
of the Presence by which that blessing is conferred. How this 
Presence differs from that of which we are assured by our 
Lord’s promise, where two or three are gathered together in 
His name—whether only in degree or in kind—it is beyond 
the power of human language to define and of human thought 
to conceive. It is a subject fit, not for curious speculation, 
but for the exercise of pious meditation and devotional feeling ; 
and it is one in which there is a certainty that the highest 
flight of contemplation will always fall short of the Divine 
reality” (Bishop Thirlwall, Charges, vol. i. p. 278; see also 
pp. 245, 246). “I could not consent to make our Church 
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answerable for a dogma committing those who hold it to the 
belief that, in the institution of the Supper, that which our 
Lord held in His hand, and gave to His disciples, was nothing 
less than His own Person, Body, Soul, and Godhead” (Zdd. 
vol. ii, p. 251; see also the appendix on Transubstantiation, 
pp. 281f.). The notes of Ellicott and Evans ad Joc, with 
Gould on Mark xiv. 22; Westcott on John vi. and xiii; Gore, 
Dissertations, pp. 230f.; Hastings, DZ. iii. pp. 448f., with 
the bibliography there given, may be consulted. Excellent 
remarks and summaries of doctrine will be found in Beet, 
A Manual of Theology, pp. 380-96. Happily, no theory of 
the manner of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist is necessary 
for the fruitful reception of it, and to have this demonstrated 
would not make us better Christians, any more than a know- 
ledge of the chemical properties of bread makes us better able 
to digest it. Stanley, Christian Lnstitutions, ch. vi. 

ToUTO tovette eis Thy éuhy dvduynow. ‘Perform this action 
(continue to take bread, give thanks, and break it) in remem- 
trance of Me’ (Num. x. to; Ps. xxxviil. 1, lxx.. 2). “This 
implies that hereafter He is to be absent from sight. The 
words are not in Mark or Matthew, nor in Luke, except in 
the disputed verses. Therefore the command to continue the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper rests upon the testimony of 
St Paul. This, however, does not for a moment imply that 
he was the first to repeat the celebration, or the first to teach 
Christians to do so. This passage plainly implies that repeated 
celebrations were already a firmly established practice. The 
authority of St Paul was quite inadequate to this immense 
result. Nothing less than the authority of Christ would have 
sufficed to produce it. See Knowling, pp. 279 f. 

The proposal to give to rovro wovetre the meaning ‘sacrifice 
this’ must be abandoned. As the Romanist commentator 
Estius says, it is plane praeter mentem Scripturae.* So also 
Westcott; “‘I have not the least doubt that rotro qoveire can 
mean only do this act (including the whole action of hands 
and lips), and not sacrifice this; and that the Latin also can 
have only the same rendering” (in a letter quoted in his Zzfe, 
Il. p. 353): and Bachmann, totro geht auf die ganze Handlung, 
wie ste durch das Tun Jesu und seiner Jiinger dargestellt ist: 
and Herveius; ‘Hoc facite, id est, corpus meum accipite et 
manducate per successionem temporis usgue in finem saecult, in 
memoriam passionis meae. See Ellicott and Goudge ad Joc. ; 
Expositor, 3rd series, vii. 441; T. K. Abbott, Essays on the 


* Hoc facite, id est accipite et date (Card. Hugo de Sto. Caro, d. 1263); 
Mandat frert quod ipse fectt, scilicet accipere panem, gratias agere, frangere, 
consecrare, sumere, ac dare (Card. Thomas de Vio, Caietanus, d. 1534). 
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Original Texts of O. and N.T. p. 110; A Reply to Mr. Supple’s 
and other Criticisms; and notes on Luke xxil. 19 in the Lué. 
Crit. Com. p. 497. 

Edwards translates thy éphy dvdpvnow, ‘AZy commemora- 
tion,’ in contrast to that of Moses (x. 2), thus making ryv éujv 
parallel to xawy (v. 25). See Blass, Gr.§ 48. 7. The Eucharist 
perpetually calls to mind the redemption by Christ from the 
bondage of sin, as the Passover recalled the redemption from 
the bondage of Egypt. Christ did not say, ‘in remembrance 
of My death.’ The recorded words, ‘as My memorial,’ are of 
wider import; they imply ‘in remembrance of all that I have 
done for you and all that I am to you.’ The early Christians 
seem to have regarded the Eucharist as a commemoration of 
the Resurrection as well as the Death, for they selected the 
first day of the week for this memorial. Wetstein compares 
the address of T. Manlius to the troops after his colleague 
Decius had devoted himself to secure their success; Consurgite 
nunc, memores consulis pro vestra victoria morte occumbentis 
(Livy, viii. 10). 

AdBere, pdyere (C7K LP, Syrr. Aeth.) are an interpolation from 
Matt. xxvi. 26; SN ABC* DEFG, Lat-Vet. Aegyptt. Arm. omit. After 
7d dep buov, NE>C7 EF GKL P insert «Aduevov, D* inserts Opurropevor, 
Vulg. (guod . . . tradetur) and some other versions have a rendering 
which implies didduevov. S%* ABC* 17 and other witnesses omit. The 
interpolation of any of these words weakens the ervosa sententia (Beng.), 


70 bmép buwy, which means ‘for your salvation’ (Mark x. 45). AV. inserts 
‘Take, eat,’ and ‘broken’; RV. gives the latter a place in the margin. 


25. dcattws Td motnpiov. He acted with the cup as with 
the bread: He took it, gave thanks, and administered it to 
the disciples. ‘Zhe cup’ means ‘the usual cup,’ the well- 
known one (x. 16). The addition of pera 7d detrvqoat shows 
that the bread was distributed during the meal, éofidvrwy airdv 
(Mark xiv. 22): but it was after supper was over, postguam 
caenatum est (Aug.), not postguam coenavit (Vulg.), that the 
cup was administered. Perhaps the Apostle is pointing out 
that the cup, against which they had so grievously offended 
by intoxication, was no part of the meal, but a solemn:addition 
to it. But we must not translate, ‘the after-supper cup,’ which 
would require 76 pera 1d 6. roryjpiov. Thomas Aquinas would 
give a meaning to the fact that the bread was distributed 
during the meal, while the cup was not administered till the 
meal was over. The one represents the Incarnation, which 
took place while the observances of the Law still had force; 
but the other represents the Passion, which put an end to the 
observances of the Law. And Cornelius 4 Lapide regards 
Christ’s taking the cup into His hands as a token of His 
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voluntarily taking death for us. Such thoughts are admissible, 
if it is not maintained that they are the meaning which is 
intended in Scripture.* 

Todto 76 Torhpioy H Katvh Siabykn éotly ev TH end atpari. 
Lie calix novum testamentum est in meo sanguine. The position 
of éoriy is against combining év TO eyo aipate with 7 Kawy 
diabyxyn. Rather, ‘This cup is the new covenant, and it is so 
in virtue of My Blood.’ ‘In My Blood’ is an expansion or 
explanation of the ‘is,’ and is equivalent to an adverb such 
as ‘mystically., The cup represents that which it contains, 
and the wine which it contains represents the Blood which 
seals the covenant. The Atonement is implied, without which 
doctrine the Lord’s Supper is scarcely intelligible. Only 
St Paul (and Luke?) has the xawy. The covenant is ‘fresh’ 
as distinct from the former covenant which is now obsolete. 
It is xawy in its contents, in the blessings which it secures, 
viz. forgiveness and grace: and 7 éu@ aip. is in contrast to 
the blood with which the old covenant was confirmed (Exod. 
xxiv. 8). See Jer. xxxi. 31, the only place in O.T. in which 
d:aOyKn Kawy occurs. The choice of da6yxy, rather than cvvOjKn, 
which is the common word for covenant, is no doubt deliberate, 
for cvv@yxn might imply that the parties to the covenant con- 
tracted on equal terms. Between God and man that is impossible. 
When He enters into a contract He disposes everything, as a 
man disposes of his property by will: hence dia@jxy often 
means a testament or will. In the LXX ovv@yxy is rare; in 
the N.T. it does not occur. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 299. On 
the meaning of ‘blood,’ ‘which is the life,’ in connexion with 
Christ’s Sacrifice, see Westcott, Hebrews, pp. 293 f.; Epp. of 
St John, pp. 34 f.; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, pp. 89, 91. 

rouTo movette x.t.A. St Paul alone has these words of the 
cup. In the disputed passage in Luke they are wanting. 

écdkis édy mivyte. This makes the command very compre- 
hensive ; guotiescungue: comp. dcdkis éav GeAjowour (Rev. xi. 6). 
Every time that they partake of the sacramental cup (rodro 76 
zotypiov), they are to do as He has done in remembrance of 
Him. He does not merely give permission; He commands. 
It is perverse to interpret this as a general command, referring 
to all meals at which anything is drunk. What precedes and 


* On the other hand, ‘‘the crude suggestion of Professor P. Gardner (Zhe 
Origin of the Lords Supper, 1893), that St Paul borrowed the idea of the 
Eucharist from the Eleusinian Mysteries, which he may have learned about 
at Corinth,” is not admissible. The theory ignores the evidence of the 
Mark-tradition, and involves misapprehension of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
See E. L. Hicks, Studia Biblica, iv. 12. Ramsay thinks that the interval 
between the bread and the cup ‘‘was occupied with instruction in the 
meaning of the symbolism” (Zp. Times, March 1910). 
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follows limits the meaning to ‘the cup of blessing.’ The Lord 
commands that the Supper be often repeated, and His Apostle 
charges those who repeat it to keep in view Him who instituted 
it, and who died to give life to them. In liturgies these words 
are transferred to Christ; ‘ye proclaim JZy death till Z come.’ 

With regard to the Lord’s presence in Holy Communion, 
Bishop Westcott wrote to the Archbishop of York, 8th Oct. 1900 ; 
“The circumstances of the Institution are, we may say, spiritu- 
ally reproduced. The Lord Himself offers His Body given and 
His Blood shed. But these gifts are not either separately (as 
the Council of Trent) or in combination Himself... I shrink 
with my whole nature from speaking of such a mystery, but it 
seems to me to be vital to guard against the thought of the 
Presence of the Lord ‘in or under the forms of bread and wine.’ 
From this the greatest practical errors follow” (Zife and Letters 
of B. F. Westcott, 11. p. 351). 

It is very remarkable that “the words of institution ” differ 
widely in the four accounts. There is substantial agreement in 
meaning; but the only clause in which all four agree is ‘This 
is My Body’; and even here there is a difference of order 
between Todrd pov éorly 76 cdpa (1 Cor.) and Totré éorw To capa 
pov (Mark, Matt. Luke). It is quite clear that in all four 
accounts these words are words of administration, not of con- 
secration. This is specially manifest in Mark, where they are 
preceded by ‘Take ye’ (AaBere), and in Matt., where they are 
preceded by ‘Take, eat’ (AdBere, payere). The same may be 
said of ‘This is My Blood’ (Mark, Matt.): they are words of 
administration, not of consecration. The consecration has 
preceded, and would seem to be included in edxapiotjoas or 
evAoyyjoas. “All liturgies of every type agree in bearing witness 
to the fact that the original form of consecration was a thanks- 
giving” ; and the form of words in which our Lord gave thanks 
has not been preserved. In the Eastern liturgies “the words of 
institution were not recited as of themselves effecting the con- 
secration, but rather as the authority in obedience to which the 
rite ts performed” (W. C. Bishop, Cz. Quart. Rev., July 1908, 
pp. 387-92). In the main lines of Eucharistic teaching in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, ‘‘The moment of consecration 
is associated with the invocation of God the Word (Serapion, 1), 
or with the invocation of God the Holy Ghost (St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Cat. xxi. 3), or with the Invocation of the Holy 
Trinity (Jé7d. xix. 7),* or with the recital of the words recorded 
to have been used by our Lord at the institution (Pseudo- 
Ambrose, De Sacr. iv. 21-23)” (Darwell Stone, Ch. Quart. Rev. 


__ * To this may be added the still earlier testimony of Origen; see on 
Vil. 5- 
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Oct. 1908, p. 36). Cyril of Jerusalem quotes St Paul as saying 
(v. 25), “ And having taken the cup and given thanks, He said, 
Take, drink, this is My Blood,” which is wide of St Paul’s words, 
and agrees exactly with none of the other accounts (Cav. xxi. 1). 
It would thus appear that we know the exact words of institu- 
tion only very imperfectly, and the exact words of consecration 
not at all. Again, just as we do not know the manner of our 
Lord’s Presence in the rite as a whole, so we do not know 
“the supreme moment of consecration.” It is lawful to believe 
that we should of be in a better position for making a good use 
of this mystery if all these things weve known.* 


26. oodkis yap édv éo@inte. In Afost. Const. viii. 12, 16 
these words are put into Christ’s mouth, with the change, “ AZy 
death, till Jcome.” The yép introduces the Apostle’s explana- 
tion of the Lord’s command to continue making this commemor- 
ative act. Or possibly ydp refers to the whole passage (23-25) ; 
‘Such being the original Institution, it follows that as often as 
ye eat,” etc. To make the ydp co-ordinate with the ydp of 
Uv. 23, aS giving an additional reason for ov« éravi, is very 
forced. St Paul gives no directions as to 4ow frequently the 
Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated, but he implies that it is to be 
done frequently, in order to keep the remembrance of the Lord 
fresh. We may conjecture that at Corinth celebrations had been 
frequent, and that it was familiarity with them that had led to 
their being so dishonoured. By ‘this bread’ (rév aprov rodrov) 
would seem to be meant bread used in the manner prescribed 
by Christ (vv. 23, 24). 

The rotro with 76 rorjpiov (‘ ¢hzs cup,’ AV.) is a manifest interpolation : 
n* A B C* D* FG, Latt. Arm. omit. Note the chiasmus between éoOlnre 
and mivynre, but the change of order seems to have no significance. What 


is significant is the addition of kal rd morjpiov mlyynre, which can hardly be 
reconciled with the practice of denying the cup to the laity, 


tov Odvatoy toi Kuplou katayyéAXete. ‘Ye proclaim (‘shew’ 
is inadequate) continually (pres. indic.) the death of the Lord.’ 
The Eucharist is an acfed sermon, an acted proclamation of the 
death which it commemorates ;+ but it is possible that there 
is reference to some expression of belief in the atoning death of 
Christ as being a usual element in the service. The verb is 
indicative, not imperative. 

& pt ob €XMOy. The Eucharist looks backwards to the Cruci- 


* See art. Abendmahl in Schiele, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, in which the doubtful points in the history of the institution are clearly 
stated ; also Plummer, S. A/atthew, pp. 361f. ; Dobschiitz, Probleme d. Ap. 
Zeitalters, p. 73; Hastings, DB. iii. p. 146, DCG. I. p. 66. 

+ Comp. Cyprian (De zelo et ivore, 17); De sacramento crucis et cibum 
sumts et potum. 
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fixion and forwards to the Return: 4ec mysterium duo tempora 
extrema conjungit (Beng.). But at the Second Advent Euchar- 
ists will come to an end, for the commemoration of the absent 
ceases when the absent returns. “No further need of symbols 
of the Body, when the Body itself appears” (Theodoret), Then 
instead of their drinking in memory of Him, He will drink with 
them in His Kingdom (Matt. xxvi. 29). 


The & between dypi or ypis oF and Ay is not likely to be genuine: 
S* ABC D*F and Fathers omit. If it were genuine, it would indicate that 
the Coming is uncertain, and this can hardly be the Apostle’s meaning. 
How near the Coming may be is not here in question; but Eucharists 
must continue till then. 


27. Sorte . . . Gvoxos Evrax. ‘Consequently . . . he will be 
guilty.’ Seeing that partaking of the bread and of the cup is 
a proclaiming of the Lord’s death, partaking unworthily must 
be a grievous sin. No definition of ‘unworthily’ is given; but 
the expression covers all that is incompatible with the intention 
of Christ in instituting the rite. It is quite certain that selfish 
and greedy irreverence is incompatible. But what follows shows 
that not only external behaviour but an inward attitude of soul 
is included. There must be brotherly love towards all and sure 
faith in Christ. Weinel fails to notice this (p. 259). 

4 wiry. As the cup followed the bread ata considerable 
interval, it was possible to receive one unworthily without 
receiving the other at all. In either case the whole sacrament 
was profaned. It is on the use of 9» here, and not xa/, that an 
argument is based for communion in one kind only; and it is 
the only one that can be found in Scripture. But the argument 
is baseless. Because profaning one element involves profaning 
both, it does not follow that receiving one element worthily is 
the same as worthily receiving both.* It is eating this bread 
and drinking the cup that proclaims the death of the Lord 
(v. 26): we have no right to assume that eating without drinking, 
or wice versa, Will suffice. The whole passage, especially vv. 22, 
26, 28, 29, may be called grees that we are to eat and drink. 
And see Blass, § 77. 11 on the quasi-copulative sense which 3} 
has in such sentences: ve/ (Vulg.), aw# (Calvin). 

TS Tomjproy Tod Kupiov. The cup which has reference to the 
Lord and brings us into communion with Him, as the ‘cup of 
demons’ (zompptoy Satnoviwy) brings the partakers into com- 
munion with them (x. 21): Comp. xupiaxdy detrvoy (v. 20). No- 
where else in N.T. does dvagiws occur: in vi. 2 we have dvdéios. 

Evoxos ~orat tod odparos x.t.A. ‘Shall be under guilt of 

* To break one commandment is to break the whole Law, but to keep one 


command is not to keep the whole Law. See Abbott, Jodannine Grammar, 
2759 £., and comp. # in Rom. i. 21. 
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violating, be guilty of a sin against, the Body and the Blood of 
the Lord.’ The dignity of that of which they partake (x. 16) is 
the measure of the dignity which their irreverence profanes. 
He does not say évoxos éorat tod Gavdrov rt. K., par facit, quasi 
Christum trucidaret (Grotius). The guilt is rather that of 
deliberate injury or insult to the king’s effigy or seal, or profane 
treatment of a crucifix. Dishonour to the symbols is dishonour 
to that which they represent; and to use the bread and the 
wine as the Corinthians used them was to treat the memorials 
of Christ’s death, and therefore that which they commemorated, 
with insult. 

The use of Zvoxos is varied: c. gen. of the offence (Mark iii. 39), of 
that which is violated (here and Jas. ii. 10), and of the penalty (Mark 
xiv. 64; Heb. ii. 15); ¢. dat. of that which is violated (Deut. xix. 10), 
and of the tribunal (Matt. v. 21, 22). 

After tiv Gprov, KLP, Vulg. AV. add rotrov: RABCDEFG, 
Lat.-Vet. RV. omit. For 4 before rivy A, Aegypt. Aeth. AV. read xal, 
a manifest correction. After dvatiws, DL, Pesh. Goth. add roi Kupiov. 
A few unimportant witnesses support the TR. in omitting rod before 
alyaros. The AV. inserts ‘this’ before ‘cup of the Lord,’ without 
authority. 

28. BSoxipalérw S€ dvPpwmos éautdy. ‘But (in order to avoid 
all this profanity) let a man (iv. 1; Gal. vi. 1) prove himself’ 
(1 Thess. v. 21; Gal. vi. 4). Let him see whether he is in a 
proper state of mind for commemorating and proclaiming the 
death of the Lord. The emphasis is on doxpaférw. It is 
assumed that the result of the testing will either directly or 
indirectly be satisfactory. This is sometimes implied in doxipa- 
lew as distinct from zepalew: Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 21; 
Trench, Syz. §\xxiv. The man will either find that he is already in 
a right condition to receive, or he will take the necessary means 
to become so. Nothing is said here either for or against employ- 
ing the help of a minister, as in private confession: but doxipalérw 
éavrov shows that the individual Christian can do it for himself, 
and perhaps implies that this is the normal condition of things.* 
Those who are unskilful in testing themselves may reasonably 
seek help; and confession, whether public or private, is help 
supplied by the Church to those who need it. But when the 
right condition has been reached, by whatever means, then and 
not till then (otrws) let him come and partake. 

éx Tod Gprou . . . ék Tod motnptov. The prepositions seem to 
imply that there are other communicants (x. 17) ; but the change 
of construction in ix. 7 renders this doubtful. Evans interprets 
the é« of “the mystical effects of the bread eaten.” 

* Chrysostom insists on this; ‘‘He does not order one man to test 


another, but each man himself ; thus making the court a private one and the 
verdict without witnesses.” Unicuigue committitur suimet judicium (Cajetan), 
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29. It is impossible to reproduce in English the play upon 
words which is manifest in these verses (29-34), in which changes 
are rung upon xpiua and xpivw with its compounds: Blass, G7. 
§ 82. 4. Such things are very common in 2 Cor. (i. 13, iil. 2, 
iv. 8, vi. 10, x. 6, 12, xii. 4). The exact meaning of this verse is 
uncertain. Either (1) ‘For the (mere) eater and drinker,’ who 
turns the Supper into an ordinary meal; or, (2) ‘For he who 
eats and drinks (unworthily, or without testing himself).’ There 
is not much difference between these two, and in either case pi 
Siaxpivey must mean ‘Zecause he does not rightly judge,’ or 
‘without rightly judging.’ Or else, (3) ‘He who eats and drinks, 
eats and drinks judgment to himself, zf he does not rightly judge.’ 
In any case xpiya is a neutral word, ‘judgment’ or ‘sentence,’ 
not ‘condemnation,’ still less ‘damnation.’ The context implies 
that the judgment is adverse and penal (v. 30); but it also 
implies that the punishments are temporal, not eternal. These 
temporal chastisements are sent to save offenders from eternal 
condemnation. For xpéa, not xpiots, comp. Rom. ili. 8, v. 165 
Gal. v. 10; and see Thayer’s Grimm. 

It seems to be safe to assume that diaxpivw has the same 
meaning in vv. 29 and 31. In that case ‘discern’ or ‘dis- 
criminate’ (RV. and marg.) can hardly be right, for this meaning 
makes poor sense in v. 31. ‘Judge rightly’ makes good sense 
in both places. Of course one who forms a right judgment will 
discern and discriminate (in this case, will distinguish the Body 
from ordinary food), but ‘distinguish’ is not the primary idea. 
Chrysostom paraphrases, 11) évvowv, &s xpy, TO péyeBos TaV mpoKet- 
pevov, pn AoyiCopevos. It is not likely that, because the bread 
symbolizes the many grains of Christian souls united in one 
Church, 76 gpa here means the body of Christians ;* still less 
that it means ‘the substance’ which is veiled in the bread, as 
some Lutherans interpret. 


The addition of dvaélws after rivwy, and of ro? Kupiov after 7d cua in 
a number of texts, are obvious interpolations. Why should &* A B C* and 
other authorities omit in both cases, if the additions were genuine? 

Editors differ as to the accent of xplua. In classical Greek xptua is right, 
but in this later Greek the earlier witnesses for accents give xplua. Much 
the same difference is found with regard to orvdos, which Tisch. accents 
oTdd\os. See Lightfoot on Gal. ii. 9, v. 10. 

On the insoluble problem as to wat it is that the wicked receive in the 
Lord’s Supper, see E. H. Browne and E. C. S. Gibson on article xxix ; 








* Stanley strongly contends for this meaning ; it was ‘‘ the community and 
fellowship one with another which the Corinthian Christians were so slow to 
discern” ; and he appeals to xii. 12, 13, 20, 27; Rom, xii. 4, 5; Eph. ii. 
16, iii, 6, iv. 12, 16; Col. i. 18, ii. 19, ili. 15 (Chréstéan Lnstetutions, p. 111). 
In any case we may compare the striking saying of Ignatius (Rom. vii., 
Trall, viii.), that ‘the Blood of Jesus Christ is ove.” 
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the correspondence between Keble and Pusey at the end of vol. iii. of The 
Life of Pusey; and J. B. Mozley, Lectures and other Theological Papers, 
p- 205. “‘If he receive unworthily, he verily rejects the Body and Blood 
of Christ” (Khomiakoff, Essay on the Church, in Birkbeck, Russia and 
the English Church, p. 207). Some problems respecting the Eucharist are 
the result of theories (which may be erroneous) respecting the manner 
of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist: if the theory is relinquished, the 
difficulty disappears. It is clear from vv. 28, 29, which have xai and not 
% between écof. and xw., that communion in both kinds was usual, and 
there is no mention of special ministers who distributed the bread and the 
wine. But these abuses might suggest the employment of ministers. 

30. 8:4 toto. He proceeds to prove the truth of xpipa éavra 
ésfier xal ziva from the Corinthians’ own experiences. It is 
because of their irreverence at the Lord’s Supper that many 
among them have been chastised with sickness, and some even 
with death. To interpret this of spiritual weakness and deadness 
is inadequate; and no ancient commentator thus explains the 
words. Their spiritual deadness produced the irreverence, and 
for this irreverence God chastised them with bodily suffering. 
Had spiritual maladies been meant, we should probably have 
had év zvetpart, or &y tais xapbiass ipov. Perhaps at this time 
there was much sickness in the Church of Corinth, and St Paul 
points out the cause of it. We need not assume that he had 
received a special revelation on the subject. It is possible that 
the excess in drinking may have led in some cases to illness. 
Both décbeves and dppwora imply the weakness of ill-health (Mark 
vi. 5, 13; Matt. xiv. 14), and it is not clear which is the stronger 
word of the two: infirmi et imbecilles (Vulg.); but dppworeiv 
(z Chron. xxxii. 24) is perhaps more than doGevety. By ixavoi is 
meant ‘enough to be considerable’: in this sense the word is 
frequent in Luke and Acts, and in 1 and 2 Mac., but is rare else- 
where: in Rom. xv. 23 the reading is somewhat doubtful. See 
Swete on Mark x. 46. 

xopavrat. ‘Are sleeping’ (in death), dormiunt, rather than 
‘are falling asleep,’ obdormiunt: here and elsewhere the Vulg. 
has dormio. The word was welcomed by Christians as harmon- 
izing with the belief in a resurrection, but it was previously used 
by Jews and heathen without any such belief. Test. of xu. 
Patr. Joseph xx. 4, exoipnfy trve xodG, where some texts read 
&. trvov aidvoy: comp. orws kapwhdcw Kai imvecwow trvov 
aimvuv, and ixvacovow irvov aiavioy Kat pn eeyepfoow (Jer. li. 
39, 57);*% Book of Jubilees xxiii. 1; Zum consanguineus Leti 
Sopor (Virg. Aen. vi. 278. See Milligan on 1 Thess. iv. 13). 
Calvin points out that these consequences of profanation must 


* With alévus here comp. xowjoaro xadxeov trvov (Hom. Z/. xi. 241); 
ferreus urget somnus (Virg. Aen. x. 745), perpetuus sopor urget (Hor. Od. 1. 
xxiv. 5). These illnesses and deaths would be all the more remarkable in a 

Church which had a y4dowpa lapdruy (xii. 9). 
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be regarded as admonitions: negue enim frustra nos affiligit Deus, 
guia malts nostris non delectatur ; argumentum copiosum et amplum. 
He also seems to regard solitary masses as a repetition of the 
offence in v. 21; ut unus seorsum epulam suam habeat, abolita 
communicatione. 


81, ci Se Eautods Stexpivoyey. ‘But if we made a practice 
(imperf.) of rightly judging ourselves’: éavrovs is emphatic, and 
éavrovs duexp. is stronger than the middle. The reference is to 
v. 28. ‘If we habitually tested ourselves, and reached a right 
estimate, we should not receive judgment’ (such as these sick- 
nesses and deaths). For the construction comp. John v. 46, 
Vill. 19, 42, xv. 19, xvili. 36; and for éavrovs with the rst pers. 
Acts xxiii. 14; 1 Johni. 8. In using the rst pers. the Apostle 
softens the admonition by including himself. What follows is 
much less stern than what precedes. He is anxious to close 
gently. 


el dé (S* ABDEFG, Vulg, Aeth. Goth. RV.) is certainly to be pre- 
ferred to el yép (NS? CK L P, Syrr. Aegyptt. AV.). 


82. kpivdpevor 8é. ‘But when we do receive judgment (as is 
actually the case by these sicknesses), we are being chastened by the 
Lord, in order that we may not receive judgment of condemnation 
(be judged to death) with the world.’ These temporal sufferings 
are indeed punishments for sin, but their purpose is disciplinary 
and educational (1 Tim. i. 20), to induce us to amend our ways 
and escape the sentence which will be pronounced on rebels at 
the last day. The xécpos here is, not God’s well-ordered 
creature, but His enemy, as commonly in St John. ‘I beseech 
therefore those who read this book, that they be not dis- 
couraged because of the calamities, but account that these 
punishments were not for the destruction, but for the chastening 
of our race’ (2 Mac. vi. 12). For zaidevdpeba (as implying 
moral training as distinct from mere teaching), see Westcott on 
Heb. xii. 7; Trench, Syz. § 32; Milligan, Grk. Papyri, p. 94.* 


33. dote, ddedpoi pou. In vz. 31, 32 he has been regarding 
offences generally. He now returns to the disorders in con- 
nexion with the Lord’s Supper in order to close the subject, and 
in so doing he repeats the affectionate address (i. 11) which 
still further migitates the recent severity. This conclusion 
indicates where the great fault has been: in the common meal 
of Christian love and fellowship there has been no love or fellow- 
ship. Having charged them to secure the necessary internal 

* «The Apostle did not say kodafbune0a, nor riuwpovpeba, but madevdueda. 


For his purpose is to admonish, not to condemn; to heal, not to requite ; 
to correct, not to punish” (Chrys.). 
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feeling by means of self-examination, he now insists upon the 
nec€ssity for the external expression of it. To the last he harps 
upon ovvépyeobar. These are meetings, Christian gatherings, the 
object of which is to manifest mutual love. Moreover, the 
purpose of the congregational meal is spiritual, not physical ; not 
to satisfy hunger, but to commemorate and to hold communion 
with Christ. Let them cease to come together «is jjocov, «is 
kpiva. As in v. 21, TO dayely is a general expression for a 
common meal. 

GAANAous Ex8exeoVe. ‘Wait for one another,’ zmvicem expectate 
(Vulg.). This is the usual meaning of the verb in the N.T. 
to 3i5 Heb. x1 13, xi. 105 Acts xviii. 16; Jas."v. 7). ‘The 
meaning ‘receive ye one another’ (common in the LXX and in 
class. Grk.) is less suitable: for this he would perhaps have used 
tmpockapBdaverfac (Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 7). The waiting would 
prevent the greedy zpoAapBapey (21): and Chrysostom points 
out the delicacy of the expression. It is the rich who are to wait 
for the poor; but neither rich nor poor are mentioned. 


34. The mere satisfying of hunger should be done év oikw 
(xiv. 35), not év éxxAnoia (v. 18). Comp. kar’ otkoy (Acts ii. 46, 
y. 42). The abrupt conclusion is similar to the conclusion of 
the discussion about women wearing veils (v. 16). He is not 
going to argue the matter any further; the difference between 
the Supper and ordinary meals must be clearly marked: that is 
final. 


The 6 after ei,—el 6€ tis (RN? D? EK LP, Syrr. AV.) is a manifest 
interpolation (¥* A BC D* FG, Latt. RV. omit), The asyndeton makes 
an abrupt conclusion. 


7a S€ Aourd. One may guess for ever, and without result, as 
to what things the Apostle was going to set in order, just as one 
may guess for ever as to what directions our Lord gave to the 
Apostles respecting Church order during the forty days. Here 
‘all the other matters’ possibly refers to matters about which the 
Corinthians had asked, and probably to matters connected with 
the Love-feasts and the Eucharist. The use of dcvardéopar (vil. 
17, ix. 14, xvi. 1; Tit. i. 5) suggests that these had reference to 
externals, evragéia, rather than to the inner meaning of the rite. 
But the evidence is slight, and does not carry us far. 

&s dv Ow. ‘Whensoever I shall have come,’ or ‘according 
as I come.’ The dy makes both event and time uncertain. 
Comp. as av ropevdopar cis THv Sraviav (Rom. xv. 24); ds av 
dridw Ta wept eué (Phil. ii. 23). J. H. Moulton, i. p. 167. 
Meanwhile there seems to be no overseer or body of elders to 
act for him. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XI. 17-34. 


This passage throws considerable light upon the manner of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper in St Paul’s day. On the negative 
side we have important evidence. As J. A. Beet 2 Joc. points 
out very incisively, the Apostle says nothing about ‘ consecration’ 
by a ‘priest’; and, had there been anything of the kind, would 
he not have said, ‘Wait for the consecration,’ rather than ‘ Wait 
for one another’ (v. 33)? Beet points out further (JZanual of 
Theology, p. 388) that private members were able to appropriate 
beforehand the food designed for the communion, which implies 
that they were not in the habit of receiving the bread and wine 
from the church officers. And St Paul does not tell them that 
they must not help themselves to the bread and wine, although 
this would have effectually put a stop to the abuses in question ; 
which shows that he did not look upon reception of the elements 
as essential to the validity of the rite. From this we infer with 
certainty that, when Christ ordained the Supper, He did not 
direct, and that, when 1 Corinthians was written, the Apostles 
had not directed, that the sacred rite should be administered by 
the church officers and them alone. Nor have we in the N.T. 
any evidence that the Apostles afterwards gave this direction. 
What we /ave is evidence that a body of church officers was 
being developed: and it is reasonable to suppose that, when a 
distinction had been made between laity and clergy, the duty of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper would very soon be reserved fur 
the clergy. 

On the positive side we may assume from todro zovetre that 
the Christian Supper was closely modelled, in all essentials, on 
what Christ did at the Paschal Supper. This carries with it— 

(a) The Blessing and Breaking of Bread and the Blessing of 
a Cup, as then by Christ, so later by a presiding person. 

(8) The Meal itself, originally meant, like the Passover, to be 
a genuine meal, for satisfying hunger and thirst. 

But (v. 22) St Paul began a change which tended to make 
the meal connected with the Lord’s Supper a mere ceremony. 
The genuine meal, for satisfying hunger, is to be taken at home, 
and the Lord’s Supper is not to be used for that purpose by all 
communicants as a matter of course, although the poor are to 
have an opportunity of satisfying their appetites. This change 
naturally tended to the goal which was ultimately reached, 
viz., the complete separation of the Eucharist from the Supper, 
which became a mere ‘Agape.’ The contributions of food 
brought by the worshippers survived in later times as the First 
Oblation, the EvAoyiat. See Dict. of Chr. Ant. Artt. ‘ Agape,’ 
‘Eulogia,’ ‘ Eucharist’; Kraus, Real-Enc. d. christ. Alt. 1. Artt. 
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‘Eucharistie,’ ‘Eulogien’; Hastings, DB. and DCG. Artt. 
‘Lord’s Supper,’ ‘Communion.’ 


XII. 1-XIV. 40. SPIRITUAL GIFTS, ESPECIALLY 
PROPHESYING AND TONGUES. 


This is the third and longest section of the fourth main 
division of the Epistle; and, as at the beginning of this 
division (xi. 2), there is a possible reference to the letter of the 
Corinthians to the Apostle; but he would no doubt have 
treated of a number of the topics which are handled, even if 
they had not mentioned them. 

In all three of the sections we are reminded that he is 
dealing with a young Church in which some of the faults of their 
former state of life are reappearing. This is specially the case 
with the Corinthian love of faction. There were rivalries, 
cliques, and splits, hardening sometimes into parties with party- 
leaders. About the veils, there was the rivalry between men and 
women. At the love feasts, there was the rivalry between rich 
and poor. And here we have evidence of rivalries as to the 
possession of spiritual gifts, and especially as to those which 
were most demonstrative, and therefore seemed to confer most 
distinction. 

The difficulty of this section lies in our ignorance of the 
condition of things to which it refers. The phenomena which 
are described, or sometimes only alluded to, were to a large 
extent abnormal and transitory. They were not part of the 
regular development of the Christian Church. Even in 
Chrysostom’s time there was so much ignorance about them as 
to cause perplexity. He remarks that the whole of the passage 
is very obscure, because of our defective information respecting 
facts, which took place then, but take place no longer. Some 
members of the Corinthian Church, in the first glow of early 
enthusiasm, found themselves in possession of exceptional 
spiritual endowments. These appear to have been either wholly 
supernatural endowments or natural gifts raised to an extra- 
ordinarily high power. It seems tobe clear that these endowments, 
although spiritual, did not of themselves make the possessors of 
them morally better. In some instances the reverse was the 
case ; for the gifted person was puffed up and looked down on 
the ungifted. Moreover, the gifts which were most desired and 
valued were not those which were most useful, but those which 
made most show. 

The chapter falls into two clearly marked parts: (1) The 
Variety, Unity, and true Purpose of Spiritual Gifts, 1-11; (2) 


17 
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Illustration from Man’s Body of the truth that, though the Gifts 
may be various, those who possess them are one organic Whole, 
12-31. The first three verses are introductory, to supply a test 
which a Church consisting chiefly of converts from heathenism 
would be likely to require. Converts from Judaism might know 
from their own history and previous experience what manifesta- 
tions of power were divinely inspired, and what not. But 
converts from idolatry would not be able to distinguish: 
incantations and spells were all alike to them. Then follows 
(4-11) the paragraph on the oneness of the origin of all gifts 
that are beneficial. 


A sure test of the origin of any spiritual gift ts, Does tt 
promote the glory of Jesus Christ? What dishonours Him 
cannot be from above. The good gifts are very various in 
their manifestations, but they have only one Source—God’s 
Holy Spirit. 


1 Now concerning spiritual manifestations, Brethren, I am 
anxious that you should be underno delusions. ®% You remember 
that, when you were heathens, you were led away, just as the 
impulse might take you, to the dumb idols that could tell you 
nothing. ® Those experiences do not help you now ; and therefore 
I would impress upon you this as a sure test. No one who is 
speaking under the influence of God’s Spirit ever says, Jesus is 
anathema ; and no one can say, Jesus is Lord, except under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

*Now there are various distributions of gifts; but it is one 
and the same Spirit who bestows them. 5 And there are various 
distributions of ministrations; and it is to one and the same 
Lord that they are rendered. ®And there are various distribu- 
tions of effects ; yet it is the same God who causes every one of 
them in every Christian that manifests them. 7 But to each 
Christian the manifestation of the Spirit is granted with a view 
to some beneficent end. *®For to one man is granted through 
the Spirit the utterance of wisdom ; to another, the utterance of 
knowledge according to the leading of the same Spirit; %toa 
third, potent faith by means of the same Spirit ; and to another, 
manifold gifts of healings by means of the one Spirit ; 1° and to 
another, various miraculous effects; to another, inspired utter- 
ance ; to another, powers of discriminating between inspirations ; 
to yet another, different kinds of Tongues; and to another, 
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the interpretation of Tongues. 1! But every one of these mani- 
festations of power is caused by one and the same Spirit, who 
distributes them to each individual singly, exactly as He wills. 


1. Mepi 8€ tdy mveupatikay. ‘Now concerning spiritual 
powers’ or ‘gifts.’ The zepé, as in vii. 1 and viii. 1, probably 
refers to topics mentioned by them; and the é¢, as in xi. 2, 
marks the transition from one topic to another, and probably 
from one topic about which they had asked to another about 
which they had asked. With less probability some make the dé 
antithetical, as distinguishing what he deals with at once from 
what he has decided to postpone; ‘ But, while I postpone ra 
Aourd, I must not delay to instruct you about 7d mvevpareKd.’ 
Some again would make trav zvevporikdv masculine, as in ii. 15 
and xiv. 37; but it is certainly neuter, as in xiv. 1. What 
follows treats of the spiritual gifts, rather than those who are 
endowed with them; but the difference is not very important. 
Spiritualia dona vocat, guia solius Spiritus Sancti opera sunt, 
industria humana nihil ad hoc conferente (Natalis Alexander): 
see Denton on the Ep. for roth Sunday after Trinity. 

od Oédw Suds dyvoetv. As in x. 1; comp. Rom. 1. 13, xi. 25; 
2 Cor. i, 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13. The formula marks the introduction 
of an important subject which must not be overlooked, and is 
always softened by the addition of the affectionate ddeAgo¢: he 
will not leave his brethren in ignorance. Moreover, this addition 
reminds them that there ought to be no jealousies between 
brethren as to the possession of spiritual gifts. 


2. olSate Gt. Gre... dmaydpevor. The sentence is not 
grammatical, and the simplest remedy is to understand jre with 
- amayopevot, which is not a violent supplement. The main 
sentence in that case is oldare dru mpds Ta cldwAa araydopevor 
(j7e). ‘Ye know that, when ye were heathen, ye were led away, 
as from time to time ye might be led,* to worship the idols, the 
speechless things.’ They were hurried along, like dumb brutes, 
to pay reverence to the dumb idols,—objects of worship which, 
so far from inspiring others to speak, could not speak themselves. 
They had no revelation to give, and could not have communi- 
cated it, if they had. ‘They have mouths and speak not’ 
(Ps. cxv. 5; Hab. ii. 18 ; Wisd. xiii. 17-19; Baruch vi. 8), and 
can neither answer questions nor make known their own will: * 
coect ad mutos ibatis, muti ad coecos (Beng.). ‘The insertion of ‘as 
at any time ye might be led,’ added to dzaydueva, emphasizes 
the idea of senseless, and almost unconscious following. They 


* This is one of the places in which the old erative force of dv seems to 
survive in the N.T. Comp. Acts ii. 45, iv. 35. J. H. Moulton, p. 167. 
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were led, not by any revelation of Divine will, but by local 
custom, or by the command of priests or rulers.* But éaayé- 
pevor does not mean ‘led astray’: the heathen were not seduced 
from a better religion to idolatry. Here only is dadyew found in 
the N.T., except in the Synoptics and Acts; and there the 
common meaning is to lead away by force, rather than by 
seductive guile, to trial, prison, or punishment (Matt. xxvi. 57, 
XXvii. 2, 313; etc.; Acts xii. 19, xxiv. 7). The agent who led 
them on to the worship of idols is not mentioned; but we 
are probably to understand the evil one as at the back of custom 
or command, Satan, “the wily wire-puller of moral mischief” 
(Evans). Contrast rvevpare dyeoOar (Gal. v. 18; Rom. viii. 14), 
and with 6re éOvn fre comp. ore Hpev viriot (Gal. iv. 3). On the 
verse as a whole Calvin rightly remarks, perturbata est constructio, 
sed tamen clarus est sensus. 


We may safely adopt ws dv #yeoOe rather than ws dvjyecOe. Other 
doubts are not So easily settled. 

Some regard s dv #yec0e as a resumption of the clause introduced by 
dru: ‘Ye know that, when ye were heathen,—how ye were led to those 
voiceless idols, being carried away.’ This makes the dmayémevor come in 
very awkwardly. Both éru and ére are found in § ABCDELP, Vulg. 
Arm., but some texts omit ére and some omit 67. WH. suspect a 
primitive error, and for 6r« 8re conjecture ért wore. The error might easily 
arise in dictation. This is very attractive; it gets rid of all grammatical 
difficulty and is in accordance with Pauline usage; ‘ Ye know that once ye 
were heathen, carried away to those voiceless idols, as on occasions ye 
might be led.’ St Paul often contrasts his readers’ previous unhappy 
paganism (7é7e) with their happy condition as believers (vdv) : Rom. xi. 30; 
Col. i. 21, vii. 8; Eph. ii. 11-13, v. 8. But whichever. reading or con- 
struction we adopt, the import of the verse is clear: it is because they once 
were idolaters that he is so anxious that they should be properly instructed 
about 7d mvevparikd, 


8. 8 yvwpitw Spiv. ‘On which account I make known to - 
you’ (xv. 1; Gal. i.11). Excepting the Pastoral Epistles, &¢ is 
frequent in the Pauline Epp. Seeing that in their heathen state 
they could know nothing about spiritual gifts, nor how to discern 
whether a person was speaking by the Spirit or not, he must tell 
them by what kind of spiritual power God makes revelations to 
man.t No utterance inspired by Him can be against Christ. 
Every word for Christ is inspired by Him. 


* “* Much of the immorality which St Paul so graphically describes was 
associated with religious worship. So that the Apostle assigns as the cause 
of the universal condition of moral corruption in the world the universal 
prevalence not so much of no religion as of false religion” (Du Bose, Zhe 
Gospel according to St Paul, p- 63). On the idea of Christians ceasing to 
belong to oe é0vn, see Harnack, Zhe Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
i. pp. 60, 89. 

+ Chrysostom thinks that he is contrasting Christian inspiration with the 
frenzy of the Dionysiac and other mysteries ; this may be true zz part. 
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év Mvedpat. Oeod. The éy may express either sphere or 
instrumentality : comp. Rom. ix. 1, xiv. 17, xv. 16; Luke iii. 16. 
Although it is perhaps more common to have the article where 
direct agency is meant (vi. 11), yet active influence rather than 
surrounding element seems to be implied here. See J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. v. 18. The difference between Aadeiy and 
Aéyew may be noted, the one of uttering sounds, the other of 
articulately saying something: comp. ch. xiv. passim; Acts ii. 4, 
6, 7, 11. The blasphemous “AvdGeya “Incots would be more 
likely to be uttered by a Jew than a Gentile; faccebant gentes, 
sed magis Judaei (Beng.). It is possible that it was uttered 
against Jesus by His bitter enemies even during His life on 
earth. It is not improbable that Saul himself used it in his per- 
secuting days, and strove to make others do so (Acts xxvi. 11). 
When the Gospel was preached in the synagogues the fanatical 
Jews would be likely to use these very words when Jesus was 
proclaimed as the Messiah (Acts xiii. 45, xviii. 6). Unbelievers, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, were admitted to Christian gatherings 
(xiv. 24), and therefore one of these might suddenly exclaim in 
the middle of public worship, ’AvaOena “Incots. To the inexperi- 
enced Corinthians a mad shout of this kind, reminding them of 
the shrieks of frenzied worshippers of Dionysus and the 
Corybantes, might seem to be inspired: see Findlay ad loc. St 
Paul assures them that this anti-Christian utterance is absolutely 
decisive: it cannot come from the Spirit.* For dva@eua comp. 
xvi. 22; Gal.i. 8, 9; Trench, Syz. § v.; Cremer, p. 547; Suicer, 
268. Itis one of the 103 words which in N.T. are found only 
in Paul and Luke (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. p. 190). It is less likely 
that St Paul is thinking of cases of apostasy. Fifty years later, 
those who denied that they were Christians were required to 
blaspheme Christ: this was the crucial test. Qui negabant esse 
se Christianos aut fuisse, cum praceunte me deos appellarent et 
imagini tuae ture ac vino supplicarent, praeterea male dicerent 
Christo, guorum nihil posse cogt dicuntur qui sunt re vera Chris- 
tiant, dimittendos esse putavi (Pliny to Trajan, Zp. x. 96). 

Kuptos “Inoods. This comprehensive utterance is as wide as 
Christendom: every loyal Christian is inspired. ‘Those who 
have received special gifts, such as those which are mentioned 
below (4-11), must not regard those who have not received them 
as devoid of the Spirit. This is one of the ways in which the 


* Origen says that the Ophites required this utterance from those who 
joined them: or: ris alpeots ris od mpooterar Tov mpooidyra el ph dvabeuarloyn 
tov Incotv. See JTS. x. 37, p. 30. 

Here the RV. is right in making ‘ Jesus is anathema’ and ‘ Jesus is Lord’ 
the ovatio recta: SABC have dvd0eua “Inoods, not “Incodv, and Kupuos 
*Inoods, not Kipiov ’Inoodv. 
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Spirit glorifies Jesus (John xvi. 14), by enabling many to confess 
Him as Lord. Comp. the similar double test, negative and 
positive, given in 1 John iv. 2-4; but while St John has in view 
those who denied the humanity of Christ, St Paul has in view 
those who denied His Divinity. In Gal. iv. 6 we have the 
parallel cry, ‘Abba, Father,’ as a mark of Christian adoption ; 
and in Acts viii. 16, xix. 5 we have the formula, baptized ‘into 
the name of the Zord Jesus.’ * 


4-6. These verses give the keynote of the passage. Having 
given the negative and positive criterion of genuine spiritual 
endowments as manifested in speech, the Apostle goes on to 
point out the essential oneness of these very varied gifts. In 
doing so he shows clearly, and perhaps of set purpose, that 
Trinitarian doctrine is the basis of his thought. We have the 
three Persons in inverse order, the Fount of Deity being reached 
last,—IIvedua, Kvpios, Oeds. We have the same order, and 
similar thought in Eph. iv. 4-6; one body, quickened by one 
Spirit, dependent upon one Lord, and having the origin of its 
being in one God and Father of all. And there, as here, the 
Trinitarian Unity is at once followed by a statement of the 
distribution of grace to each separate individual; évi d& éxdorw 
Hpaev €060n 7 xdpus. Still more clear is the benediction at the 
end of 2 Cor. (xiii. 14); see notes in the Camb. Grk. Test. 
Comp. Clem. Rom. Cov. xlvi. 3 ; “‘one God and one Christ and 
one Spirit of grace”; and lviii. 2 ; ‘“‘as God liveth, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy Spirit.” See also Sanday in 
Hastings, DB. u. p. 213; Goudge, 1 Corinthians, pp. xxix ff. 
This language of St Paul, in which the Trinitarian point of view 
is not paraded, but comes out quite naturally and incidentally, 
gives confirmation to the authenticity of Matt. xxviii. 19. This 
Epistle was written a dozen years or more before the First 
Gospel ; but St Paul’s language is all the more intelligible if it 
was well known that our Lord had spoken as Matt. reports. 


4. Avatpécers S€ xapiopdtwv eioiv. Although every one who 
knows the significance of ‘ Jesus is Lord,’ and can heartily affirm 
it, is inspired, ‘yet there are distributions of special gifts’— 
divistones gratiarum (Vulg.). Avaipeors occurs nowhere else in 
the N.T., and it may mean either ‘differences,’ ‘distinctions,’ or 
‘distributions,’ ‘apportionings,’ ‘dealings out.’+ The use of 


* Our Lord uses a similar argument (Mark ix. 39; Luke ix. 50). It is 
quite possible that, at baptism, the convert made some short confession of 
faith, such as Kupios Incos. He confessed the Name, when he was baptized 
in the Name. 

+ It is frequent in LXX, especially in Chronicles, of the ‘courses of 
priests, Levites, and troops. 
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dvarpodv in v. 11 seems to decide for the latter. In all three 
cases here the word refers to the gifts being distributed among 
different individuals rather than to the distinctions between the 
gifts themselves. Both meanings are true; but it is the dealing 
out of the gifts, rather than the variety of them, that is insisted 
upon here.* Xdpicwa is almost exclusively a N.T. word, and 
(excepting 1 Pet. iv. 10) is peculiar to Paul. It is found as a 
doubtful reading twice in Ecclus.; in vii. 33 xdpus is probably 
right, and in xxxvili. 34 (30) xptopa may be right. The word is 
frequent in 1 Cor. and Rom., and is found once each in 2 Cor. 
and 1 and 2 Tim. See especially Rom. xii. 3-8, which was 
perhaps written when the Apostle had this chapter in his mind. 
From neither passage can we gather that there were definite 
ministers, differing in function, and each endowed with special 
and appropriate xapicpara. The impression conveyed is that 
these gifts were widely diffused, and that perhaps there were not 
many Christians at Corinth who were not endowed with at least 
one of them. See J. A. Robinson, Lucy. Bibl. iv. 4755 f.; Hort, 
The Chr. Eccles, pp. 153f.; W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, ch. iii.; J. Wilhelm in Zhe Catholic Cyclo- 
paedia, ili. Art. ‘Charismata’; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. 358f.; Cremer, p. 577; Suicer, 1500. The word is some- 
times used in a wider sense of any gift of grace, e.g. continence 
(vii. 7), or faith (Rom. i. Tr). 

+6 8€ adtd Mvedpo. The dé marks the antithesis between the 
one Fount and the many streams. The Spirit which bestows all 
these special gifts is the same as that which enables Gentile or 
Jew to confess Christ; consequently the test given in v 3 is 
available in each case. See Dale, Zphesians, pp. 133 ff. 


5. Siaxomav. Like ydpioua, the word has both a general 
and a special meaning: (1) any Christian ministration or service 
(here; Rom. xi. 13; Eph. iv. 12), whether of an Apostle or of 
the humblest believer; (2) some special administration, as of 
alms, or attendance to bodily needs (xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4). 
“Spiritual service of an official kind” is not included in the 
meaning, but may be implied in the context. See Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, pp. 202 f. 

kat 6 adtés KUpios. Here there is no antithesis (xa/, not 8é) 
between the many and the one: the two facts are stated as 
parallel. On the one side are the apportionments of ministra- 
tions; on the other is He who ‘came not to be ministered 
to, but to minister’ (Mark x. 45), but who counts all service 
to others as service done to Himself (Matt. xxv. 4o). ‘Ye serve 


* Comp. Maharbal’s words to Hannibal; Mon omnia nimirum eidem dit 
dedere (Livy, xxii. 51). 
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the Lord Christ’ (Col. iii. 24): it is He who is glorified by the 
diverse distribution of ministries. 


6. évepynpdtwv. These are the results or effects of the évép- 
yea given by God (Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 29, ii. 12), the outward 
manifestations of His power. Among these évepy. are certainly 
xapicpara iapdrwv. The word occurs again v. 10, but nowhere 
else in Biblical Greek: it is almost co-extensive with xapicpara, 
but it gives prominence to the idea of power rather than that of 
endowment. Cremer, pp. 262, 713; he quotes Polyb. iv. 8. 7, 
ai trav avOporov dices exovoi te wodvedés, date Tov adTov avdpa 
pn povov ev Tois Siaepovowy tev évepynudtwv : and Diodor. iv. 51, 
tov dé évepynpdtav drép THv avOpwrivyy piow pavévTwr. 

6 8é adtds Oeds. If this is the right reading, we again have 
a contrast between the oneness of the Operator and the multi- 
plicity of the operations, as before in wv. 4. The Operator 
(6 évepydv) is always God: every one of the gifts in every person 
that manifests them (ra mdvta év ma@cw) is bestowed and set in 
motion by Him. See J. A. Robinson, Z/4. p. 241; Westcott, 


Eph. p. 155. 


6 6¢ avrés is the reading of NA K LP, Latt. Syrr. Arm., and the 6¢é is 
supported by the 6 atrés dé of DEF G. But kal 6 atrés is found in BC, 
some cursives, and Origen. If xa 6 ai’rés may be due to assimilation to 
v. 5, 6 O¢ abrés may be due to assimilation to v. 4. St Paul would be as 
likely to repeat the xal as to go back to the dé. 


7. The emphasis is on the first word and on the last. One 
and the same Divine Unity works throughout, as Spirit, Lord, 
and God: ‘but to each one is being given. the manifestation of the 
Spirit with a view to profiting.’ The purpose of all these various 
gifts, like their origin, is one and the same—the good of the 
congregation ; they are bestowed to be exercised for the benefit 
of all: Eph. iv. 7-16. The AV. is unfortunate; ‘to every man’ 
is wrong and wrongly placed. In 4 davépwats (2 Cor. iv. 2 only) 
tod Muedparos, the genitive is probably objective, ‘the operation 
which manifests the Spirit, rather than subjective, ‘the mani- 
festation which the Spirit produces.’ There are many such 
doubtful genitives ; Moul.-Win. p. 232. 

mpds 76 cupnpepoy. ‘With a view to advantage,’ ze. ‘the profit 
of all.’ We are probably to understand that it is common weal 
that is meant, not the advantage of the gifted individual. These 
charismata are not for self-glorification, nor merely for the 
spiritual benefit of the recipient, but for that of the whole Church. 
Here ovpdépor is certainly right; comp. Acts xx. 20; Heb. xii. 
10: in vil. 35 and x. 33 cvudopor is to be preferred, but in x. 33 
the Revisers have ovpdépov, as here. 

The import of ov. 6 and 7 is, that the very various gifts, 
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bestowed not for merit but of free bounty—gvratiae gratis datae, 
are being distributed to each individual according to his capacity ; 
and he must use the new powers, opportunities, and activities for 
the well-being of the whole. They are talents out of one and the 
same treasury of love, and must be used for the profit of the 
one body. What follows is the explanation of éxdorw didorat 
(8-11), and then we have an amplification of apos 76 cupdépov 
(12 ff.). 


8-11. The details of the continual giving are now stated. It 
is by no means certain that St Paul is consciously classifying the 
nine gifts which he mentions; still less is it certain that the 
érépw in vv. 9 and 10 marks the beginning of a new class. The 
change to érépw may be made merely to break the intolerable 
monotony of ddd eight times in succession; and we might 
render the first érépw ‘to a third,’ and the second ‘to a seventh.’ 
Comp. dAhkow... ddAw. . . érépw. . . GAAw in Hom. VZ. xiii. 
730-2. Nevertheless, if we take each érépw as marking a new 
division, we get an intelligible result. Of the three classes thus 
made, the first is connected with the intellect, the second with 
faith, and the third with the Tongues. Note that the Tongues 
come last. For Origen’s comment, see /7S. x. 37, p. 31. 


8. @ pev . . . Adyos gopias, dAN@ 8é Adyos yrdicews. In each 
case it is the Adyos which is divinely imparted, the power of 
communicating to others: the odgia and the yvéo1s may come 
from above, or from human study or instruction. The dAdyos 
godpias is discourse which expounds the mysteries of God’s 
counsels and makes known the means of salvation. It is a 
higher gift than Adyos yvdoews, and hence is placed first, and is 
given by the instrumentality (dua rod) of the Spirit, whereas the 
latter is given in accordance with («ard 7d) the Spirit. Com- 
mentators differ as to the exact differences between codéa and 
yvaous ; but o. is the more comprehensive term. By it we know 
the true value of things through seeing what they really are; 
it is spiritual insight and comprehension (Eph. i. 17 ; 2 Esdras 
xiv. 22, 25). By yv. we have an intelligent grasp of the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel; by o. a comprehensive survey of their 
relations to one another and to other things. Contrast the 
shallow cod¢ia Adyov, so valued at Corinth (1. 17). In itself, yv. 
may be the result of instruction guided by reason, and it requires 
no special illumination ; but the use of this knowledge, in accord- 
ance with the Spirit, for the edification of others, is a special 
gift. But our ignorance of the situation makes our distinctions 
between the two words precarious: to the Corinthians, among 
whom these two gifts were of common occurrence, the difference 
between o. and yv. would be clear enough. 
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9. érépw miotts. ‘To a third, faith.” This cannot mean the 
first faith of a convert’s self-surrender to the truth, nor the saving 
faith which is permanently possessed by every sincere Christian, 
but the wonder-working faith (xiii. 2; Matt. xvii. 20) which mani- 
fests itself in épya rather than in Adyos ; potent faith ; ardentisstma 
et praesentissima apprehensio Dei in ipsius potissimum voluntate 
(Beng.); miorw ov ryv tov Soypdtwv, GAAQ Ti Tov oHpElwv 
(Chrys.); the faith which produces, not only miracles, but 
martyrs. We are perhaps to understand the next four gifts, or 
at any rate the next two, as grouped under ziors. If riots is 
thus regarded as generic, and as including some of the gifts 
which follow, then the six gifts which follow iors, like the two 
which precede it, fall into pairs: Adyos o. and Adyos yv., xapio- 
pata iapatwv and evepyipata dvvdpewy, mpopyreia and duaKpioes 
mvevpatov, yévn yAwoody and épunvela yAwoodr. 

Xapicpata iapdtwv. ‘Gifts of healings,’ ‘gifts which result in 
healings’: faye in this chap. only, in the N.T., and always in 
this phrase (vv 28, 30), but frequent in the LXX. Cf. Acts 
iv. 30. The plur. seems to imply that different persons each had 
a disease or group of diseases that they could cure: that any one 
could cure waécav vécoy kal wacav padaxiav (Theophyl.) is not 
stated. The means may have been supernatural, or an excep- 
tionally successful use of natural powers, such as ‘suggestion’: 
see Jas..v. 14.* 

évepyjpata Suvéuewv. This may be added to cover wonderful 
works which are not healings, such as the exorcizing of demons ; 
and such chastisements as were inflicted on Elymas the sorcerer, 
or on Hymenaeus and Philetus may be included. Cf. Gal. iii. 5 ; 
Heb. il, 4: 


10. mpopyteta. Not necessarily predicting the future, but 
preaching the word with power (xiv. 3, 24, 30): comp. Didache 
xi. This gift implies special insight into revealed truths and a 
great faculty for making them and their consequences known to 
others. It was about the two pairs of gifts mentioned in this 
verse that the Corinthians were specially excited. See Zucy. Bibi. 
III. 3886, IV. 4760. 


* Harnack holds that St Luke was ‘‘a physician endowed with peculiar 
‘spiritual’ gifts of healing, and this fact profoundly affects his conception of 
Christianity” (Zhe Acts of the Apostles, p. 133). Again, ‘‘whose own we- 
account shows him to have been a physician endowed with miraculous gifts of 
healing” (p. 143; comp. p. 146). 

It is remarkable that although there are allusions to signs and wonders in 
the Apostolic age (2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. iii. 5; Rom. xv. 9; Heb. ii. 4), there 
is no allusion to miracles wrought by Christ. It cannot be said that in the 
age in which the Gospels were being framed there was a tendency to glorify 
Christ by attributing miracles to Him. See L. Ragg, The Book of Books, 
piz2i. 
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Staxpicers mveupdtey. ‘The gift of discerning in various cases 
(hence the plur.) whether extraordinary spiritual manifestations 
were from above or not’; they might be purely natural, though 
strange, or they might be diabolical. An intuitive discernment 
is implied, without the application of tests. Perhaps the expres- 
sion chiefly refers to the prophetic gift, which might easily be 
claimed by vainglorious persons or by those who made a trade 
of religion. The Didache (xi. 8) says that “not every one that 
speaks in the spirit is a prophet, but only if he has the ways of 
the Lord. By their ways therefore the false prophet and the true 
shall be known.” The whole chapter should be read in this 
connexion: but the Didache gives certain external tests, about 
which St Paul says nothing either here or 1 Thess. v. 19-21. 
He implies that the discrimination between true and false mani- 
festations of power is a purely spiritual act (ii. 15). Ddollinger 
(First Age of the Chruch, p. 312) remarks; “How St Paul 
distinguished the gift of wisdom, which he claimed for himself 
also, from the gift of knowledge, must remain doubtful. The 
special gift of faith which he mentions can only have consisted 
in the energetic power and heroic confidence of unlimited trust 
in God. The gift of discerning spirits enabled its possessor to 
discriminate true prophets from false, and judge whether what 
was announced came from God or was an illusion. Such a gift 
was indispensable to the Church at a time when false prophets 
abounded, forced their way into congregations, and increased 
every year in numbers and audacity. ‘There were false teachers, 
as St John intimates (1 John iv. rf.), who preached their own 
doctrine as a revelation imparted to them from above.” 

yévn yNwooav. St Paul places last the gifts on which the 
Corinthians specially prided themselves, and which they were 
most eager to possess, because they made most display. Their 
enthusiasm for the gift of Tongues was exaggerated. The 
undisciplined spirit which had turned even the name of Christ 
into a party-cry (i. 12), and the Lord’s Supper into a drunken 
revel, turned spiritual gifts into food for selfish vanity, instead 
of means for the good of all. And here again they would not 
‘wait for one another,’ but each was eager to take his turn 
first, and numbers were speaking all at once (xiv. 27). The yévy 
indicates that the manifestations of this gift varied much ; comp. 
yévn pwvav (xiv. 10): but it seems to be clear that in all cases 
persons who possessed this gift spoke in ecstasy a language 
which was intelligible to themselves, but not to their hearers, 
unless some one was present who had the gift of interpretation. 
The soul was undergoing experiences which ordinary language 
could not express, but the Spirit which caused the experiences 
supplied also a language in which to express them. This 
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ecstatic language was a blissful outlet of blissful emotions, but 
was of no service to any one but the speaker and those who 
had the gift of interpretation. The gift of interpreting these 
ecstatic utterances might be possessed by the person who 
uttered them (xiv. 5, 13); but this seems to have been excep- 
tional: comp. Acts x. 46, xix. 6; [Mark] xvi. 17. From 
xiv. 27, 28 it seems to be clear that this ecstatic utterance was 
not uncontrollable: it was very different from the frenzy of 
some heathen rites, in which the worshipper parted with both 
reason and power of will. And whatever may be the relation 
of this gift to the ‘Tongues at Pentecost, the two are alike in 
being exceptional and transitory (see below on xiv.). 


The conjunctions in these two verses (9, 10) are somewhat uncertain. 
In v. 9 there should probably be no 6é after érépw: &* B D* EF G, Latt. 
Arm. omit. Inv. 10 there should perhaps be no 6é until the last clause, 
dw Oe Ep. yA. But there is considerable authority for a dé after the 
first and the second é\Aw: yet BD EF G, Latt. omit. 

In wv. 9, &v 7@ évl (AB, cursives, Latt.) is to be preferred to év 7 
avrg, which comes from the previous clause. The temptation to alter 
évt to avr@ would be great; and vw. 11 confirms the évi. In v. 10 dvaxploecs 
(A B KL) is to be preferred to didxpiots (&§ CD* FGP). The plur. would 
be changed to the sing. to harmonize with mpogyrela and épunvia. ‘Epunvia 
occurs again xiv. 26, and nowhere else in N.T. 


1l. wévta 8é€ taita. The zdvra is very emphatic, and the 
dé marks the contrast of transition from the manifold gifts and 
powers to the one Source of them all. This Source is the Spirit 
of God; so that there is no contradiction between z. 6 and 2. ro. 
What God works, the Spirit works. Nor is there any contra- 
diction between v. ro and v. 31. Our earnest desire for the 
best gifts is one of the things which fits us to receive them, 
and each man receives in proportion to this desire, a desire 
which may-be cultivated. The Spirit knows the capacity of 
each ; iii. 8, vil. 7, xv. 23. 

7) év Kat 16 ad7d Mvedpa. This is a combination of 76 évi 
IIv. with ro air IIv. in v. 9, and is so far a confirmation of 
the reading, r@ év’._ This one and the same Spirit has already 
been defined as ‘God’s Spirit’ (v. 3), who is here said to do 
what God does (v. 6). But here there is something added; 
the Spirit ‘distinguishes and distributes severally to each, exactly 
as He willeth.” Throughout the verse, but especially in the 
last words (xa@as BovAerac), the personality of the Spirit is 
implied.* It is in the will that personality chiefly consists. 


* St Paul commonly uses évepyeiv with a personal subject (v. 6; Gal. ii. 8, 
iii. 5; Eph. i. 11, 20, ii. 2, as here; Phil. ii. 13), but évepyetc@ae with an 
impersonal subject (Rom. vii. 5; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; Gal. v.6; Eph. iii. 20; 
Col. i, 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7). See J. A. Robinson, Zpheséans, 
p. 246. See also Basil, De Sper. xvi. 37, xxvi. 61, and Ef, xxxviii. 4. 
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The Apostle here teaches the Corinthians that they ought not 
to plume themselves upon the possession of one or more of 
these gifts. They may be evidence of capacity, but they are 
no proof of merit. It is the will of the Spirit that decides, a 
will which discriminates, but which cannot be compelled by 
anything which man can do: singulis dat singula, vel aliqua, 
varia mensura (Beng.). The Church consists of many persons 
very variously endowed, and the gifts bestowed upon individuals 
benefit the whole. Avopéw in NT. is found only here and Luke 
xv. 12. 


The addition of lélg (sc. 65@) emphasizes the fact that the Spirit deals 
with men, not e~ masse, but one by one, ‘to each according to his several 
ability ’ (Matt. xxv. 15 ; Rom. xii. 6; Eph. iv. 11). In N.T. we commonly 
have xar’ léuay in this sense: here only (6lg, and 2 Mac. iv. 34 only in 
LXX. But /éfg is not rare in class. Grk. 


12-31. We pass on to an illustration (taken from the human 
body) of the truth that, though the gifts of God’s Spirit may 
be many and various, yet those who are endowed with them 
constitute one organic whole. The illustration is a common 
one, and is used several times by the Apostle: Rom. xii. 4, 5; 
Eph. iv. 16, v. 30; Col. ii 19. See J. A. Robinson on 
Eph. iv. 16. The difference between the famous parable of 
Menenius Agrippa (Livy ii. 32) and this simile of St Paul is 
that the Apostle does not say anything about a centre of 
nourishment: it is not the feeding of the body, but its unity, 
and the dependence of the members on one another, that is 
the lesson to be instilled.* In the brute creation, as Buckland 
taught his Oxford pupils, and among brutalized men, it is the 
stomach that rules the world. The ultimate aim of the violence 
and cunning of each animal is to feed itself, and often at the 
cost of the lives of other animals: this determines its activities. 
The ultimate aim of the Christian is the well-being of the whole 
body, of which the controlling power is Christ, who is at once 
the Head and the Body, for every Christian is a member of 
Him (vi. 15; Eph. v. 30), and represents Him (Matt. xxv. 
40, 45). Hence, znter Christianos longe alia est ratio (Calvin). 
The Church is neither a dead mass of similar particles, like 
a heap of sand, nor a living swarm of antagonistic individuals, 
like a cage of wild beasts: it has the unity of a living organism, 
in which no two parts are exactly alike, but all discharge different 


* The Emperor Marcus Aurelius frequently insists on this; Teyévapev 
yap mpds cuvepylav, ws mddes, ws xelpes, ws Bépapa, ws ol oroixor TGV dvw Kal 
Tov Karu dddvrwv" 7d obv dvtimpdocew addAHAoLS, Tapa piow (ii. 1). Ta oyeKd 
fa addjhov evexey yéyove (iv. 3). Oldv édore ev qywpévors Ta péhy Tod 
oparos, Todrov éxe. Tov Adyor ev SteoTGot TA AoyiKa, mpds play TWA cuvepylay 
kareckevacpéve (vii. 13). 
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functions for the good of the whole. All men are not equal, 
and no individual can be independent of the rest: everywhere 
there is subordination and dependence. Some have special 
gifts, some have none; some have several gifts, some only 
one; some have higher gifts, some have lower: but every 
individual has some function to discharge, and all must work 
together forthe common good. This is the all-important point 
—unity in loving service. The Church is an organic body, an 
organized society, of which all the parts are moved by a spirit 
of common interest and mutual affection. Weinel, S¢ Paul, 


pp- 130-133. 

In considering these various gifts, remember that there 
as in the Christian body, just as there ts in the frame of 
the living man, a divinely ordained diversity of members, 
combined with a oneness in mutual help and in devotion to 
the whole: so that no member can be despised as useless, 
either by himself or by other members ; for each has his 
proper function, and all are alike necessary. This unity 
involves mutual dependence, and therefore it excludes dis- 
content and jealousy on the one hand, arrogance and contempt 
on the other. 


12 Just as the human body is one whole and has many 
organs, while all the organs, although many, form only one 
body, so is it with the Christ, in whom all Christians are one. 
13 For it was by means of one Spirit, and in order to form one 
body, that we all of us were baptized—Jews and Greeks, slaves 
and freemen, without distinction,—and were all made to drink 
deeply of that one Spirit. 1 For, I repeat, the human body 
consists, not of one organ, but of many. Suppose the foot 
were to grumble and say, ‘As I am not as high up as the hand, 
I do not count as part of the body,’ not for all it can say does 
it cease to belong to the body. 46 And suppose the ear were 
to grumble and say, ‘As I am not as well placed as the eye, 
I do not count as part of the body,’ not for all it can say does 
it cease to belong to the body. 1” If the whole body were one 
monstrous eye, where would the hearing be? If the whole 
were hearing, where would the smelling be? 18 But, as a 
matter of fact, God gave every one of the organs its proper 
place in the body, exactly as He willed. 19 Now, if all made 
only one organ, where would the body be? * But, as it is, 
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although there be many organs, there is only one body. 2! And 
the eye has no right to look down on the hand and say, ‘Thou 
art of no use to me’; nor the head to look down on the feet 
and say, ‘Ye are of no use to me.’ 2?QOn the contrary, it is 
much truer to say that those organs of the body which seem 
to be somewhat feeble are really as indispensable as any, 23 and 
the parts of the body which we regard as less honourable are 
just those which we clothe with more especial care, and in 
this way our uncomely parts have a special comeliness ; 
24 whereas our comely parts have all that they need, without 
special attention. Why, yes; God framed the body on prin- 
ciples of compensation, by giving additional dignity to whatever 
part showed any deficiency, so as to prevent anything like 
disunion in the body, and to secure in all organs alike the 
same anxious care for one another’s welfare. 26 And, accord- 
ingly, if one of them is in pain, all the rest are in pain with it; 
and honour done to one is a joy to all. 2? Now you are a body 
—the Body of Christ, and individually you are His members. 
28 And God gave each his proper place within the Church,— 
- Apostles first, inspired preachers next, teachers third; besides 
these, He gave miraculous powers and gifts of healing, powers 
of succouring, powers of governing, ecstatic utterance. 29 Surely 
you Go not all of you expect to be Apostles, or inspired preachers, 
or teachers: surely you do not all of you expect to have all 
these wonderful gifts, and even more than these! 8! What 
you ought to do is persistently to long for yet greater gifts. 
And accordingly I go on to show you a still more excellent 
way by which you may attain to them. 


12, mdvta S€ Ta pen. ‘While a// the members of the body, 
though they be many, are one body, so also is the Christ,’ in 
whose Nature they share, in whom they all form one body 
(v. 27), and whom they all serve (v. 5). From one point of 
view Christ is the Head, but that is not the thought here. 
Here He is the whole Body, as being that which unites the 
members and makes them an organic whole. We might have 
had ovrws kai 4 éxxAyoia, for Christ or the Church is only one 
Body with many members. The superfluous rod cawmaros after 
7a péAn emphasizes the idea of unity; and some texts make 
this still more emphatic by interpolating rov és after rod 
gépatos. The human body is a unique illustration of unity 
in diversity. Comp. Justin M. Z7y. 42. In Eph. and Col. 
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73 oda has become a common designation of the Church. 
The congregation, having to serve one and the same Lord, 
must be united. 


18. kai yap év évl Mvedpar. The ‘one body’ suggests the 
‘one Spirit,’ for it is in a body that spirit has a field for its 
operations. ‘For in one Spirit also we ad// were baptized so 
as to form ome body.’ An additional reason (xat ydp, v. 7, 
xi. 9) for the oneness of the many. The Spirit is the element 
in (év) which the baptism takes place, and the one body is 
the end to (eis) which the act is directed: ut simus unum 
corpus uno Spiritu animatum (Beng.); éxt rovtm date eis ev 
odépa tedcy (Theod.). St Paul insists here on the social 
aspect of Baptism, as in x. 17 on the social aspect of the 
Eucharist. 

elite “loudator eire “EAAnves, cite Sodan ette EXeVMepor. The 
insertion of this parenthetical explanation shows in the clearest 
way how diverse were to be the members and how close the 
oneness of the body. The racial difference between Jew and 
Greek was a fundamental distinction made by nature; the 
social difference between slave and freeman was a fundamental 
distinction made by custom and law: and yet both differences 
were to be done away, when those who were thus separated 
became members of Christ. In Gal. iii. 28 this momentous 
truth is stated still more broadly, and with more detail in 
Col. iti. 11. In each case the wording is probably determined 
by the thought of those to whom the Apostle is writing. See 
Lightfoot on Col. ili. 11, and cf. vii. 22; Rom. x. 12; Eph. ii. 14, 
with J. A. Robinson’s note. 

Tavtes &v tvedpa éoticOnper. ‘Were a// watered, saturated, 
imbued, with ome Spirit.’ The wdvres and the & are placed 
together in emphatic antithesis. The Christ is the & cdma, and 
this suggests ev IIvedua, for in man oda and zvedya are correla- 
tives. Comp. ‘AmtoAXds érorier. 

The verse is taken in three different ways. (1) The whole 
refers to Baptism under two different figures,—being immersed 
in the Spirit, and being made to drink the Spirit as a new elixir 
of life. But, as qoriZe is used of irrigating lands, there is 
perhaps not much change of metaphor. (2) The first part refers 
to Baptism, the second to the outpouring of spiritual gifts after 
Baptism. (3) The first refers to Baptism, the second to the 
Eucharist (Aug. Luth. Calv.). This is certainly wrong; the 
aorists refer to some definite occasion, and ‘ drinking the Spirit’ 
is not used of the Eucharist. Both parts refer to Baptism. 
Compare the thought in Gal. iii. 26f, and see /7S., Jan. 1906, 
p. 198. 
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Before év mv. éror., K L, Vulg. AV. insert els, to agree with the first 
clause: S BC D* FP, Syrr. Aeth. Arm. RV. omit. For é& mv. émor., A 
has @v cud éopev. For éroric@nuev, L and some cursives have égutlaOn- 
ev, a verb which in ecclesiastical Greek is often used of baptism. 

In the active rorl{w has two accusatives, yada duds érdrica, and therefore 
retains one acc. in the passive: comp. 2 Thess. ii. 15 , Luke xii. 47, xvi. 19. 


14. kat ydp 15 o. Additional confirmation ; ‘For the body 
also is not one member, but many.’ * 


15. ‘If the foot should say, Because I am not hand, I am 
not of the body, it is not on account of this (discontented 
grumbling) not of the body.’ The apa rodro (‘all along of 
this,’ 4 Mac. x. 19) refers to the pettish argument of the foot, 
rather than to the fact of its not being a hand. In each case it 
is the inferior limb which grumbles, the hand being of more value 
than the foot, and the eye than the ear. And Chrysostom 
remarks that the foot contrasts itself with the hand rather than 
with the ear, because we do not envy those who are very much 
higher than ourselves so much as those who have got a little 
above us; ov Tots opddpa trepéxovow, GANA Tois ddLyov dvaBe- 
Byxéot. For eipi éx, ‘belong to,’ and so ‘dependent on,’ see 
John iv. 22; and for the double negative, 2 Thess. iii. 9. 
Bengel compares Theoph. Ant. (ad Autol. 3); od rapa 76 pi 
Brérew tors tuprovs dyn Kal ovK ott TO Has Tod HALov daivor: 
and Origen (con. Cels. vii. 63); ov 81a Todto ov porxevovow. 
Some would take od zapa rotro in vv. 15, 16 interrogatively, as 
in the AV. But this would require 7. 


17. ei 8dov 73 capa. ‘If the whole body (Luke xi. 34) were 
eye (Num. x. 31), where were the hearing?’ Each member has 
a function which it alone can discharge, and no organ ought to 
think little of its own function, or covet that of another organ.t 
In class. Grk. ooppyots is common, but it occurs nowhere else in 
the Bible. 


* M. Aurelius, as we have seen, says that we are made to co-operate with 
one another, as feet, and hands, and eyelids, and upper and lower jaws. To 
act in opposition to one another is unnatural (ii. 1). Socrates points out 
how monstrous it would be if hands and feet, which God made to work in 
harmony, were to thwart and impede one another (Xen. Mem. 11. iii. 18). 

+ Wetstein quotes Quintilian, viii. 5; Wegue oculos esse toto corpore velim, 
ne caetera membra suum officcum perdant. Cic. De Off. i. 353; Principio 
corporis nostri magnam natura ipsa videtur habuisse rationem, quae formam 
nostram, religuamque figuram, im qua esset species honesta, cam posurt in 
promptu ; quae partes autem corporis ad naturae necessttatem datae adspectum 
essent deformen habiturae atque turpem, eas contextt atque abdidit. De Off. 
iii. 5; Sz unumaguodgue membrum sensum hunc haberet, ut posse putaret se 
valere, st proximt membre valetudinem ad se traduxtsset, debilitari et interire 
totum corpus necessé est. 

Primasius turns v. 17 thus; Sz fotd docentes, ubt auditores? St tot? 
auditores, quis sciret discernere bonum vel malum ? 


18 
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18. viv 8€6 Oeds Zero. ‘But, as itis, God placed the members, 
each one of them, in the body, even as He willed.’ As we see 
from manifest facts, God made unity, but not uniformity; He 
did not level all down to monotonous similarity. The aorists 
refer to the act of creation, and there is no need to turn either 
into a perfect (‘hath set,’ AV., RV.). From the very first it was 
ordered so,.as part of a flan; therefore ‘placed’ rather than 
‘set.’ Every member cannot have the same function, and 
therefore there must be higher and lower gifts. But pride and 
discontent are quite out of place, for they are not only the out- 
come of selfishness, but also rebellion against God’s will. This has 
two points; it was not our fellow-men who placed us in an 
inferior position, but God; and He did it, not to please us or 
our fellows, but in accordance with His will, which must be 
right. Who is so disloyal as to gainsay what God willed to 
arrange? Rom. ix. 20. Compare xafws BovAerat (v. 11), but 
the change of verb and of tense should be noted: it is not mere 
repetition. Deissmann (Bib/e Studies, p. 252) quotes ws 6 @eds 
nOcXev from a private letter of about 200 A.D. 


19. ‘Now, if they all (ra wdévra) were one member, where 
were the body?’ This is the second absurdity: the first was 
‘where were the other members?’ ‘The very idea of body implies 
many members, and if all the members tried to have the honour 
of the highest member, the body would be lost. Quanta ergo 
insania erit, st membrum unum, potius quam altert cedat, in suum 
et corporis interitum consptret (Calv.). See Pope, Essay on Man, 
i259 f., “What if the foot,” etc. 


20. ‘But, as it is (But now you see), there are many 
members, yet one body.’ Perhaps there was already a proverb— 
ToAAG peAy, ev cdwa. St Paul reiterates this truth, for on it 
everything which he desires to inculcate turns. From the oneness 
of the whole the mutual dependence of the parts follows of neces- 
sity. See M. Aurelius, ii. 3; in the universe, part and whole must 
co-operate. 


viv 6€ is specially frequent in 1 Cor. (v. II, vil. 14, xii. 20, xiv. 6); but 
both here and elsewhere authorities are divided between viv and vuvi: in 
xiii, 13 and xv. 20 vuvl is probably right. In w 19, BF G omit the ré 
before rdvra, and in v. 20 the pév after moAXa is omitted by B D*, Arm. 
Goth. If we retain pév, ‘yet one body’ or ‘but one body’ may be 
strengthened to ‘yet but one body’ (AV.), zerzzeme vero corpus (Beza). 


21. Hitherto he has been regarding the inferior organs, who 
grumbled because they were not superior. Now he takes the 
superior, who looked down on the inferior. All, of course, with 
reference to evils at Corinth. ‘But the eye cannot say to the 
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hand’—cannot, without stultifying itself: it is manifestly untrue. 
Whatewould become of the desire of the eyes if there were no 
hand to grasp it? There is no such thing as independence 
either in an organism or in society. All parts are not equal, and 
no one part can isolate itself. From the first there is dependence 
and subordination. 


The article before 6¢6-Ayés is certainly genuine (§ ABCDEFGLP), 
and the 6é before 6 ép@@aduds is probably genuine (RBDEKL, Latt.). 
Arm. omits both. 


22. ‘Nay, on the contrary (4AAa), much rather those members 
of the body which seem to be naturally (éadpyew) somewhat 
feeble, are necessary.’ The humbler parts not only are indis- 
pensable, but are as indispensable as the rest. So also in society. 
It is the humblest workers, the day-labourers in each trade, that 
are not only as necessary as the higher ones, but are more 
necessary. We can spare this artizan better than this poet; 
but we can spare all the poets better than all the artizans. 
With this use of the comparative to soften the meaning, comp. 
2 Tim. i. 8; Acts xvii. 22. St Paul does not specify the ‘some- 
what feeble’ members, and we need not do so. 


23. cal & Soxodpevy dtipdtepa . . . mepitibepev. ‘And the 
parts of the body which we deem to be less honourable, these we 
clothe with more abundant honour.’ Elsewhere in the N.T. 
mepuriOnpe occurs only in the Gospels and there only in the 
literal sense, and generally of clothing (Matt. xxvii. 28), or the 
crown of thorns (Mark xv. 17), or a fence (Matt. xxi. 33 ; Mark 
xii, 1), etc. ; but in the LXX we have this same metaphor ; xal 
ovTws Taga al yuvaikxes repiOjoovew Tiny Tols dvépdcw éavTay 
(Esth. i. 20): tiypny éavt@ repitibeis (Prov. xii. 9). 

The division of the verses is unfortunate, and the punctuation 
of the AV. is wrong, while that of the RV. might be improved. 
Put a comma at the end of v. 23, and a full stop at the end of 
the first clause of v. 24. ‘And so our uncomely parts have a 
comeliness more exceeding, whereas our comely parts have no 
need.’ This is the result of giving more abundant honour to the 
less honourable; acting on that principle, we give most honour 
to the /east honourable. The ‘more exceeding comeliness’ 
refers to the abundance of clothing, which, even when other 
parts are unclothed, 7a déoxypova receive. For these the Vulg. 
has inhonesta, Beza indecora, Calv. minus honesta. There are 
three classes ; ta evox7jpova, which have no need of clothing or 
adornment, and are commonly exposed to view; ra dtiporepa, 
which are usually clothed and often adorned; and 74 acynpova, 
which are always carefully clothed, ut membra quae turpiter 
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paterent, lateant honeste (Calv.). The least honourable are not 
only not despised, they are treated with exceptional care.* 
There is no doubt that here, as elsewhere, evoyypoovvy refers to 
external grace, elegance, or decorum. It does not refer to 
dignity of function. It is true that fatherhood has high responsi- 
bility, and that the womb and the breast are sacred, but evoynpo- 
ctvy is not the word to express that. Throughout the passage the 
Apostle is thinking of the members of the Church, and therefore 
more or less personifies the organs of the body. We might 
render ov xpecay éyeu ‘ fee/s no need,’ no need of anything additional, 
nullius egent (Vulg.), which is better than the more definite 77s 
decore non est opus (Beza). We do not adorn the eye, or protect 
the face as we protect the feet. “Acyypwv occurs several times 
in LXX, but nowhere else in N.T.; evoynpoovvy in 4 Mac. vi. 2, 
but nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. See Abbott, Son of Man, 
p: 173: 


24. Adda & Oeds cuvexépacey 73 cGpa. The nominative is 
emphatic. ‘But the fact is, it was God who compounded 
(blended) the body together, by giving to that which feeleth lack 
more abundant honour.’ The two aorists are contemporaneous, 
dovs with ovvexépacey: in giving, or by giving, He tempered ; and 
in tempering, or by tempering, He gave. In the LXX and N.T. 
ovyKepavvivat is rare (Dan. il. 43; 2 Mac. xv. 39; Heb. iv. 2), 
but it is common in class. Grk. Comp. the speech of Alcibiades 
(Thue. vi. xviii. 6); vopicare vedryta pév Kal ynpas advev GAdHAwV 
pndey divacba, duod b& 7d Te hadAov Kal TO péoov Kal TO wavy 
axpiBes av Evyxpabev pddior dy ioyvew: also ovyKpacis tis éorw ev 
macw (Clem. Rom. Cor. 37). In v. 23 the Apostle shows how 
men, led by a natural instinct, equalize the dignity of their 
members. Here he shows that it is in reality God who blends 
and balances the whole by endowing men with this instinctive 
sense of propriety. What is in accordance with the common 
feelings of mankind is evidence of what is right (xi. 14). 


We should read 7@ torepouuévy (§ ABC) rather than 7@ borepodvre 
(DEFGKL). The former expresses the member’s sevse of inferiority. 


25. tva ph Wy oxtopa év t. o. ‘That there should be no 
disunion in the body, but that (on the contrary) the members 
should have the same care one for another’: 16 aéré is emphatic, 
and pepipvdow is plural because the argument requires that the 
members be thought of as many and separate: 1 Tim. v. 25; 
Rev. v. 14; Luke xxiv. 11. The verb implies anxious care, 
thoughtful trouble. 


* Atto of Vercelli illustrates this principle by the honour which is paid to 
those who, out of humility, go bare-footed and wear shabby clothing. 
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26. xai. ‘And so (as a consequence of the perfect blending), 
whether one member suffereth, all the members rejoice with it.’ 
Not only are the members united to one another and careful for 
one another, but what is felt by one is felt by all. See St Paul’s 
own sympathy, 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29. Plato (Repub. v. 462) points 
out that when one’s finger is hurt, one does not say, “ My finger 
is in pain,” but “ Z have a pain in my finger”; and Chrysostom 
(ad loc.) graphically describes how the various organs are affected 
when a thorn runs into the foot, and also when the head is 
crowned. ‘Is glorified’ may mean either by adornment, or 
by healthy action, or by special cultivation. In ovyyxaipe the 
personification of the organs is complete: congaudent (Vulg.), 
congratulantur (Beza). But Beza, by substituting s¢mu/ dolent for 
compatiuntur (Vulg.), makes cvprdoxe imply as much personifica- 
tion as ovyxaipe. The Christian principle is the law of sympathy. 
The interests of all individuals, of all classes, and of all nations 
are really identical, although we are seldom able to take a 
view sufficiently extended to see that this is so: but we must 
try to believe it. The benefit of one is the benefit of every 
one; and a wrong done to one is a wrong done to every 
one. Salva esse soctetas, nist amore et custodia partium, non 
potest (Seneca).* The verb in N.T. is found only in Paul 
and Luke. 


God, in the nature of its being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 
But as He framed a whole the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness. 
Thus God and nature linked the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 
Pope, Essay on Man, ili. 109, 217. 


27. ipets 8€ éote cGpa Xprotod. ‘Now ye are Body of Christ’: 
no article. ‘Body of Christ’ is the quality of the whole which 
each of them individually helps to constitute. Comp. 6 @eds dias 
éott (1 Johni. 5), 6 Meds dydwy éoriy (1 John iv. 8), mvetpa 6 
@eos (John iv. 24), eds Hv 6 Adyos (John i. 1); 1 Cor. iii. g, 16. 
It does not mean, ‘Ye are the Body of Christ,’ although that 
translation is admissible, and indicates the truth that each 
Christian community is the Universal Church in miniature ; nor, 
‘Ye are Christ’s Body,’ which makes ‘ Christ’s ’ emphatic, whereas 
the emphasis is on oda as the antithesis of péAy. Least of all 


* “One of the most remarkable sides of the history of Rome is the growth 
of ideas which found their realization and completion in the Christian Empire. 
Universal citizenship, universal equality, universal religion, a universal 
Church, all were ideas which the Empire was slowly working out, but which 
it could not realize till it merged itself in Christianity” (Ramsay, The Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 192). 
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does it mean, ‘ Ye are a Body of Christ,’ as if St Paul was insisting 
that the Corinthians were only a Church and not ¢ke Church, a 
meaning which is quite remote from the passage. Nowhere in 
the Pauline Epistles is there the idea that the one Ecclesia is 
made of many Ecclesiae. ‘‘The members which make up the 
One Ecclesia are not communities but individual men. The 
One Ecclesia includes all members of partial Ecclesiae ; but its 
relations to them all are direct, not mediate. . . . There is no 
indication that St Paul regarded the conditions of membership 
in the universal Ecclesia as differing from the conditions of 
membership in the partial local Ecclesiae” (Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccl. 
pp. 168-9). He means here that the nature of the whole of 
which the Corinthians are parts is that it is Body of Christ, 
not any other kind of whole. Consequently, whatever gift each 
one of them receives is not to be hidden away, or selfishly 
enjoyed, or exhibited for show, but to be used for the good of 
the whole community. The d¢ marks a return to what was laid 
down in v. 12. 

péedn ek p€pous. membra de membro (Vulg.); membra ex parte 
(Calv.) ; membra particulatim (Beza). The meaning is uncertain, 
but probably, ‘members each in his assigned part,’ ‘apportioned 
members of it.’ Chrysostom and Bengel explain that the 
Corinthians were not the whole Church, but ‘members of a 
part’ of the Universalis Ecclesia. This seems to Calvin to be 
sensus coactior, and he prefers the other interpretation. Still 
less satisfactory is the explanation ‘partial members of it,’ 
z.é. imperfect members, which does not suit the context at 
all. Cf. Eph. iv. 16. 


The Vulgate, with def Arm., supports D* in reading méAn éx wédous. 
Origen and Eusebius commonly have pépouvs, but once each has pédous : 
Theodoret the same. Chrysostom always pépous. 


28. Kal oils pev eBero 6 Oeds ev TH exkAnolg. The correspond- 
ence with wv. 18 is manifest, and it must be marked i in translation, 
‘And some God placed in the Church,’ or ‘in His Church’ 
(2, 93 2,°X1. 26, 22) XV.-G)a0y J USE as God in the original con- 
stitution of the body placed differently endowed members in it, 
so in the original constitution of the Church He placed (Acts 
xx. 28) differently endowed members in it. The mid. implies 
that He placed them for His own purpose, xadas 70éAncev. The 
Church is the Church Universal, not the Corinthian Church; 
and this is perhaps the first Epistle in which we find this use: 
comp. X. 32, xi. 22, XV. 9 5 Hort, p. 117. The sentence should 
have run, ovs pev aroortéXovs, ods d¢ tpopyras, but the original 
construction is abandoned, perhaps intentionally, because 
an arrangement in order of dignity seemed better than a 
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mere enumeration, the last place being again reserved for the 
Tongués. Later he drops into a mere enumeration. Moul.- 
Win. p. 710. 

m™p@tov dmoord\ous. Not to be restricted to the Twelve. 
The term included Paul and Barnabas, James the Lord’s brother 
(xv. 7; Gal. 1. 19; comp. ix. 5), apparently Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and probably others (xv. 5, 7). There 
could not have been false apostles (2 Cor. xi. 13) unless the 
number of Apostles had been indefinite. From this passage, 
and from Eph. iv. 11 (comp. ii. 20), we learn that Apostles were 
the first order in the Church; also that St Peter is not an order 
by himself. Apparently it was essential that an Apostle should 
have seen the Lord, and especially the risen Lord (ix. 1, 2; 
Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 21-23): he must be a ‘witness of 
His resurrection.’ This was true of Matthias, James, and Paul ; 
and may easily have been true of Barnabas, Andronicus, and 
Junias; but not of Apollos or Timothy. The Apostles were 
analogous to the Prophets of the O.T., being sent to the 
new Israel, as the Prophets to the old. They had admini- 
strative functions, but no local jurisdiction: they belonged to 
the whole Church. Nevertheless various ties made local 
Churches to be more under the control of one Apostle than of 
others. See Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 92f. The ‘evangelists’ 
and ‘pastors’ of Eph. iv. 11 are perhaps included here under 
‘prophets and teachers.’ But evangelists are not ad rem here, 
because the subject is the spiritual life of members of the 
Church, and their relations to one another zm the Church, rather 
than their external activity among the heathen. The enumera- 
tion here is more concrete than that in wv. 8-10, but less 
concrete than in Eph. iv. 11. The first three are explicitly in 
order of eminence; but the ére:ra with the next two probably 
means no more than that these come after the first three. The 
gifts that follow the first three are not connected with particular 
persons, but are distributed ‘at will’ for the profit of the whole 
congregation; and it is remarkable that duvdpes and xapiopara 
iaparwy are placed after didacxaAovs. See Dobschiitz, Prodleme, 
p- 105. 

mpopytas. See on v. 10 and xiv. 3, 24, 25. They were 
inspired to utter the deep things of God, for the conviction of 
sin, for edification, and for comfort; sometimes also for pre- 
dicting the future, as in the case of Agabus. 

SS8ackddous. Men whose natural powers and acquired know- 
ledge were augmented by a special gift. It is evident from ‘ Are 
all teachers?’ (v. 29) that there was a class of teachers to which 
only some Christians belonged, and the questions which follow 
show that ‘ teachers,’ like ‘ workers of miracles,’ were distinguished 
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by the possession of some gift.* In Eph. iv. 11 we are not 
sure whether ‘ pastors and teachers’ means one class or two, but 
at any rate it is probable that whereas ‘ Apostles,’ ‘ prophets,’ 
and ‘evangelists’ instructed both the converted and the uncon- 
verted, ‘pastors and teachers’ ministered to settled congregations. 
In Acts xiii. 1 we are equally in doubt whether ‘prophets and 
teachers’ means one class or two. St Luke may mean that of 
the five people mentioned some were prophets and some were 
teachers, or he may mean that all were both. ‘Teacher’ might 
be applied to Apostles, prophets, and evangelists, as well as to 
the special class of teachers. In 1 Tim. ii. 7 St Paul calls 
himself a ‘preacher’ (xjpvé), an ‘ Apostle,’ and a ‘teacher.’ In 
the Dzdache the ‘teacher’ seems to be itinerant like the 
‘prophet’ (xiii. 2). When the ministry became more settled 
the ‘bishops’ and ‘elders’ seem to have become the official 
teachers ; but perhaps not all elders taught (1 Tim. v. 17). In 
the Shepherd of Hermas the teachers are still distinct from the 
bishops ; ‘‘ The stones that are squared and white, and that fit 
together in their joints, these are the Apostles and bishops and 
teachers and deacons” (Vis. ili. 5). See Hastings, DZ. iv. 
p. 691; Lucy. Bibl. iv. 4917. 

éreita Suvdpers, €wetta xapiopata iapdtey. Change from the 
concrete to the abstract, perhaps for the sake of variety; in 
Rom, xii. 7 the converse change is made. We must not 
count éera, éreita as equivalent to ‘fourthly, fifthly’: the 
classification according to rank ends with ‘teachers,’ but yévy 
yAwooov are purposely placed last. ‘Gifts of healing’ are 
a special kind of ‘miraculous powers’: see on v. 9, where the 
less comprehensive gift is placed first, while here we descend 
from the general to the particular. It would bea lesson to the 
Corinthians to hear these brilliant gifts expressly declared to be 
inferior to teaching ; the éevra clearly means that. 

dvruAnpers. This and the next gift form a pair, referring to 
general management of an external character. This term occurs 
nowhere else in the N.T., but it comes from aytiAapBaver Oar 
(Luke 1. 54; Acts xx. 35; 1 Tim. vi. 2; comp. Rom. viii. 26), 


* “«Tt is impossible to determine exactly how people were recognized as 


teachers. One clue, however, seems visible in Jas. iii. 1. From this it 
follows that to become a teacher was a matter of personal choice—based, of 
course, upon the individual’s consciousness of possessing a charisma” 
(Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, i. p. 336; p. 243, 
ed. 1902). The whole chapter (1st of the 3rd Book) should be read. It 
shows that the order ‘Apostles, prophets, and teachers’ is very early. 
**St Paul is thinking without doubt of some arrangement in the Church 
which held good among Jewish Christian communities founded apart from 
ne co-operation, no less than among the communities of Greece and Asia 
inor. 
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which means to take firm hold of some one, in order to help. 
Thesé ‘helpings’ therefore probably refer to the succouring of 
those in need, whether poor, sick, widows, orphans, strangers, 
travellers, or what not; the work of the diaconate, both male 
and female. We have those who need avriAnpiis (Ecclus. xi. 12, 
li. 7). The word is fairly common in the Psalms and 2 and 
3 Mac. See also Psalms of Solomon vii. 9, xvi. title. 

kuBepyycers. ‘Governings’ or ‘administrations.’ This pro- 
bably refers to those who superintended the externals of organ- 
ization, of zpowrrdwevor (Rom. xii. 8; 1 Thess. v. 12), or of ipyov- 
pevor (Heb. xili. 7, 17, 24; Acts xv. 22; Clem. Rom. Cov. 1). 
See Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccl. p. 126. The word is derived from the 
idea of piloting a ship (Acts xxvii. 11; Rev. xviii. 17), and hence 
easily acquires the sense of directing with skill and wisdom: ols pi 
brdpxer KvBepvnois, tintovew as pidda, ubt non est gubernator, 
populus corruet (Prov. xi. 14). The term, which is found nowhere 
else in N.T., may be equivalent to ériocxora and mpecBurepou. 
We must, however, remember that we are here dealing with 
gifts rather than with the offices which grew out of the gifts. 

These two classes, avriAjpuyes and xvBepvyoces, are not 
mentioned in vv. 5-10; nor are they repeated in wv. 29, 30. 
But Stanley would identify the former with the 4e/p rendered in 
the ‘intepretation of tongues,’ and the latter with the gutdance 
given in the ‘discerning of spirits.’ This is not at all probable. 
See Deissmann, 4rb/e Studies, p. 92. 

With regard to the subordinate position which these two 
gifts have in the one list which contains them, Renan (Saint 
Paul, pp. 409, 410) has a fine passage. ‘Malheur a celui qui 
s’arréterait 4 la surface, et qui, pour deux ou trois dons chimér- 
iques, oublierait que dans cette étrange énumération, parmi les 
diaconies et les charismata de \Eglise primitive, se trouve le soin 
de ceux qui souffrent, l’administration des deniers du pauvre, 
Vassistance réciproque! Paule énumére ces fonctions en dernier 
lieu et comme d’humbles choses. Mais son regard percant sait 
encore ici voir le vrai. ‘ Prenez garde,’ dit-il; ‘nos membres 
les moins nobles sont justement les plus honorés.’ Prophétes, 
docteurs, vous passerez. Diacres, veuves dévouées, vous 
resterez ; vous fondez pour l’éternité.” * 


éreira. . . éreira is right (§ ABC), not érevva.. . elra (K L, f Vulg. 
deinde . . . eximde), nor ére:ra, without either to follow (DEF GQ). 
Vulg. after genera inguarum adds interpretationes sermonum from v. 10. 
But whence comes the change to sermonum? Tertullian (Adv. Marcion., 
v. 8) has genera linguarum ... interpretatio... linguarum. 


* The shortness of the list of charismata in Eph. iv. 11 as compared with 
the list here is perhaps an indication that the regular exercise of extraordinary 
gifts in public worship was already dying out. Hastings, DZ. ul. p. 141. 
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29. ph movtes dméoroko.; ‘Surely all are not Apostles?’ 
These rhetorical questions explain péeAn ex pepovs (v. 27) and 
look back to 76 cdpa ovK ev pédos GAAG rodAa (v. 14). God did 
not give all these spiritual gifts to all. That would have been to 
make each member a kind of complete body, independent of the 
other members; and this would have been fatal to the whole. 
He has made no one member self-sufficient ; each needs much 
from others and supplies something to them. See Godet. Here 
all the illustrations are concrete, with the possible exception of 
duvdpes. But seeing that dvvéwes and yap. iazdrwy form a pair, 
we may put the two questions together and take éxovow with 
both terms; ‘Have all (the power of working) miracles, all 
gifts of healing?’ The Vulgate may be taken in a similar 
manner ; Vumguid omnes virtutes, numgquid omnes gratiam habent 
curationum? but again, why the change from gvatias (v. 28) to 
gratiam? For the third time the gift of Tongues is placed 
last. 


830. The compound verb Svepunvevw here has led to the reading dcep- 
benveia (or -ia) in vw 10 (A D*), The compound (xiv. 5, 13,27; Luke 
xxiv. 27; Acts ix. 36) is more common in the N.T. than the more classical 
épunvetw (John i. 43, ix. 7; Heb. vii. 2). As language weakens, the ten- 
dency to strengthen by means of compounds increases. With the general 
sense of the two verses compare Hom. //, xiii. 729; "ANN of tws dua 
wdavra Suvjceat ards éhéoOar, and the familiar on omnia possumus omnes. 


31. {ndodre S€ Ta xapiopara Ta peiLova. ‘Continue to desire 
earnestly (pres. imperat.) the greater gifts.’ The Corinthians 
coveted the greater gifts, but they had formed a wrong estimate 
as to which were the greater. The Hymn of Love, which follows, 
is to guide them to a better decision: not those which make 
most show, but those which do most good, are the better. As 
members of one and the same body they must exhibit self- 
sacrificing love, and they must use their gifts for the benefit of 
the whole body. This is the lesson of ch. xiv. We cannot all 
of us have all the best gifts; but (d€) by prayer and habitual 
preparation we can strive to obtain them: and a continual 
desire is in itself a preparation. Meévere émiupodvtes yapioparov, 
as Chrysostom says. For fjAotre comp. xiv. 1, 39; and eLyAwca 
to ayadév (Ecclus. li. 18). The verb is also used in a bad 
sense, ‘be moved with envy or hatred’ (xiii. 4; Acts vii. 9, 
xvii. 5). See Hort and also Mayor on Jas. iv. 2. It is perhaps 
with a double entendre that it is used here, as an indirect rebuke 
to the jealousy with which some of them regarded the gifts 
bestowed on others. Chrysostom (/Yom. xxxi. 4) has some 
strong remarks on jealousy, as the chief cause of dissension, 
and as even more deadly in its effects than avarice. AHucusque 
revocavit illos a schismate ad concordiam et unionem, ut nullus 
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glorietur de charismate superiori, nullusque doleat de tnferiort. 
flince eos in charitatem innutt, ostendens sine ea nthil caetera 
valere (Herveius). Sicut publica via excelsior est religuis vits ac 
semitis, tta et charitas via est directa, per quam ad coelestem 
metropolim tenditur (Primasius). 

kal ét. Ka GrepRodhy 68dv duty Setkvumt, There is no con- 
trast with what precedes (‘And yet,’ AV.): on the contrary, cai 
means ‘And in accordance with this charge to desire what is 
best,’ while é7 belongs to what follows; ‘And a still more 
excellent way show I to you,’ xaf imepBoAyjv being equivalent 
to a comparative, excellentiorem viam (Vulg.). If éru be taken 
with «ai, it means ‘ moreover,’ ef porro (Beza) ; ‘And besides, I 
show you a supremely excellent way.’ What is this way kar’ 
e€oxyv? Is it the way by which the greater gifts are to be 
reached? Or is it the way by which something better than 
these gifts may be reached? The latter seems to be right. 
‘Yearn for the best gifts; that is good, as far as it goes. But 
the gifts do not make you better Christians ; and I am going to 
point out the way to something better, which will show you the 
best gifts, and how to use them.’* xiv. 1 confirms this view. 


There is considerable evidence (D EF G K L, Vulg. Arm.) for xpeirrova 
or Kpetocova, and Chrys. expressly prefers the reading ; but weifova (NA BC, 
Am. Aeth., Orig.) is probably right. 

In the N.T. drepBody is confined to this group of the Pauline Epp. 
(1 and 2 Cor. Gal. Rom.), and generally in this phrase, xa6’ brepBodnv. 
Comp. Rom. vii. 13. 

Klostermann adopts the reading of D*; kat et ru kad’ brepBodijv, Sdov 
iutv deixvups, ‘And if (ye desire earnestly) something superlatively good, 
I show you a way.’ But the earliest versions confirm the other MSS. in 
reading é71, 


The Spiritual Gifts. 


In this chapter we have had three enumerations of these gifts (vv. 8-10, 
28, 29-30); and in Romans (xii. 6-8) and Ephesians (iv. 11) we have other 
lists. It will be useful to compare the five statements. 


1 Cor. xii. 8-10 xii, 28 xii. 29, 30 
I. Aoyos codlas I. dmdoro\ou I, dmooro\ot 
3. Ad-yos yraoews 2. mpopynrar 2. Tpopyrat 
mloris 3. diddoKador 3. diddoKadoe 
5. xap. lauarwv 4. duvdjecs 4. Suvdpers 
4. évepy. Swvdwewy 5. xap. laudroy 5. Xap. lawarwv 
2. mpopnrela 6. avTidnupes 
Siaxp. mvevparov 7. KuBepyjoets 
8. yévn ywooav 8. yévn yAwoodv 8. yAwooars Nadety 
g. Epp. YAwoowy 9. Q. drepunvevew 


* Comp. the use of # 660s, ‘the Way’ par excellence, for Christianity 
(Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22). Bengel has via maxime vialts : 
it has the true characteristic of a way in perfection. 
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Rom. xii. 6-8. Eph. iv. 11. 

2. wpopyrela I. dméaro\ot 
dvaxovla 2. mpopnrat 

3. didackanla evayyenorat 
TapaKNyots mowweves Kal 
perad.iddvac 3. diddoKadot 
mpotorac Gat 


It will be observed that in four of the lists there are at least two gifts 
which are not mentioned in the other lists: in 1 Cor. xii. 8-10, rlors and 
Sidkpiots mvevudrwy ; in xii. 28, dvridjuyers and KuBepyjces: in Rom. xii. 
6-8, diaxovia, rapdkAnows, meTadtddvar, and mpotcracda1; and in Eph. iv. 11, 
evayyehoral and moupéves, if rouueves is a separate class from diddoxado. We 
must not assume that in all cases the difference of name means a difference 
of gift or of function. We may tentatively identify duaxovla with avritnuyus, 
and of mpo.ordmevor with kuBepyjcers, and perhaps with rouuéves. We have 
St Paul’s own authority for placing dméorohot, rpopijrar, and diddoKadoe 
above all the rest, and in that order; and for placing yévn yAwoody with 
épunvela yAwooGv last. Taking xii. 28 as our guide, we notice that, of the 
nine gifts enumerated, three are those in which teaching is the common 
element, two are wonder-working, two are administrative, and two are 
ecstatic. The three pairs are valuable, especially the first two, yet they are 
not indispensable ; but powers of teaching are indispensable. If there is no 
one to teach with sureness and authority, the Christian Church cannot be 
built up and cannot grow. But it must be remembered once more that we 
are treating of various gifts bestowed upon various persons, some of whom 
had more than one gift, and that some Christians had no special endowment. 
We are not dealing with classes of officials, each with definite functions ; 
munus in the sense of donum has not yet passed into mzmnus in the sense of 
offictum, and the process of transition has scarcely begun. In correcting the 
errors into which the Corinthians had fallen, the Apostle does not tell any 
officials to take action, but addresses the congregation as a whole. The 
inference is that ¢here were no offictals in the ecclescastical sense, although, as 
in every society, there were leading men. See Zucy. Azb/. 1. 1038, 111. 3108, 
Iv. 4759; Hastings, DB. 111. 377; Hort, Chr. Eccles. pp. 203 f. 

Novatian (De 7rinztate xxix.) paraphrases this passage thus; Ac est 
enim quit prophetas tn ecclesta constitutt, magistros erudzt, inguas dirigit, 
virtutes et sanitates factt, opera mirabilia gerit, discretiones spirituum por- 
rigit, gubernationes contribuzt, consilia suggertt, guaegue alia sunt charis- 
matum dona componzt et digeret ; et tdeo ecclesiam domini undique et in 
omnebus perfectam et consummatam facit ; where (as in ix. and xii.) Novatian 
evidently uses sanztaées in the sense of ‘cures.’ 

On our scanty knowledge of the organizaticn of the Apostolic Churches 
see Gwatkin, Zarly Church History, i. pp. 64-72. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XII. 3. 


If the theory is correct that the Christ party were docetists, who used 
the name of Christ in opposition, not merely to the names of Paul, Apollos, 
and Kephas, but also to the name of Jesus, then the cry ‘Jesus be 
anathema’ might express their contempt for ‘ knowing Christ after the flesh.’ 
They would have nothing to do with any external or material reality, and 
in this spirit perhaps denied that there could be any resurrection of the 
body, either in the case of Christ or of any one else. See B. W. Bacon, 
Introd. to N.T. p. 92. There may have been docetists at Corinth, whether 
they belonged to the Christ party or not. 
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, XIII. 1-18. A PSALM IN PRAISE OF LOVE. 


The thirteenth chapter stands to the whole discussion on 
Spiritual Gifts in a relation closely similar to that of the digression 
on self-limitation (ch. ix.) to the discussion of eiSwAd@ura. Either 
chapter raises the whole subject of its main section to the level 
of a central principle. The principle is in each case the same 
in kind, namely, that of subordinating (the lower) self to the 
good of others; but in this chapter the principle itself is raised 
to its highest power: from forbearance, or mere self-limitation, 
we ascend to love. 

The chapter, although a digression, is yet a step in the 
treatment of the subject of Spiritual Gifts (xii. 1—xiv. 40), 
and forms in itself a complete and beautiful whole. After 
the promise that he will point out a still more surpassing 
way, there is, as it were, a moment of suspense; and then jam 
ardet Paulus et fertur in amorem (Beng.). Stanley imagines 
“how the Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused to look up in 
his master’s face at the sudden change in the style of his dicta- 
tion, and seen his countenance lit up as it had been the face of 
an angel, as this vision of Divine perfection passed before him ” 
(p. 238). Writer after writer has expatiated upon its literary and 
rhythmical beauty, which places it among the finest passages in 
the sacred, or, indeed, in any writings.* We may compare 
ch. xv., Rom. viii. 31-39, and—on a much lower plane—the 
torrent of invective in 2 Cor. xi. 19-29. This chapter is a 
divine zpodyreia, which might have for its title that which dis- 
tinguishes Ps. xlv..—‘ A Song of Love’ or ‘of Loves.’ And it is 
noteworthy that these praises of Love come, not from the Apostle 
of Love, but from the Apostle of Faith. It is not a fact that 
the Apostles are one-sided and prejudiced, each seeing only the 
gift which he specially esteems. Just as it is St John who says, 
‘This is the victory which overcometh the world, even our faith,’ 
so it is St Paul who declares that greater than all gifts is Love. 

No distinction is drawn between love to God and love to 
man. Throughout the chapter it is the root-principle that is 
meant; dya7y in its most perfect and complete sense. But it 
is specially in reference to its manifestations to men that it is 
praised, and most of the features selected as characteristic of it 
are just those in which the Corinthians had proved defective. 


* <The greatest, strongest, deepest thing Paul ever wrote” (Harnack), 

“‘T never read 1 Cor. xiii. without thinking of the description of the 
virtues in the Wecomachean Ethzcs. St Paul’s ethical teaching has quite an 
Hellenic ring. It is philosophical, as resting on a definite principle, viz. our 
new life in Christ ; and it is logical, as classifying virtues and duties according 
to some intelligible principle” (E. L, Hicks, Studéa Bzbtica, iv. p. 9. 
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And this deficiency is fatal. Christian Love is that something 
without which everything else is nothing, and which would be 
all-sufficient, even were it alone. It is not merely an attribute 
of God, it is His very nature, and no other moral term is thus 
used of Him (1 John iv. 8, 16). See W. E. Chadwick, Zhe 
Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, ch. vi.; Moffatt, Zzt. of MT, 
PP- 57, 58)- 

This hymn in praise of love is of importance with regard to 
the question of St Paul’s personal knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
It is too often forgotten that Saul of Tarsus was a contemporary 
of. our Lord, and the tendency of historical criticism at the 
present time is to place the date of Saul’s conversion not very 
long after the Ascension. Furrer and Clemen would argue for 
this. Saul may not have been in Jerusalem at the time of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection; but he would have abundant 
means of getting evidence at first hand about both, after the 
Appearance on the road to Damascus had made it imperative 
that he should do so; and some have seen evidence of exact 
knowledge of the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth in this 
marvellous analysis of the nature and attributes of Love. We 
have only, it is said, to substitute Jesus for Love throughout the 
chapter, and St Paul’s panegyric “becomes a simple and perfect 
description of the historic Jesus” (Zhe Fifth Gospel, p. 153). 
Intellect was worshipped in Greece, and power in Rome; but 
where did St Paul learn the surpassing beauty of love? “It was 
the life of love which Jesus lived which made the psalm of love 
which Paul wrote possible” (zé¢d.). In this chapter, as in Rom. 
xii., “we note that very significant transference of the centre of 
gravity in morals from jws¢ice to the sphere of the affections.” 
See Inge, in Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 271. 

Most commentators and translators are agreed that here, as in the 
writings of St John, aya should be rendered ‘love’ rather than ‘charity’ ; 
for the contrary view see Evans, p. 376. In the Vulgate, dydzry is usually 
translated carztas, but dzlectto is fairly common, and to this variation the 
inconsistencies in the AV. are due. The RV. has abolished them, and the 
gain is great. ‘Charity’ has become greatly narrowed in meaning, and 
now is understood as signifying either ‘ giving to the poor’ or ‘toleration of 
differences of opinion.’ In the former and commonest sense it makes v. 


self-contradictory, —almsgiving without ‘charity.’ SeeSandayand Headlam, 
Romans, p. 374; Stanley, Corinthians, p. 240. 


The chapter falls into three clearly marked parts. (1) The 
Necessity of possessing Love, 1-3; (2) Its glorious Character- 
istics, 4-7 ; Its eternal Durability, 8-13. 

The one indispensable gift 7s Love. If one were to have 
all the special gifts in the highest perfection, without having 
Love, one would produce nothing, be nothing, and gain 
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nothing. Love includes all the most beautiful features of 
moral character, and excludes all the offensive ones. More- 
over, tt 1s far more durable than even the best of the special 
gifts. They are of use in this world only; Love, with 
Faith and Hope, endures both in this world and in the next. 


1] may talk with the tongues of men, yea of angels; yet, 
if Ihave no Love, so far from doing any good to a Christian 
assembly, I am become like the senseless din in heathen 
worships. ®?And I may have the gift of inspired preaching, and 
see my way through all the mysteries of the Kingdom of God 
and all the knowledge that man can attain; and I may have all 
the fulness of faith, so as to move mountains; yet, if I have no 
Love, so far from being a Christian of great account, I am 
nothing. °I may even dole out with my own hands everything 
that I possess,—may even, like the Three Children, surrender 
my body to the flames; yet, if I have no Love, so far from 
becoming a saint or a hero, or from winning a rich recompense 
from Heaven, Iam not one whit the better. Love is the one 
thing that counts. 

4 For Love is patient and kind; Love knows no hatred or envy. 
It is never a braggart in mien, or swells with self-adulation ; 

5 It never offends good feeling, or insists on all it has claim to; 
It never blazes with rage, and it stores up no resentment, 


®It delights not over the wrong that men do, 
But responds with delight to true dealing. 

TUnfailingly tolerant, unfailingly trustful, 
Unfailingly hopeful, unfailingly strong. 


8 The time will never come for Love to die. 
There will be a time when our prophesyings will be useless ; 
There will be a time when these Tongues will cease ; 
There will be a time when our knowledge will be useless. 


9 For our knowledge is but of fragments, 
And our prophesyings but of fragments. 


10 But when absolute completeness shall have come, 

Then that which is of fragments will have no use. 
The difference is far greater than that which distinguishes 
childhood from manhood ; and yet, even there, how marked the 
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change! When I was a child, I used to talk as a child, to 
think as a child, to reason as a child. Since Iam become a 
man, I have done away with childhood’s ways. !In a similar 
way, what we now see are but reflexions from a mirror which 
clouds and confuses things, so that we can only guess at the 
realities ; but-in the next world we shall have them face to face. 
The knowledge that I now have is only of fragments; but then 
I shall know as completely as God from the first knew me. 

13So0 then, Faith, Hope, and Love last on—just these three : 
but chiefest and best is Love. 


1-8. All four classes of gifts (xii. 28) are included here: the 
ecstatic in v. 1 ; the teaching (zpodyrefa) and the wonder-working 
(ziors) gifts in v. 2; and the administrative in v. 3. The 
Apostle takes the lowest of these special gifts first, because the 
Corinthians specially needed to be set right about them, and 
also because the least valuable of the special gifts made the 
strongest contrast to the excellence of Love. Speaking with 
Tongues and having no Love was only too common at Corinth. 
There is a climax in the succession, yAdooat, rpopyreia, Tiotts, 
popiow Kal mapods To mark this one may perhaps translate kat 
édv in v. 3 ‘even if’; but in strict grammar xal éay is throughout 
simply ‘and if.’ : 

"Edv tats yMdooas ... AaA@ A mere objective possibility 
connected with the future; ‘If I should speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels,’ not ‘ Zhough I speak’ (AV.). The 
addition of xai tév dyyéAwv gives the supposition about rapturous 
utterances the widest possible sweep ; ‘Supposing that I had all 
the powers of earthly and heavenly utterance.’ The reference 
to the Tongues need not be questioned. For the combination, 

‘angels and men,’ comp. iv. 9. The language of angels was a 
subject which the Jews discussed, some Rabbis maintaining that 
it was Hebrew. Origen suggests that it is as superior to that of 
men as that of men is to the inarticulate cries of infants ; but 
Xwpis dydarys, yAoooa Kav ayyéAwy év avOparots Kal? brobecw 7 Ns 
dtpdvwtos éorw (JTS. x. 37, p. 33), Ambrose (De off ministr. 
li. 27), S¢ volumus commendare nos Deo, caritatem habeamus. See 
Chadwick, Pastoral Teaching, p. 245. With the supposition here 
comp. 


Oid’ «i pou d€ka, ev yroooa déKa de ordpar’ elev, 
guwvi 8 appyxtos, xaXxeov S€ por Hrop évecy. 


Hom. JZ. ii. 489. 


Non, mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox. Virg. Georg. ii. 44; Aen. vi. 625. 
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Godet has useful warnings against the “ religious sybaritism ” 
whieh, especially during the excitement of religious “ revivals,” is 
apt to turn Christianity into sentiment and fine speaking. The 
gift of Tongues might lead tothis. The Apostle sets an example 
of love and of humility in taking himself as the illustration of 
failure. He might have said, ‘ If yow should speak,’ or ‘ Although 
you speak.’ But he remembers his own gift of Tongues (xiv. 18), 
and gives the warning to himself all through these three verses. 

dydany Sé ph exw, yeyovak.t.A. ‘And should not have love’ 
(viii. 1), or, ‘while I have not love,’ on that assumption ‘I am 
become (Gal. iv. 16) sounding brass or a clanging cymbal.’ The 
xadxds probably means something of the nature of a gong rather 
than a trumpet ; and é\add£ov imitates loud and prolonged noise, 
often of the shout of victory (Josh. vi. 20; 1 Sam. xvii. 52), but 
sometimes of grief (Jer. iv. 8; Mark v. 38). Cymbals are often 
mentioned in the O.T., but nowhere else in the N.T.; and in 
St Paul’s day they were much used in the worship of Dionysus, 
Cybele, and the Corybantes. Seeing that he insists so strongly 
on the unedifying character of the Tongues (xiv.), as being of no 
service to the congregation without a special interpreter, it is 
quite possible that he is here comparing unintelligible Tongues 
in Christian worship with the din of gongs and cymbals in pagan 
worship. Or he may be pointing out the worthlessness of 
extravagant manifestations of emotion, which proceed, not from 
the heart, but from hollowness. Cymbals were hollow, to 
increase the noise. Or he may be merely saying that Tongues 
without Christian love are as senseless as the unmusical and 
distracting noise of a soulless instrument. Awdwvatov xadxetor is 
said to have been a proverbial expression for an empty talker ; 
and it was probably on account of his vainglorious loquacity that 
Apion the grammarian, against whom Josephus wrote, was called 
by Tiberius cymbalum mundi: oprixds tis Kat éraxOis Tots 
moAXots, as Chrysostom paraphrases here. 

On dydy see above ; Trench, Syx. § xii.; Cremer, pp. 13 f. ; 
Suicer, i. pp. 18 f.; Hastings, DB. iii. p. 156; Deissmann, Bzd/e 
Studies, p. 199, Light, pp. 18, 70, and see 150, 399. “Hyetv is 
frequent in LXX, but is found nowhere else in N.T. 


2. xdv éxw mpopytetav «.t-. ‘And if I should have the gift 
of prophesying (preaching with special inspiration), and should 
know a// the mysteries (of God’s counsels and will), and ad/ 
possible knowledge about them (xii. 8), and if I should have a// 
possible faith (xii. 9), so as to remove mountains, while I have 
no love, I am nothing’—spiritually a cipher. Having said that 
the ecstatic gifts are worthless without love, he now says that the 
teaching gifts are equally worthless; and perhaps he is here 


19 
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indicating the three kinds of spiritual instructors (xii. 8, 10, 28), 
for 7a pvornpia mavra may refer to the codia of the drdcrodo, 
and wacav tiv yvaow to the yvaows of the diddonardo. Comp. 
Rom. xi. 33, xv. 14. By wioris is meant wonder-working faith, 
not saving faith ; ‘enough to displace mountains’: comp. 7a d6py 
peractnoecOar (Isa. liv. 10). It is possible that St Paul is 
alluding to our Lord’s saying (Mark xi. 22; Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 
21), although of course not to Gospels which were not yet 
written. But it is quite as probable that both He and the 
Apostle used a proverbial expression, moving mountains being a 
common metaphor for a great difficulty. See Abbott, Ze Son 
of Man, p. 387. In N.T. the verb is found only in Paul and 
Luke. Balaam and Samson were instances of persons who had 
supernatural gifts and yet were morally degraded. For the com- 
bination of faith and knowledge, comp. 2 Cor. viii. 7, and for the 
emphatic repetition of was, 2 Cor. ix. 8. The abruptness of 
ovdey eiwt, after the prolonged hypothesis of three clauses, is 
impressive. 


In vv. 2 and 3 the MSS. differ considerably between «dv and kal édy 
and xal dy. But it is proboble that xéy is right throughout, the evidence 
for it being stronger in v. 3 than inv. 2, but not decisive. For ne@iordvar 
(S BDEFG) the external evidence is stronger than for peOiordvew 
(AC KL, Orig. Chrys.) ; but, on the other hand, the unusual peAicrdvew 
would be likely to be altered to the common form. And od#év (RA BCL) 
is to be preferred to ovdév (D* FG K). 


3. We now pass on to the administrative gifts, dvruAnes 
(xii. 28), ministering to the bodily needs of the brethren, and 
that in what seems to be a specially self-denying form. 

kay Youlow wavta To Gmdpxovtd pou. ‘And if I should give 
away in doles of food all my possessions.’ ‘There is no need to 
say anything about the recipients of the bounty, tovs zévyras 
(Chrys.), pauperum (Vulg.), ‘the poor’ (AV., RV.): it is the 
giver, not the recipients, that is in question. The verb implies 
perscnal distribution to many, and that the act is done once for 
all: he could not habitually give away a// his goods. The ‘all’ 
continues the emphatic repetition of was: throughout he makes 
the supposition as strong as possible. We have Wopuifw in Rom. 
xii. 20 and in the LXX (Num. xi. 4, 18; Deut. viii. 3, 16 of the 
manna; and often). In class. Grk. it is used of feeding 
children and young animals with Pwyoé, ‘morsels’ (freq. in LXX) : 
Ywpiov, ‘sop,’ John xiii. 26. St distribuero in cibos pauperum 
ipeny insumam in alimoniam (Calv.), insumam alendis egenis 
Beza). 

Kav Tapadsé . . . tvaxavOycopat. ‘And (even) if I deliver up 
myself to be burned.’ Literally, ‘ deliver up my body, so that I 
shall be burned.’ In the N.T. ta is often used where result is 
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prominent and purpose in the background. It expresses a 
‘‘ purposive result,” the subjective intention shading off into the 
objective effect ; and hence the use of the future: ix. 18; Gal. 
ii. 4; John vil. 3, xvii. 2, etc. True love, as he proceeds to 
show, does not need the supreme crises which call for the 
sacrifice of all that one possesses or of one’s life,—a’ sacrifice 
which might be made without true love: it manifests itself at all 
times and inall circumstances. Sacrifices made without love may 
profit other people, but they do not profit the man himself. 
LVon charitas de martyrio, sed martyrium nascitur ex charitate 
(Primasius). St Paul is not thinking of burning as a punishment, 
which it was not, nor of the branding of slaves, but of the most 
painful death which any one can voluntarily suffer. It was from 
this text that Dr. Richard Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
preached at Oxford before the burning of Ridley and Latimer, 
16th October 1555. Comp. wapédwxav Ta ocdpata aitayv eis tip 
(Dan. iii. 28, Theod. 95), which may be in the Apostle’s mind, and 
mupt TO cdpa tapaddvres, of the Indians (Joseph. B./. vii. viii. 7). 

In each of the three suppositions we have a different result : 
‘I produce nothing of value’ (v. 1); ‘I am of no value’ (zv. 2); 
‘TI gain nothing of value’ (v. 3). “The man who possessed all the 
gifts mentioned might be useful to the Church, but in character 
he would be worthless, if the one indispensable thing were 
lacking. The gifts are not valueless, but he is. 


It is by no means certain that cav@joouac (DEF GL, Latt. Syrr. Arm. 
Aeth. Goth., Method. Bas. Tert.), to which kav@jowuar (C K, Chrys.) give 
additional support, is the right reading. The evidence for xavxjowmar 
(8 AB 17, Aegyptt., Orig. Lat. MSS. known to Jer.) is very strong, and 
WH. (A®p. p. 117) argue strongly in favour of it. Clement of Rome (Cor. 
lv.) may be referring to the passage with this reading when he says, 
‘Many gave themselves up (€avrov’s mapédwxay) to slavery, and receiving 
the price paid for themselves fed (édpioav) others.” If xavxjowuor be 
adopted, it belongs to both clauses, not to the second only; ‘If I should 
dole away my goods in alms, and if I should give up my very body, all 
for the sake of glory, while I have no love, I am not a whit the better.’ 

But, as in the case of weAiordvewv (v. 2), we must consider more than the 
external evidence. Which would the Apostle be more likely to write, and 
which would be more likely to be changed by a copyist? ‘ Surrender my 
body,’ without saying how or to whom, is an unlikely expression. In the 
two preceding verses nothing is said about the presence of an unworthy 
motive, but only the absence of the one indispensable motive. And the 
introduction of the unworthy motive spoils the all-important ‘and have no 
love.’ No need to say that, if the motive is self-glorification. If the 
thought of Dan. iii. might have led a copyist to change kavxjowpar into 
kavOjowpat, it might equally well have led the Apostle to write kavOjowuar 
or KavOjocouar: comp. éoBecav Sivauw mupos (Heb. xi. 34). And if the 
original reading had been kavyjowuat, would not kav@jowmuar have been a 
more common reading than kavOjocouace Cyprian twice quotes, sz ¢radidero 
corpus meum ut ardeam, caritatem autem non habeam (Test. iii. 3; De 
cath. eccl, unit. 14), and the author of the tract on Re-baptism (13) has 
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etst corpus meum tradidero, ita ut exurar igni, dilectionem autem non 
habeam. 

The attractive suggestion of Stanley (p. 231) and of Lightfoot 
Colosstans, p. 156, ed. 1875; p. 394, ed. 1892) that St Paul is thinking of 
‘*the Indian’s tomb,” with its boastful inscription, which he may have seen 
at Athens, confirms the reading xav@. rather than kavy., but it suits either. 
The tomb was still to be seen in Plutarch’s time (A/exander 69), and the 
inscription ran thus ; ‘‘ Zarmano-chegas, an Indian from Bargosa, according 
to the traditional customs of Indians, made himself immortal, and lies here ” 
(éauvrov dmadavarioas keira). He had burnt himself alive on the funeral 
pyre. But it is more likely that St Paul would think of Jewish examples 
(1 Mace. ii. 59). 

Youlfw (K) for pwulow (§ ABCD, etc.) is the correction of a copyist 
who did not see the significance of the aorist. 

With ovdév (BC DF KL, not 006, § A) apedoduar, comp. Matt. vi. 1, 
vii, 22, 23, xvi. 26. 


4-7. The Apostle, having shown the moral worthlessness 
and unproductiveness of the man who has many supernatural 
gifts and performs seemingly heroic acts without love, now 
depicts in rapturous praise the character that consists of just this 
one indispensable virtue. Every one of the moral excellences 
which he enumerates tells, for they are no mere abstractions, but 
are based on experience, and are aimed at the special faults 
exhibited by the Corinthians. And just as he personifies Sin, 
Death, and the Law in Romans, so here he personifies Love. 
The rhythm becomes lyrical. 

We have fourteen descriptive statements in pairs. The 
first pair of characteristics has both members positive. Four 
pairs of negative characteristics follow, the last member being 
stated both negatively and positively (v. 6); and then we have 
two more pairs of positive characteristics (v. 7). 

‘H dydarn paxpobume?, xpnoreverac’ 
‘H dydirn od §mdot, ob meprepeverat, : 
od puc.otrar, ok doxnmovet, 
ov (nret Ta éavThs, od mapoktverat, 
od Noylferar 7d Kakdv, od xalper érl TH ddcxlg, 
auvxalper 6¢ TH adnOela' 
wavra oréyet, wdvrTa morevel, 
wdvra édmigfer, mdvra vrouéver, 


4. pakpobuper. ‘Is long-suffering, long-tempered,’ longanimis 
(Erasm.): it is slow to anger, slow to take offence or to inflict 
punishment.* While trouovy (2 Cor. i. 6, vi. 4, xii. 12; Luke 
only in the Gospels, etc.) is endurance of suffering without 
giving way, paxpofupuia (2 Cor. vi. 6; Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22, etc. ; 
not in the Gospels) is patience of injuries without paying back. 


* Quod si te illud movet, quod solemus eam quam Graeci waxpoduulay 
vocant, /onganimztatem interpretari, animadvertere licet a corpore ad animum 
multa verba transferri, sicut ab animo ad corpus (Aug. De guantitate animae 
xvii. 30). 
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It is the opposite of d&vOvuia, ‘quick’ or ‘short temper’: 
comp.,Jas. i. 19, and the adaptation of these verses in Clem. 
Rom. Cor. 49. 

xpnoteverat. ‘Is kind in demeanour,’ ‘plays the gentle 
part.’ While paxpo@. gives the passive side in reference to 
injuries received, xpyor. gives the active side in reference 
to benefits bestowed. Nowhere else in the Bible is ypyorevecOau 
found, but xpyorérys and xpyords are frequent in both the LXX 
and N.T. See Clem. Rom. Cor. 18. 

4 dydawy od Lndot. “H dyary is repeated at the beginning 
of the negative characteristics ; it is to be taken with ov &ndot, 
not with xpyoreverar. ‘Love knows neither jealousy nor envy.’ 
The verb covers both vices, and perhaps others; ‘boil (ééw) 
with hatred or jealousy’ is apparently the original meaning 
(Acts vii. 9, xvii. 5; Jas. iv. 2). Contrast xii. 31, xiv. 1, 39; 
2 Cor. xi. 2. To covet good gifts is right, to envy gifted 
persons is wrong; for envy and jealousy lead to division and 
strife (iii. 1). 

ob mwepmepevetar. ‘Does not play the braggart’ (zépzepos) ; 
late Greek, and not elsewhere in the Bible. Marcus Aurelius 
couples it with yAuocxpeveoOar, kal KoAakeverv, Kal dpecxevec Oat 
(v. 5). Ostentation is the chief idea. Clem. Alex. (Paed. 111. 
i. p. 251) says; Ileprepeia yap 6 KxadAwriopsds, mepirrétytos 
Kal axpedtyTos éxwv éudacow. Origen applies it especially to 
intellectual pride; Cicero (Z/p. ad Attic. 1. xiv. 4) uses it of 
rhetorical display. Tert. (De Pat. 12) translates; nom protervum 
sapit, which is not so very different from Chrys. (ad Joc.) od 
apomereverat. Hesychius says that the zépzepos is wera BAaxeias 
érapopevos. Evidently the word had various shades of meaning : 
see Wetstein and Suicer. But the idea of ostentatious boasting 
leads easily to the next point. 

ob guctodrar. ‘Does not puff itself out’ (iv. 6, 18, 19, v. 2, 
viii. 1; Col. ii. 18; and not elsewhere in the N.T.). ‘He 
who subjects himself to his neighbour in love can never be 
humiliated” (Basil to Atarbius, Z/. 65). 


A third 7 dydan between od fot and od meprep. (RN ACDEFGKL, 
Syrr. Goth.) is probably not genuine (om. B 17 and other cursives, Vulg. 
Copt. Arm. Grk. and Lat. Fathers). “H dyday at the beginning of the 
positive and of the negative characteristics is in place; a third is super- 
fluous. If it be inserted, it belongs, like the other two, to what follows. 
The punctuation, 7 dydarn paxpoOupe?, xpnoteverar 7) dydan, ob Sndrol 7 
aydin, is clumsy. 


5. odk doxnpovet. Comp. vii. 36. In both places ‘behave 
unmannerly,’ rather than ‘suffer shame’ or ‘seem vile’ (Deut. 
xxv. 3), is the meaning. Love is tactful, and does nothing 
that would raise a blush: non agit indecenter (Calv.), indecore 
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(Beza), rather than non est ambitiosa (Vulg.), fastidiosa (Erasm.). 
The verb occurs in LXX, but nowhere else in N.T., excepting 
vi. 36. M. Aurelius (xi. 1) assigns properties to the rational 
soul (Aoyixy vx7) which remind us of those which the Apostle 
assigns to dydmy, eg. To ptAciv To’s mAnaiov, Kal dAyOea, Kat 
aidds. 

+a éauris. ‘Its own interests’: x. 24, 33. This makes 
nobler sense than the reading 7d px éavr_s (B, Clem-Alex.). 
That Love does not try to defraud would be bathos here. 
This statement perhaps looks back to the law-suits in ch. vi. 

ov mapogtiverat. Not merely ‘does not fly into a rage,’ but 
‘does not yield to provocation’: it is not embittered by 
injuries, whether real or supposed. Elsewhere in N.T. only 
of St Paul’s spirit being provoked at the numerous idols in 
Athens (Acts xvii. 16): in LXX frequent of great anger. The 
‘contention’ between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 39) was a 
mapoévopos: see Westcott on Heb. x. 24. 

od AoyiLetat 7S Kaxdv. When there is no question that it 
has received an injury, Love ‘doth not register the evil’; 
it stores up no resentment, and bears no malice. Comp. tiv 
kakxlavy ToD TAnoiov pH AoyilerOe év Tals Kapdiars tuav (Zech. 
vill. 17). For this sense of ‘reckoning’ see 2 Cor. v. 19; 
Rom. iv. 8; cf. Philem. 18. Neither zon cogitat malum (Vulg.) 
nor on suspicatur malum (Grot.) does justice to either the 
verb or the article: 7d xaxév is ‘the evil done to it.’ 


6. od xaipe émt ddixla. ‘Rejoiceth not over unrighteous- 
ness,’ the wrongdoing committed by others (Rom. i. 32). It 
cannot sympathize with what is evil. Chrys. misses the point 
in saying that Love does not rejoice over those who suffer 
wrong, Tots Kax&s maoxovot, It is quite true that there is no 
Schadenfreude in Love, no gloating over the misfortunes of 
others; but that is not the meaning here. Love cannot share 
the glee of the successful transgressor. 

ouvxaiper Sé TH GAnOeia. So far from feeling satisfaction 
at the misdeeds of others, Love ‘rejoices with the Truth.’ 
Here Truth is personified, and Love and Truth rejoice together : 
comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 8; Jas. iii. 14; 1 John v. 6. The truth of 
the Gospel is not meant, but Truth in its widest sense, as 
opposed to dduia (2 Thess. ii. 12; Rom. ii. 8), and therefore 
equivalent to Goodness. The change of preposition, from éi 
to ovv-, is ignored in the AV. Von gaudet super iniquitatem, 
congaudet autem veritati (Vulg.). Love sympathizes with all 
that is really good in others. 

The seven negatives would become monotonous if they 
were continued. By giving an affirmative antithesis to the 
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last of them St Paul prepares the way for a return to positive 
characteristics. 


7. wdvra otéyer. The meaning of the verb is somewhat 
uncertain. It occurs only Ecclus. viii. 17 in LXX, of the fool 
who will not be able to conceal the matter, Adyov orefar: and 
only here, ix. 12, and 1 Thess. ili, 1, 5 in N.T. ‘Covereth,’ 
and so ‘excuseth’ would make sense here, but not such good 
sense as the other meaning of the verb, ‘is proof against,’ and 
so ‘forbeareth, endureth,’ which seems to be the meaning in 
all four places in the N.T. The second meaning springs from 
the first. ‘To cover’ is ‘to protect,’ and ‘to protect’ is ‘to 
keep off’ rain, foes, troubles, etc., and therefore to be proof 
against them or endure them. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. iii. 1, 
where the Vulg. has zon sustinentes, v. 5, non sustinens, and in 
ix. 12, omnia sustinemus, while here it has omnia suffert. The 
root is connected with Zegeve, ‘ deck,’ ‘thatch.’ 

amdvta mortever. This does not mean, as Calvin points out, 
that a Christian is to allow himself to be fooled by every 
rogue, or to pretend that he believes that white is black. But 
in doubtful cases he will prefer being too generous in his 
conclusions to suspecting another unjustly. While he is patient 
with (oréye) the mischief which his neighbour undoubtedly 
does, he credits him with good intentions, which he perhaps 
does not possess. 

This characteristic, with the next pair, forms a climax. 
When Love has no evidence, it believes the best. When 
the evidence is adverse, it hopes for the best. And when 
hopes are repeatedly disappointed, it still courageously waits. 
The four form a chiasmus, the second being related to the 
third as the first to the last. While oréye refers to present 
trials, dropéver covers the future also. It is that cheerful and 
loyal fortitude which, having done all without apparent success, 
still stands and endures, whether the ingratitude of friends or 
the persecution of foes. Throughout the Pauline Epistles it 
is assumed that the Christian is likely to be persecuted ; 1 Thess. 
i. 6, iii. 3, 7; 2 Thess. 1. 4,6; Rom. v. 3, vill. 35, xil..12, etc. 

One result of all this is closely connected with the subject 
of the preceding and of the following chapter—the well-being 
of the Christian body, as a whole consisting of many unequally 
gifted members: praccipuus scopus est quam sit necessaria caritas 
ad conservandam ecclesiae unitatem (Calvin). 


8-13. Having shown the worthlessness of supernatural gifts, 
if love is absent, and the supreme excellence of a character 
in which love is dominant, St Paul now shows that love is 
superior to all the gifts, because they are for this world only, 
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whereas love is for both time and eternity. ‘This is the 
crowning glory of love, that it is imperishable” (Stanley) ; it 
abides until and beyond the supreme crisis of the Last Day. 


8. ‘H dydrn odSénote inte. In making this new point 
the nominative is again repeated, and with good effect. And 
the new point is reached without difficulty. From topeéve to 
ovd. wimre. is an easy transition. That which withstands all 
assaults and is not crushed by either the shortcomings of 
comrades or the violence of opponents, will stand firm and 
unshaken. In the N.T., awimrew is nearly always literal; but 
comp. Tod vouov piav Kepaiay meceiv (Luke xvi. 17). In class. 
Grk., oddérore is stronger than ovvore; but in late Grk. strong 
forms lose their strength and become the common forms: 
ovderore occurs fifteen or sixteen times in the N.T., ov... 
more Only 2 Pet. i. 21; comp. Eph. v. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 5; 
2 Pet. 1. 10. 

From the statement that ‘Love never faileth’ but ‘abideth’ 
after death, has been inferred the doctrine that the saints at 
rest pray for those on earth. Calvin vigorously attacks this 
inference, as if it were harmful to believe in such a result 
of love. The inference is, no doubt, somewhat remote from the 
context. 


The reading rimrec (N* ABC* 17, 47, Nyss. Ambrst. Aug.) is to be 
preferred to éxmimre. (DEF GK LP, Vulg., Tert. Cypr.), which perhaps 
comes from Rom. ix. 6. Chrys. reads éxmlmre, and explains that 
Christians must never hate their persecutors. They hate the evil deeds, 
which are the devil’s work, but not the doers, for they are the work of 
God. But ov6érore wire: means more than this, as what follows shows. 


cite 8€ mpopytetar, katapynOyoovrar. St Paul now takes up 
again the comparison between Love and the special gifts. 
Tested by the attribute of durability, Love exceeds all these 
xapicpara. And here the AV. improves on the Greek. The 
varied rendering of xarapyeto@au, ‘fail,’ ‘vanish away,’ ‘be done 
away,’ is more pleasing than the repetition of the same word; 
and the making the first xarapy. a verbal contradiction of 
ovderore imret is effective. 

The repeated «ire is depreciatory; it suggests indifference 
as to the existence of gifts of which the use was at best 
temporary. ‘But as to prophesyings, if there be any, they 
shall be done away.’ Excepting Luke xiii. 7 and Heb. ii. ra, 
Katapyeiv, ‘to put out of action,’ is wholly Pauline in the N.T. 
It is found in all four groups, but is specially common in this 
group of the Pauline Epp. In the LXX, only in Ezra. Three 
prominent xopioparta are taken in illustration of the transitory 
character of the gifts: to have gone through all would have 
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been tedious. And the yAdooa: are dropped inv. 9. Obviously, 
they will be ‘rendered idle.’ Tongues were a rapturous mode 
of addressing God; and no such rapture would be needed 
when the spirit was in His immediate presence. But Tongues 
seem to have ceased first of all the gifts. The plur. rpodyretas 
indicates different kinds of inspired preaching; but yvdoes 
(s A, etc.) is a corruption to harmonize with the preceding 
plurals. 


9. Again we have a chiasmus: prophesyings, knowledge 
(v. 8), know, prophesy (9). Both will be done away, for it is 
from a part only, and not from the whole, that we get to know 
anything of the truth, and from a part only that we prophesy. 
We cannot know, and therefore cannot preach, the whole 
truth, but only fragments. Knowledge and prophecy are useful 
as lamps in the darkness, but they will be useless when the 
eternal Day has dawned; 6 yap pédA\Awv Bios tovTwy dvevders. 
In both clauses é« pépous is emphatic. Bishop Butler has 
shown that here complete knowledge even of a part is imposs- 
ible, for we cannot have this until we know its full relation 
to the whole; and, in order to do that, we must have full 
knowledge of the whole, which is impossible.* 


10. ‘But when there shall have come that which is com- 
plete, that which is from a part will be done away’; chiasmus 
again. Ubi perventum ad metam fuerit, tunc cessabunt adjumenta 
cursus (Calv.). We might have expected St Paul to put it in 
this way, yet he does not. He does not say, ‘But when we 
shall have come to the perfection of the other world,’ etc. He 
is so full of the thought of the Second Advent, that he represents 
the perfection as coming to us. ‘ When it shall have come’; 
then, but not till then. The Apostle is saying nothing about 
the cessation of yapiopara in this life: prophesyings and know- 
ledge might always be useful. All that he asserts is, that 
these things will have no use when completeness is revealed ; 
and therefore they are inferior to Love. Luther renders 7d ék 
pepovs, das Stiickwerk. 

In order to make the ‘then and not till then’ clearer, K L, Syrr. 
Chrys. and some other witnesses insert réte before 7d é« mépous: om. 


sABD*FGP, Latt. Arm. Aeth. Goth., etc. Chrys. points out that it 
is only the partial, fragmentary knowledge that will be done away. 


11. Illustration suggested by 76 réAeov: it is very inadequate, 
but it will serve. The difference between a vimios and a téAeos 


*’ Ex uépous is fairly common in both LXX and N.T. Other adverbial 
expressions are dé y¢povs, which marks a contrast with the whole less 
clearly than é« mw. (2 Cor. i. 14, ii, 5), dvd mépos (xiv. 27), and Kava pépos 
(Heb. ix. 5). 
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is as nothing compared with the difference between the twilight 
of this world and the brightness of the perfect Day, but it will 
help us to understand this. In order to confirm vz. 8-10, the 
Apostle appeals to personal experience. ‘When I was a child, 
I used to talk, think, and reason as a child: now that I am 
become a man, I have done away with the child’s ways.’ RV. 
has ‘felt’ for éfpovour, which is no improvement on the ‘ under- 
stood’ of AV. A mental process is meant (xi. 20, xii. 3, etc.), 
of which €doy:féuyy, ‘calculated’ (2 Cor. v. 19, xi. 5, etc.) is a 
development. Loguebar, sapiebam, cogttabam (Vulg.); but ratio- 
cinabar (Beza, Beng.) is better than cogifadam. Comp. Vumera 
annos tuos, et pudebit eadem velle quae volueras puer (Seneca, 


Ep. 27). 


The antithesis between Té\evos (ii. 6) and wees (iii. 1) is freq. (xiv. 20; 
Eph. iv. 13, 14). The mid. imperf. juny is not found, except as a doubtful 
reading, in class. Grk., but it is not rare in later writers: Gal. i. 10; Matt. 
xxiii, 30, xxv. 35, 36, 43 ; Acts xxvii. 37, and perhaps si. 11. See Veitch, 
p. 200. The perf. xarjpynxa indicates a change of state which still con- 
tinues; the emancipation from childish things took place as a matter of 
course, w/fro, dibenter, sine labore (Beng.), and it continues. 

In each case @s mjrios follows the verb (NAB 17, Vulg. Aeth.), and 
the dé after dre is an interpolation (om. N* A B D*); the contrast is more 
emphatic without it. 


12. BAéwoper yap dpte 8° éodwrpou év aivtypan. ‘For we see 
at present by means of a mirror in a riddle.” The yap confirms 
the preceding illustration ; for as childhood to manhood, so this 
life to the life to come. The argument is a fortiori? If adults 
have long since abandoned their playthings and primers, how 
much more will the reflected glimpses of truth be abandoned, 
when the whole truth is directly seen. Almost certainly, &¢ évoz- 
tpov means ‘dy means of a mirror,’ not ‘*#rough a mirror.’ Ancient 
mirrors were of polished metal, and Corinthian mirrors were 
famous; but the best of them would give an imperfect and 
somewhat distorted reflexion, and Corinthian Christians would 
not possess the best (i. 26). To see a friend’s face in a cheap 
mirror would be very different from looking at the friend. This 
world reflects God so imperfectly as to perplex us ; all that we see 
is év aivéywart. The word occurs nowhere else in the N.T., but 
is freq. in the LXX. Probably Num. xii. 8 is in St Paul’s mind: 
oToua Kata ordpa Aadyow ata, &v cide xal ov & aivryyaroy.* 
Other words for ‘mirror’ are évortpovy and xatortpoy. Comp. 


* This passage led to the Rabbinical tradition that Moses had seen God 
through a clean window, but the Prophets through a dirty one (Bachmann, 
ad loc. p. 409 n.). There are two metaphors in Num. xii. 8, which St Paul 
mixes: S\érew év diviyuart is somewhat incongruous. But to condemn éy 


dv. as a gloss is a violent expedient. A gloss would have been more 
harmonious with the text. 
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2 Cor. iii. 18. Tertullian wrongly thinks of a window-pane made 
of horn, which is only semi-transparent; per corneum specular. 
But a window with horn or /apis specularis would be diorrpor, not 
ésortpov. See Smith, D. Anz. i. p. 686. Others explain the dua 
as meaning that in a mirror one seems to see ¢Arough the surface 
to the reflected objects. 

tote 8€ Tpdcwmov Tpds TpdcwTov. ‘But then (when 10 réAevov 
shall have come) face to face’; mpdcwroy 7. mp being an adverb 
after BA<rouev. The expression is Hebraistic; Gen. xxxii. 30: 
comp. 7p. kata mp. Deut. xxxiv. Io. 

Our knowledge of divine things in this life cannot be direct: 
all comes through the distorting medium of human thought and 
human language, figures, types, symbols, etc. Even those who 
are illumined by the Spirit can give only a few rays of the truth, 
and those not direct, but reflected. Even the Gospel is a riddle, 
compared with the full light of the life to come. Here our 
knowledge is mediate, the result of inference and instruction ; it 
is partial and confused ; a piecemeal succession of broken lights. 
There it will be immediate, complete, and clear; a connected 
and simultaneous illumination. The imperfection of our know- 
ledge, even of revealed truth, is not sufficiently recognized ; and 
hence the rejection of Christianity by so many thoughtful people. 
Christians often claim to know more than it is possible to know. 
They forget how much of the Bible is symbolical. See Goudge, 

Shere 

E Gptt ywwoKxw é€k pepous. In realizing what is true of all of us, 
St Paul returns to his own personal experience ; ‘ At present I 
get to know from a part only, but then I shall know in full even 
as I was known also in full, once for all,’ by God from all eternity. 
Or the aorist may refer to Christ’s knowledge of him at his 
conversion. For émiywdéxew, which is very frequent in Luke 
(i. 4, v. 22, etc.) and in St Paul (Rom. i. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, etc.), 
see Lightfoot on Col. i. 9, and J. A. Robinson on Eph. i. 17, 
p. 248. It is difficult to believe that here the compound is not 
meant to indicate more complete knowledge than the simple 
verb: but it does not follow from this that the compound always 
does so. In any case, xaOms Kai ereyvwoaOnv is a bold way of 
expressing the completeness of future illumination; human 
knowledge is to equal (xauds, “exactly as’) divine. Comp. 
Philo (De Cherub. § 32, p. 159 5) vov ore Copev yrwpilopueba paiddov 
} yvepiLopev. In this verse we have yivwoxw in all three voices. 


D* FG, Vulg. Arm. Goth., Tert. Cypr. omit. ydép, but it is well 
attested (§ A B K L P, Copt.). 


18. vuvi 8€ péve. ‘So then, when all the other gifts have 
been reduced to nothing by the glories of the Return, there 
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remain just these three.’ The vvvi is not temporal, but logical, 
and the 8€ expresses the contrast between the transitory gifts just 
mentioned and those here; ‘But, as you see, there abideth’: 
comp. xii. 18, 20; Heb. ix. 26. The singular weve: is not a slip 
in grammar: the three virtues are a triplet distinguished by a 
durability which the brilliant xapicpara, so coveted by the 
Corinthians, do not possess; for the triplet will survive the 
Second Advent.* In the progress which is possible in the other 
world there will be room for Faith and Hope, but there will be 
no room for Tongues, prophesyings, healings, or miracles. The 
character which is built upon those three survives death and 
abides in eternity. Goodness is far more enduring, because far 
more akin to God, than the greatest capacities for usefulness. 
Even in this world these gifts are not indispensable. One can 
be a good Christian without Tongues or prophesying ; but one 
cannot be a good Christian without Faith, Hope, and Love. 

petLov 8é tovTwy  dyday. ‘And out of these (partitive 
genitive) Love is greater.’ Mentally, perhaps, the Apostle puts Love, 
about which he has said so much, into one class, and the other 
two virtues into another. But, however we explain the com- 
parative (cf. Mt. xxiii. 11), and the simplest explanation is that 
peéyuoros had become almost obsolete (J. H. Moulton, Gz i. 
p. 78), there is no doubt about the meaning ; Love is superior to 
the other two. Why is it superior, seeing that all three are 
eternal? Not perhaps because Faith and Hope concern the 
individual, while Love embraces the whole Christian society: swa 
enim cuigque fides ac spes prodest,; caritas ad alios diffunditur 
(Calv.). Rather, Love is the root of the other two; ‘Love 
believeth all things, hopeth all things.’ We trust those whom 
we love, and we hope for what we love. Again, Faith and Hope 
are purely human; or, at most, angelic; the virtues of creatures. 
Love is Divine. Deus non dicitur fides aut spes absolute, amor 
dicitur (Beng.). 

For the triplet comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, v. 5; Gal. v. 5, 6; Col. 
i. 4, 5; Heb. vi. 10-12; Resch, Agrapha, pp. 155 f. Comp. 
also St John’s triplet, Light, Life, and Love. 


* But ‘‘when a verb occurs in the 3rd person in an introductory manner 
it is often used in the singular number, though the subject may be in the 
plural.” Thus ‘‘ what cares these roarers for the name of king?” Yet, even 
without this inversion, two or more kindred subjects may have a singular verb 
(Mark iv. 41; Matt. v. 18, vi. 19). J. H. Moulton, Gz. i. p. 58; Blass, 
§ 11. 3, § 44. 3. 
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XIV. 1-40. THE SUBJECT OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS 
CONCLUDED. 


In ch. xii. the human body was given as an _ intsructive 
illustration of a Christian Church. In xiii. it was shown that the 
principle which ought to quicken and regulate every member of 
the Church is love. In xiv. the influence of this principle is 
traced in the selection of the gifts that are most useful to the 
whole body, and also in the manner of employing them. 
Following after love does not impede the desire for special gifts, 
but it regulates it. The love which seeks not its own advantage 
must prefer a gift which benefits all to one which is a delight and 
a help to no one but its possessor. Not that the latter is to be 
despised ; God does not bestow worthless gifts: but it is possible 
to mar any gift by misusing it. 

The chapter has four divisions: (1) Prophesying or inspired 
preaching is superior to Tongues, both in reference to believers 
and to unbelievers, 1-25. (2) Regulations for the orderly 
exercise of these two gifts in Christian assemblies, 26-33. (3) 
Regulations respecting women, 34-36. (4) Conclusion of the 
subject, 37-40. 

In the first and main portion of the chapter the superiority 
of inspired preaching to Tongues is stated at once (2-5); and 
this is supported by two series of arguments (6-11 and 14~-19) 
connected with two exhortations (12, 13). The whole chapter 
shows that ‘prophesying’ is not the gift of prediction, but that 
of preaching; and that ‘Tongues’ are not foreign languages, 
but a mode of utterance different from all human language. 

The main result of the chapter is that, just as it is love which 
gives value to character and conduct (xiii.), so it is love which 
teaches the true value and proper use of the charismata. See 
Zahn, Jntrod. to N.T. i. p. 280. 


You are right in desiring these supernatural gifts, but 
take care that you do so from the right motive; and the 
right motive ts love. Those gifts which benefit others are to 
be preferred to those which glorify ourselves ; hence inspired 
preaching is more to be desired than Tongues. In the 
congregation, Tongues (unless interpreted at once) are a 
hindrance to worship. Even the experienced cannot join in 
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devotions which they do not understand, while the inex- 
perienced or the unbelievers, tf any be present, are lost in 
contemptuous amazement. But inspired preaching ts a great 
help to all who hear tt, whether believing or unbelieving. 

Unless an interpreter is present, Tongues should be 
exercised in private. In public worship, all who are inspired 
to preach may do so in turn, and the whole Church, including 
themselves, will be the gainer. 

This does not apply to women. So far from preaching, 
they ought not even to ask questions. 

In all matters of public worship decorum and order must 
be studied. 


1What you have to do, therefore, is persistently to strive to 
make this love your own, while you continue to long to have the 
gifts of the Spirit, and especially to be inspired to preach. ? For 
he who speaks in a Tongue is speaking, not to men, but to God, 
for no man can understand one who in a state of rapture is 
speaking mystic secrets. °It is otherwise with one who is 
inspired to preach: he does speak to men, and to good purpose, 
—words of faith to build them up, words of hope to quicken 
them, words of love to hearten and console. * Not that Tongues 
are useless; one who exercises this gift may build up his own 
spiritual life by it: but the inspired preacher builds up the 
spiritual life of the Church. 5 Now I could wish that you should 
all have the gift of Tongues ; but I would greatly prefer that you 
should be inspired to preach, this being far more important, 
unless, of course, the Tongues should at once be interpreted, 
so that the Church may thereby receive spiritual advantage. 
6 But, Brethren, seeing that Tongues without explanation are 
useless, suppose that, when next I visit you, I speak with 
Tongues, what good shall I do you, if I shall fail to explain 
to you some glimpse of the unseen or some knowledge of truth, 
the one to inspire you, the other to instruct you? 7 Why, there 
are instruments which, although lifeless, make a sound,—a pipe, 
for instance, or a harp; yet if they make no distinction in the 
notes, how is one to know the tune which the pipe or the harp is 
playing? §A trumpet-blast is a still stronger instance: if that 
gives an uncertain sound, who will get ready for battle? It is 
just the same with you: if with your tongue you do not make 
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intelligible speech, how is one to know what you are saying ? 
For you might as well be saying it to the winds. 1 Well, then, 
if I show that I do not understand the meaning of the language 
used, the person who speaks to me will conclude that I talk 
gibberish, just as from my point of view he is talking gibberish 
to me ; and we both wish that we could talk to some advantage. 
12Tt is just the same with you: seeing that you are so enthusiastic 
for inspirations, let it be for the spiritual advantage of the Church 
that you seek to abound in them. 1% Therefore he that speaks in 
a Tongue should pray that he may be able to interpret what he 
utters. 14For if I am praying in a Tongue, it is quite true that 
my spirit is praying, but my understanding is doing no good. 
15 What does that imply? I must go on praying with the spirit, 
that, of course, for my own sake: but for the sake of others I 
must pray with the understanding also. I must sing with the 
spirit, but I must sing with the understanding also. 1° Else, 
suppose that you are blessing God in ecstasy, how is he who 
has no experience of such things to say the Amen at your giving 
of thanks, seeing that he does not know what you are saying? 
17 For although you are giving thanks beautifully, yet the other is 
getting no spiritual advantage. 18I thank God I have the gift 
of Tongues in a higher degree than all of you. 1 Nevertheless, 
in public worship I would rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, and thereby give others also some solid instruction, 
than thousands and thousands of words in an ecstatic Tongue. 

20 My brethren, do not behave as if you were still children in 
mind: and it is childish to prefer what glitters to what does 
good. Of course, in jealousy and ill-will be children, nay, be 
very babes; but in mind behave as full-grown men. #!In the 
great Prophet of the old Covenant it stands written that, because 
Israel would not obey God’s word spoken in language which 
they could understand, thay would be punished in being conquered 
by Assyrians whose language they could not understand, and 
that even this sign would fail to teach them obedience. 
22 This shows us that unintelligible Tongues are a sign, not of 
course to those who believe, but to those who fail to do so; 
while inspired preaching is for the benefit, not of those who do 
not believe, but of those who do. 78 Consequently, if, when you 
all meet together in one place for public worship, you one after 
another do nothing but speak with Tongues, and there come in 
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those who have no experience of such things,—and still more so 
if unbelievers come in,—will they not say that you must be mad? 


24 Whereas, if one after another you utter inspired teaching, and 
there comes in an unbeliever,—and still more so if an inexperl- 


enced brother comes in,—by preacher after preacher he is con- 
vinced of his sinfulness, his heart is searched, *its secret evils 
are revealed to him, and the blessed result will be that he 
humbles himself before God and man, and from that moment 
proclaims that, little as he thought so till then, it is God who is 
with you. 

26 How then does the matter stand, Brethren? Whenever 
you meet together for worship, each of you is ready to manifest 
some gift,—to sing a song of praise, to give instruction, to reveal 
a truth, to utter a Tongue, or to interpret one. By all means 
exercise the gifts with which you have been endowed, always 
provided that they are exercised to build up the spiritual life of 
others and not to glorify yourselves. 27 If those who speak with 
Tongues are preferred, let’ only two, or at most three, speak in 
any one meeting, and one at a time, and let one interpreter serve 
for each. *§But if no interpreter be present, let whoever has 
this gift be silent in public worship, and exercise it in private 
between himself and God. And of those who are inspired to 
preach, let two or three speak in each meeting, and let the rest of 
them exercise the gift of discernment as to what is being spoken. 
30But if a revelation be made to one of those who thus sit 
listening, let the preacher give place to him. %! For he cam stop 
and be silent, and in this way it will be in the power of all of 
the inspired to preach one by one, so that all, whether inspired 
or not, may learn something and be quickened. *2 Yes, he can 
stop: an inspired man’s spirit is under the inspired man’s control, 
for the God who inspires him is a God, not of turbutence, but of 
peace. This holds good of all the assemblies of His people. 

34 When I say that all in turn may preach, I do not include 
your wives. ‘They must keep silence in the assemblies. Utter- 
ance, whether in a Tongue or in preaching, is not allowed to 
them, for this would violate the rule of subjection which has been 
imposed upon them since the Fall. % Even their asking questions, 
which might seem to be compatible with subjection, cannot be 
allowed in the assemblies. Let them ask their own husbands at 
home, and the husbands can ask in the assembly. It is shameful 
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for a woman to speak there. °° Perhaps you think that you have 
the right to do as you please in such matters. What? are you 
the Mother-Church, or the only Church, that you make such 
claims? 

87If any one claims to be inspired as a preacher or in any 
other way, let him give evidence of his inspiration by recognizing 
that what I am writing to you is inspired; it is the Lord’s 
command. *§ But if any one fails to recognize this, I have no 
more to say. God deals with such. °8So then, my Brethren, 
the sum of the whole discussion is this. Long earnestly to be 
inspired to preach, and if any one has the gift of Tongues, do 
not forbid him to use it. But let everything be done in accord- 
ance with natural feelings of propriety as well as established 
rule. 


1. Avékete Thy dydany, Cndodte Sé€ Ta mveupatikd. This verse 
looks back to xli. 31, and sums up the two preceding chapters. 
The Corinthians are to follow with persistence (Rom. ix. 30, 31, 
xiv. 19; 1 Thess. v. 15, etc.) ‘the more excellent way,’ and to 
desire with intensity (xli. 31, xiv. 39; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. iv. 17) 
supernatural gifts; but (more than all the rest) that they may be 
inspired to preach. The iva is definitive, not telic. For the other 
meaning of ¢yAody, ‘boil with envy and hatred,’ comp. xiii. 4. 
Love is a grace, which all Christians by earnest endeavour can 
attain. Prophesying, Tongues, etc. are gz/ts, which may be 
eagerly desired, but which no amount of effort can secure. 
Those alone receive them to whom they are given (xii. 11). The 
Apostle assures them that his praise of love does not mean that 
the gifts are to be despised. -But no man is made morally the 
better by a gift, for character depends upon personal effort. Yet 
the gifts may be instruments of personal improvement, as well as 
of service to others, although the latter is of higher importance: 
hence paddrov d¢ va rpopytedyre. For fydotre see Mayor on 
Wasi iv22,) De 225.” 


2. ‘For he who speaketh in a Tongue, not to men doth he 
speak, but to God, for no man heareth him (to' any purpose). 
This meaning of dxovew comes out clearly in comparing Acts 
ix. 7 and xxii. 9. In the one place the men hear the voice; in 
the other they did not hear the voice of Him who was speaking 
to Saul, ze. they heard a sound but did not hear it as words 


* Magna distantia est inter res temporales et spiritales: temporales enim, 
cum non habentur, multum desiderantur ; st vero habeantur, fastediunt atqgue 
vilescunt: spiritales autem, cum non habentur, minus destderantur ; cum vero 
habentur, magis magisque destderium tn nobis accendunt (Atto of Vercelli). 


20 
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addressed to any one. Also in the story of Babel; Svyxéwpev 
éxel adtav THY yAdooay, iva py axovowow ExacTos THY pwVviY TOU 
mAnoiov (Gen. xi. 7; comp. xlii. 23). Verse after verse shows 
that speaking in foreign languages cannot be meant. Tongues 
were used in communing with God, and of course this was good 
for those who did so (v. 4). Tongues were a sort of spiritual 
soliloquy addressed partly to self, partly to Heaven. Compare 
the proverb, Sidi canit et Musis It is equally clear that ovdets 
dxove. does not mean that Tongues were inaudible, or that no 
one listened to them, but that no one found them intelligible. 
One might as well have heard nothing. 

mveduatt Sé Nader puorjpia. ‘As it is in the spirit that he 
speaketh what are in effect mysteries.’ Explanatory use of 6e; 
not uncommon after a negative, but in v. 4 without a negative. 
‘In the spirit,’ but not ‘with the understanding’ (v. 14), and 
therefore unintelligible to others. Mvorypiov in the N.T. com- 
monly means ‘truth about God, once hidden, but now revealed.’ 
In this sense it is very common in St Paul: see Lightfoot on 
Col. i. 26 and Swete on Mark iv. 11; Beet on 1 Cor. iii. 4, 
p. 40. Mysteries must be revealed to be profitable; but in the 
case of Tongues without an interpreter there was no revelation, 
and therefore no advantage to the hearers. See Hatch, Essays 
in Bibl. Grk. pp. 57 f. 


3. 6 8€ mpopytevwy. ‘Whereas he who exerciseth the gift of 
prophesying does speak to men, what is in effect edification and 
exhortation and consolation.’ With dadet oikodouyy comp. Kpipa 
éoOie and rotre pov éori 76 cada (xi. 24, 29): in each case ‘ what 
is i effect’ is the meaning. The metaphorical sense of oixodoum, 
‘building up the spiritual life,’ is peculiar to St Paul in the N.T., 
in Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Eph.: elsewhere (Matt. xxiv. 1; 
Mark xiii. 1, 2) of actual buildings or edifices. IapaxAnots, ‘a 
calling near,’ is sometimes ‘supplication’ (2 Cor. viii. 4), 
‘exhortation’ (Phil. ii. 1), ‘consolation’ (2 Cor. i. 4-7) or a 
combination of the last’ two, ‘encouragement’ (Heb. vi. 18, 
xii. 5). ‘Exhortation’ or ‘encouragement’ is right here. ‘Con- 
solation’ or ‘comfort’ must be reserved for rapapyv6ia, which 
occurs nowhere else in the N.T.; in the LXX, Wisd. xix. 12. 
But in Phil. il. 1 we have zapapJ6tov coupled with zapaxdyots, 
and in 1 Thess. ii. 11 we have wapaxadotvres kal rapapvoovpevor. 
Prophesying was the power of seeing and making known the 
nature and will of God, a gift of insight into truth and of power 
in imparting it, and hence a capacity for building up men’s 
characters, quickening their wills, and encouraging their spirits. 
The three are co-ordinate: not build up by quickening and 
encouraging, nor build up and quicken in order to encourage. 
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Compare Barnabas = ‘son of prophecy’ = vids rapaxAyjoews (Acts 
iv..36). Lxhortatio tollit tarditatem, adhortatio timiditatem. See 
W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, ch. ix. ; 
Weinel, S¢ Paul, 113 f. 


4. 5 Nahdv yAdoon Eautdy oikodopet. By communing with 
God in supernatural language the man who spoke in a Tongue 
built up himself. But, as Chrysostom says, What a difference 
between one person and the Church! Although there is no 
tyv before éxxAnoiav, ‘the Church’ is nearer the meaning than 
‘a Church’ or ‘a congregation’; yet either of the latter is ad- 
missible. See Alford and Ellicott, ad doc. But there is no 
sarcasm ; se ipsum aedificat, ut ipse guidem putat,; sibi placet. 
Revera autem neminem dedificat. 


In both vw 2 and v. 4, D E with Arm. and other authorities have yAdo- 
gas for yAdoon. Some (AE KL) insert 7@ before Oem in v. 2, but here 
none insert 77v before éxkxAnoiav. 


5. Oédw 8€ mavtas Spas Nadetv yAdooats, paddov Sé tva mpody- 
reunte, The change from the infinitive to iva is perhaps meant 
to make the wish more intense ; but this is sufficiently expressed 
by the paAdrov. See J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 208. Nowhere else 
does St Paul use 6éAw iva, but it is not rare (Matt. vii. 12; Mark 
vi. 25, ix. 30; Luke vi. 31; John xvii. 24): in such cases the 
telic force is lost, and the wa gives the object of the wish. 
‘Now I wish that all of you might speak with Tongues, yet I 
wish still more that ye should prophesy ; as (6€ as in v. 2) greater 
is he,’ etc. The ‘for’ of AV. is a little too pronounced, but is 
defensible, even without ydp for 6é: see below. The Corinthians 
are exhorted xe, praepostero zelo, quod praecipium est minoribus 
postponant (Calv.). As M. Aurelius (vili. 59) says, ‘Men are 
made for one another.” As for the unsatisfactory ones, “either 
teach them better or put up with them.” 

The apodosis (ri tuds dpeAyjow ;) is placed between two pro- 
tases, which are co-ordinate, the second, on the negative side, 
being complementary to the first, on the positive side; ‘If I 
come speaking with Tongues, instead of speaking either in the 
way of revelation,’ etc. 

extos et pt) Steppyvevn. Pleonastic combination of éxros ei and 
ei wy: ‘with this exception, unless he interpret’; comp. xv. 2; 
1 Tim. v. 19. The man who spoke in a Tongue might also have 
the gift of interpreting Tongues, and s7 accedat interpretatio, jam 
erit prophetia (Calv.). The dca- in dvepynvevery may indicate either 
‘being a go-between’ or ‘thoroughness.’ One who interprets his 
own words intervenes between unintelligible utterance and the 
hearers: comp. 13, 27, Xil. 30. 
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pelfwr 5€ (S$ ABP, Copt.) is to be preferred to pelfwv ydp (D F K L, 
Latt. Syrr. Arm. Aeth.), V2sd forte interpretetur (Vulg.), ‘unless possibly 
he should interpret,’ is not exact: this would require édv. Omit forte: the 
ei intimates that his interpreting decides the point. It would be known 
that he possessed the gift of interpretation. On éxrds el wy see Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, p. 118, and on ei with the subjunctive see J. H. Moulton, 
Gr. i. p. 187, and Ellicott on 1 Cor. ix. 11, where some good texts have 
Gepicwuev. This is the only sure instance in the N.T., and it means that 
his subsequent interpretation is regarded as quite possible. 


6. The first of a series of three arguments, drawn from their 
experience of him as a teacher. They are hoping to see him 
again. What good would he do them, if all that they got from 
him was ecstatic language, in which he excelled, but which they 
would not understand. To do them good he must speak in- 
telligible language, of which he gives four examples in pairs that 
correspond: revelation is imparted by inspired preaching, and 
knowledge by doctrine; ze. daroxdAvyis and yvdous are the 
internal gifts of which wpo@yrefa and didaxyy are the external 
manifestation.* ‘The év expresses the form in which the Aadciy 
takes place. Dionysius of Alexandria seems to have had this 
passage in his mind in famous criticism of the Johannine 
writiags (Hus. 47. Z. vil. xxv. 26). 

‘But, as it is (seeing that without interpretation there can 
be no general edification), if I should come unto you (xvi. 3) 
speaking in Tongues, what shall I profit you (Gal. v. 2)? What 
shall I profit you, unless I should speak to you either in the way 
of revelation?’ etc. See the paraphrase above. 


viv (§ ABD* FG P) rather than vuwvi(E KL). The viv is logical, as 
in v. II, vii. 14, xii. 18, 20, and as vuvl in xiii. 13, not temporal; and in 
the construction of the verse ri twas wd. is virtually repeated. ‘Teaching,’ 
the act of giving instruction,’ is better than ‘doctrine’ (AV.) for ddax7% : 
‘doctrine’ would be didacxadia (Eph. iv. 14; Col. ii, 22; 1 Tim. i. 10, 
etc.). But the distinction is not always observed. 


7. Second argument, from the sounds of inanimate instru- 
ments. What use would they be, if the notes were indistinguish- 
able? The atdAds (here only in N.T.) and xOdpa (Rev. xiv. 2) 
are given as representatives of all wind and stringed instruments. 
They were the commonest in use at banquets, funerals, and 
religious ceremonies. The music must be different, if it is to 
guide people to be joyous, or sorrowful, or devout. Soulless 
instruments can be made to speak a language, but not if all the 
notes are alike. 

‘Yet things without life giving a voice, whether pipe or harp, 
if they should give no distinction to the sounds, how shall be 

* Thus Origen says, rpogyrela éorly 4 did Néyou Tav ddavdy onuwavrTixh 


yvGots, didaxy eoriy o els Tods TOOs Siaveudsuevos didackatKds Néyos (JTS. 
X. 37, P- 36). See Abbott, Ze Son of Man, pp. 200f. . 
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known what is piped and what is harped?’ AV. has ‘sound’ 
for both ¢wvy and édyyos, and both AV. and RV. ignore the 
repetition of the rd. Except for Rom. x. 18, @0dyyos might 
be translated ‘notes.’ Perhaps, as in Gal. iii. 15, the duws is 
attracted out of its place, and the sentence is meant to run— 
‘Inanimate things, although giving a voice, yet, unless,’ etc. 
“Ayvuxos occurs Wisd. xiii. 17, xiv. 29, but nowhere else in N.T. 


In Judith xiv. 9 we have @wxey pwr, and in Wisd. xix. 18, wo7ep év 
Wartyple pbdyyor Tod pvOuod Td bvoua diadddooovew. For roils POdyyors 
(NADEKLP, Vulg.), B, de Arm., Ambrst. have #@déyyou, and for 6a 
(NABD*), EF LP have d6y. See Matt. xxiv. 31; Rev. xiv. 2, xviii. 22 
for gwvy, of musical sound ; and Rom. iii. 22, x. 12 for duacroNy as meaning 
* distinction’ and not ‘interval’ (diécrnua). But in music the difference of 
meaning is not great. 


8. Another and stronger illustration. Of all musical sounds 
the military trumpet is the most potent, and far clearer than pipe 
or lyre. If sound is to be a signal, it must differ from other 
sounds, 

‘For if a trumpet also should give an uncertain voice, who 
will make ready for battle?’* The context makes ‘battle’ more 
probable than ‘war.’ In Homer and Hesiod the meaning of 
‘battle’ is commonest (ZZ. vii. 174 of a duel), in class. Grk. that 
of “ware Cf Num. x. 93) Jer 1. 42; Ezek: vii. 14. In the 
Synoptists, ‘war’ is the better translation. In Jas. iv. 1 méAenor 
kal paxac means bitter quarrels between individuals. Compare 
Clem. Rom. Cor. 46. On military signals with trumpets see 
Smith, Dict. Ant. ‘Exercitus,’ i. p. 801; ‘Tuba,’ ii. p. gor. 
For ddnAos see the unmarked graves, ra pvynpeta ta ddyda (Luke 
xi. 44): the word is found nowhere else in N.T. and is rare in 
LXX. Here, ddyAov odd. dur. is the right order, and also the 
most effective. 


9. If the military trumpet is more potent than pipe or lyre, 
still more expressive is the human tongue; but that also can 
produce sounds which convey no meaning. 

‘So also ye, unless by means of the tongue ye give speech 
that is distinct, how shall it be known what is spoken?’ The 
tongue here means the organ of speech, not the ecstatic Tongue, 
which never gave eVonuov Adyov, but rather what was donpor, 
excepting to one who had the gift of interpretation. Evonos 
(here only, but classical) means ‘ well-marked,’ ‘definite,’ ‘ signifi- 
cant.’ Origen suggests that this text intimates that the obscure 


* Here ‘make ready’ or ‘make preparations’ is better than ‘prepare 
himself.’ The intransitive use of the middle is older and more common than 
the reflexive. Undoubted instances of the reflexive are rare in the N.T., 
J. H. Moulton, Gr p. 156. The xal may be ‘even’; ‘For if even a 
trumpet.’ 
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portions of Scripture, such as the account of the sacrifices in 
Leviticus and of the Tabernacle in Exodus, ought not to be read 
in public worship, unless some one explains their meaning. 

éceobe yap eis dépa Madodvtes. ‘For ye will be speaking into 
the air’—to the winds. The periphrastic tense indicates the 
lasting condition to which the unintelligible speaker is reduced. 
Compare dépa Sépwv, ix. 26; also Wisd. ix. 11, 12: except in 
Wisd., dnp is rare in the LXX.* Zu fac ne ventis verba profundam 
(Lucr. iv. 932). 


10. Third argument, from the sounds of human language. 
Speech is useless to the hearer, unless he understands it. 
Tocaita, et TUXOL, yéevn pavav . . . Kat oddey Gpwvov. ‘There 
are, it may be, so many kinds of voices (Gen. xi. 1, 7) in the 
world, and no kind (of course) is voiceless’ (xii. 2; Acts viii. 32). 
But here d@wvos does not mean ‘dumb’ but, what may be worse, 
‘unintelligible.’ WVoiceless voice, ze. meaningless sound, had 
better be inaudible; it is mere distracting noise. This was just 
the case with Tongues in a congregation without an interpreter. 
Wetstein gives many examples of «i rixou, ‘if it so happens,’ or 
‘I dare say.’ It implies that the number is large, but that the 
exact number does not matter: ‘There are, I dare say, ever so 
many kinds.’ For év xéocpw without the article, ‘in existence,’ 
comp. vili. 4; 2 Cor. v. 19.t Probably yévos is to be understood 
with ovdev: to say that nothing is without a voice of some kind 
would hardly be true. But the Vulg. takes it so; mzhzl sine voce 
est ; nihil horum mutum (Calv.) ; nihil est mutum (Beza); which 
moreover destroys the oxymoron in ¢wvi ddwvos: comp. xapes 
dxapis, Bios aBios or aBiwros, yduos ayapos, rAodTos amAovTos. 
Nullum genus vocum vocis expers is better. Speech without 
meaning is a contradiction in terms. 
No doubt éorly (K L, Chrys. Thdrt.) is a grammatical correction of 
eloly (NA BDEFGP); but the plural is deliberate, to emphasize the 
number of different kinds. A few authorities insert r@ before xécuw, abrav 


after o¥déy, and éoriy after Apwvov: in all cases %* A B P with other wit- 
nesses omit. 


11. All kinds of languages met at commercial Corinth with 
its harbours on two seas, and difference of language was a 
frequent barrier to common action. Moreover, it was well 
known how exasperating it could be for two intelligent persons 
to be unintelligible to one another. Yet the Corinthians were 


* The rare compounds, depoBarety and depoperpety do not illustrate this 
expression: they suggest vagueness rather than futility. 

t év ovpavg@, év otkw, ev mode, év éxkdyoig, éwt yHs are similar phrases: 
in such cases the idea is definite enough without the article. There was a 
tendency, apparent in the papyri, to drop the article after a preposition. 
J. H. Moulton, Gv. p. 82, and on ef réxor, p. 196. 
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introducing these barriers and provocations into Christian wor- 
ship,’ and all for the sake of display ! 

édv ouv ph €i8@ . . . ev uot BdpBapos. ‘Unless, therefore, I 
know the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him who speaks to 
me a barbarian, and he who speaks will in my estimation be a 
barbarian.’ The second result is more obvious than the first ; 
but the Apostle assumes that the foreigner sees quite plainly that 
his words are not understood. Comp. Rom. i. 14; Col. iii. 11; 
Acts xxvili. 2, 4. BapBapos, like ‘gibberish,’ is probably meant 
to imitate unintelligible sounds. AV., with DE FG, Latt. Syrr. 
Copt. Arm., Chrys., omits the év before éuof: ‘unto me.’ Com- 
pare Hdt. ii. 158; Ovid, Z+is¢. v. 10, 11; and see J. H. Moulton, 
p. 103. 

12. odtws Kat Gpets... tva mepiccednte. ‘So also ye (v. 9), 
seeing that ye are earnestly desirous of spiritual manifestations 
(enthusiastic after spirits), let it be for the edifying of the Church 
that ye seek to abound.’ The Corinthians were eager for these 
brilliant charismata. St Paul does not blame them, but charges 
them to have a right motive for desiring them, viz. the building 
up of others rather than their own gratification. Origen says 
that the way to increase one’s charismata is to use them for the 
good of others: otherwise the gifts may wane. Cf. Philo, De 
Decalogo, 105. For ovrws see vi. 5, viii. 12; for CyAwrai, Gal. 
i. 14; Acts xxii. 3; for wvevydrwv in this sense, xii. 10; for the 
inversion of order for the sake of emphasis, ili. 5, vii. 17; Rom. 
xii. 3. Some would translate; ‘For the edifying of the Church 
seek (them), that ye may abound (in them).’ This is not so 
probable as the other. There is perhaps a touch of irony or of 
rebuke in ‘seeing that ye are so eager for.’ This exhortation 
closes the first series of arguments. The next verse (13) is a 
corollary from zpés t7v oixodopyv . . ., and leads to the second 
series. 


13. Aid 6 hadGv yAdoon mpocevxéoOw iva Sreppnvedy. ‘It 
follows from this (xii. 3; Gal. iv. 31, etc.) that he who speaks 
in a Tongue should pray that he may interpret,’ ze. have the 
gift of interpretation also. This prayer might precede or follow 
the ecstatic speech. The verse does not necessarily mean ‘Let 
him in his ecstasy pray that he may be allowed to interpret’; 
still less, ‘Let him in his ecstasy pray in such a way as to make 
his utterance intelligible.’ It was characteristic of glossolalia 
that the speaker could not make his speech intelligible; and 
apparently he had no control over the sounds that he uttered, 
although he could abstain from uttering them. It does not 
follow that, because we have zpocevxwpar yAdooy in v. 14, there- 
fore yAdooy is to be understood with mpocevxécfw in v 13: 
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yAéooy is indispensable in v. 14. Acéd is found in all groups of 
the Pauline Epp., except the Pastorals, and is specially frequent 
in this group. 


14. First argument of the second series. The gift of Tongues 
is inferior to other gifts, because in it the reason has no control ; 
and the Apostle has misgivings about devotions in which the 
reason has no part (v. 19). Strange that Corinthians should 
need to be told that intellect is not to be ignored, but ought to 
be brought to full development (zv. 20). ‘“‘ Feeling is a precious 
gift; but when men parade it and give way to it, it is weakness 
instead of strength” (F. W. Robertson, Corinthians, p. 228). 

édv yap mpocedxwpar yddooy. ‘For if ever I pray in a 
Tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful,’ 
because it does no good to others. There is no oixodopy for 
the congregation, because what he utters is not framed by his 
intellect to convey any meaning to them. Hilary says that 
Latins sometimes sang Greek songs for the mere pleasure of 
the sound, without understanding what they sang. Note that 
it is the mvedua, not the yvyx7, that prays; and prayer here 
includes praise and thanksgiving. The preacher’s fruit is to be 
sought in the hearer’s progress, not in his own delight or in their 
admiration ot his gift. Aristotle (£72. /Vic. 1v. iii. 33) speaks of 
Ta KaAG Kal dkapra, Objects of beauty which do not pay, though 
they delight all and dignify the possessor. For vods see Luke 
xxiv. 45; Rev. xiii. 18, xvii. 9. 


15. tt ov éoriv; ‘What then is the outcome?’ How do we 
stand after this discussion (v. 26; Rom. iii. 9, vi. 15; Acts 
xxi. 22) as to the conditions of being of use to others in one’s 
devotions? Unreasoning emotionalism will not do. ‘I will 
pray with the spirit (that of course); but I will pray with the 
understanding also,’ so as to be able to edify others: ‘I will 
sing praise with the spirit, but,’ etc. There is no thought here 
of liturgical music; it is the individual spontaneously using a 
special gift in the congregation ; “impromptu utterance of sacred 
song” (Beet). Comp. Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16: ydAAw originally 
meant playing on a stringed instrument; then singing to the 
harp or lyre; finally, singing without accompaniment, especi- 
ally singing praise—r@ xvpiw, To dvopate avrod x.7.rA. It is 
possible that the ecstatic utterances sometimes took the form 
of an inarticulate chant, songs without intelligible words or 
definite melody. Compare Wadare cuverds (Ps. xlvii. 8). 


16. Second argument. Tongues are a stumbling-block to 
the ungifted, for ineffable emotion is a hindrance rather than a 
help to those who witness it. 
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‘For else, if ever thou art blessing God in spirit,’ Ze. thanking 
Him in ecstasy, ‘how shall he who occupies the place of the 
ungifted say the (usual) Amen after thy giving of thanks, seeing 
that he knows not what thou art saying?’ You may be engaged 
in the highest kind of devotion, nodcdissima species orandi (Beng.), 
but it conveys no meaning to those who cannot interpret the 
language used. It is obvious that evxapuoria here cannot mean 
the Eucharist. The minister at that service would not speak in 
a Tongue. Nor is it probable that in ‘the Amen’ there is in- 
direct reference to the Eucharist. The use of the responsive 
Amen at the end of the prayers, and especially of the reader’s 
doxology, had long been common in the synagogues (Neh. v. 13, 
vili. 6; 1 Chron. xvi. 36; Ps. cvi. 48), and had thence passed 
into the Christian Church, where it at once became a prominent 
feature (Justin M. Apol. i. 65; Tertul. De Spectac. 25 ; Cornelius 
Bishop of Rome in Eus. 4.Z. vi. xliii. 19; Chrys. ad Joc), 
especially at the end of the consecration prayer in the Eucharist. 
So common did it become at the end of every prayer in Christian 
worship that the Jews, it is said, began to abandon it; Jerome 
says that it was like thunder. The Rabbis gave similar instruc- 
tions about the idurns: the language should be such as he can 
understand. Hastings, DCG. i. p. 51, DB. i. p. 80; Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, p. 226. In the LXX the Hebrew word is 
retained in the responsive passages (Neh. v. 13, viii. 6; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 36; 1 Esdr. ix. 47; Tobit viii. 8), but in the Psalms and 
elsewhere it is translated yévorro. The Vulgate has fiat in the 
Psalms, elsewhere ‘Amen.’ It is evident from this passage that 
a great deal of the service was extempore, and both the Didache 
and Justin show that this continued for some time. Apparently 
the prophets had more freedom in this respect than others. 
For éwi see Phil. i. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 7. 

The precise meaning of both réos and iddrys is uncertain. 
But it is unlikely that at this early period, when the Christians 
in each town met for common worship in private houses, there 
was a portion of the room set apart for the id:@rat, or that these 
were laymen as distinct from officials. No clearly marked dis- 
tinctions had as yet been drawn between ministers and laity. 
In Acts iv. 13 (see Knowling’s note), ‘without special training,’ 
‘uneducated,’ seems to be the meaning, and in 2 Cor. xi. 6 the 
Apostle probably means that he was not a trained orator or 
professional speaker. Here ‘unlearned’ or ‘inexperienced’ may 
be the meaning; but RV. margin is probably right; ‘without 
gifts,’ ze. having no gift of Tongues, or of interpretation, or of 
prophesying. It would therefore be somewhat like dyutyros, 
‘uninitiated.’ Tyndale and Coverdale have ‘laye people’ in 
Acts and ‘unlearned’ here. In any case the Apostle’s argument 
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is clear. It would be dromov that one who has a place in public 
worship should be prevented from joining in it, owing to the 
language used being unintelligible. ‘Tongues were not given to 
encourage vanity, or to hinder the devotions of others. Wetstein 
gives abundant illustrations of the different meanings of iSérys: 
see also Suicer on both idmtys and ’Apyv. Conybeare and 
Howson explain idmrys as one “who takes no part in the 
particular matter in hand ”—an outsider, undethetligt. 

eddoyjs (8 ABDE P) rather than evAoyjons (F GK L, Latt. benedix- 


eris), and mvevuare (X* AF G17, Vulg. Syrr. Arm.) rather than év mvev- 
part (BD) or r@ wv. (K L, Chrys.), or év r@ av. (P). 


17. od pév ydp kadds edxaptorets. The ot is emphatic, evxap- 
toteis is synonymous with the preceding evAoyys, and there is 
perhaps a touch of irony in the xadds: ‘Thy beautiful thanks- 
giving is quite lost on the poor idwrys.’ Or the cadds may 
mean, ‘Do not think that I consider Tongues to be worthless ; 
God’s gifts, if rightly used, are always valuable to the receiver ; 
éut Tongues are no good to the ungifted hearer.’ Note adAd 
instead of 8€ after pév, intensifying the contrast; ‘but none 
the less.’ 


18. Third argument, from his own case; comp. v. 6, iv. 6, 
ix. If., xiii, 1-3. He, if any one, has a right to speak with 
Tongues in the congregation, yet he will not. He knows what 
he is talking about; he is not depreciating a gift of which he 
has no experience. In xiii. 1 he spoke hypothetically of pos- 
sessing this gift. Here he says plainly that he possesses it with 
greater intensity than all of them, which perhaps implies that 
the fact was not generally known, because he exercised the gift 
in private. Here we have strong evidence that Tongues are 
not foreign languages. He does not say that he speaks ‘in 
more tongues’; and he could use his understanding in speaking 
Latin or Syriac just as much as in speaking Greek. In saying 
that the man who was most richly endowed with this gift was 
one who abstained from using it in public, he perhaps hints 
that those who were not greatly endowed were the people who 
gave themselves most airs about it. 

ebxapiotd TO OcG. This cannot refer to the Eucharist, and 
to some extent confirms the view that vv. 16, 17 do not. 

twévtTavy sudv paddov. The emphatic position of zavrwv 
perhaps means ‘more than all of you put together’: but ‘more 
than any of you’ is sufficient for the argument. The omission 
of dru before wévrwy raises the second sentence in importance, 
making it co-ordinate instead of dependent. How “perfectly 
sane and sober” the Apostle is in all this is well pointed out 
by Weinel, S¢ Pau/, pp. 142 f. 
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The AV. inserts ‘my’ before ‘God,’ with KL, Vulg. But nearly all 
othtr authorities omit. It is more difficult to decide between yAdooy 
(SADEFG 17, Latt. Arm.) and yAdéoous (BK LP, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. 
Chrys. Thdrt.). But AAS (& BD E P 17, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.) is to be 
preferred to A\aAGv (KL, Chrys. Thdrt.), which is a correction arising from 
the absence of 871. The omission of “a\dovy is curious ; omnzum vestrum 
lingua loguor (Vulg. df). A omits A\ad@; ‘I give thanks in a Tongue.’ 


19. adda év éxkAyoia. ‘But (whatever I may do in private) 
in an assembly I had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing. For 6ékw... 4, ‘I prefer,’ comp. 2 Mac. xiv. 42; the use 
is classical (Hom. Z/. 1. 117), and is found in papyri (Deissmann, 
Light, p. 179): and dado rather than Aadciv, because of the 
definite number of words spoken on the contemplated occasion. 
Katnxjow (Rom. ii. 18; Gal. vi. 6; Luke i. 4) implies thorough 
instruction by word of mouth; of what is sounded down into the 
ear. The verb in N.T. is found in Paul and Luke only. La 
Rochefoucauld (Afax. 142) contrasts the grands esprits who 
convey much meaning in few words with those who have /e 
don de beaucoup parler et de rien dire.* 


20. This verse is better taken as the beginning of a new 
portion of the subject rather than as the conclusion of what 
precedes. It opens affectionately. Comp. x. 14; Rom. x. 1; 
Gal. ili. 15, vi. 1; 1 Thess. v. 25: in each case the opening 
*AdeAdoi makes a fresh start. 

‘Brethren, do not prove children in your minds, but in 
jealousy of one another show yourselves (not merely children 
but) babes: in your minds (Prov. vii. 7, ix. 4) prove full-grown 
men’; z.ec. ‘Play the part of babies, if you like, in freedom from 
malice: but in common sense try to act like grown-up people.’ 
A severe rebuke to those who prided themselves on their intellig- 
ence. Children prefer what glitters and makes a show to what 
is much more valuable; and it was childish to prefer ecstatic 
utterance to other and far more useful gifts.t Nowhere else in 
N.T. does ¢pevés occur, but in LXX it is frequent in Proverbs 
in the phrase evders ppevev, which St Paul may have in his mind. 
AV. and RV. are probably right in translating xaxéa ‘ malice’ or 
‘maliciousness,’ rather than ‘wickedness’ or ‘vice,’ in all the 
places in which it occurs in St Paul (v. 8; Rom. i. 29; Eph. 
iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; Tit. iii. 3, where it is joined with @0dvos). In 

* On this verse Erasmus remarks; ‘‘They chant nowadays in our 
churches what is an unknown tongue and nothing else, while you will not 
hear a sermon once in six months telling people to amend their lives. 
Modern church music is so constructed that the congregation cannot hear 
one distinct word. The choristers themselves do not understand what they 
are singing” (Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus, p. 117). 

+ Repuerascere nos et apostolus jubet secundum deum, ut malitia infantes 
per simplicitatem, ita demum sapientes sensibus (Tert. Adv. Valent. 2), 
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1 Pet. ii. 1 (see Hort) it is joined with ddAos, pAdvo1, and xara- 
AaAtaé. In class. Grk. xaxéa in the moral sense is opposed to 
dpery, and is vice of any kind, but especially cowardice. Later 
it comes to mean maliciousness and ill-will; often in the Testa- 
ments of the XII. Patriarchs; Symeon iv. 6; Zabulon viii. 5; 
Gad vi. 7; and especially Benjamin viii. 1 ; arodpare tiv Kaxtay, 
tov pOovov kal tiv picadeAdiav. See 2 Mac. iv. 4. Everywhere 
in St Paul the Vulgate has maditia, and even in Matt. vi. 34; but 
in Acts viii. 22 neguitia. Nymidfew occurs nowhere else in the 
Bible: comp. xiii. 11; Rom. xvi. 19. 


21. év 7 vow yéypamtra. ‘In the Law it stands written.’ 
The reference is to Isa. xxviii. 11, 12, and 6 voywos here means 
Scripture generally; Rom. iil. 19; John x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25. 
See Orig. Philocalia ix. 2; Suicer, il. p. 416: wacav tHv wodaey, 
od povov ta Muwcaixa (Theoph.). But the connexion of the 
quotation with the argument here is not easy: perhaps some- 
thing of this sort; ‘I have pointed out that Tongues are a 
blessed experience to the individual believer, and that, if inter- 
preted, they may benefit the believing congregation. Tongues 
have a further use, as a sign to uzbelievers ; not a convincing, 
saving sign, but a judicial sign. Just as the disobedient Jews, 
who refused to listen to the clear and intelligible message which 
God frequently sent to them through His Prophets, were 
chastised by being made to listen to the unintelligible language 
of foreign invaders, so those who now fail to believe the Gospel 
are chastised by hearing wonderful sounds which they cannot 
understand.’ If this is correct, we may compare Christ’s use 
of parables to veil His meaning from those who could not or 
would not receive it. The quotation is very free, and is not 
from the LXX.* 


1 Cor. xiv. 21. LXX of Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. 


"Ort é€v €repoyA@ooos Kal ev dia havdiopov §=yerdéwv, dua 
xeleow érépav Aakjow TH ag | yooons érépas: Sri AaAnoovow TS 
TovT®@, Kal ovd oUTws eloakovoortai | Ka@ ToiT@ éyovTes aiTois, TodTo 
prov, Aéyes Kuptos. TO dvdmavpa TO Twewvavte Kal TOvTO 

70 cuvrpinpa, Kat ovK 70éAnoay 
dkovewy. 


‘For with alien-tongued men and with lips of aliens will 
I speak to this people, and not even thus will they hearken 


* Origen says, radra Ta pjuara eVpowev mapa’ AkUAg Kal Tats Aourats éxd6- 
gEgW, ob py Tapa Tots EBdounKovra : and again, edpov ra looduvanodvra rH AéEEL 
rary év TH TOD Axvdov Epunvela Kelweva (Philocalia ix. 2). On yéypamrrac of 
Scripture, see Deissmann, 52z6/e Studies, pp. 112f. The connexion with the 
argument may be; ‘Tongues do not exgender faith, while prophecy does’ 
(v. 24); or, ‘Tongues appeal to no faith, as prophecy does, in the hearers. 
Tongues, then, are a sign to wzbelievers.’ 
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unto Me, saith the Lord.’ The or: is not recitative, but is part 
of tHe quotation, representing what might be rendered ‘Yea’ 
or ‘Truly for.’ In Isaiah the men with alien tongue are the 
Assyrians. Isaiah’s opponents are supposed to have jeered at 
him for repeating the same simple message; “We are not 
children, requiring to be told the same thing over and over 
again.” Then he threatens them with the terrible gibberish 
(like stammering) of foreign invaders. See W. E. Barnes, 
adloc. The main part of the application here is the conclusion, 
0d8’ ottws cicaxovcovrat 4ov, where the compound is stronger than 
the simple dxovewv, and perhaps represents ‘zz//ing to listen’: 
Luke i. 13; Acts x. 31; Heb. v. 7—of God's listening to 
prayer. 


érépais yrwooas (F G, Vulg. 2 alzzs linguis, Tert.) for érepoyAdooos, 
and érépus(DEFGK i P, Latt.) for Baouy! (8 A B 17 and other cursives) 
are probably corrections of scribes. “Erepéyhwooos is found in Aquila, but 
not in LXX. 


22. dete. ‘So then (ze. in harmony with this passage of 
Scripture), the Tongues are for a sign to men who do not believe.’ 
He dees not say that they ave a sign, but that they are intended to 
serve aS such—eis onpetov: Gen. ix. 13; Num. xvi. 38, xvii. 10; 
Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18, etc. Nor does he say what kind of a sign, 
but the context shows that it is for judgment rather than for 
salvation: comp. eis paptipiov (Mark i. 44, vi. 11, etc.), which is 
equally indefinite. No eis on. after tpopyrteia. 


28. But it is obvious that, even for unbelievers, prophesying 
is more valuable than Tongues. ‘If, therefore, the whole Church 
be come together to one place, and all are speaking with 
Tongues, and there come in ungifted people or unbelievers, will 
they not say that ye are raving?’ It was strange that what the 
Corinthians specially prided themselves on was a gift which, if 
exercised in public, would excite the derision of unbelievers. 
The Corinthians weve crazy, although not exactly as heathen 
might suppose. Compare the charge of drunkenness at 
Pentecost ; Acts ii. 13. 

If éwi 15 adté means ‘for the same object,’ the object might 
be the Tongues: the Corinthians came together to enjoy this 
spiritual luxury and exhibit it to others: but both here and xi. 
20 it probably means ‘ to the same place’ (Luke xvii. 35 ; Acts 
i. 15, li. 1, ili. 1). In any case, wdvres does not mean that they 
all spoke at once: wavres cannot mean that in v. 24, and there- 
fore does not mean it here. It means that one after another 
they uttered unintelligible language, and no one said anything 
that ordinary persons could understand ; the service consisted of 
glossolalia. Note the changes of tense; ovvéAy and cioéAOwow 
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of what took place once for all, AaAdow of what continued for 
some time. Perhaps in both verses (23, 24) he is assuming an 
extreme case for the sake of argument, that all present have the 
gift of Tongues, and that all present have the gift of prophesying. 
The latter would be very much better. 

Evidently, the heathen sometimes obtained admission to 
Christian assemblies as to the synagogues. This may have 
depended upon local custom, or upon the character of the 
intruders, who might be friends of the family in whose house the 
assembly was held. See Swete on Rev. iii. 8. 


24, édv 8é wdévres mpopytedwowv. ‘ Whereas, if all should be pro- 
phesying, and there should come in some unbeliever or ungifted 
person.’ The change to the singular and the change of order 
have point. A good effect would be more probable in the case 
of an individual than of a group; and if the dmuoros was deeply 
moved by what he heard, a@ fortiori the ididrys would be. In the 
former case the argument is the other way: if id.dérav said that 
they were demented, still more would druoro. do so. Speaking 
with Tongues injidelem stbi relinguit; inspired preaching ex 
infidelibus credentes factt, et fideles pascit (Beng.). 

éhéyxetar ond mévrwv. ‘He is convicted by all’; by all 
the inspired speakers, whose preaching arouses his conscience 
(Heb. iv. 12). ‘ He is convinced of all’ (AV.) is ambiguous and 
misleading. ‘Convince’ formerly = ‘convict’ or ‘refute’ (John 
vill. 463 Job: xxxii. 12). For ‘of’ =‘ by’ see xk 32; Phil. in, a2. 
Matt. vi. 1; Luke xiv. 8; and “may of Thee be plenteously 
rewarded.” 

dvaxpiverat iw wdvtwv. ‘He is searched into by all’; ix. 3, 
x. 25, 27; Luke xxiii. 14, etc. There are three stages in the 
process of conversion: (1) he is convinced of his sinful condi- 
tion ; (2) he is put upon his trial, and the details of his condition 
are investigated ; (3) the details are made plain to him. On the 
unsatisfactory renderings of xpivw and its compounds in the AV. 
see Lightfoot, On Revision, pp. 69 f. 


25. The scrutiny in the court of conscience (dvdxpuots) pro- 
duces self-revelation, self-condemnation, and submission. ‘The 
secrets of his heart become manifest, and thus, falling upon his 
face, he will worship God.’ A spontaneous expression of 
submission and thankfulness; but the homage is to God, not 
to the inspired speaker. The gift of prophesying, however 
successful, is no glory to the possessor of it. It is the Spirit of 
God, not the preacher’s own power, that works the wonderful 
effect. This verse seems to be at variance with v. 22; 
‘prophesying is not for the unbelieving’: but the discrepancy 
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is only apparent. The comparison with the disobedient Israel- 
ites shows that the dmoro in v. 22 have heard the word and 
rejected it. Here the context shows that the émros has not 
previously heard. Comp. Saul and his messengers (1 Sam. xix. 
20-24). With ‘fall down on his face’ comp. the Samaritan 
leper (Luke xvii. 16). In the Gospels zpockuvety is frequent, 
but here only in St Paul. The idvrys is almost forgotten in 
this stronger instance: if an unbeliever is thus terpaynAwocpéevos 
(Heb. iv. 13), how much more the ungifted or inexperienced 
Christian. 

Gmrayyéd\Nwy Ste dvtws 6 Oeds ev Suiy éorly. ‘ Proclaiming that 
(so far from your being mad, and little as he had hitherto 
supposed that you were thus blessed) verily God is among you.’ 
In drayyéXwv the sender rather than the destination (dvayy.) of 
the message is thought of: he spreads it abroad from (abkiindigen). 
This declaration begins there and then, and is continued after- 
wards : wltro, plane, diserte pronuncians Deum vere esse in vobis et 
verum Deum esse gui in vobts est (Beng.); dvrws, in spite of his 
previous scoffs and denials, there is the Real Presence of the 
true God. The article before @eéds is doubtless genuine 
(8° BD? DE KL); it has special point in the unbeliever’s 
confession. Both ‘among you’ as a congregation and ‘in your 
hearts’ as individuals would be included in év tyiv, but the 
former most strongly. Compare the confession of Alcibiades as 
to the effect of Socrates upon him; “I have heard Pericles and 
other great orators, but I never had any similar feeling ; my soul 
was not stirred by them, nor was I angry at the thought of my 
slavish state. But Socrates makes me confess that I ought not 
to live as I do, neglecting the wants of my soul. And he is the 
only person who ever made me ashamed: for I know that I 
cannot answer him or say that I ought not to doas he bids,” etc. 
(Plato, Symposium, 215, 216). For dvrws, see Gal. ili. 2; Mark 
42. 

The AV., with some inferior MSS,, has ‘and thus’ (cal ofrw or xal 
ottws) at the beginning of the verse (§N ABD*FG, Vulg. omit), and 
repeats ‘and so’ in the proper place. 


26-33. Regulations for the Orderly Exercise of Tongues 
and Prophesying in the Congregation. 


St Paul has here completed his treatment (xii—xiv.) of 
avevpaticd. He now gives detailed directions as to their use. 


26. Ti odv éotiv, ddeAgot; ‘What then is the result, brethren,’ 
of this discussion? Comp. v. 15. In answering his own 
question he first gives the facts of the case, then states the 
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indispensable principle that all things are to be done unto 
edifying, and finally gives practical directions for applying this 
principle. 

dtav cuvépynobe. ‘Whenever ye are coming together (v. 23, 
xi. 17, 18, 20), each has ready (comp. wdvres, vv. 23, 24) a psalm 
to improvise, a lesson to give, a revelation to make known, a 
Tongue to utter, an interpretation to explain the Tongue.’ All 
these gifts are there in the several individuals ready to be 
manifested. By all means let them be manifested. But never 
lose sight of the more excellent way of love: let the edification 
of others be the end ever in view.* 

The spontaneous character of the manifestations is graphic- 
ally indicated. There was no lack of persons eager to manifest 
some gift. But perhaps the Apostle intimates that they do not 
come to public worship quite in the right spirit. This readiness 
to come to the front would be sure to lead to abuse unless care- 
fully controlled. What they ought to be eager to do is to use 
their gifts for the good of all. This is the optima norma. But 
we cannot safely infer that we have here the order in which the 
manifestations commonly took place at Corinth,—first a psalm, 
then instruction, and so on. Compare the account of Christian 
assemblies in Tertullian (Afol. 39). The account of the 
Therapeutae ought not to be quoted in illustration, still less as 
Philo’s: the epi Biov Oewpyrixod is possibly a Christian fiction, and 
perhaps wholly imaginative. With é€xacros éxee compare éxacros 
Aéye: (i. 12), and for improvised psalms see Moses and Miriam 
(Exod. xv.), Balaam (Num. xxili., xxiv.), Deborah (Judg. v.), and 
the Canticles (Luke i., ii.) It is remarkable that there is no zpo- 
pyreiay éxe. Was that gift so despised at Corinth that those 
who possessed it did not often come forward? Wadpds occurs 
in N.T. in Paul and Luke only. ‘“Epyyvia occurs nowhere else 
in N.T., excepting xii. to. 

The tuGr after éxacros (D EF GK L, Vulg. AV.) is probably spurious : 
& AB 17, Copt. RV. omit, And dmoxdduyuv exer should precede yhéocar 
éxee (NABDEFG 17, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Aeth. RV.), not follow it 


(L, Chrys. Thdrt., AV.). The Tongue and the interpretation would be 
mentioned together. 


27. elte yhdoon tis Nadet. As in xii. 28 (ods ev), a Con- 
struction is begun and left unfinished. This is the first member 
of a distributive sentence, which ought to have gone on ite . . ., 
eire. But there is no second member:: at v. 29, where it might 


* Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 2534>, expands the passage thus; ‘ Just 
when ye are assembling for sacred worship, and ought to be thinking of 
Christ and of Christ’s Body, the congregation, each one is perhaps thinking of 
himself, ‘I have a Psalm,’ ‘I have a Doctrine,’ ‘I have a Revelation.’ 
Have done with this! Let all be done to edification.’ 
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have come, a new construction is started, perhaps because the 
cite i§ forgotten, or perhaps deliberately, because the presence of 
prophets in the assembly is assumed as certain. Moreover, 
there is no verb with xara d¥o «.7.A., but AaAcitwoar is readily 
understood (x Pet. iv. rr). There might be many ready to speak 
with Tongues, but the number was to be limited down to (dis- 
tributive use of card) two, or at most three, who were to speak in 
turn. The insertion of ava pépos perhaps implies that sometimes 
two tried to speak at once.* One, and one only (eis not 71s), was 
to interpret ; there was to be no interpreting in turn, which might 
lead to profitless discussion. Moreover, this would be a security 
against two speaking with Tongues at the same time, for one 
interpreter could not attend to both. Possibly the gift of inter- 
pretation was more rare, for the possibility of there being no 
interpreter present is contemplated. 


28. otydtw év éxxdyoia. In strict grammar, this should mean 
that the interpreter must keep silence, but the change of subject 
is quite intelligible, and indeed necessary. The verb is one of 
many which in N.T. are found only in Paul and Luke (Hawkins, 
Hor. Syn. p. 191). 

éauT@ S¢ Nadeitw. The pronoun is emphatic: ‘to himself let 
him speak,’ that is, in private, not in the congregation. It 
cannot mean that he is to ‘commune with his own heart,’ in 
public, ‘and be still’ ~ The whole point of Aadciy throughout 
the chapter is that of making audible utterance. If he cannot 
interpret his Tongue, and there is no interpreter present, he 
must not exercise his gift until he is alone. The difference 
between duepynvevtrys (AE KL) and épynvevrjs (B D* F G) is 
unimportant. The latter occurs Gen. xlii. 23, the former 
nowhere else in Biblical Greek. 


29. The directions with regard to prophesying are much the 
same as those with regard to Tongues, but are less explicit. 
Not more than three are to prophesy on any one occasion, and 
of course only one at a time ; but 7} 7d wAciorov is here omitted. 
Of those who speak with Tongues, three in one assembly, with 
one interpreter, is an absolute maximum ; of those who prophesy, 
three would generally be a convenient limit. 

ot &Aot Staxpwerwoay. ‘Let the others discern,’ caeters 
dijudicent; let them discriminate whether what is being said is 
really inspired. This ‘discerning of spirits,’ dudxpiois rvevpdrwv 


* In St Paul dvd occurs only here and vi. 5. In the N.T. it is generally 
distributive, as here, or in the phrase dvd uéoov, as vi. 5. Nowhere else in 
N.T. does 7d wXciorov, ‘at the most,’ occur: dvo 7 76 ye wAeloTov pels is 
found in papyri. 

+ dpodnrl kal jpévat nad’ éaurdy (Theoph.). 

21 
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(xii. 10), was a gift, and it is assumed that an inspired preacher 
would possess it. There was the possibility that éavré ris Aap- 
Bdveu rHv Tish of prophesying, without being xadovpevos bro Tov 
@cod (Heb. v. 4). The listening prophets are therefore to use 
this gift: they are etiam tacendo utiles Ecclesiae (Calv.) by pre- 
serving the congregation from being misled by one who is not 
really guided. by the Spirit, but “by some evil spirit fashioning 
himself into an angel of light,” as Origen puts it. It is a mistake 
to say that in the Didache a contrary instruction to this is given. 
There the command is: zdvra mpopyrynv AaXAodvTa ev mwvevpate ov 
meupdcere ovde Siaxpiveire’ maca yap dpapria adeOjoera, airy Se 4 
épaptia ovk dpeOjnoera (xi. 7). The prophet has been tested, and 
found to be a true prophet, and it is expressly stated that he is 
speaking év zvevpart: therefore to question his utterances would 
be # rod Uvetparos BAaogpypia (Matt. xii. 31). 


As in Phil. ii. 3 (dAdjous) and iv. 3 (rv Nowy), ‘the other’ (AV.) is 
here plural: comp. Josh. viii. 22; 2 Chron. xxxii. 32; Job xxiv. 24. But 
‘let the other judge’ now seems to apply to only one of the listening 
prophets : comp. zw 17. 

ot ddA (NA BE K, Vulg.) is to be preferred to d\Xo. (D* F GL), and 
Suaxpwérwouv (RABEKL) to dvaxpwérwoay (D* FG), ‘examine’ 
(Arm.). 


30. édv 8é GAw drroxahupOF kaOypevw. ‘But if a revelation 
be made to another sitting by.’ As in the synagogue, the con- 
gregation sat to listen to reading or preaching, and perhaps we 
may infer that the reader or preacher stood (Luke iv. 16; Acts 
xili. 16). The @dAos would no doubt give some sign that he had 
received a call to speak, and in that case the one who was 
then speaking was to draw to a close. The Apostle does not 
say ovynodre, ‘let him at once be silent,’ but ovydrw, which need 
not mean that. Those who often addressed the congregation 
would be open to the temptation of continuing to speak after 
their message was delivered, and they would certainly need the 
exhortations and warnings of other inspired preachers. No one 
was to occupy the whole time to the exclusion of others, and 
each ought to rejoice that others possessed this gift as well as 
himself (Num. xi. 28). 


81. Sivacbe yap Kab Eva mdvtes mpodyntevew. ‘For ye have 
the power, one by one, al/ of you, to prophesy.’ If each preacher 
stops when another receives a message, all the prophets, however 
many there may be, will be able to speak in successive assemblies, 
three at each meeting. They are capable of making room for 
one another, and (like the rest of the congregation) they are 
capable of receiving instruction and encouragement. The 
congregation would learn more through a change of preachers, 
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and the preachers also would learn more through listening to 
one another.* 


82. kat mvevpata mpopytdv mpopytats smotdocerm. ‘And 
prophets’ spirits are subject to prophets.’ The present tense 
states an established fact or principle. The spirits of sibyls and 
pythonesses were not under their control; utterance continued 
till the impulse ceased. But this is not the case with one who 
is inspired by God; a preacher without self-control is no true 
prophet: and uncontrolled religious feeling is sure to lead 
to evil. This therefore is a second justification of 6 zpdros 
otyatw: he can hold his peace, for prophets always have their 
own spirits under the control of their understanding and their 
will. 

Some would make zpo¢yray refer to those who speak, and 
mpopyrais to those for whom the speakers have to make room. 
But the juxtaposition of the two words is against this. Moreover, 
he does not say ‘ought to be subject to,’ as a matter of order, 
but, ‘aze subject to,’ as a matter of fact. Again, why say ‘spirits 
of prophets’ instead of ‘prophets’? It would have been much 
simpler to say ‘Prophets must be in subjection to one another’ if 
this had been his meaning. It is probable that rvevuara means 
the prophetic charismata rather than the spirits of the persons 
who possess them, although the interpretation of the sentence is 
much the same in either case: comp. xil. Io and see Swete on 
Rev. xxii. 6. The omission of the article in all three places 
makes the saying more like a maxim or proverb; comp. ‘Jews 
have no dealings with Samaritans’ (John iv. 9). 


mvevpata (&§ ABKL, Vulg. Copt.) may safely be preferred to mvedua 
(DF, Aeth.), which probably was substituted under the influence of xii. 
4-13. Novatian has spzrdtus prophetarum prophetis subjectus est (De Trin. 
xxix. ). 


33. od yap eotw dxatactacias o eds. Proof that the prophetic 
gift is under control, and that therefore an inspired speaker can 
stop and give place to another. The God who gives the inspira- 
tion is not on the side of disorder and turbulence, but on that of 
peace. He cannot be a promoter of tumult, and _ therefore 
cannot inspire two people to speak simultaneously to the same 
audience. The fact of His inspiring a second speaker is proof 
that the first can stop and ought to do so. Inspiration is no 


* Perhaps, as Origen takes it, St Paul contemplated the possibility of all 
the congregation being prophets. There must, he says, have been something 
of a prophetic spirit in Israel, sufficient for the discerning of prophets ; for the 
utterances of the false prophets, who were such favourites at court, have all 
perished, while the utterances of the Prophets of God, who were so persecuted, 


have been preserved (/7S. x. 37, p. 41). 
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excuse for conflict and confusion, and jealousies and dissensions 
are not signs of the presence of God (v. 25); 9 dydan ovK aoxy- 
povet. The principle here stated justifies us in maintaining that 
miracles are not violations of law; God is not on the side of 
violations of law, but is on the side of peace, which results from 
preserving law: comp. 6 @eds ris eipyvys (Rom. xvi. 20). For 
dxaractacia, which is a strong word—dissensio (Vulg.), sedztio 
(Calv.)—compare 2 Cor. xii. 20; Jas. iii. 16 ; Luke xxi. 9.* 

ds év mdoats Tats éxxAyoias tov dyiwv. Added, as in xi. 16, 
as conclusive, and the addition of tov dyiwy is made with some 
severity. Orderly reverence is a characteristic of a// the Churches 
of the saints, a fact which raises doubts as to whether the Church 
at Corinth is a Church of saints: comp. iv. 17, vil. 17. Some 
editors place these words at the beginning of the next paragraph, 
where éy rats éxxAnotars makes them seem somewhat superfluous. 
Moreover, it is more probable that St Paul would begin the 
paragraph with the subject of it, ai yuvatkes, as in Eph. v. 22, 25, 
vi. 1, 5; Col. iii. 18-22; 1 Pet. ili. 1, 7. Chrysostom mixes this 
clause with iv. 17 and vii. 17 and quotes ovrw yap ev mdécats Tats 
éxkAnolas Tav dyiwy Siddoxw.t If St Paul had written this, it 
would of necessity belong to what precedes, and not to vw. 34. 
Assuming that it is best taken with what precedes, to which of 
the preceding clauses does it belong? Possibly to od yap éorw 
«.7.A. Reverent submission to order is everywhere a note of the 
Church. Others take it with xal rvevpara mpopytayv x.t.A., making 
ov ydp éoriv parenthetical WH. make from kai zvevpara to 
eionvys parenthetical, and take this clause with iva wdvres pav- 
Odvwow x.t.X. This makes a very awkward parenthesis, and ds ev 
mwaoals T. €k comes in too late to add much force to iva ravres pavOa- 
vwow. Perhaps the worst punctuation is to take ws év rdoais T. 
éx. with what precedes, and trav dyiwv with at yuvatkes év tats éx. 
See Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccl. pp. 117, 120. 


34-40. Directions as to Women; Concluding Exhortations. 


34. The women are to keep silence in the public services. 
They would join in the Amen (zv. 16), but otherwise not be 
heard. They had been claiming equality with men in the matter 
of the veil, by discarding this mark of subjection in Church, and 
apparently they had also been attempting to preach, or at any 
rate had been asking questions during service. We are not sure 
whether St Paul contemplated the foss¢bility of women prophesy- 

* St James (iii. 8) calls the tongue dxardorarov xaxév, as promoting the 


disorder which is directly opposed to God’s will: see Hort ad oc. 
t Stcut et in omnibus ecclestts sanctorum doceo (Vulg.). 
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ing in exceptional cases.* What is said in xi. 5 may be hypo- 
theti¢al. Teaching he forbids them to attempt; diddoxev de 
yvvaikt ovx eritpérw, a rule taken over from the synagogue and 
maintained in the primitive Church (1 Tim. ii. 12). Discarding 
the veil was claiming equality with man; teaching in public was 
avOevreiy dvdpos. Hence the command here. 

brotaccéoOwoay, Kabds Kal 6 vopos Aéyer. So far from their 
having dominion over men, ‘let them be in subjection, even as 
also the Law saith.’ The reference is to the primeval command, 
Gen. iii. 16: comp. Eph. v. 22. Had the Apostle heard of 
Gaia Afrania, wife of Licinius Buccio, a contentious lady who 
insisted on pleading her own causes in court, and was such a 
nuisance to the praetors that an edict was made prohibiting 
women from pleading? She died B.c. 48. For Greek sentiment 
on the subject see Thuc. 11. xlv. 2. 


There should probably be no dudv after al yuvatkes (NAB 17, Vulg. 
Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit): but if it be accepted (DEF GKL, Syrr.), it is 
in contrast to Tév dylwy. ‘Let your women (or your wives) not act 
differently from those among the saints.’ 

If trordccecOar (D F G K L, Vulg. Arm.) be read instead of trroraccéo- 
Owoav (N AB17, Copt. Aeth.) there is a touch of irony: ‘women are not 
permitted to speak ; they ave permitted to keep their proper place’: von 
enim permittitur ets loguz, sed subditas esse. So also Chrys., who with K 
has émurérpamrat, for émirpémerat, perhaps on the analogy of yéypamrau. 


35. ef Sé Te pabetv O€douow, év oikw x.t.A. ‘And moreover, if 
they wish to learn anything, let them ask their own husbands a¢ 
home.’ The women might urge that they did not always understand 
the prophesying : might they not ask for an explanation. Asking 
to be taught was not self-assertion but submissiveness. But the 
Apostle will not allow this: questions may be objections to what 
is preached, or even contradictions of it: €v otk» (in emphatic 
contrast to év tais éxkAnotats) they can ask their own husbands, 
and if these do not know, ¢/ey can ask in the assemblies. It is 
assumed that only married women would think of asking questions 
in public ; unmarried women could get a question asked through 
the married. Origen quotes, zpos Tov dydpa cov 7 arootpopy cov 
(Gen. iii. 16). Perhaps husbands, by analogy, would cover 
brothers and sons. Compare Soph. Ajax 293, yiva, yvvarét 
Koopov 9 atyn pepe. Eur. Phoeniss. 200; Tro. 649. But ne 


* Tertullian takes it so; cacterum prophetandi jus et tllas habere jam 
ostendit, cum mulieri etiam prophetante velamen imponit (Adv. Marcion, 
v. 8). So also does Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
ii. pp. 65, 713 pp. 395, 400, ed. 1902. Weinel suspects that this verse is an 
interpolation by a later hand, and that 1 Tim. ii. 12 also is late. Hilgenfeld, 
Holsten, Schmiedel, and others regard vv. 34, 35 as an interpolation: see 
Moffatt, Azstortcal N.T., pp. 727f. In some MSS of Ambrosiaster, vv. 34 
and 35, with the notes, are transferred to the end of the chapter, after 7, 4o 
(A. Souter, 4 Study of Ambroszaster, p. 189). 
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videretur eas etiam discere prohibutsse, ostendit eas domi debere 
discere (Primasius). 
aigxpov. A strong word, used of women being clipped or 
shorn (xi. 6): comp. Eph. v. 12; Tit. i. 11—the only other in- 
stances in the N.T. It is really a scandalous thing for a woman 
to address the congregation or disturb it by speaking. What 
follows is still more severe, but it is put sarcastically. 
yuvakl Aarelv év éxxAnoia (NAB 17, Vulg. Copt. Aeth.) rather than 
yuvaéiy év éxx. Nadelv (DEF GKL, Syrr.). A few authorities have 


yuvatkl év éxk. Nar. or yuvattly Aad. év éexx. The plural is an obvious 
correction to agree with the preceding plurals. 


36. "H dd’ Spay & Adyos Tod Ceod efAOev, cis Suds pdvous 
katnytnoev ; ‘What? was it from you that the word of God came 
forth? or was it to you alone that it reached?’ The AV. has 
three inaccuracies: (1) a false accent is thrown on to the pre- 
positions ‘from’ and ‘unto,’ as if the two questions gave two 
alternatives; (2) e&A@ev and xarynvtryoev are both rendered 
‘came’; (3) povovs is rendered ‘only,’ which is ambiguous. 
The meaning is, ‘Were you the starting-point of the Gospel? 
or were you its only destination? Do you mean to contend that 
you have the right to maintain these irregularities? women 
discarding veils in public worship, people getting drunk at the 
Supper, people speaking in Tongues and no one interpreting, 
prophets refusing to give place to one another, women claiming 
to prophesy and ask questions in public worship? If you defend 
such scandals as these, one can only suppose that you claim to 
be the A and © of the Gospel, the fount and reservoir of all 
Church teaching, the starting-point and the goal of all Church 
discipline.’ * Compare % ¢£0d0s avrod kai 76 katdvtnpa avtod (Ps. 
xix. 6); and see J. A. Robinson on Eph. iv. 13. For Corin- 
thian assumption of independence see iv. 6, v. 2. 

We cannot infer from eis tudés being used rather than zpds 
tpas that the idea of ‘entering as it were into them ” is included; 
for «is is the regular construction after xarayvrdw (x. 11; Eph. 
iv. 13; Phil. ili. 11); also in the literal sense of arriving at a place 
(Acts xvi. 1, xviil. 19, 24, etc.). In the N.T. the verb is peculiar 
to Acts and St Paul. Nor must we infer that, if Corinth had 
been the Mother-Church, the Apostle would have allowed that 
it had the right to sanction such things. His sarcastic argument 
is that they seem to be claiming a monstrous amount of authority 
and independence. ‘The verse sums up his indignation. 


* Haec quae vobts trado, tenere debetts, non vestra instituta mets tradition- 
thus praeferre, et caeterts fidelibus guast fontem religionts velle tradere, 
Quoniam a nobis qui de circumctsione sumus coepit evangelica praedicatio, non 
a vobis; nec benefictum vos dedistis, sed accepistis. Nec quast singulariter 
electt debetis cloriart, aut de singulard sctentia extollé (Herveius). 
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87, 38. He here sums up his own authority in a manner 
very “similar to xi. 16: both passages begin with et tus Soxel. 
Comp. also iil. 18, viii, 2. The meaning of doxet must in each 
case be determined by the context. ‘If any man thinketh him- 
self to be a prophet or endowed with any spiritual gift’; not 
*seemeth to be,’ védetur (Vulg.) but ‘s7é¢ videtur’ (Beza). It is 
what the man is in his own eyes that is the point here. 

emuywwckéeTo & ypdpw Spiv, Sti Kuptou éotiv évtoky. ‘Let him 
continually take knowledge of what I am writing to you, that it 
is the Zord’s commandment.’ Kvpiov is very emphatic. ‘ Let 
him prove his own inspiration by fully recognizing my absolute 
authority.’ The sureness of a divinely appointed Apostle is in 
the verse: zon patitur Paulus demum quaert an recte scribat 
(Beng.). He is conscious that what he says does not come from 
himself; he is the mouthpiece of Christ: ii. 10-16, vii. 40; 
2 Cor. xill. 3; comp. 1 John iv. 6.* But he is not claiming 
authority to regulate these details for the whole Church through- 
out all time: no such vast extension is in his mind. What he is 
claiming is authority to regulate them for the Corinthian Chris- 
tians at that time (ix. 2). And the & ypddw covers all that he 
has been saying about disorders in public worship (xi.-xiv.). 
His indignation in v. 36 is provoked by all these irregularities, 
and & ypdg@w has the same extension. It is a mistake to limit 
either to the question of women speaking in Church. 

ei 8€ Tis dyvoet dyvoeitw. ‘But if any one is ignorant (that 
Christ is the Source of my rulings in these matters), let him be 
ignorant.’ His ignorance does not alter facts, and he must be 
left in his unedifying condition. Sz guis ignorat, ignoret (Calv.). 
Qui vero ignarus est, ignarus esto (Beza). ‘Why does he add 
this?” asks Chrysostom: “To show that he does not use 
compulsion and is not contentious; which is a mark of those 
who do not wish to establish their own advantage but seek what 
is beneficial to others.” 


But it is possible that the true reading is dyvoe?ra:, ‘he is ignored’ by 
God ; he fails to recognize God’s Apostle, and God refuses to recognize 
him. But St Paul does not say ‘if he refuses to admit my authority,’ but 
‘if he is not aware of it’; and being ignored by God seems to be an 
excessive requital for mere ignorance. ‘I do not care to dispute with 
him’ ismore reasonable. The evidence is rather evenly balanced : dyvoetras 
(S* A* D* FG 17, zenorabstur Vulg.: ayvoelrw (BE KL and the cor- 
rectors of § A D, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Arm., Orig. Chrys. Thdrt.), see viii. 
3; Gal. iv. 9. But in one passage Origen has expressly dyvoetrat bard rod 


Geod (JTS. x. 37, p. 30. 





*Tt is possible that with D* FG, Orig. we ought to omit évrody: the 
brief 87: Kupiov éoriv is impressive. The AV. follows EK L, Vulg. Syrr. in 
reading cicly évrohait. Resch assumes an unrecorded saying of Christ 


(Agrapha, p. 31). 
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39. date, dSeXpoi pou. As in xi. 33, these words introduce 
an affectionate summing up after severe censure: Post multas 
correptiones, fratres eos appellat, ut subleventur (Atto). For déore 
see vii. 38, x. 12, xv. 58. ‘So then, my brethren, continue to 
desire earnestly the gift of prophesying, and that of speaking with 
Tongues hinder ye not.’* A vast difference ; the one gift to be 
greatly longed for, the other only not forbidden ; for, as Chrys. 
points out, 76 trav ykwoody otre mavTy &xpyotov, ovre cpodpa 
opéeArApov ka’ éavto. See 1 Thess. v. 19, 20. 


40. mdvta d€ edoynpdvas Kal Kata tag ywécdw. ‘Only (dé) 
let all things be carried on (pres. imperat.) with seemliness and 
in order.’ For edoxnpovws comp. Rom. xill. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 12, 
where see Milligan’s note and quotations from papyri. Ecclesi- 
astical decorum is meant; beauty and harmony prevail in God’s 
universe, where each part discharges its proper function without 
slackness or encroachment; and beauty and harmony ought to 
prevail in the worship of God. In xara ragiv we probably have 
a military metaphor. The exact phrase occurs nowhere else in 
either N.T. or LXX, but is used of the Greeks’ manner of fight- 
ing at Salamis as opposed to the disorderly efforts of the barbarians 
(Hdt. viii. 86). Possibly evcynpovus refers to the celebration of 
the Supper and the behaviour of the women, xara rtagéw to the 
exercise of the gifts. 

In these three chapters (xii-xiv.) the Apostle has been 
contending with the danger of spiritual anarchy, which would be 
the result if every Christian who believed that he had a charisma 
were allowed to exercise it without consideration for others. He 
passes on to the danger of one form of philosophic scepticism,— 
doubt as to the possibility of resurrection. 


XV. THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE DEAD. 


Having treated of various social, moral, ecclesiastical, and 
liturgical questions, the Apostle now takes up a doctrinal one, 
which he has kept to the last because of its vital importance. 


* wh kwAvere cannot mean ‘cease to hinder,’ for they had been too eager 
to encourage speaking with Tongues. Perhaps the previous {y\odre has 
caused the pres. imperat. to be used. Or, St Paul may be alluding to his 
own apparent discouragement of the exercise of this gift. ‘Do not, in conse- 
quence of what I have said, attempt to hinder.” Comp. ph dpuéder, undevi 
émirlOer, unde Kovwver (1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22), where ‘cease to’ seems to be 
quite out of place. J. H. Moulton, Gm” p. 125. 

+ Calvin suggests that St Paul did not wish to treat of so momentous a 
subject until, by the rebukes and exhortations of the previous chapters, he 
had brought the Corinthians to a proper state of mind, 
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The Epistle begins with the subject of Christ Crucified (i. 13- 
ii. 5); it ends with that of Christ Risen (xv.). This chapter 
has been called “the earliest Christian doctrinal essay,” and it 
is the only part of the letter which deals directly with doctrine. 
There is here no trace of a question asked by the Cor- 
inthians: this subject St Paul starts himself, in consequence 
of information which has reached him. ‘Thus the letter begins 
and ends in a similar way. At the outset he treated of a 
subject which had been reported to him (i. 11), and he closes 
with one which again was suggested by what he had heard 
(v. 12),—that there were certain people at Corinth who denied 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. Who these persons were 
we do not know; but it is very improbable that they were 
converts who had originally been Sadducees, and who still 
retained some of their Sadducean leanings. The Corinthian 
Church was mainly a Gentile Church; and the errors with 
which the Apostle has been dealing were of Greek rather than 
Jewish origin. The Book of Daniel and Isaiah xxiv.—xxvii., 
with other passages in the O.T., had made the Jew familiar 
with the doctrine of the bodily resurrection of individuals, at 
any rate of individual Jews; but to the Greeks, even to those 
who accepted the immortality of the soul, the idea of a bodily 
resurrection was foolishness.* We shall be safe in concluding 
that the sceptics alluded to in v. 12 were Greeks and not Jews. 
The gentleness of tone with which the preceding section 
closed is continued. The Apostle is anxious not to give 
offence. With gentle words he goes back to teaching of which 
they have already experienced the value, and disclaims all 
originality respecting it. He has merely passed on to them 
what he himself, on the highest authority, received. ‘There 
is no historical fact more certain,” says Harnack, “than that 
the Apostle Paul was not the first to emphasize so prominently 
the significance of Christ’s Death and Resurrection, but that 
in recognizing their meaning he stood exactly on the same 
ground as the primitive community” (What is Christianity? 
y E53) 
i ie chapter contains three sections, each of which is 
capable of subdivision, and perhaps some of these subdivisions 
are almost as important as the three sections, which are these ; 
(1) The Resurrection of Christ is an Essential Article of the 
Gospel, 1-11. (2) If Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will 


* See Acts xvii. 18, 32, and St Paul’s speech in the Areopagus (22-31), 
‘‘the most wonderful passage in the Book of Acts: in a higher sense (and 
probably in a strictly historical sense at some vital points) it is full of truth” 
(Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christcanzty, i. p. 383; comp. 
p- 88). 
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rise, 12-34. (3) Answers to Objections; the Nature of the 
Body of the Risen, 35-58. The conclusion reached in wv. 1-34 
is that Christianity stands or falls with the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion. The conclusion of the whole is that Victory over Death 
has been won, and that Christians must live in accordance 
with this certainty. See Swete, Ze Ascended Christ, pp. 163 f. 


XV. 1-11. The Resurrection of Christ is an Essential 
Article of the Gospel. 


Here we have three subdivisions ; (a) The Creed delivered 
to the Corinthians by St Paul, 1-4; (2) The Official Witnesses 
of the Resurrection of Christ, 6-8; (c) The Agreement between 
St Paul and the other Apostles respecting this Creed, 9-11. 


The substance of my preaching has been and is the 
historical fact of the Resurrection of Christ, which was 
predicted in Scripture, and 1s vouched for by competent 
witnesses, most of whom are still living. Among these are 
the other Apostles and myself; and, greatly as they differ 
Jrom me in calling and work, we are absolutely agreed 
about this. 


1 Now I have to remind you, Brothers, of. the purport of 
the Glad-tidings with which I once gladdened you, which also 
you then received, in which also you now stand firm, ? by 
means of which also you are in the way of salvation, if you 
are holding fast the Gospel with which I gladdened you,— 
unless, of course, you became Christians without thinking of 
the faith which you professed. %You remember the purport 
of my preaching; for I handed on to you in the forefront of 
everything what was no invention of my own, but what I also 
received, that Christ died for our sins, as the Scriptures have 
predicted, *and that He was buried, and that He has been 
raised from the dead—on the third day, as the Scriptures have 
predicted; 5and that He appeared to Kephas, then to the 
Twelve. 6 Afterwards He appeared to upwards of five hundred 
brethren at once, the majority of whom survive to the present 
day, but some have gone to their rest. ’ Next He appeared 
to James; then to the Apostles in a body: 8and last of all, 
just as if to the untimely-born Apostle, He appeared also to 
me. *ForI am the very least of the Apostles, and I am not 
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fit to have the name of an Apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church, the Church of God. !But by the grace of God I 
have been made equal to being an Apostle; and His grace, 
which reached even to me, did not prove ineffectual. Quite 
the contrary ; I toiled more effectually than all of them: yet 
not I, of course; it was the grace of God working with me. 
11 Well, it is of no importance whether I or the other Apostles 
laboured more effectually: what does matter is this, that we 
all continue to preach the Death and Resurrection of Christ, 
and it was the Death and Resurrection of Christ that, at your 
conversion, you accepted and believed. 


1, 2. Tvwpifw S€ Spiv. ‘Now I proceed to make known 
to you the Good-tidings (Isa. lii. 7) which I once brought to 
you, the Good-tidings which ye received, the Good-tidings in 
which ye stand firm, the Good-tidings by which ye are being 
Sayed. Tht xat: .. Kal; .... Ka@t)>| .¢218: a climax, -and in 
English a repetition of the substantive gives the effect better 
than a repetition of the conjunction. Stanley follows Theodoret 
in making yvwpilo = avapipyjokw, ‘I remind you,’ with which 
Chrysostom seems to agree. They had forgotten their own 
belief, so he has to call their attention to it. But yvwpilw is 
simply ‘I make known,’ xotuwm facto (Vulg.), and is often used 
in the N.T. of preaching the Gospel. There is a gentle reproach 
in the word. He has to begin again and teach them an 
elementary fact, which they had already accepted. He can 
claim themselves as witnesses to its truth and efficacy. In the 
Pauline Epp. both yv. tiv (xii. 3; Gal. i. 11; 2 Cor. viii. 1) 
and evayyeAtov evayyeAiComat (ix. 18; Gal. i. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 7) 
are peculiar to this group. The latter is an attractive expres- 
sion, emphasizing the goodness and gladness of the message ; 
but the repetition cannot well be reproduced in English: see 
above. The verses here are badly divided. 

8 Kat wapeddBete x.7.A. He adduces three proofs that their 
own experience has shown to them the value of his doctrine: 
mapeAdfere looks to the past, éoryxare to the present, cwleobe 
to what is being done for the future. They accepted his 
teaching; in it they stand with a firm foothold; and they 
are thus among of cwdpevor (i. 18; Acts ii. 47; 2 Cor. ii. 15), 
those who are in the way of salvation. Compare Eph. i. 13. 
Quite incidentally (vi. 14), the Apostle has previously assumed 
that the doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection and our consequent 
resurrection is admitted. See C. H. Robinson, Studies in the 
Resurrection of Christ, pp. 38f. and 5of.; F. H. Chase, 
Cambridge Theological Essays, pp. 391 ff. 
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Tin Ady ednyyeAtodpny Spiv ei karéxere. ‘If ye are holding 
fast with what word I preached it to you.’ Not 6 Adye, ‘the 
word with which,’ but rév A., ‘with what word,’ the Adyos cover- 
ing both the form and the substance of his teaching. Their 
standing erect in the way of salvation depends upon their 
keeping a firm hold (xi. 2) on what he taught and the very 
expressions which he used: gwo sermone (Beza), rather than 
gua ratione (Vulg.), or guo pacto (Calv.). In xi. 2 he affirms 
that they are holding fast the traditions of doctrine and dis- 
cipline ; here he puts it hypothetically, and «i xaréxere is displaced 
in order to give an emphatic position to rive X. ednyy. Such 
inversions of order are common. Blass, however, § 80. 6, thinks 
this very awkward. 

The RV. takes rim Adyw differently ; ‘7 make known, I say, 
in what words I preached it unto you, if ye hold it fast.’ But 
this is scarcely tenable. St Paul’s making known could not 
depend on their holding fast: he writes what he pleases, 
whatever their condition may be.* 

€xtés et pi) etx émoredoate. ‘With this proviso—unless 
ye believed haphazard’: see on xiv. 5. There are two defects 
possible; they may not be holding fast what he taught, or 
they may have received it so hastily that they do not com- 
prehend it. Belief adopted in a hurry is not likely to be very 
sure. He begins the discussion with this fear respecting them, 
and he ends it with a charge to be steadfast and unshifted 
(v. 58). Eixj is not ‘in vain’ (AV., RV.), nor ‘without cause’ 
(RV. marg.), but ‘without consideration,’ ‘heedlessly,’ ‘rashly’ ; 
temere rather than frustra.t This éxros «i pa eixn states a 
misgiving which lies at the back of the whole chapter. Has 
the conversion of the Corinthians been superficial and unreal? 
Was it a shallow enthusiasm, or a passing fancy for some new 
thing? See Evans and Edwards on «ixy. Ellicott and others 
prefer ‘in vain.’ 


3. mapédwoxa yap dpiv év mpdros. ‘For I delivered to you 
(xi. 2) in the foremost place (Gen. xxxiii. 2) what I also received.’ 
Foremost in importance, not in time; the doctrine of the 
Resurrection is primary and cardinal, central and indispensable. 
The ydp may look back either to ywpilw tutv, or (better) to 
tiv. Adyw, ‘You remember ow I preached, for.’ St Paul 
lingers over this preface, gua eos guast suspensos tenet (Beng.). 


* The reading dpethere karéyew (D* F, g, Ambrst.) for ef xaréxere is an 
attempt to simplify the construction: so also is the conjecture of 6 for el. 

f ol mpds Karpov miorevovres Kal ev Kap Teipacuod ddiordpevor, elkR 
migrevouot (Origen). 

Many scholars prefer efx to efx. The orthography is not important. 
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What follows is almost a creed; but we need not suppose that 
it had’ already been formulated. Rather, this passage supplied 
material for the formulating of creeds. 

8 Kat mapédaBov. ‘Which also I received.’ Nothing is 
said as to the source from which he received it, or the way 
in which the communication was made. It is fosszble that he 
received it from Christ by special revelation; but this is even 
less probable than in xi. 23 (see notes there). Here there is 
neither €y® nor ard tod Kvpiov to emphasize the authority 
either of the person who made the communication or of the 
Source from which he derived it. Neither of these is the 
question here. The point is that St Paul did not invent what 
he communicated to them; he received just what they received. 
The xaé indicates the exact agreement of what he received with 
what he passed on to them. He appeals (vv. 5-7) to human 
testimony prior to his own experience, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that this is what is implied in zapéAaBov. In any case, 
it is clear that he does not appeal to documents either here or 
in xi. 23. St Paul knows nothing of written Gospels; and 6 xai 
mapehaBov seems to refer to something quite different from 
&h6n kapot (v. 8) And he knows nothing of a formulated 
Creed, neither in Rom. vi. 17, ‘the standard of teaching to 
which ye were committed,’ nor in 2 Tim. i. 13, ‘the pattern of 
sound words which thou hast heard from me.’ See Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, pp. 11, 106. He received the facts from the Apostles 
and others; the import of the facts was made known to him 
by Christ (Gal. i. 12). 

éréOavev inep tay dpaptidv fpav. ‘He died for our sins,’ 
z.e. ‘on account of our sins,’ not ‘on behalf of them,’ which 
is hardly sense. One may die on behalf of sinners, but hardly 
on behalf of sins (2 Cor. v. 14, 15; Gal. ili. 13). On the whole, 
rept is used of things, rod dovros éavtov wept Trav duaptidy jadv 
(Gal. i. 14, where see Lightfoot), and tép of persons, Xpuords 
drag rept duaptiav amébavev, Sixacos imép adikwy (1 Pet. iii. 18), 
but exceptions abound. Neither preposition implies vicarious 
action, which would require avri, but vicarious action may be 
implied in the context. Pro peccatis nostris abolendis (Beng.) 
gives the right meaning. There is a real connexion, beyond 
our comprehension, between Christ’s death and the forgiveness 
of men’s sins. This is in agreement with the O.T. (Isa. liii. 
4-12), and this agreement is part of the edayyéAvoy which St Paul 
proclaimed to them. Nowhere else does he use the expression 
imip tr. dpaptiav: comp. Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 2, 25; Tit. ii. 14. 
See Knowling, Messianic Interpretation, pp. 90 f. 

kata tas ypadds. The double appeal to Scripture in so 
brief a statement is deliberate and important; and the divine 
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prediction of what would take place is appropriately placed 
before the Apostolic testimony as to what did take place. The 
agreement of what did take place with what was foretold in 
Scripture is pointed out with special frequency in the writings 
of St Luke (xxii. 37, XXiV. 25-27, 44-46; Acts il. 25- 27; ill. 35, 
xiii. 34, 35, XVii. 3, xvill. 28). See Cyril, Cat. Lect. xiv., which 
is a commentary on these verses. 

kal ru érdpy. The inclusion of this detail in so brief a state- 
ment of facts is remarkable. But the burial is carefully recorded 
in all four Gospels, and was evidently regarded as of importance. 
The importance there and here is that the burial was evidence 
of a bodily resurrection. The body was laid in the tomb, and 
the tomb was afterwards found to be empty.* 

kal Oru éynyeprar. ‘And that He hath been raised—on the 
third day.’ Change from aorists of what took place once for 
all to the perfect of a result which abides; He remains alive as 
the Risen One. By death and burial He came down to our 
level, by Resurrection He raised us to His: mortuus est iste 
nobiscum, ut nos cum ipso resurgamus (Calv.). ‘On the third 
day’ does not harmonize well with a perfect, but it is added as 
of importance (1) as evidence of a bodily resurrection (comp. 
Acts ii. 24f.), and (2) to show the exact coincidence with 
prophecy (Hos. vi. 2; comp. Ps. xvi. 10, 113 xvii, 15-24). 
Christ is said to have included ‘on the third day’ in what was 
predicted in Scripture (Luke xxiv. 46).¢ Matt. xii. 40 cannot 
safely be quoted here, for there are strong reasons for believing 
that there we have the Evangelist’s misunderstanding of Christ’s 
words rather than the words themselves. Christ was not three 
days and three nights in the grave. See Allen ad loc. ‘“In any 
case we have here irresistible evidence that this difficult clause, 
‘raised on the third day in accordance with the Scriptures’ 
formed part of the earliest Christian creed; and its difficulty, 


* The connexion between the Body which disappeared from the tomb and 
the Body which the disciples afterwards saw and were told to handle is beyond 
our comprehension. See Latham, 7he Risen Master, p. 73. 

+ There TH tplrn nuépa is the right reading ; ; but here the more emphatic 
TH hepa 7H Tplry (NABDE 17, Cyr.) is right. ‘‘The ‘third day’ is 
hardly less firmly rooted in the tradition of the Church than the Resection 
itself. We have it not only in the speech ascribed to St Peter (Acts x. 40), 
but in the central testimony of St Paul, and then in the oldest form of the 
Apostles’ Creed. It is strange that so slight a detail should have been pre- 
served at all, and still stranger that it should hold the place it does in the 
standard of the Church’s faith” (Sanday, Ouzd/ines of the Life of Christ, 
p. 183). Matt. xii. 40 is evidence of the Evangelist’s belief in it and estimate 
of its importance. See J. H. Moulton, Gr. pp. 137, 141; Knowling, Zesz. 
of St Paul to Christ, p. 307. Max Krenkel (Beztrage 2. Aufhellung d. Ge- 
schichte u. ad. Briefe d. Ap. Paulus, pp. 385 f.) thinks “that 2 Kings xx. 5 was 
regarded as a prophecy of resurrection on the third day. 
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and its antiquity, justify the conviction that the words proceeded 
from Christ Himself” (Abbott, Ze Son of Man, p. 188 ; see also 
pp. 186, 200). 


5-8. We now have a list of the official Witnesses to the 
Resurrection of Christ, beginning with the first of the Apostles 
and ending with ‘the least’ of them. The form of the sentence 
shows that at least the first two on the list, St Peter and the 
Twelve, had been quoted by St Paul to the Corinthians. Very 
likely the others had been quoted also, although the cessation 
of the dru after v. 5 (perhaps simply to end a prolix sentence) 
leaves this doubtful. Of course St Paul had told them of his 
own experiences respecting the Risen Christ; and he probably 
knew of other witnesses not mentioned here. See Thorburn, 
The Resurrection Narratives and Modern Criticism, pp. 86 f. 


5. kal St. dpOy Kynpa. ‘And that He appeared to Kephas.’ 
The coincidence with the incidental remark Luke xxiv. 34 
(comp. Mark. xvi. 7) is noteworthy. Peter is first in all the 
four lists of the Apostles, and is expressly designated as mpéros 
in Matt. x. 2 For this reason a special appearance to him 
would be natural. But we may venture to say that his denial 
of his Lord and consequent dejection made an appearance to 
him necessary. He needed to be absolved and restored. 
When he and John ran to the sepulchre after the tidings 
brought by Mary Magdalen, John believed, but apparently 
Peter did not, that the Lord had risen. And then the Lord 
appeared to him, and the completeness of his restoration was 
brought home to him by the fact that he was allowed to be 
the means of convincing the other Apostles (Luke xxii. 32) that 
the Lord had risen indeed, because He had appeared to Simon 
(Luke xxiv. 34). ‘‘The Apostle who had risen from his fall 
through the words of absolution that came from the Risen 
Christ was the first to bring the Gospel of the Resurrection 
home to the hearts of his fellows” (Swete, Zhe Appearances of 
our Lord after the Passion, p. 16).* St Paul no doubt received 
this testimony from St Peter himself, when some eight years 
after the Resurrection he ‘went up to Jerusalem to make the 

* Chrysostom says that Kephas is placed first here as being rév mavrwy 
d£:omicrérepov, and that it was likely that Christ would appear to him first 
among males, because he had been the first to confess Him as the Messiah, 
and because he desired so much to see Him again. Although St Paul 
ignores the non-official testimony of the women who visited the sepulchre, he 
does not say that the Lord appeared first to Peter. Mota quia non dicit 
primo visus est Cephae (Atto). But the way in which he speaks of Peter 
shows that he does not consider Peter as one of Kephas party, who are con- 
demned ini. 12 (Zahn, /ztrod. to N. 7. i. p. 283). See also A. T. Robertson, 
Epochs in the Life of St Paul, pp. 81, 82; Burkitt, Harldest Sources for the 


Life of Jesus, p. 71. 
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acquaintance of Kephas’ (ictopjoa Kypav, Gal. i. 18), and 
spent a fortnight with him. Henceforward, ‘He appeared to 
Kephas’ was part of St Paul’s own testimony respecting the 
Resurrection. It was during the same fortnight that St Paul 
had also seen ‘James, the Lord’s brother,’ and therefore was 
able to give the testimony which he had received at first hand 
from him also (v. 7). Both Peter and James had great weight 
with the party at Corinth which was opposed to St Paul. The 
Kephas party of course appealed to Kephas (i. 12), and it is 
probable that the Christ party appealed to the Lord’s brother. 

Excepting St John (i. 43), St Paul is the only N.T. writer 
who uses the Aramaic name ‘Kephas’ of the first Apostle, 
always in this letter (i. 12, iii. 22, ix. 5, xv. 5), and usually in 
Gal. (i. 18, ii. 9, 11, 14), the only letters in which he mentions 
Peter, whom he calls ‘ Peter’ twice (Gal. ii. 7, 8). 

The meaning of é¢4 is determined by the context; either 
‘was seen by,’ or ‘appeared in a vision to.’ Here éyiyepras 
decides for the former. Moreover, a mere vision would not 
make our being raised more probable; it was Christ’s having 
been raised and having been seen by competent witnesses that 
did that. The appearances to Mary Magdalen and to the two 
on the way to Emmaus are not mentioned, as not being official. 
St John does not count either of them when he counts three 
manifestations (€¢avepoOn) of Jesus to His disciples (xxi. 14), 
although he himself narrates the manifestation to Mary in much 
detail (xx. 11-18). Besides d¢6y and edavepHOn, we have also 
epavepwoev é€avtov (John xxi. 1) and épdvyn ([ Mark] xvi. 9) used 
of these appearances of Christ. 

eita tots Sédexa. ‘The Twelve’ is here an official name for 
the Apostolic body: only ten were present, for both Judas and 
Thomas were away. Similarly, the decemvirt and centumviri 
were so called, whatever the exact number may have been. 
The name cextumviri was retained after the number was increased 
beyond the hundred. Origen and Chrysostom needlessly con- 
jecture that, after the Ascension, our Lord appeared to Matthias ; 
and even that would not affect this statement. 


In vv. 5, 6 there is frequent confusion in the MSS. between efra and 
érecra. Here, eira (B K L P) is to be preferred to éreira (N A 17, Eus, 
Chrys.) or kal werd radra (D* FG). &vdexa (D* FG, Latt. Goth.) for 
dwdexa (NA BK LP, Syrr. Copt. Aeth.) is a manifest correction. St Paul 
nowhere else speaks of ‘the Twelve,’ and here he is repeating a traditional 
formula: Rey. xxi. 14; Matt. xix. 28; Acts vi, 2. 


6. éreita Shon emdvw wevtaxociors adeddots dddmaé. Lllustris 
apparitio (Beng.). The oz is now dropped, probably to simplify 
the construction. It is likely that St Paul had previously cited 
this instance to the Corinthians ; it was one which they could 
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easily yerify, as so many of the witnesses survived. The occasion 
of the appearance to the 500 is unknown; but it is probably to 
be identified with Matt. xxviii. 16, where only the Eleven are 
mentioned, because only to them was the great commission 
(18-20) given, although the presence of others seems to be 
implied in ‘some doubted.’ St Paul naturally mentions the 
large number of witnesses. See Swete, Appearances of our Lord, 
pp. 32, 83; Ellicott, Life of our Lord, Lect. vili. p. 410; 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, p. 628.* 
When érdévw qualifies a cardinal number, the cardinal retains its own 
case: it is not governed by érdvw. In Mark xiv. 5, rpiaxocluv Sqvapiwv 
is the genitive of price. Moul.-Win. p. 313. Chrysostom interprets érdvw 
as vw éx rév obpavav’ ob yap éml ys Badifwv, GW dvw, kal imép Kepodfs 
abrois POn, which cannot be right. lus guam (Vulg.) is certainly the 
meaning. And é¢dmaét clearly does not mean ‘once for all’ (Rom. vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12), but ‘at once,’ szmu/ (Vulg.). ‘ 
ot mAeloves pévouor €ws Gptt. ‘The majority survive until now,’ 
abide upon earth (Phil. i. 25; John xxi. 22). Those who had 
seen Christ after the Resurrection would soon become marked 
men. He had doubtless found most of His disciples among the 
younger generation; hence the large number who were still 
living more than twenty-five years after the Ascension, and 
could be questioned: ¢ significat, non allegoricam sed veram et 
naturalem fuisse resurrectionem; nam spiritualis resurrectionts 
oculi testes esse non possunt (Calv.). 

ties 8 exorpnOyoav. While he speaks of his own life as a 
daily dying (v. 31), he speaks of actual death as a sleep. The 
expression is common both in Jewish and heathen literature, 
and does not of itself imply any belief in a future life. The 
resemblance between “Death and his brother Sleep” (Virg. 
Aen. vi. 278) is too obvious to escape notice. Nevertheless, it 
was because the word suggested a future awakening that Christians 
adopted it, and it has special point here: see on xi. 30, and 
Ellicott and Milligan on 1 Thess. iv. 13. A poetic euphemism 
contains a blessed truth. These twes had seen the Risen One 
and believed in Him, and had died in this faith. If there was 
no resurrection in store for them, how strange was their lot ! 

For micloves (RA BDEFG) KLP read mieiovs. KLP also add 
kat after twés 5é,and K adds é£ airGy. Correctors of & A D ins. the kai, 
with Orig. Eus. Chrys. and others ; but it is not likely to be genuine. On 
the use of the aorist here, ‘fell asleep (at various times),’ and therefore 
‘have fallen asleep,’ see J. H. Moulton, p. 136. 

7. éxeita GhOn “laxéBw. Nothing is known of this appear- 
ance, or as to which James is meant. But there is little doubt 

* Dobschiitz (Ostern und Pfingsten) would identify 1 Cor. xv. 6 and John 
xX. 21-23 with Actsii. 1-4. The same event is the basis of all three passages, 
Could traditions haye become so different in so short a time ? 
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that the James is the Lord’s brother, who became president of 
the Church in Jerusalem, and that he is placed here among the 
chief witnesses because of his high position at Jerusalem. There 
may also be another reason, viz. the resemblance between his 
case and that of St. Paul. Our Lord’s brethren had refused to 
believe on Him during His ministry (John vii. 5), but are found 
among believers after the Ascension (Acts i, 14). What con- 
verted them? The appearance of the Risen Lord to the eldest 
of them may have done so, and the appearance may have been 
granted for this very purpose. In that case St James was con- 
verted in the same way as St Paul. Three years after his own 
conversion St Paul met the Lord’s brother at Jerusalem, and 
probably heard of this appearance from St James himself. Each 
told the other his experiences. But it may be doubted whether 
either James or Peter (v. 5) told St Paul what the Lord had sad 
to him. In any case, such details are not needed here. What 
is of importance here is the fact that within ten years of the 
Resurrection St Paul had the opportunity of talking with St 
Peter and St James and comparing their experiences of the 
Risen Lord with his own, and that within thirty years of the 
Resurrection he records their testimony. For James and Peter 
see ix. 5; Gal. i. 18, 1g, ii, g-12. 

For the narrative about an appearance to James recorded in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews (Jerome, De Viris illustr. 
2), see Nicholson, pp. 62 f.; Lightfoot, Ga/atrans, pp. 265, 274; 
Swete, Appearances of our Lord, p. 89; Resch, Agrapha, pp. 
248 f. The narrative may be mere legend ; but if it is historical, 
it is not likely that St Paul is alluding here to what is there 
recorded. 

elra Tots droordéAots mao. ‘Then to the whole body of the 
Apostles.’ There is no emphasis on z@ew, which does not look 
back to “Iaxo8w. The antithesis, ‘to eve, then to all,’ is false, 
for the ta@ow does not imply that James was an Apostle. He 
was not one of the Twelve, and it is unlikely that St Paul here 
thinks of him as an Apostle in the wider sense, an idea quite 
foreign to the context. The meaning here is, ‘then to the 
Apostolic body as a whole,’ Thomas being now present. The 
addition of w@cw here confirms the view that rots dadexa (2. 5) 
is official and not numerical.* As St Paul at once passes on 


*<*That the Twelve henceforth rank in history as the Twelve Apostles, 
and in fact as “he Apostles, was a result brought about by St Paul; and, para- 
doxically enough, this was brought about by him in the very effort to fix the 
value of his own Apostleship. _ He certainly did not work out this conception, 
for he neither could nor would give up the more general conception of the 
Apostleship. . . . St Paul holds fast to the wider conception of the Apostolate, 
but the twelve disciples form in his view the original nucleus” (Harnack, 
The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, i. p. 323 3 p. 232, ed. 1902). 
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to the appearance to himself, he evidently means this manifesta- 
tion t6 the whole body of the Apostles as the final one to others, 
viz. at the time of the Ascension. The conjecture of wdAw for 
maou is unnecessary. 

Respecting St Paul’s testimony, Professor Percy Gardner 
remarks; “As regards his own life, and the phenomena of 
Christianity which came under his direct observation, he is as 
good an authority as we can have in regard to any events in 
ancient history. . . . However confused and inconsistent may 
be the accounts in the Gospels of the appearances of the risen 
Lord, there can be no doubt that the society believed such 
appearances to have taken place. No other cause can be 
suggested for the sudden change in the minds of the disciples 
from consternation and terror to confidence and boldness. And 
the well-known Pauline passage as to the witnesses of the 
Resurrection is as historic evidence of the belief of the first 
disciples unimpeachable. Paul himself claims with perfect 
confidence that he has seen the risen Lord” (Avbbert Journal 


Supplement, 1909, pp. 49, 51). 


8. écyatov Sé mdvtwv Gotepel TH Extpapat. GhOy Kapoi. ‘But 
last of all, as if to the abortion (of the Apostolic family), He 
appeared also to me.’ As in Mark xii. 22, there is a doubt 
whether zdytwy is masc. or neut. After a series of persons (5—7) 
the masc. is more probable; and écxarov is used adverbially, 
like darepov. Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX does omepeé occur: 
in a few texts it isa v./, in iv. 13. In calling himself the écrpwya 
among the Apostles, he refers to the suddenness and violence of 
the transition (éxritpwécKxw), while he was still in a state of im- 
maturity.* The Twelve were disciples of Jesus before He called 
them to be Apostles, and He trained them for promotion: Saul 
was suddenly torn from opposition to Jesus to become His 
Apostle. Theirs was a gradual and normal progress; his was 
a swift and abnormal change. Possibly his Jewish adversaries 
had called him an abortion, an insult to which his small stature 
may have given a handle; but no such hypothesis is needed to 
account for the use of the expression here. It indicates his 
intense feeling respecting the errors of his career previous to 
his conversion. For the word, comp. Num. xi. 12; Job iii. 16; 


* The proposal to read rw (=r) instead of 7@ need not be seriously 
considered : context and usage are against it. 

Sicut abortivus quadam naturae violentia ante tempus compellitur nasct, 
ita ego par terribilem Domint vistonem et luminis oculorum amisstonem co- 
actus sum, antequam vellem, extre de caeco synagogae utero, et ad lucem fidet 
atque libertatem prodire (Herveius). Primasius adds a stronger point of 
similarity ; mortwa matre vivus educttur. The Judaism from which he was 
so violently taken was a defunct religion. 
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Eccles. vi. 3; and see Suicer, i. p. 1073; Lightfoot on Ign. 
Rom. 9. 

St Paul uses the same word, #6y, of the appearances to 
himself as he uses of the appearances to the others. He regards 
it as the same in kind. He saw the Risen Lord as really as 
they did. The Lord appeared to him at other times (Acts 
xxii. 18 ; comp. xviii. 9, xxvii. 23; 2 Cor. xii. 2-4), but doubtless 
it is the appearance on the way to Damascus that is meant here. 
“There is no greater life in history than that which S. Paul 
spent in the service of Christ, and it was what it was because 
S. Paul believed from the bottom of his heart that Jesus had 
appeared to him from heaven and sent Him to do His work” 
(Swete, Appearances, p. 126). On this unique occasion God 
chose him ‘to see the Righteous one, and to hear a voice from 
His mouth’ (Acts xxii. 14), and his whole work as an Apostle 
was built upon that.* See Thorburn, pp. 83, 85. 

The xapoi comes at the end with deep humility: ‘to me 
also.’ This appearance to the Apostle of the Gentiles completed 
the official evidence. He evidently knew of no later manifesta- 
tion, and that to St John in Patmos was after St Paul’s death. 
The fact that the manifestations had ended with the one to 
St Paul is against the theory of hallucinations. If all the 
appearances had been hallucinations, they would probably have 
continued, for such things are infectious, because people see 
what they expect to see. But neither the Twelve nor St Paul 
expected to see the Risen Lord, and some of them for a time 
doubted, not only the statements of others, but the evidence of 
their own eyes, for it seemed to be far too good to be true. 

It is important to notice that two of the witnesses cited in 
this list, St James and St Paul himself, had previously been 
unbelievers. Indeed, St Paul had not only refused to believe 
that Jesus was the Messiah, but had strenuously persecuted 
those who accepted Him as such. Afterwards, the intensity of 
his conviction that he ‘had seen the Lord’ became “the deter- 
mining factor in St Paul’s theology.” See Inge, in Cambridge 
Biblical Essays, p. 267. It is also remarkable that he does not 
mention the appearance to St Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56). It 
was not “ official.” 


9-11. The status. of St Paul as one of the Apostles, and their 
absolute agreement with him with regard to the fundamental 
doctrine of the Resurrection. Different as they were from him 
in other things,—they before him in Apostleship, he before them 

* [1 west pas un seul criteque, aujourd huz, qué ne reconnatsse que Paul a 


eardé toute sa vie, la ferme conviction @avotr été le temoin a’une apparition 
extérieure du Christ ressuscité (A. Sabatier, L’ Apdtre Paul, p. 46). 
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in labours,—they and he were wholly agreed in preaching this, 
uno ore, omnes Apostoli (Beng.). 


9. *Eya ydp eius 6 éXdxiotos t. dw. Explanation of the strong 
word éxtpwya, given with much emphasis. In é€Adyioros there is 
no reference to ‘ Paulus’ = ‘little.’ See Eph. iii. 8; 1 Tim. i, 15. 
Both names, Saul and Paul, were probably given him by his 
parents, in accordance with Jewish custom, which still prevails, 
of giving a child two names, one religious and one secular. Like 
his namesake he was a Benjamite. Saul the son of Kish was 
THS PvAns THs EXaxiorys (1 Sam. ix. 21). 

Ss odk eipt txavéds. As distinguished from détos, tkavds= 
‘reaching up to,’ ‘competent,’ ‘adequate’ (2 Cor. ii. 16) rather 
than ‘ meriting,’ but when moral sufficiency is meant the differ- 
ence is not great. Comp. Matt. iii. 11 (= Mark i. 7) with 
John i. 27. This is the argumentative use of the relative; 
‘seeing that I am not fit to be called an Apostle.’ Comp. Rom. 
ix, 25; Heb. ii. 11. The violent éxtpwo.s was rendered necessary 
by his having been a persecutor. ‘This blot in his past life he 
never forgot: Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12-14; Acts xxvi. 9.* For 
THv ExkAnoiav TOD cod see on xi. 22. The addition of rod cod 
prepares for what follows. 


10. xdpite S€ Ceod eis 6 etur. ‘But by God’s grace I am 
what I am’—an Apostle who has seen the Lord and laboured 
fruitfully for Him. In spite of his unfitness to bear the name, 
the grace of God has made him equal to it. The persecutor has 
been forgiven and the abortion adopted. On the eleventh Sunday 
after Trinity this humble boast of Paul the Pharisee is placed 
side by side with the arrogant boast of the typical Pharisee. 

H els eye od Kev éyevny. ‘Which was manifested towards 
me’ (or, was extended to me), ‘did not prove empty,’ ze, fruitless, 
without result; or perhaps, ‘did not turn out to be worthless.’ 
Comp. vv. 14, 58; «is xévoy, Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. lil. 5; paraia, 
Ce TT.4 

an. ‘So far from that being the case, I laboured more 
abundantly than they all.’ This may mean either (1) ‘than all of 
them together,’ or (2) ‘than any one of them (xiv. 18).?_ Though 
(1) seems extravagant, it may be the meaning, seeing that God’s 

* Le souvenir a avoir persécuté cette Leglise de Dieu est resté pour Paul, 
durant toute sa vie, le sujet dune douloureuse humiliation. Il s’en afflige 
comme stl avait persécuté le Seigneur lut-méme (Sabatier, L’ Apétre Paul, 
p- 8). Both Luke (Acts ix. 21) and Paul (Gal. i. 13, 23) use mopQeiy as well 
as Sudkew of Saul’s destructive work. No other N.T. writer uses ropOeiy. 

+ The Vulg. is capricious in its translation of xevés. Nearly always it has 
inanis (vv. 14, 58; Eph. v. 6; Col. ii. 8, etc.), but here and Mark xii, 3 it 
has vacuus, although in Luke xx. Io it has zzanzs: udratos is always vanus 
(iii. 20; Tit. iii. 9; Acts xiv.'5, etc.). 
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grace is the chief cause of it. Apart from that, his energy and 
toil would have been without fruit (Rom. xv. 19). In himself 
he is greatly inferior to the Twelve ; in his work, which is God’s, 
greatly superior. His labour (xoros) means his work as a whole, 
including his success ; and his great success was evidence that he 
was an Apostle. See on xvi. 16. Thus his great work was 
evidence of the Resurrection, for it would never have been 
undertaken if the Risen Lord had not appeared to him, nor 
would it have had such results without His help. 

ANA  Xdpts TOG Ocod adv épot. ‘So far from its being I (alone) 
who did all this, it was the grace of God with me.’ There were 
two who laboured, two co-operators, grace with himself (Acts xiv. 
27); but it was grace which made the labour effective (Gal. ii. 20). 
The Apostle’s satisfaction with his own labours “from a human 
point of view is as the joy of a child who gives his father a birth- 
day present out of his father’s own money” (Weinel, p. 178). 
Dobschiitz (Probleme, p. 58) shows how true this estimate of his 
labours is. The reading 7 atv éuoi (see below), which Calvin 
characteristically adopts, makes grace the sole worker; ‘not I, 
but the grace of God which was with me, did the abundant and 
fruitful work.’ Atto more reasonably says ; guzbus verbis, ‘ gratia 
Dei mecum, ostendit quia nec gratia sine libero arbitrio, nec liberum 
arbitrium sine gratia, hominis salutem operatur. So also Augus- 
tine ; ec gratia Dei sola, nec ipse solus, sed gratia cum illo. 


For od Kev éyev}On, D* has wrwxh ovk éyevnOn, while F G have rrwx} 
ov yeyover. AEKLP have % ovv éuol, but &* BD* FG, Latt Goth. 
omit 7. 

11. etre ody éy& cite éxetvor, oUtws k.7.A. ‘Whether then it 
were I or they (who laboured most abundantly after seeing the 
Risen Christ), so we continually preach (i. 23), and so ye once 
for all believed,’ when ye accepted the preaching. He does not 
mean that they had ceased to believe, but that there was a 
definite time when they accepted this belief as the result of 
Apostolic preaching. The otv resumes the main argument 
(vv. 3-8) after the digression (vv. 9, 10), and ovrws looks back 
to tiv. AXdyw. Evans, somewhat hesitatingly, questions this, and 
prefers to render ovv ‘however.’ 

Harnack points out that ‘legends concerning the appear- 
ances of the Risen Christ and the Ascension are difficult to 
explain, on the assumption that they arose before the destruction 
of Jerusalem” (Zhe Acts of the Apostles, p. 291). It is quite 
clear from these verses that appearances of the Risen Christ 
were firmly believed in long before a.D. 70. Harnack himself 
places 1 Corinthians in a.D. 52 or 53. The inference is that the 
reports about the appearances were not “legends.” 
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There is nothing to show that St Paul meant this list of the appearances 
to be exhaustive, and that he mentions no others because he knew of no 
others. He omits five of the appearances which are mentioned in the 
Gospels: to the women, to Mary Magdalen, to the two on the way to 
Emmaus, to Thomas with the other Apostles on the second Lord’s Day, 
and to certain disciples at the Sea of Tiberias. He probably knew of some 
of these, if not of all. His reason for confining himself to those which he 
mentions can be easily conjectured, The witnesses whom he cites were 
persons well known to the Corinthians as leaders of the Church; Kephas, 
the Apostolic body, James, and himself; to which he adds a large company, 
some of whom could be easily found and questioned. The evidence would 
not have been strengthened by mentioning appearances to persons of whom 
the Corinthians had never heard. See F. H. Chase and A. J. Mason in 
Cambridge Theological Essays, pp. 396-401, 424-429; also J. O. F. 
Murray, pp. 329-332. 

‘*Tt is curious that, in Paul’s time, it was the principle of the resurrec- 
tion which was denied by the Corinthians to whom he is writing, while the 
actual fact of the resurrection of Jesus was admitted. Now, it is the prin- 
ciple which is admitted, while the actual resurrection of Jesus is denied.” 
But the life and teaching of St Paul, and the evolution and continued 
existence of the Christian Church cannot be explained, if the belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ was based on hallucination. Can any Christian 
believe that Christianity is built upon this fundamental error ? 

‘‘The reality of the resurrection is maintained, so long as the cause of 
the appearances of Jesus is attributed to Jesus, and not to the imaginations 
of the disciples. To the twentieth-century mind a spiritual manifestation 
seems open to less objection than the reanimation of the physical body 
which had been laid in the grave. We do not know, however, sufficient 
either of matter or spirit to justify any dogmatism either in the one direction 
or the other. The narratives will support either theory. The story of the 
empty tomb, however, certainly implies that the physical body of Jesus 
disappeared, though what finally became of it is not expressly explained. 
It must be admitted that the reanimation of the physical body of Jesus 
presents difficulties to the modern mind in the way of its final disposal 
which cannot lightly be ignored, The old conception of its literal ascension 
into heaven is in these days inconceivable. Our ignorance on this matter, 
however, ought not to invalidate the knowledge we undoubtedly possess of 
the empty tomb, nor ought we to allow the difficulty of accounting for the 
final disposal of the body to lead us to reject the plain story of its disappear- 
ance. Certainly, on the hypothesis of pure hallucinations, the speedy 
cessation of the appearances is a difficulty more easily ignored than ex- 
plained” (Zhe Fifth Gospel, pp. 169, 191-194). 


XV. 12-34. If Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will rise. 


Here again we have three subdivisions: (2) The Conse- 
quences of denying the Doctrine of the Resurrection, 12-19; 
(4) The Consequences of accepting the Resurrection of Christ 
20-28; (c) Arguments from Experience, 29-34. 

How ts tt that, in the face of this Apostolic proclamation, 
some people go about and declare that a resurrection of dead 
people ts impossible ; thus making Apostolic preaching to be 
a lie, and your faith to be a delusion, and the condition of 
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dead Christians to be quite hopeless, and the condition of 
living Christians to be pitiable in the extreme? 

But they are quite wrong; for Christ has risen, and 
therefore resurrection ts for us certain. For in this matter 
Christ ts the first sheaf of a vast harvest; and when Fle 
has conquered all that opposes Him, including death itself, 
then, as the Son of God, He will yield up everything to His 
Father, and God will be supreme. 

Baptism for the sake of the dead would lose all its 
meaning, and Christian self-sacrifice would lose most of tts 
inspiration and comfort, if there were no resurrection and 
no future life. 


12Now, if Apostles are continually proclaiming Christ as 
having been raised from the dead, how is it that some are 
declaring among you that there is no such thing asa resurrection 
of dead people? If there is no such thing, then Christ Him- 
self cannot have been raised. !And if Christ has not been 
raised, then our proclamation of the Gospel is empty verbiage, 
and your faith in it is empty credulity. 15 And, what is more, we 
are found guilty of misrepresenting God, because we have repre- 
sented Him as having raised the Christ, whereas He did nothing 
of the kind, if as a matter of fact dead people are never raised. 
16 For it is quite clear that, if dead people are never raised, Christ 
Himself has not been raised. 17 And in that case your faith is 
futile; you are still living in your sins. 148 Yes, and it follows 
that all those who went to their rest trusting in Christ, forthwith 
perished utterly and are now lost to Christ! 19If our case is no 
better than this, that just in the present life we have had hope in 
Christ, there are no human beings more truly to be pitied than 
we are. 

20But this dismal doctrine is not true. Christ has been 
raised from the dead; and He is no solitary exception, but the 
first and foremost example of many that are to be awakened. 
21 For since it is through a man that we have death, it is through 
a Man also that we have resurrection from the dead. 22 For as 
in virtue of our union with Adam we all die, so also in virtue of 
our union with Christ we shall all be made alive. 28 But each in 
his proper order; Christ the first sheaf; afterwards Christ’s own 
harvest in the Day of His Coming. 24 After that will come the 
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End, when He is to give up His Kingship into the hands of His 
God and Father; and that will be when He has brought to 
nought all other rule and all other authority and power. % For 
He must retain His Kingship until God has put all His enemies 
under His feet. The last foe to be brought to nought is 
death. ?7 For God has put all things, death included, in sub- 
jection under Christ’s feet. (Now, when it is said that all things 
have been put in subjection to Christ, it is obvious that God, 
who put them thus in subjection, is not included.) %§ But when 
every power has been made subject to the Son, then, but not till 
then, even the Son Himself will become subject to the Father 
who put all things under Him, in order that God may be every- 
thing in every creature, and the Divine immanence be perfect 
and complete. 

29 Otherwise, what will be the position of those who from 
time to time are being baptized out of consideration for the 
dead? If dead men never rise at all, why in the world are 
people baptized out of consideration for them? 9° And why do 
so many of us stand in peril every hour? I protest to you, my 
Brothers, as surely as I glory over you—and you know that I do 
that in Christ Jesus our Lord, there is not a day that I do not 
stand face to face with death. °?If, looking at it from a purely 
human point of view, I was near being torn in pieces at 
Ephesus, what did I gain by it? If dead men do not rise, the 
human point of view gives as a practical inference, ‘ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ #3 Do not make the serious 
mistake of supposing that there is no risk in being friendly to 
these views and to those who advocate them. ‘ Fair characters 
are marred by foul companionships.’ ** You must rouse your- 
selves from this paralysing delusion in a right spirit, and cease 
to persist in culpable error. You pride yourselves upon your 
religious enlightenment: crass ignorance as to the very meaning of 
God is what some of you have. It is to make you ashamed of 
yourselves that I speak like this. 


12. Ei 8é€ Xprords kypdocetor dtu ex vexpGv éyfyeprar k.7.d. 
‘Now if Christ is continually preached that He hath been raised 
from the dead, how comes it that it is said among you by some 
persons that resurrection of dead men does not take place?’* St 


* The reading éx v. 871 éy. (DEF G) puts an unintelligible emphasis on 
ék vexpav. 
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Paul has just shown how full and unanimous is the testimony to 
the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, and from that solid basis 
he now passes on (de) to the main question, using a current 
sceptical assertion as a text. It is one statement against 
another. On the one hand the declaration of all the Apostles, 
from the first to the last of them, and of many other eye- 
witnesses, that Christ has been raised and abides for ever as the 
Risen Lord (this is the force of the perfect éy#yeprac throughout 
the argument); on the other the @ prior¢ dictum of certain 
cavillers, unsupported by any evidence, that there is no such 
thing as a resurrection of dead people. The latter position is 
analogous to the modern one; “ Miracles don’t happen.” 
Which will the Corinthians, who long ago accepted Apostolic 
_preaching, hold to now? And a decision is necessary, for the 
conflict of statement continues. The Apostles continue to 
_ preach the Resurrection of Christ (xnpiccopey, kypvooerar), and 
the sceptics continue to assert (Aéyovow) that resurrection is 
impossible. And this is the situation which has to be explained. 
If resurrection is impossible, how do you account for the large 
volume of testimony from official and unofficial witnesses, who 
are still alive to be questioned, that one resurrection has taken 
place? * It is possible that these teachers did not deny that 
Christ had risen; and if so, this indicates how strong they felt 
the evidence for it to be. They may have declared that His 
case was unique, and proved nothing as to the rest of mankind. 
But this the Apostle cannot allow. If it is certain that any one 
man has risen, then the position that resurrection is impossible 
is untenable. If Christ is risen, others can rise. Indeed, when 
His relation to mankind is considered, we may say that others 
will rise. Deny this consequent in either form, ‘“ Others will not 
rise,” or “Others cannot rise,” and you thereby deny the 
antecedent, ‘‘ Christ is not risen.” There is no escape from this 
logic; but some Corinthians did not see it. 

It has been pointed out already that the reves were almost 
certainly Gentiles, brought up under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, not Jews with Sadducean prejudices. Possibly they 
held that matter was evil, and that it was incredible that a soul, 
once set free by death, would return to its unclean prison. 
Or they may have been influenced by a popular form of Epicurean 
materialism. ‘They had been brought up in the belief that at . 
death existence either ceases entirely, or becomes so shadowy as 


* This problem still remains. We do not free ourselves from difficulty by 
rejecting the Resurrection of Christ as unhistorical. How can we explain the 
origin of the evidence that He said that He would rise and of the evidence 
pes ue did rise? And how can we explain the existence of the Christian 

urch ? 
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)to be worthless: in any case the body perishes utterly. The 
idea Of a glorified body, in which the highest part of man’s 
nature would be supreme, without opposition or hindrance from 
any other part, was beyond even Plato’s vision, and they could 
not attain to it. Aeschylus (Zum. 647) makes Apollo say, 
avdpos 8 éreday aly dvacracy ovis 
amagé Gavovtos, otis €or davdoracts. 
And that is just what these Corinthians declared. See also the 
view of Cebes (Plato, Phedo, 70 A). There is no evidence of 
such theories as those of Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
ii. 89, 18). 

St Paul’s treatment of these dangerous doubters is to be 
noticed. He does not suggest that they should be excommuni- 
cated ; he argues with them through those who are in danger of 
being perverted by them. And in his arguments he is less 
severe than he is with some other victims of false teaching. The 
mas A€yovow here is more gentle than the indignant astonishment 
of @avpalw dri ovrws taxéws petariGerbe x... and 7Q avoyror 
Tardra, tis tuds éBdoxavey x.7.A. (Gal. i. 6, ili, 1). The ads 
reminds us rather of Gal. ii. 14, iv. 9; 1 John ili. 17: it ex- 
presses surprise at something incongruous. Moreover, he does 
not name these teachers of error; there is no need to brand 
them: compare iv. 18; 2 Cor. x. 2; Gal. i. 7, ii. 123 Acts xv. 
24; and it is not likely that they are to be identified with any of 
the four parties in i. 12. 

Xpwcrds is attracted from the dependent clause into the main sentence 
in order to make the word more prominent. Christ is the sum and 
substance of the Gospel, the central fact of which is His Resurrection. 
Throughout the passage vexpol has no article: it is not ‘the dead’ as a 
class that are under consideration, but individuals who are in this condition, 
‘dead persons, > dead men.’ 

év bpiv rwés (& ABP 17, Syrr., Orig. Chrys. ) is to be preferred to rivés 


év tyiv(DEFGKL, Arm.), and év tiv belongs to déyouow. It is in 
Christian society (i. 11) that this statement is made. 


13. These sceptics are supposed to hold to their doctrine: 
they deny the consequent in the Apostle’s conditional proposi- 
tion. If Christ is risen, dead people can rise. Dead people 
cannot rise. Therefore, Christ is not risen. ‘But if resurrec- 
tion of dead men-does not take place, Christ a/so hath not been 
raised,’ and ovd¢ may be kept in the front place by rendering, 

‘ neither hath Christ been raised’ (RV.). But ovd€ must not be 
rendered ‘not even,’ which would rather obscure the line of 
argument. The fact of the Incarnation involves a difference in 
kind between the Resurrection of the Son of God and that of His 
adopted children. The connexion between antecedent and 
consequent is therefore not logical merely, but causal: the 
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| Resurrection of Christ is not viewed by the Apostle as one 
particular case of a general law, but as the source of Divine 
Power which effects the Resurrection in store for His members 
(v. 23). Deny the effect, and you overthrow the cause; accept 
the cause as a fact, and the effect will certainly follow. 


| 


14, The sceptics still persist, and accept the denial of the 
antecedent: Christ is not risen. St Paul goes on to show what 
this denial involves, viz. (1) the falsification of Apostolic teaching 
and of Christian faith (14-17), and (2) the destruction of all 
Christian hope (18, 19). Thus by a veductio ad impossibile the 
denial is disproved. In short, the Resurrection of Christ is not 
an isolated fact or doctrine which can be accepted or rejected 
independently of other truths: it is the very centre of the 
Gospel. 

ei Sé Xp. ok éyhyeprar. ‘But if Christ hath of been raised 
(ov« emphatic), void certainly (apa) is our preaching, void also is 
your faith. * Td xypuypa looks back to xypiccomev (v. 11), and 
means, ‘what we preach,’ the substance of it (i. 21, ii. 4); and 
miotts looks back to émiorevoare (v. 11): dpa, ‘in that case,’ 
‘then,’ as an inevitable result ; xevds, zzanis (see above on 7. 10), 
‘empty,’ ‘hollow,’ ‘devoid of reality’: comp. xevy  éAmis airav 
(Wisd. ili. 1); Keval édrrides kal Wevdets (Ecclus. xxxi. 1). Here 
xevov and xevy are emphatic by position. But, as Origen points 
out, ‘Seeing that our preaching is zof void, and your faith is no¢ 
void, then Christ has been raised.’ Cf. Eph. v. 6; Col. ii. 8. 


15. ebpioxdpeba Sé Kal Weudoudprupes tod Oeod. ‘And (as a 
further consequence) we are found to be also false witnesses of 
God (obj. gen.), because (in preaching) we bore witness respect- 
ing God that He raised the Christ, whom He did not raise, if 
indeed after all dead men are not raised’; s¢ videlicet mortut non 
suscitantur (Beza). AV. has ‘rise not’; but éye‘povrau is passive, 
not middle. Eitpioxw is often used of moral judgments respecting 
character, and conveys the idea of discovering or detecting: 
iv. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 12, xil. 20; Gal. ii. 17; Phil. iii, 9. We may 
take rod @eod as the subjective genitive, ‘false witnesses in the 
service of God,’ ‘Divine witnesses telling lies,’ but this is less 
suitable; and ‘falsely claiming to be God’s witnesses’ is 
certainly not the meaning. There is a similar doubt respecting 
katé tod G00, which would usually mean ‘against God,’ adversus 
Deum (Vulg. Luth.), but may mean ‘about God,’ ‘of God,’ de Deo 
(Erasm. Beza), although not a Deo (Calv.). The meaning 


* The kat after dpa should probably be omitted (BL, Latt. Syrr. Copt. - 
Arm. Aeth.); also 6é after xevy (§ ABD* FP, Latt. Copt.). And suey 
(NAF G KP, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.) is to be preferred to 7uév (BD*, 
Basm. Goth.). 
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‘respecting’ or ‘about’ is fairly common in class. Grk., although 
not in’ the N.T., and is perhaps to be preferred here (Tyn. 
Genev. Rhem. AV. RV.). For, although every lie dishonours 
God, yet there is no special dishonour in saying that He raised 
Christ, if He did not do so; and if St Paul had meant ‘against 
God,’ he would probably have put xara 7. ©. after pevdopdprupes 
rather than after éuaprupyjoapev. Nevertheless, ‘against God’ 
(Wic. Cov.) may be justified on the ground that to attribute to 
a person a good or glorious act, which it is well known that he 
never performed, is to cause him to be suspected of having 
prompted the false assertion. The Apostles, if they falsely 
declared that God had raised Christ, would lead people to think 
that God had inspired them to tell lies about Him. This, 
however, is rather far-fetched. St Paul’s evident horror of being 
convicted at the bar of Divine justice of bearing false witness 
in this matter shows his estimate of the importance of the 
matter. And it is to be noted that the alternative possibility,— 
that he and the other Apostles were honest, but deluded 
witnesses, does not occur to him at all. The modern theory, 
that those who believed that they had seen the Risen Lord were 
victims of an hallucination, is wholly absent from his thought, 
even as a possibility. The force of the article before Xpicrov 
perhaps is ‘ the Christ of whom we have all along been speaking.’ 
For eizep see on vili. 5: here the addition of dpa indicates that 
the hypothesis is not St Paul’s own. 


16. A solemn repetition of the argument in v. 13; sudblato 
effectu, tollitur et causa. Here the form is slightly changed, and 
additional inferences (17, 18) are drawn from it. 


17. Asolemn repetition and enlargement of v. 14, showing 
more clearly what the loss to the Corinthians would be it this 
theory were true. Both AV. and RV. render xevy in v. 14 
and pataia here ‘vain,’ and sometimes there is little difference 
between the two words: but here there is; xevy is ‘wanting in 
reality,’ waraia ‘wanting in result,’ ‘fruitless,’ ‘futile’ (Tit. iii. 9 ; 
4 Macc. xvi. 7). In class. Grk. pdrosos is of two terminations 
(Jas. i. 26); but here and 1 Pet. i. 18 the fem. occurs, as often 
in LXX. 

éru éoté év Tais dpaptios Guay. This may mean one of two 
things. If Christ has not been raised for our justification 
(Rom. iv. 25), His death is made a nullity, for there is no 
redemptive power in it. It does not save us from the guilt and 
penalty of sin; for how can a dead Christ save others from death, 
which is the penalty of sin? And how can He secure for others 
a life beyond the grave which He Himself does not possess ? 
Comp. Rom. vi. 1-11; Phil. iii. ro; Col. iii. 1. Or, the words 
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may be an appeal to their personal experience. If Christ had 
not risen, they would still be living in their original heathen 
wickedness, for baseless credulity could never have delivered 
them. It was faith in a living Christ that had done that. 
Therefore Christ has been raised. This is a more telling argu- 
ment than the other, because it is based on what the Corinthians 
could not help knowing. They were as sure that they were not 
continuing their old heathen life as the Apostles were that they 
were not lying witnesses. But the former is closer to the 
context, and to St Paul’s doctrinal purpose. 


18. dpa kat of Koupnbevtes ev Xpiot@ dmddovto. ‘So then, they 
also who were laid to sleep in Christ have perished’; an 
amazing result! By ey Xp. is meant ‘believing in Christ, 
and in. communion with Him.’ It is those who are ot ev 
Xpicr when they die that perish. This denial of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead throws everything into confusion. The drdAca 
is the utter loss consequent upon dying in sin. This meaning 
is frequent in St Paul (i. 18, vili. 11 3 2 Cor. ii. 15, iv. 3; 2 Thess. 
ii. 10). See Cremer, p. 452; also Beet, Zhe Last Things, pp. 
122 f., a valuable discussion. ‘They have surrendered everything 
in order to have eternal life with Christ at His Coming, and they 
have died. If they are dead beyond possibility of restoration, 
then death separates us for ever from Christ. Is that credible? 
This is not an appeal to mere sentiment: it is an appeal to our 
sense of what is morally fitting, and this is a good supplement to 
the appeal to fact (v. 17). 


In class. Grk. dpa rarely, if ever, stands first, as here ; 2 Cor. v. 15; 
Gal. 1i. 21, v. 11; etc. It is a little doubtful whether ol xouwnOévTes is not 
a true passive, ‘those who were put to sleep,’ rather than middle, ‘ those 
who fell asleep,’ both here and 1 Thess. iv. 14. See J. H. Moulton, Gr. 
p. 162, and on the other side Milligan on 1 Thess. iv. 14, a passage 
which throws much light on this verse. The expression does not imply 
that the departed are unconscious, but that they are at rest, and may be 
raised again to full activity. See above on xi. 30. 


19, ci év tH Cwf tadty év Xpiotd AAmKdtes eopev pdvov. The 
first and last words, ‘in this life’ and ‘only,’ are emphatic; 
nevertheless, they should not be taken together ; ‘in this life 
only.” The povoy qualifies either #Amxores or the whole 
clause, and éoév is the copula, not the auxiliary to the participle 
to form an analytical tense. ‘If we are having only hope in 
Christ in this life’; or, ‘If in this life we are hopers in Christ 
and have nothing beyond’; ze. If all that Christians have got: 
is hope in Christ, without possibility of life with Him hereafter, 
what can be more pathetic? See RV. marg. 

€heewdtepor tdvtwv dvOpdtwv éopév. ‘We are more to be 
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pitied than all men’; not ‘more miserable,’ ‘more wretched,’ 
but ‘more deserving of compassion.’* In that case, Christians 
would be toiling and suffering here under a great delusion, a 
hope that has no foundation and will never be fulfilled—and such 
a glorious hope! For éAcevds see Rev. iii. 17 and LXX of Dan. 
Py 2, X. 13, ro. 

The right order is €v Xpuor@ 7HAm. Eopév (NA BD* EFG), not #Azr. 


éouev év Xp. (K LP); and ravrwy avdp. éoudv (NABEFGKLP), not 
éouév mr. avOp. (D, Latt., Orig.). 


20-28. The sum of the arguments in wv. 13-19 is that the 
doctrine maintained by the zwes (v. 12) cannot be true, because 
it involves such monstrous consequences. And it is mof true, 
so that the consequences are of a wholly different character, and 
we can rejoice abundantly. Christ has been raised, and His 
Resurrection carries with it that of all those who are Christ’s, 
for the Risen One is the first fruit of a vast harvest (vi. 14). 
Apostolic preaching is not void; their faith is neither void nor 
futile; they are not in their sins; those that are asleep have 
not perished; Christian hope is not limited to this life; and 
Christians are not the most pitiable of men (die dedauerns- 
wiirdigsten or bejammernswerthesten unter allen Menschen). 

In these verses the Apostle ceases to argue, and authorita- 
tively declares the truth. Human logic is for the moment 
dropped, and the inspiration of the Prophet takes its place. 
Confident in the possession of knowledge which transcends 
experience and reason, he authoritatively declares what has 
been revealed to him respecting the relations between mankind 
and Christ, and between Christ and the Father. See Evans, 
PP. 354, 361; Schiele, Dre Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
1719-1731. 

20. Nuvi 8é. These words begin a joyous outburst in contrast 
to the dreary pictures which he has been drawing. The denial 
which produced those pictures is not true; ‘ But, as it is, Christ 
has been raised from the dead, first of those that are asleep.’ 
The addition of ék vexpav implies a bodily resurrection, for 
Christ could not be thought of as among the spiritually dead. 
And ‘firstfruit’ implies community of nature. The first sheaf 
offered in the Temple on the morrow of the Passover was the 
same in kind as the rest of the harvest, and was a sort of 

*In the Apocalypse of Baruch (xxi. 13) we have a similar thought ; 
‘‘ For if there were this life only, which here belongs to all men, nothing 
could be more bitter than this” ; because happiness is so short-lived (14, 15) 
and life itself must end (22). The writer may have known 1 Corinthians. 
See on vw. 35. Novatian may have had this passage in his mind when he 


argued (De 7Zyin. xiv.) thus; Sz homo tantummodo Christus, cur spes in 
illum ponitur, cum spes in homine maledicta referatur (Jer xvii. 5)? 
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consecration of the whole (Lev. xxiii. 10, 11).* For damapyy 
comp. xvi. 15; Rom. viii. 23, xi. 16, xvi. 5; Jas. i. 18, where 
see Mayor; Rev. xiv. 4, where see Swete ; Clem. Rom. Cor. 24, 
42. Christ is the first instalment, an earnest that many more 
are to follow. Comp. mpwréroxos ék taév vexpav (Col. i. 18), 
mp. T. v. (Rev. i. 5). 


The AV. has, ‘and become the firstfruits of them that slept.” There 
is neither ‘and’ nor ‘ become’ in the true text : éyévero (K L, Syrr. Goth.) 
isa manifest correction; % AB D* F P 17, Latt. Copt. Arm., Orig. omit. 
*Amapx is in apposition with Xpwurés, Christus resurrexit, primitiae 
dormuentium (Vulg.). 


21. Christ leads the way in resurrection, as Adam did in 
death. In each case a man was the instrument of a great 
change in the condition of mankind, the one of a great dis- 
aster, the other of a great deliverance. ‘For since through 
man (by Adam’s sin) is death, through man aiso is resurrection 
of the dead’: Rom. v. 12, where see Sanday and Headlam. 
He says 81a dvOpdmou, not e€ avOp. The deadly wound came 
ék. Tov movypod: similarly the cure comes 6a Xpicrod é« Tod 
Tlarpos. 

How can Adam be said to have led the way in death,— 
to have been the means of introducing death, where death 
was previously unknown? Death, as geology teaches us, was 
in the world long before man existed on the earth. Granted; 
but death as the penalty of sin could not be in the world, until 
there was sin. Possibly St Paul believed Genesis ii. and iii. 
to be literally true;7 at any rate he regards the narrative as 
sufficiently true to be made the basis of a lesson. Genesis 
does not tell us that man was created immortal; it implies the 
contrary. But man was created with the opportunity of 
becoming immortal, for he was placed within reach of the 
tree of life. Because of his sin he was deprived of this oppor- 
tunity, was driven from the tree of life, and consequently died. 
In this sense death came to the human race through his 
instrumentality. The fact that the brutes had been dying for 
ages before man existed does not affect the question. See 
Goudge, p. 149. 

And how can Christ be said to have led the way in resur- 


* el dvéorn Xpicrds ex vexp&v, mpwrdroxos be éxelvds éorw ék vexpar, 
ovdels 5¢ mpwréroxés €or ETEpoyeras, dvdyKn omoyerh elvac Thy dvdoracw 
atrod TH dvacTdce T&v dvicrauévwy (Origen). Sz caput resurrexit, necesse 
est ut caetera guoqgue membra sequantur (Primasius). On St Paul’s know- 
ledge of the details of Christ’s life, see Camb, Bzbl. Ess. pp. 336f. On his 
use of the contrast between Christ and Adam, see Abbott, Ze Son of Man, 
pp. 80 f. 

+ The article before’Aédu and before Xpicr@ points to both as historical 
persons, each producing an effect. 
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rection, and to be arapyy tév Kexouunuevwov? Others had been 
raised from the dead before He was; He had raised some 
Himself. But only to die again. None of those who had 
been restored to life remained for ever alive, for death had 
not yet been conquered. Christ was the first, and thus far 
is the only human being, who on moriturus surrexit—rose 
never to die again. 


22. Transition from abstract to concrete. ‘For as in Adam 
all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’* By ‘in 
Adam’ and ‘in Christ’ is meant ‘in the person of,’ as having 
a community of nature with. In different ways, Adam and 
Christ were each of them Head of the human race and could 
represent it. But the simple ‘in’ is as intelligible as any para- 
phrase. It is more important to determine the meaning of 
mdvres in each clause. The argument, that zavres must have 
the same meaning in both clauses; wdvres in the first clause 
must mean the whole human race; therefore zdvres in the 
second clause must mean the whole human race, is somewhat 
precarious. The meaning may be, ‘As it is in Adam that all 
who die die, so it is in Christ that all who are made alive are 
made alive.’ It is still more precarious to argue that ‘in 
Christ shall all be made alive’ implies that all mankind will 
at last be saved.t The meaning may be that all will be raised, 
will be quickened, which is not the same as saying that all 
will be saved. See Dan. xii. 2, where a resurrection of the 
wicked is taught for the first time in the O.T., together with 
a belief in future rewards and punishments; but of Israelites 
only, and perhaps not all of them, for the ‘many’ (not ‘all’) 
possibly refers to great saints and great sinners, and to no 
others. ‘Many of them that sleep (Jer. li. 39, 57) in the 
ground of dust (Job xx. 11, xxi. 26) shall awake (Isa. xxvi. 19), 
some to eternal life (Ps. of Sol. iii. 16; 4 Macc. xv. 3; Enoch 
XxXvii. 4, xl. 9, lviii. 3, lxii. 14), and some to reproaches and 
eternal abhorrence’ (Isa. Ixvi. 24). See Driver, ad loc.; Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, pp. 156 f.; and the parallel passage John v. 
28, 29. In wv. 36, as in Rom. iv. 17, Cworoiv is used in a 
natural sense, in John v. 21, vi. 63 in a spiritual sense: in 
each case the context must decide. See Hatch, Zss. in Brbl. 
Grk., p. 5, for the Hellenistic use of the word. 

* Nothing is said about the saints being ‘‘caught up in the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air” (1 Thess. iv. 17) either here or in later Epistles. 
Perhaps St Paul has recognized that such language is symbolical and may 
mislead. And nothing is said about the wicked: their fate is not much in 
the Apostle’s mind. He gives no hint of either further probation or annihila- 
tion: but that does not allow us to say that he denied either, 

+ See iii. 17, vi. 9, 10, xi. 32. 


23 
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23. éxactos 8€ év 1@ iSiw Tdypar. ‘But each in his own 
division.’ There is little doubt that raya is a military meta- 
phor ; ‘company,’ ‘troop,’ ‘band,’ or ‘rank.’ We are to think 
of each ‘corps’ or body of troops coming on in its proper 
position and order: 2 Sam. xxiii. 13; I Sam. iv. 10; Josephus 
BJ. 1. ix. 1, tiv. 2. In BJ. m1. vill. 14, after mentioning the 
Pharisees, he goes on, Yaddovcator dé, 7d Sedtepov Tdypa, .. « 
Woxns te tiv Stapoviy Kai tas kal? ddov Tipwpias Kal TYyLas 
dvaipodvat. Of these tdypara there are two, clearly marked, 
in the present passage; Christ, who has already reached the 
goal of Resurrection ; and Christ’s Own, who will reach it when 
He comes again. Perhaps St Paul is thinking of a third tayya, 
those who are not Christ’s Own, to be raised from the dead 
some time before the End. But throughout the passage, the 
unbelievers and the wicked are quite in the background, if 
they are thought of at all. The whole context is governed by 
év Xp. Cworou. (v. 22). It is perhaps because only the good are 
under consideration that St Paul used rapovoia rather than «pious 
Or 74€pa Kpicews. With the beautiful expression, of tod Xpucrod, 
comp. ill. 23; Gal. v. 24; John x. 3, 14: it means all the saved, 
whether Christians, Jews, or heathen. Deissmann (Light, pp. 
372, 382) has shown that wapovoia was a technical term for the 
arrival of a potentate or his representative, and that Kaicapos 
‘belonging to the Emperor,” was used in much the same sense 
as Xpiorod is used here. 


24. eita 7d TéXos. ‘After this will come the End’ is perhaps 
to be preferred to ‘Then cometh the End’; but the latter has 
the advantage of being as indefinite in meaning as the Greek 
seems to be. It is evident that there is an interval (érera), 
which still continues, between the first and the second rdaypa. 
Christ’s Own are still waiting. Is there also to be an interval 
between His Coming and the End? Or does St Paul mean 
that the Coming is the End—that the two are simultaneous ? 
It is impossible to say, for eiva, like ‘then,’ may introduce either 
what is subsequent or what is immediately consequent. In 
vv. 5 and 7 there is an interval: comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13, iii. 10, 
the only other passages in which St Paul uses efra: and what 
follows seems to imply an interval. See Thackeray, Zhe Relation 
of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 120f., and 
comp. x Pet. iv. 7. ‘The End’ may be compared with 7 
awtedeia Tod aidvos (Matt. xiii. 40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20); it 
balances dzrapyy. 

Stay Twapadisd thy Baoelavy TH Oc kal watpi. ‘Whenever 
He delivereth the Kingdom to the God and Father.’ The 
oray indicates that the time for this is quite uncertain. As no 
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%pG@v Is expressed, the meaning probably is ‘ Hs God and Father.’ 
It is t6 God that the Kingdom belongs, and it is to Him both 
as God and as Father that the Son delivers it. Comp. 2 Cor. 
135 Zi 32; Rom. xv. 6;°Eph: i. 3, 175 Mark xv. 345 -John 
Xx. 17; Rev. 1.6, ili. 2, 12; 1 Pet. 1. 3, where see Hort’s note. 
Our Lord Himself spoke of the Father as His God, and His 
Apostles are not afraid of asserting the same truth. . Usually 
6 @cds x. tatyp is followed by a genitive to show whose God 
and Father is meant, but in Eph. v. 20 and Jas. i. 27 there is 
no genitive, as here, and ‘of us’ may be included with ‘of 
Him.’ What exactly is meant by rapade riv Bactdcav, is beyond 
our comprehension. Sovereignty has been committed to the 
Son for a definite purpose: when that purpose has been fulfilled, 
the sovereignty returns to the original Source. We need not 
think of Christ as losing anything or as ceasing to rule, but 
as bringing to a triumphant conclusion a special dispensation. 
It is His work to put an end to all that opposes the sovereignty 
of God. When all opposition is brought to nought, the Divine 
sovereignty, in which the Son shares (John xvii. 10; Eph. v. 5; 
Rev. xi. 15, xxii. 1, 3), will be complete, and the reign of God, 
which is the reign of love, will no more have let or hindrance. 
We lose ourselves, when we try to define the details of this con- 
summation: it is wiser to adopt a reverent reticence and reserve. 

Stay katapyjon Tacav dpxiy kal tacay éfougiay Kal Sdvapuy. 
‘Whenever He shall have done away with every principality, 
and every authority and power.’ Although this clause is placed 
after 6ray mapadd, it precedes it in time, as is shown by the 
change from present subjunctive to aorist. The ‘doing away’ 
is prior to the ‘delivering up.’ The order of events is (1) the 
abolition of all that opposes, (2) the handing over of the 
sovereignty, which is the End. This is not argument, but a 
revelation of mysteries. Nevertheless, the revelation has a 
place in the argument, for it shows how death, which at present 
has dominion over the human race, will at last be done away 
in the removal of every power that opposes the will of God. 
The terms, épy7, efovoia, and dvvapis, do not necessarily imply 
evil powers (Rom. viii. 38 ; Eph. i. 21, ili, 10, vi. 12; Col. i. 16): 
the context must decide.* Here they are evil—rots €,Opovs, 
and all evil influences, human (2 Thess. ii. 8) and superhuman, 
are included. The verb is frequent in this Epistle, and has 
various shades of meaning; ‘reduce to inactivity,’ ‘supersede,’ 
‘subdue,’ ‘abolish,’ ‘destroy.’ See Cremer. 


* “Originally terms of Jewish speculation, they came in after times to 
play a large part in Christian thought. The Apostle’s purpose in mentioning 
them is to emphasise the exaltation of Christ above them all” (J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. i. 21, p. 41). See Westcott on Heb. ii. 5-8. 
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It is not easy to decide between rapadidg (NX ADF P) and mapaddot 
(BFG), and it is not important to do so, for mapadido? may be a sub- 
junctive: comp. Mark iv. 29, v. 43, ix. 30. Both forms are found in 
papyri; see Milligan on 1 Thess. v. 15. mapadq (KL) is a correction, 
to make agreement in tense with xarapyjoy. 


25. Set ydp. This explains why the Son continues to hold 
the BactAreta. It has been so decreed by God, and the decree 
has been made known in prophecy (Ps. cx. 1; Mark xii. 36): 
Baotrevew, ‘to be King, remain King’ (imperf. infin.). See 
Luke i. 33, and Pearson, Oz the Creed, Art. vi. p. 282. The 
nominative to 67 is Christ, not God, as is clear both from the 
syntax of the sentence, and the context generally. For the 
constr. comp. xi. 26; Gal. iii. 19; Rom. xi. 25. In the Pauline 
Epp., as in the N.T. generally, dxpc is more common than péxpr, 
but dype occurs only in this group. 


The MSS. vary much between dype and dypis, and K L add dy after 
dypis ol. AFG 17 and several versions add adrod after rods éxdpous. 


26. goxatos éxOpds katapyetta, 6 Odvaros. No article; there 
can be only one last: comp. €oxdéry #pa (1 John ii. 18). ‘As 
the last enemy, Death is brought to nought—is done away’: 
present tense of what is certain. Death is brought to nought 
when all his victims are restored to life. This same truth is 
expressed by St John in symbolical language when he says that 
Death and Hades were cast into the Lake of Fire (Rev. xx. 14, 
where see Swete).* As vv. 54, 55 show, St Paul probably has 
in his mind Isa. xxv. 8 and Hos. xiii. 14. Here xarapyetras 
seems to imply total destruction; but, whatever may be said 
on other grounds for the theory of the ultimate annihilation of 
the wicked, it can hardly be said that the destruction of Death 
lends support to it. See Beet, Last Things, pp. 236 f.; Langton 
Clarke, Zhe Eternal Saviour Judge, pp. 91, 181, 306, 336; 
Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 114f. B. Weiss 
contends that the depriving Death of all power does not 
exclude the possibility that those who have definitely rejected 
salvation will, 2” accordance with God’s will, remain in death 
because they remain in sin. But it is only because God wills - 
it that Death ever has any power. Does He will that in certain 
cases that power should continue for ever? 


27. mdvta yap imétagev. The first word is emphatic. ‘For 
all things (and therefore Death among them) did God put 
under Christ’s feet.’ The aorist points to some remote past, 


* It is possible that some of the objectors urged that, if dead people 
were to be raised, they ought, like Christ, to be raised soon after death. 
St Paul intimates that a great deal must happen before the victory over 
Death is complete. See Swete, The Ascended Christ, pp. xii. f., 16f., 32 f. 
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and should not be made a perfect, as ‘hath put’ (AV.). The 
meaning cannot be that God put all things under Death’s feet ; 
for this is not true, and is not the meaning of Ps. viii. 4-7, 
which tells of man’s marvellous dignity as God’s vice-gerent in 
the universe (Gen. i. 26, 28). This dignity the first Adam and 
his descendants lost through disobedience, but the Second 
Adam, through His obedience, has it in untold fulness, and 
at the Second Advent it will be complete.* 

Stay S€ ein Sti mdvta Grotéraxtat. Strict grammar requires 
that the nominative to tmérafev be the nominative to «iy, 
and this on other grounds is probable. It also requires that 
etry be treated as the futurum exactum: ‘when God shall have 
said’ at some time in the future. Quando autem dixerit, omnia 
subjecta sunt (Iren. v. xxxvi. 2); when the End shall have 
come and God shall have proclaimed, ‘All things have been 
brought into subjection.’ Others refer the «iy to God’s 
declaration by the mouth of the Psalmist; cum autem dicat 
(Vulg.), ‘But when He hath thus said’ (Ellicott), which is 
much the same as ‘But when He saith’ (AV., RV.), quam 
autem dicit (Beza). Those who make ‘Christ’ the nominative 
to «iy, must make the verb refer to His final triumph; ‘When 
Christ shall have said,’ as He will say at some time in the 
unknown future. The change from iérafey to troréraxrae is 
in favour of the reference to a future declaration rather than 
to what is said in the Psalm: ‘have been subjected and remain 
in subjection.’ In that case, after djAov dor we must supply 
mdvra trotetdgerat, ‘it is manifest that (all will be subjected) 
with the exception of Him (God) who subjected the all to Him 
(Christ)’; or, more simply, ‘of course with the exception,’ etc. 


The 8rt before rdvra, vroréraxrou is of doubtful authority: B, Vulg. and 
other Latin texts omit. The a’rw, ‘under Him’ (AV.), after baoréraxrat 
has very little authority. 


28. dray Sé€ brorayf adtG Ta wdvta, téte k.7.A. ‘When, 
however, the all shall have been subjected to Him (the Son), 
then (and not till then) shall the Son Himself also be subjected 
to Him (the Father) who subjected the all to Him (the Son), 
that God may be all in all.’ The passage is a summary of 
mysteries which our present knowledge does not enable us to 
explain, and which our present faculties, perhaps, do not enable 
us to understand. See Cyril of Jerusalem, Caz. Lect. x. 9, 


* Schmiedel urges that the use of Ps. viii. here (comp. Heb. ii. 5) shows 
that the title ‘Son of Man’ was known to St Paul and other Apostles. 
They may have avoided the expression as likely to lead Gentiles to believe 
that Jesus was the son of some particular man (Knowling, Zhe Zestémony of 
St Paul to Christ, p. 272). 
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xv. 29-31; Hooker, Zccl. Pol. v. lv. 8. Perhaps rére kai ards 
5 vids should be rendered, ‘then shall even the Son Himself,’ 
or ‘then shall the Son of Ais own free will.’ But the kai is of 
doubtful authority; B D* E FG 17 and other witnesses omit. 

iva #6 Ocds mdvta ev maow. The iva depends on trorayjoerat, 
not on 76 iwordéavt. This is the purpose of the ultimate sub- 
jection of the Son to the Father, ‘that God, and God alone, 
may be everything in everything,’ z.e. may fulfil all relations in 
all creatures, The waow is probably neuter, but the compre- 
hensive neuter, including both persons and things: see J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. i. 23, p. 44, and comp. ili. 22, vili. 6, xi. 12 ; 
xii. 6; Col. iii. 11. Wetstein gives examples of wdvra and ra 
advta being used as predicates of persons; ¢.g. wdvt €xelvos Hv 
avrois (Dem. De Cor. p. 240). The meaning seems to be that 
there will no longer be need of a Mediator: all relations between 
Creator and creatures, between Father and offspring, will be 
direct. Munc adhuc non est omnia in omnibus, quia singuli sanctt 
diversas virtutes ejus tn se habent. Tunc autem universa unus 
habebit, et erit thse omnia in omnibus (Primasius). Zune remoto 
velo palam cernemus Deum in sua mayjestate regnantem, neque 
amplius media erit Christt humanitas, quae nos ab interiore Det 
conspectu conhibeat (Calvin). Deus immediate se ostendens, vtvt- 
ficans et effundens in beatos suam mirandam lucem, sapientiam, 
justitiam, et laetitiam (Melanchthon). See also Origen De Prin. 
ul. v. 7; Gregory of Nyssa on 1 Cor. xv. 28, on the Soul and 
the Resurrection, and the Great Catechetical Oration; Weinel, 
St Paul, p.50; Knowling, Messianic Interpretation, pp. 45, 110 f. 
See on wévres in v. 22. 


It is uncertain whether we should read ra rdvra (NEF K LP, Ath. 
Chrys.) or rdv7a (A B D* 17, Arm., Hipp.). Origen has both readings. 


29-34. Once more there is an abrupt change of tone ;— 
“one of the most abrupt in St Paul’s Epistles. He leaves the 
new topic just when he has pursued it to the remotest point, 
and goes back to the general argument as suddenly as if nothing 
had intervened” (Stanley). He ceases to prophesy and reveal 
mysteries, and again begins to reason, as in the paragraph before 
v. 20. Two subsidiary arguments are here added, one based on 
baptism for the dead (v. 29), the other on the motive of the 
Christian life (30-34); and each has given rise to so much 
perplexity that some have proposed to omit trép rév vexpdv and 
trép airav, or the whole of v. 29, or even the whole paragraph, 
as an interpolation.* But, apart from the violence of such 
emendations, what induced an interpolator to insert enigmas ? 


* Others propose daravwmevor and damravavrar for Bawrifduevor and Bamri- 
fovrat, or dm’ épywv vexp&v (Heb. vi. 1) for rep r&v vexpor. 
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29. “Emel ti moujoouow ot BamriLdpevor bmep tay vexpav ; ‘ Other- 
wise, ‘what will they do who receive baptism for the dead?’ 
‘Otherwise’ or ‘ Else’ (v. 10, vil. 14) means, ei dvacracis vexpav 
ovx éotw (v. 13): and ti mouoovow may mean either, ‘what will 
they have recourse to?’ or, ‘what will they gain?’ The 
second question, ei dAws x.7.X., is in favour of ‘what will they 
gain?’ Neither Mark xi. 5 nor Acts xxi. 13 is quite parallel, for 
there the verb is present, not future. Jer. iv. 30 and Hos. ix. 5 
have the future, with the meaning, ‘what will you resort to?’ 
The question here implies that they will be in an absurd and 
piteous state. We might render, ‘what will be the position of 
those who receive baptism for the dead ?’ 

The meaning of of Barriopevor trip tév vexpwv will remain 
doubtful. J. W. Horsley (Wewbery House Magazine, June 1890) 
has collected thirty-six explanations; see also Meyer. Only 
three need be noticed. 

1. The Greek expositors (ably supported by Evans) explain 
the expression as referring to ordinary Christian baptism, ézép 
taév vexpov being taken as meaning ‘with an interest in the 
resurrection of the dead,’ z.e. in expectation of the resurrection. 
But is there any authority for this use of irép? And is not the 
supposed ellipse of r7s avacrdcews very violent? If St Paul had 
wanted to abbreviate irép rns avactdcews Tov vexpov, he would 
have left out ray vexpdv, not THs advaordcews. Lastly, the article 
with the present participle, of Bamrifouevor, seems to imply a 
class of people who practise something exceptional. 

2. The reference is to some abnormal baptismal rite known 
to the Corinthians, which would be meaningless without a belief 
in the resurrection. This hypothesis, when left quite indefinite, 
is admissible. But when it is defined as vicarious baptism, z.e. 
of baptizing living proxies in place of those who had died un- 
baptized, it becomes highly improbable. This practice existed 
in some quarters in Tertullian’s day (De Resur. 48; Adv. 
Marcion. v. 10), but perhaps only among heretics. There is no 
evidence that this vicarious baptism was practised anywhere in 
St Paul’s time; and if it had been, would he have used such a 
superstitious rite as an argument? Granted that such an argu- 
ment does not necessarily imply approval of the rite, yet it 
would have laid him open to the retort, ‘‘ But we do not practise 
anything of the kind ; what is that to us?” 

3. The reference is to something exceptional, but which may 
often have occurred at Corinth and elsewhere, and which the 
Apostle would approve. Persons, previously inclined to Chris- 
tianity, sometimes ended in being baptized out of affection or 
respect for the dead, ze. because some Christian relation or 
friend had died, earnestly desiring and praying for their con- 
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version. Such might reasonably be designated as ‘those who 
receive baptism on behalf of the dead.’ See Findlay, ad doc. ; also 
Hastings, BD. i. p. 245. Stanley gives thirteen interpretations, 
but not this last, which is one of the best. With regard to the 
arguments as a whole he says ; “‘ They may fail of themselves in per- 
suading us of a future state, but they cannot fail in persuading us 
of his intense conviction of the reality of Christ’s resurrection ; 
and not of its reality only, but of its supreme importance as a 
turning-point in the destinies of the human race” (p. 313). 

ei dAws vexpot odk é€yeipovtat. To be taken with what follows 
(RV.), rather than with what precedes (AV.). “If dead people 
are not raised at all (if this is quite certain), why in the world 
(Kat intensive) are they baptized for them ?” Comp. et py yap 
TOUS TpoTenTwKOTAS dvacrhvat TpooedoKa, Tepiroov Kal Anpwdes bréep 
vexpov evxerGar (2 Macc. xil. 44), an instructive passage in con- 
nexion with this verse. With 6Aws here comp. pi éuocar odAws 
(Matt. v. 34), and see on v. 1, vi. 7. In all four places the Vulg. 
has omnino, a word which has as many shades of meaning as 
dAws. ‘Actually’ or ‘absolutely’ might serve here, as in v. 1. 
With the intensive «ai comp. the readings Rom. viii. 24, ri xat 
eArifer. and tis kat dropuéver. If resurrection is absolutely a fiction, 
then baptism for the dead is an absurdity. 

Both 2. and 3. have the decisive merit of satisfying the iép 
avr@v at the end of the verse. These words would be super- 
fluous, or even inexplicable, if St Paul were speaking simply of 
ordinary Christian baptism. 


80. Another practical result of denying the possibility of 
resurrection is that it makes a great deal of the Christian life 
seem absurd, and that it destroys a very powerful motive for 
good behaviour. The hope of rewards is not the highest motive 
for virtue, but, if the reward hoped for is not an ignoble one, 
such as sensual pleasure or financial gain, to be influenced by 
the hope of rewards is not immoral. Righteousness simply for 
righteousness’ sake is not a sufficient motive for all of us at all 
times; and even to those who find it sufficient, the thought of 
reward may be a help, especially such reward as the joy of a 
good conscience in this life and the inconceivable bliss of the 
beatific vision in the next. Destroy the belief in a future life, 
and, although the joy of a good conscience would still remain, 
yet a powerful motive for good conduct, and therefore a powerful 
defence against temptation, would be lost. 


After Bamrlfovrac we must read dmép airay (NABD* EFGKP, 
Vulg. Copt. Arm, RV.) rather than tzép réy vexpdy (D> L, AV.). 


tl kal Hpets KivSuvevonev Tacav Spay; ‘Why do we also stand 
in jeopardy every hour?’ The xa’ is not intensive as in the 
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previgus question; not, ‘Why in the world do we stand in 
jeopardy?’ The xaé means that ‘we also, as well as those who 
receive baptism for the dead, are affected by the denial of this 
doctrine.’ The xat ques therefore implies that the Apostle and 
others like him are not among those who receive baptism for 
the dead. And jets must not be made more definite, as ‘we 
Apostles’ or ‘we preachers.’ It includes all those who, like St 
Paul, incur great risks for the Gospel. ‘Every hour’ is a vivid 
after-thought ; danger is never absent from such lives; Rom. 
vill. 36; 2 Cor. iv. 10-12. 


81. And the danger is neither rare nor trifling. Every day 
he goes about with his life in his hands: odstdeor assiduts 
mortibus quotidte (Calv.). Possiby he refers also to the moribund 
condition of his body, but the chief reference is to external perils 
which might any day be fatal; 2 Cor. i. 8, 93 xi. 23, ev Oavaros 
moAAdkis. What assurance is he to give them for the truth of 
this strong statement? The estimation in which (as they know) 
he holds them. ‘As surely as Iam proud of you,’ or, ‘I affirm 
it by the glorying in you which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 
It is, however, not in any earthly sphere that he has this feeling, 
but év Xpior@ “Inoot 7d Kvupiw jydv. The full titles show how 
great the security is, and the €yw perhaps implies that he regards 
his exultation over them as a valuable possession. We have 
similar asseverations 2 Cor. i. 23, il. 17, xi. 10, xil. 19. Origen 
asks whether the Apostle does not here violate the evangelical 
command, Swear not at all, and leaves the question unanswered. 
Atto remarks that the fact that the Apostle here uses an oath 
proves that an oath is not always wrong; guod ipse Dominus 
mantfestat, dum non aicit quod amplius malum est, sed a malo 
(Matt. v. 37). Ny occurs here only in the N.T., and in the LXX 
only Gen. xlii. 15, 16, vy TH dylecay Papaw: but comp. 1 Sam. 
i. 26, lil. 17; 2 Sam. ili. 35. Outside the Pauline Epistles, 
KaVXNOS, KAVXnpa, KavyaoOar are rare in the N.T.; comp. 1 Thess. 
ii. 19; Phil. ii. 16; and for the feeling without this word, Col. 
i. 4. The affectionate ddeAdot (which DE F GL, Orig. Chrys. 
omit) comes very naturally in the middle of the affectionate 
asseveration ; ‘I assure you by the brotherly pride in your faith 
with which I am possessed in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Rutherford). 


32. ci kata GvOpwrov €Onpropdxyoa év “Epeow. ‘If from merely 
human motives I fought with wild beasts at Ephesus.’ The 
exact meaning of xara dvOpwrov (iii. 3, ix. 8; Rom. iii. 5 ; Gal. 
i. I1, iii. 15) depends on the context. Here it is placed first 
with emphasis, to show that the Apostle is speaking hypo- 
thetically from the ordinary secular point of view. It is beside 
the mark to say that he ought to have had a much higher view. 
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Taking common human estimates as his standard, he would 
have asked, Is it worth the risk? Will it day? And he would 
have said, No. MHumanae vitae respectu, ita ut nobis constet 
praemium in hoc mundo (Calv.); humano auctoramento, spe vitae 
praesentis (Beng.). No doubt, eOnpiopayya, ‘I was a Oypropdxos, 
a wild-beast fighter,’ is metaphorical.*¥ St Paul was a Roman 
citizen, and could not be compelled to fight as a destiarius or 
venator in the arena, nor could he be flung as a criminal ad 
leonem. If, in spite of his citizenship, this had taken place, he 
would have mentioned the outrage and miraculous escape in 
2 Cor. xi. 23f., and St Luke would hardly have omitted it in 
Acts. He means that he was near being torn to pieces by 
infuriated men. er allegoriam bestiae intelliguntur adversariae 
potestates. Sicut in Psalmo; Ne tradas bestits confitentem tibt 
(Primasius). Heraclitus is said to have called the Ephesians 
@npia, and to have given this as a reason for not being one of 
their rulers. Pompey at Pharsalus said, ofous @ypious paxdpeba 
(Appian B.C. ii, 11). Origen characteristically remarks, éore xat 
Onpia vonra. Comp. Ps. xxii. 13, 14; Tit. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17; 
and Ignat. Rom. 5, Smyrn. 4, with Lightfoot’s notes. The uproar 
caused by Demetrius (Acts xix.) was probably later than this. 
The climax, peril (xivdvvevouer), peril of death (do6vycKw), peril 
of a horrible death (€6ypioudxyoa), is perhaps intentional. We 
have Oeoudxos (Acts v. 39), Jeouaxety (Acts xxiii. 9, TR.).T 

tl pot Td Spedos; ‘What is ¢#e profit to me?’ Where is the 
gain to compensate a man for such dreadful dangers? Ti ddedos, 
without the article (Jas. ii. 14, 16), is more colloquial; so also in 
Plato and Philo. In LXX, d¢edos occurs Job xv. 3 only. Here 
the sentence ends: it has its conditional clause in front of it. 
The next conditional clause belongs to the next sentence. 

ei vexpol odk éyetpovrat. For the sixth time we have the 
foolish dogma of the rues quoted, ‘ Dead people are not raised.’ 
If that disastrous dictum were true, they might be advising one 
another to adopt the impious conduct of the people in Jerusalem, 
Let us eat and drink, etc. (LXX of Isa. xxii. 13). S¢ Paul ts not 
stating his own view, but the common view, the inevitable moral 
result of denying a future life (Isa. lvi. 12; Eccles. ii. 24, iii. 12, 


* Ramsay (S¢ Paul, p. 230) regards it as ‘‘an interesting mixture of Greek 
and Roman ideas,” the Greek idea that the mob is a dangerous beast, and the 
Roman idea of fighting with beasts in the circus, The verb occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. or LXX. 

+ Marcus Aurelius (x. 8) says that to desire to live on under debasing con- 
ditions is like the half-devoured beast-fighters (rots AuiBpwrous Onproudyxors), 
who, in spite of their ghastly wounds, beg to be respited till the morrow, only 
to be exposed to the same teeth and claws. The question is thoroughly 
discussed by Max Krenkel, Beztrage zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der 
Briefe des Ap. Paulus, pp. 126-152. 
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v. 18, vill. 15, ix. 7; Luke xii. 19; and esp. Wisd. ii. 6-9). 
Similar passages abound in classical writers ; Hdt. ii. 78; Thuc. 
ll. 53; Eur. dé. 788f.; Hor. Od. u. iii. 13. At Trimalchio’s 
banquet (Petron. Satyr. 34), the thought of the dead makes the 
guests exclaim, 


Heu! heu! nos miseros! quam totus homuncio nil est! 
Sic erimus cuncti postquam nos auferet Orcus. 
Ergo vivamus dum licet esse bene. 


The advice is despondent rather than defiant; but in any case 
the Apostle suggests that it is shocking, and therefore the 
doctrine of annihilation, on which it is based, must be untrue. 
No Christian can accept it, but those who deny that there is 
a life after death are only too likely to accept it. Belief in a 
resurrection is a moral safeguard. See Lightfoot, Cambridge 
Sermons, pp. 123-125. St Paul has no sympathy with moral 
ideals which provide no forgiveness of sins ; and without Christ’s 
Death and Resurrection there is no forgiveness. 


33. Having quoted the natural but fatal advice which might 
be given to them, he passes on to give advice which is wholesome 
and necessary. Here we get his own view. 

ph mAavacbe. ‘Do not degin to be led astray’ (vi. 9), nolite 
seduct (Vulg.); or (better), ‘Cease to be led astray’ by such Epicurean 
principles: vi. 9; Gal. vi. 7; Jas. i. 16, where see Hort’s note. 
He perhaps wishes to intimate that some of them have been 
captivated by this specious, but immoral doctrine. The quota- 
tion that follows confirms this. 

0eipovow On xpnoTa Spidtor kaxai. ‘Evil companionships 
mar good morals,’ or ‘Bad company spoils noble characters.’ 
It is uncertain whether Menander adopted a popular proverb, or 
the saying passed from the Zais into popular use. St Paul 
may have got the saying from either source; but the form xpyora 
(for the reading xpyo6@’ has hardly any authority) points to the 
proverb rather than the play. The saying is specially true of 
the Christian life, and the friends and acquaintances of the 
Corinthian Christians were mostly heathen; vil. 12, viii. 10, 
x. 27; 2 Cor. vi. 14-16. Neither édmAda. nor 74 is found 
elsewhere in the N.T. The former combines the meanings of 
‘conversations’ and ‘societies’ or ‘ companies,’ col/oguia (Vulg.), 
commercia (Beza), LXX of Prov. vii. 21; Wisd. viii. 18. We 
cannot infer from this passage, combined with Acts xvii. 28 and 
Tit. i. 12, that St Paul was well acquainted with classical writers ; 
his quotations may have been common-places. Origen (Hom. 
xxxi. 7 Luc.) says that St Paul borrows words even from heathen 
in order to hallow them. 
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84. exvippare Sixaiws Kal ph dpoaptdvere. Aor. imperat., 
between two presents with the negative: 1 mAavdcGe 
éxvnate ... py dpapravere. ‘Once for all shake off your 
drowsiness in a right spirit, and do not degin'to sin,’ z.e. do not 
let yourselves drift into evil courses by dallying with false 
opinions ; or, ‘Get rid of your stupor with a righteous resolve, 
and cease to go wrong’ in bad company. ‘The strong metaphor, 
éxvynware, implies that they were already in a grievous case. He 
addresses them, says Chrysostom, as if they were drunk or mad. 
Hence, evigi/ate (Vulg.) is hardly strong enough. The verb is 
used in a literal sense Gen. ix. 24; 1 Sam. xxv. 37; Joeli. 5: 
cf. dvavnywow éx tis diaBdAov mayidas (2 Tim. ii. 26). Of its 
use here Beng. says; exclamatio plena majestatis apostolicae: 
nowhere else in N.T. 

It is possible that these sceptics claimed to be sober thinkers, 
and condemned the belief in a resurrection as a wild enthusiasm. 
If so, we have an explanation of the rather strange combination 
of dixaiws with exvyware. 

dyvwciav yap O€eod tives €xovow. ‘ For utter ignorance of God 
is what some (v. 12) have got.’ This is their disease, and they 
must get rid of it: for éxew in this sense see Mark iii. 10, ix. 17; 
Acts xxviii. 9. He says dyvwoiav éxyew rather than dyvoely or 
ovk eid€va Or od ywowoKev (i, 21) as being much stronger; and 
rather than yvéow ovx éxew as intimating that they not merely 
fail to possess what is good and necessary, but possess what is 
evil. Agnosticism is not so much privation and poverty, as 
positive peril. Is St Paul thinking of Wisd. xiii. 1? Maravoe 
pev yap ravres avOpwror pice, ols raphy Ocod dyvwoia. On “the 
unquestionable acquaintance of St. Paul with the Book” of 
Wisdom see Hastings, DB. iv. pp. 930f. *Ayvwola is not dyvora, 
ignorantia, the absence of knowledge, but zgxoratio, the failure or 
inability to take knowledge. These Corinthians had no power 
of appreciating God’s existence or presence, His nature or will. 
See Hort on 1 Pet. ii. 15 ; also on Jas. 11. 18. 

mpds évtpomy piv hadd. ‘It is to move you to shame (vi. 5 ; 
Ps. xxxiv. 26) that I am speaking to you in this manner.’ It was 
indeed a bitter thing for Corinthians, who prided themselves on 
their intelligence, to be told that as regards the knowledge of God 
they were more purblind than the heathen. Paulus ignorantiam 
Dei illis exprobans, omni prorsus honore eos spoliat(Calv.). Their 
inability to recognize the power and goodness of God was shown 
in their dogmatic assertion that He does not raise the dead. See 
on iv. 14 and vi. 5; also Milligan, Greek Papyri, p. 22. 


ad (& BD E P 17) is certainly to be preferred to Myw (AF GKL); 
loguor (Vulg.), deco (fg). 
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XV. 35-58. ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS; THE NATURE 
OF THE BODY OF THE RISEN. 


Again we have three subdivisions; (@) The Answers of 
Nature and of Scripture, 35-49 ; (4) Victory over Death, 50-57 ; 
(¢) Practical Result, 58. 

Plato in the Phaedo, and Cicero in the Zusculan Disputations, 
argue for a future life; but resurrection is beyond their view. 
Does St Paul confuse the resurrection of the body with the 
immortality of the soul? Only so far as those with whom he is 
arguing confused the two. According to current ideas, to deny 
the possibility of resurrection was coming very near to denying 
any real life beyond the grave. The body was commonly re- 
garded as the security for the preservation of personality. If the 
body was never to be preserved, the survival of the soul would be 
precarious or worthless. Either the finite spirit would be absorbed 
in the Infinite Spirit, or its separate existence would be shadowy, 
insipid, and joyless. St Paul shapes his argument to meet both 
classes,—those who denied the resurrection of the body, but 
allowed the survival of the soul, and those who denied both. 
Christ, in refuting the Sadducees, treated the two doctrines as so 
closely connected that to admit immortality and deny resurrection 
was illogical.* Christ argues from the Living God, as St Paul 
from the Risen Christ. The continued relation of the Living 
God to each one of the patriarchs implied the permanence of 
their personal life. The continued relation of believers to the 
Christ who has been raised in the body implies the permanence 
of their bodily life. See Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, p. 138. 

In working onwards to the triumphant conclusion, St Paul 
frequently falls into the rhythmical parallelism which distinguishes 
Hebrew poetry: see especially vv. 42 f. and 5rf. 


People ask how the body that dies and the body that ts 
ratsed can be the same. Nature itself shows that there ts 
no necessity for their being the same. The seed and the 
plant that rises from it are so far from being the same, that 
the one must die in order that the other may live. Even 
between bodies that are matertal there are endless possibilities 
of difference; and not all bodies are material. There may 


* Possibly Christ meant no more than ‘‘that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were already enjoying a life fuller and more complete than that which the 
Jews were accustomed to associate with Sheol” ; but such an answer seems 
to be hardly adequate. In 4 Maccabees, which is a philosophical Jewish 
homily, it is stated that the godly do not die, but live to God ({@ow ry Oe), 
like the Patriarchs ; vii. 19, xvi. 25. 
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be immense differences, yet real relationship, between the body 
that dies and the body that is raised. Scripture confirms 
this. 

The transformation of the material body that dies into a 
glorified body that will not die is not only possible, but 
necessary and certain; and hence the completeness of the 
victory over Death. 

With this certainty before you, be steadfast, working in 
suve hope of eternal life. 


35 But some one is sure to object, Is it possible for the dead 
to be raised? Why, with what kind of a body will they come 
back? %6The question may seem to be clever, but it is really 
very foolish, and daily experience answers it. The seed which 
you yourself sow can have no new life given to it, unless it dies: 
87and what you sow is not the body that is to be, but just a 
leafless grain; say a grain of wheat, or of any other plant. 
38 But it is God who gives it a body just as He ordained it from 
the first, and to every one of the seeds the kind of body that is 
appropriate to it. °° Even now, without taking account of resur- 
rection, flesh is not all of it the same in kind: there is flesh of 
men, and of beasts, and of birds, and of fishes,—all different. 
40 Moreover, there are bodies fitted for existence in heaven, and 
bodies fitted for existence on earth; but the beauty of the 
heavenly bodies is quite different from the beauty of the earthly. 
41 The sun has a splendour of its own ; so has the moon; and so 
have all the stars, for no two stars are the same in splendour. 
42°These differences are very great, yet we think them natural. 
There is just as much difference between the body that dies and 
the body that is raised, and the change need not seem incredible. 
Think of the body as a seed committed to the ground. 

It is sown a thing perishable, it is raised imperishable. 
43 Tt is sown in disability, it is raised in full glory. 
It is sown in powerlessness, it is raised in full vigour. 
44 It is sown an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
As surely as there exists an animal body, 
So surely there exists a spiritual one. 
45 Ves, this is the meaning of that which stands written, 
The first man Adam became a life-having soul ; 
The last Adam became a life-giving spirit. 
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46 Vet not first in time is the life-giving spirit ; 
But the animate comes first, and then the spiritual. 
47 The first man is from the dust of the earth ; 
The Second Man is from heaven. 
48 And each gives his nature to those of his race. 
As the earthy one is, such also are those who are earthy, 
And as the Heavenly One is, such also are those who are 
heavenly. 
49 So, just as we have borne the likeness of the earthy, 
We shall also bear the likeness of the Heavenly. 

50 Now this I assure you, Brothers, that flesh and blood can 
have no share in the Kingdom of God, nor yet what is perishable. 
in what is not perishable. °! And here I reveal to you a truth 
that has hitherto been kept secret respecting our future estate. 

We shall all of us—not sleep in death, 
52 But we shall all be transformed ; 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
At the last trumpet-call. 
For the trumpet will sound, 
And the dead will be raised, never again to perish, 
And we who are then alive shall be transformed. 
53 For this perishable nature of ours 
must put on what is imperishable ; 
And this mortal nature of ours 
must put on what is immortal. 
54 Now when this perishable nature 
shall have put on imperishability, 
And this mortal nature 
shall have put on immortality, 
Then indeed shall come true the word that has been written, 
Death hath been swallowed up into victory. 
55 Where, O death, is thy victory ? 
Where, O death, is thy sting? 
56 Tts sting is given to death by sin; 
Its power is given to sin by the Law. 
57 But thanks be to God who is giving us the victory 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


58So then, my dear Brothers, prove yourselves firm and un- 
moveable, abounding unceasingly in the work which the Lord 
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appoints for you, for you know that your toil cannot be in vain, 
with the Lord as your security for a blessed immortality. 


35. "AAG épet tus, Mas éyetpovtar ot vexpot ; As in Jas. ii. 18, 
the dAAd is the writer’s word, not the objector’s. ‘But (some 
one will say) how are the dead raised?’ is probably wrong. 
Compare ’Epets pos obv and épeis ody (Rom. ix. 19, xi. 19). Where 
St Paul has some sympathy with an objection he says, té ovy 
épovpev (Rom. iv. 1, vi. 1, Vil. 7, Vill. 31, ix. 14, 30): here he 
has none. The objection is still urged. Granted that historical 
testimony and natural fitness are in favour of believing that 
Christ rose again as an earnest that we shall be raised, is our 
bodily resurrection possible? Can we conceive such a thing? 
We cannot be expected to believe what is impossible and 
inconceivable. 

motw 8€ odpat. épxovra; ‘And with what kind of a body do 
they come?’ This second question is made in support of the 
first. Will it be the same body as that which died? But that 
body has perished. Or will it be quite a different body? Then 
how is that a resurrection? The €pxovrat seems to imply a rather 
crude idea of the resurrection, as if they were seen coming out 
of their graves. Yet such a conception is almost inevitable, if 
resurrection is to be pictured to the imagination (John v. 29). 
The Talmud shows that the Rabbis believed that the particles 
of the body which died would reunite at the resurrection and 
form the same body again.* So gross a conception could easily 
be held up to ridicule then, and is less credible than ever now 
that we know that the particles form several bodies in succession 
and may pass in time from one human body to another. See 
C. H. Robinson, Studies in the Resurrection, p.14. For scientific 
answers to various objections, see Stewart and Tait, Zhe Unseen 
Universe, ch. vii. 

The tts is one of the tues of vv. 12 and 34. The wds implies, 
What is the force that will raise the dead, and in what way does 
it act? The rofm owpari implies, What is the result of its action ? 
What are the nature and properties of the raised body? Chry- 
sostom asks, Why does not the Apostle appeal to the omnipotence 
of God ? and replies, Because he is dealing with people who do 
not believe, dru daioros diadéyerat. These objectors dyvwolav 
@cod éxovow and are incapable of appreciating such an appeal. 


* “Tn what shape will those live who live in Thy‘day? Will they then 
resume this form of the present, and put on these entrammeling members? 
And He answered and said to me; The earth will assuredly restore the dead, 
which it now receives in order to preserve them, making no change in their 
form, but as it has received, so will it restore them” (Apocalypse of Baruch 
xlix. 2, 3, 1. 1, 2; see Charles ad /oc.). 
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They do not apprehend even their own operations, and how can 
they understand His? * 

It is possible that épxovra: is equivalent to ‘come Jéack,’ as 
often respecting Christ's Return: comp. Matt. xxv. 19, 27; 
Luke xii. 45: but this is not necessary. How do they come on 
the scene? In what form is one to picture them? The question 
may imply that the coming cannot be a return. 


836. adpwv, od 5 omeipers k.7.A. This is the answer to the first 
question, and it is given with a severity which implies that the 
objector plumes himself on his acuteness. But he is not at all 
acute. There is strong emphasis on the ov. ‘Your own ex- 
perience might teach you, if you had the sense to comprehend 
its significance. Every time you sow, you supply the answer 
to your own objection.’ The ov is in marked antithesis to 
6 @eds in v. 38. Lx tui operis consuetudine considerare debuisti 
guod dicimus (Primasius). Only by dissolution of the material 
particles in the seed is the germ of life, which no microscope 
can detect, made to operate. The new living organism is not 
the old one reconstructed, although it has a necessary and close 
connexion with it; it is neither identical with the former, nor 
is it a new creation (John xii. 24). Dissolution and continuity 
are not incompatible; ow they are combined is a mystery 
beyond our ken, but the fact that they can be combined is 


evident, and death setting free a mysterious power of new life - 


is part of the ow. Nihil in resurrectione futurum doceo quod non 
subjectum sit omnium ocults (Calv.). Yet this dppwv (Ps. xciii. 8 ; 
Luke xi. 40; five times in 2 Cor.) thinks his objection unanswer- 
able. St Paul speaks thus zpos évrpomjyv. 


On the anarthrous nominative for the vocative see J. H. Moulton, Gr. 
p- 71. KL here read &d¢pov: so also TR. Comp. Luke xii. 20; Acts 
xiii. 10. See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 624. 


87. kat 8 omeipers «7.4. This is the answer to the second 
question, introduced by xaé. The grain, before being sown, is 
stripped of all the sheaths which protected it on the plant, as 
the human body, before burial, is stripped of its usual clothing. 
The yupvov has no reference to the soul stripped of the body, 


* Tu, inquit, qui te saprentem putas, dum per mundi sapientiam asserts, 
mortuos non posse resurgere, audi ex rebus mundi, unde tua sapientia probetur 
insapientia (Hexveius). 4 ‘ 

+ It seems clear from vv. 36, 37 combined with v. 50 that St Paul did 
not believe that at the Resurrection we shall be raised with a body 
consisting of material particles. There is a connexion between the body that 
dies and the body that is raised, but it is not a material connexion, not 
identity of ‘flesh and blood.’ See Burton, Lectures, pp. 429-431, quoted by 
Conybeare and Howson ad loc. See also Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, 


PP: 74-79- 
24 


~ 
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an idea which is quite alien to the passage. The epithet, which 
is emphatic, looks forward rather than backward: 16 odpa 16 
yernospevoy, guod futurum sit (Vulg.), quod nascetur (Calv. Beng.), 
oriturum (Beza), will be clothed with green coverings, as the 
resurrection-body (2 Cor. v. 2) with glory.* As in xiv. 10, et 
téxou. indicates an indefiniteness which is unimportant. For 
the argument there, the exact number of yévy dwvav was of no 
consequence: here the particular kind of grain is of no moment, 
—‘ wheat, if you like, or anything else.’ 


88. 6 8é Oeds. This is the important point. Neither the 
seed itself, nor the sower, provides the new body ; ‘ but it is God 
that giveth it a body exactly as He willed, and to each of 
the seeds a body of its own,’ ze. the right body, the one that 
is proper to its kind. Therefore to every buried human being 
He will give a proper resurrection-body. The use of cpa of 
vegetation reminds us that the illustration has reference to the 
human body: and xaOads 76éAncev, as in xii. 18 (not Kabws Gre, 
or Kaas BovAerat, as in xii. 11), shows that God does not deal 
with each case separately, just as He A/eases at the moment, 
but according to fixed laws, just as it p/eased Him when the 
world was created and regulated.t From the first, vegetation 
has had its laws xara yévos kal xaf’ dpoudryta (Gen. i. 11, 12), 
and great as is the variety of plants, the seed of each has a body 
of its own, in which the vital principle, to be brought into action 
by death and decay, resides. See Orr, Expositor, Nov. 1908, 
p. 436; Milligan, Greek Papyri, pp. 91, 101. 


89. ob aca odp§ i ait) odpé& ‘Not all flesh is the same 
flesh. The difference between our present body and our 
risen body may be greater than that between a seed and the 
plant which springs from it. It may be greater than that 
between men and fishes. In Gen. i. 20-27 fishes are mentioned 
before fowls, and we have an ascending scale, fishes, birds, beasts, 
man; here we have a descending one. The use of xryvav 
rather than rerparddwv (Rom. i. 23; Acts x. 12, xi. 6), and of 
arnvov (here only) rather than werewév (ibid. e¢ saepe), is for the 
sake of alliteration, of which St Paul is fond (2 Cor. vii. 4, 
Vili, ‘22, 1X. 5, X. 6, xiii. 2). 


* The future participle is rare in N.T. Nowhere else does yevnodpuevos 
occur; éoduevos in Luke xxii. 49 only. 

t+ Deissmann, Bzble Studies, p. 252, quotes similar expressions from 
private letters of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Even a heathen could teach that it is our wisdom to accept God’s will as 
expressed in the ruling of the universe ; ‘‘ Dare to look up to God and say, 
Deal with me for the future as Thou wilt; I am of the same mind as Thou 
art; Iam Thine; I refuse nothing that pleases Thee; lead me whither Thou 
wilt” (Epictetus, Dzs. ii. 16). 
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TR inserts odp& after d\Ay wév with many cursives and some versions, 
and* AV. follows: NABDEF etc. omit. AK LP omit cdpé before 
m7nveav: SBDEFG insert. D* FG correct rrnvav to the more usual 
merewav, EF KL transpose rrnvav and ly@vwv, perhaps influenced by the 
order in Gen. i. 20, and AV. follows. Already in Gen. i. 25, ii. 20 
krivos is used of beasts generally, and not merely such as are acquired 
and possessed (xkréc6a) by men; it need not be restricted to cattle, 
pecorum (Vulg.), still less to beasts of burden, jzmentoram (d). 


40. xal odpata éroupdua, kal odpata émiyera. ‘Bodies also 
celestial there are, and bodies terrestrial,’ ze. some suitable for 
existence in heaven, and some for existence on earth. We can- 
not be certain what St Paul means by odpara érovpdva. He 
can hardly be thinking of ¢he inhabitants of other planets; nor 
is it likely that the Fathers are right in making the distinction 
between érovp. and émvy. to be that between saznts and sinners. 
Throughout the passage the differences between the various 
owpara are physical, not ethical. Is he thinking of. angels, 
which may be supposed to have owmara, and are always repre- 
sented as appearing to men in the form of men?* This is 
possible, but it does not seem to fit the argument. St Paul 
is appealing to the Corinthians’ experience of nature, to the 
things which they see day by day: and they had no experience 
of angels. ‘ Heavenly bodies’ in the modern sense is more likely 
(v. 41) to be right. As there are differences on the earth, so also 
in the sky. There is a wide difference (érépa) between terrestrial 
and celestial bodies; and there is a further difference (aAAn) 
between one celestial body and another. The God who made 
these myriads of differences in one and the same universe can 
be credited with inexhaustible power. It is monstrous to 
suppose that He cannot fit a body to spirit. Therefore we 
must not place any limit to God’s power with regard either 
to the difference between our present and our future body, or 
to the relations between them. He has found a fit body for 
fish, fowl, cattle, and mortal man: why not for immortal man? 
Experience teaches that God finds a suitable body for every 
type of earthly life and every type of heavenly life. Experience 
cannot teach that there is a type of life for which no suitable 
body can be found. Phil. iii. 21. 


41. dothp yap dotépos «7.A. ‘I say “stars” and not “a 
star,” for star differs from star in glory’; the differences in 
light and lustre are endless. It is legitimate to apply these 


* It is not likely that he is thinking of sun, moon, and stars as the bodies 
of angels : comp. Enoch xviii. 13, 14 ; Jubilees ii. 2, 3. ‘Body’ here does 
not mean an organism, but what is perceptible, ‘‘a permanent possibility of 
sensation.” Miiller (Ovcentalische Literaturzeitung, June 1900, Art. ‘Zum 
Sirachproblem ’) suggests that St Paul is here quoting from the Hebrew Sirach. 


~ 
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differences in the heavenly bodies to possible differences in the 
glories of the risen saints, and it is not impossible that the 
Apostle had this thought in his mind. See Tert. De Res. 
49, 52. But his main argument is that God, who made all 
these Anown differences and connexions, may have made 
differences and connexions between our present and future 
bodies which are quite beyond our comprehension. Immense 
differences there are certain to be. See some excellent remarks 
of Origen in Jerome, Letter to Pammachius against John of 
Jerusalem, 26. 


42. Hitherto the answer to the second question (roi dé 
capate épxovrar;) has been indirect: it now becomes direct. 
The risen body is incorruptible, glorious, powerful, spiritual. It 
is quite obvious that the corpse which is ‘sown’ is none of these 
things. It is in corruption before it reaches the grave; it has 
lost all rights of citizenship (driuia), and, excepting decent 
burial, all rights of humanity; it is absolutely powerless, unable 
to move a limb. The last epithet, Yvyixdv, is less appropriate 
to a corpse, but it comes in naturally enough to distinguish the 
body which is being dissolved from the body which will be 
raised. The former was by nature subject to the laws and 
conditions of physical life (wvy7), the latter will be controlled 
only by the spirit (wvedua), and this spirit will be in harmony 
with the spirit of God. In the material body the spirit has 
been limited and hampered in its action; in the future body 
it will have perfect freedom of action and consequently complete 
control, and man will at last be, what God created him to be, 
a being in which the higher self is supreme. The connexion 
between ‘spirit’ and ‘power’ is frequent in Paul (ii. 4, v. 4; 
Rom. i. 4, xv. 13, 19): cf. Luke i. 35; Acts i 8. Evidently, 
yuyxtxdy does not mean that the body is made of yWvyy, consists 
entirely of Yvyy: and wvevparixdy does not mean is made and 
consists entirely of wvetua. The adjectives mean ‘congenital 
with,’ ‘formed to be the organ of” The wWvxy, in combination 
with the physical germ, enables the latter to develop according 
to the law of the yévos* The zvedua, in combination with an 
immaterial germ, enables the latter to develop according to a 
higher law which is quite beyond our comprehension. The 
mvedua. is the power by which the vx in our present body has 
communion with God; it is also the future body’s principle of 
life. Only in this Epistle does St Paul use Wuxexds (vv. 44, 46, 
iil. 14 ; elsewhere Jas. iii. 15 and Jude 19; see Mayor on both 
passages, and Hort on Jas. iii. 15): Wvx7 is found in all groups, 
except the Pastoral Epp. In the liturgies we frequently have 
the order, Yuy7, cOpua, rvedua, perhaps suggesting that cdpa is 
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the link between the other two (/Z'S. Jan. 1901, p. 273). See 
Additional Note, pp. 380f. 


44. ci €or... €otw kai. The emphasis is on éorw in both 
clauses ; ‘If there zs a natural body (and of course you cannot 
deny that), there zs also a spiritual.’ Is it likely that the highest 
development of all is left blank?* This a priori argument 
may be confirmed by Scripture. 


45. ‘Thus also it stands written; The first man Adam 
became a life-having soul; the last Adam a life-giving spirit.’ 
The second clause is not in Gen. ii. 7, but is St Paul’s comment 
on it (Thackeray, St Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, 
p. 201). Comp. John ili. 31, v. 21, where the Evangelist may 
be combining his own reflexions with quotation. The yxy 
results from the union of the breath of life with a lifeless body. 
God’s breathing the vital principle into a lifeless human body 
shows that He gave man a soul-governed body, a body that was to 
be the organ of the yvy7. Must not the last Adam be something 
much higher than thatP St Paul says ‘the last Adam’ (Rom. 
v. 12-19) rather than ‘the second Adam,’ because here the 
point is that He is the supreme result in the ascending develop- 
ment. ‘There will be no other Head of the human race. Our 
first parent was in one sense Head of the race; its ideal 
representative was head in a different sense; and there can be 
no third Head.¢ To those who believed that the world would 
soon come to an end it was specially obvious that Christ was 
the last Adam. Even in Jesus Himself there was development 
until He decame Cworouotv, ‘able to communicate a higher form 
of life’ to the race of which He was Head: comp. John xx. 22. 
He became such at the Resurrection, and perhaps still more so 
at the Ascension. Before His death, His cdma, like ours, was 
yoxixdv. See Thackeray, pp. 40-49; Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
p. 247; Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 79; Evans ad loc. 


46. &\N od mpatov TO mveupatiKdy. This states a general 
law, not merely what took place in a particular instance: under- 
stand éor, not éyévero. ‘The spiritual’ is more comprehensive 
than ‘spiritual body.’ Adam could not be created morally 
perfect, but only capable of attaining to perfection; indeed, 
even his physical and mental powers needed development. 
Therefore the lower moral stage must precede the higher. 


* The AV. omits the ‘if’ with K L, and on the same weak authority adds 
* body’ to spiritual. There is no cGua before mvevuarixdy in the true text. 

+ Primasius points out that the first Adam and the last were alike in being 
produced without human father and without sin. Dr. E. A. Abbott thinks 
that the idea of the Messiah as ‘the Last Adam’ and ‘the Second Man’ 
comes from Ezekiel (Zhe Message of the Son of Man, p. 5}. 
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Holiness cannot be given ready made. It is the result of the 
habitual free offering of self, the constant choice of good and 
refusal of evil, and it is capable of indefinite increase. There is 
nothing final in the universe, except God. All came from Him, 
and it may be that all is tending (with whatever interruptions) 
towards Him. Man’s appointed task and privilege is to be 
ever drawing nearer to Him. 


47. & mpdtos avOpwros ex ys xoixés. ‘The first man is 
of the earth, made of dust’: érAacev 6 @eds tov dvOpwrov xovv 
dxé ris ys (Gen. ii. 7). Otherwise we might have had yyivos 
or yyyerys: Comp. yyyevods drdyovos mpwrorhdotov (Wisd. vii. 1). 
In Mark vi. rz, xots is used for kovoprds (Matt. x. 14; Luke 
ix. 5; Acts xiii. 51): comp. Rev. xviii. 19, But xots (xéw) is 
‘soil’ loosened and heaped up rather than ‘dust’: xoi«ds occurs 
nowhere else in Biblical Greek. De terra terrenus (Vulg.); 
better, e terra pulvereus (Beza). What is é« yjs is liable to 
decay, death, and dissolution ; what is é€ odpavod is imperishable. 

é€ odpavod. This refers to the Second Advent rather than 
to the Incarnation. The Apostle is answering the question, 
‘With what kind of a body do they come?’ It was é& otpavod, 
e caelo, that the Risen Lord appeared to St Paul. From the 
Ascension to the Return, Christ is é& odpavod in His relation to 
mankind. They are still ‘of earth,’ He is now ‘of heaven.’ 
See Briggs, Church Unity, pp. 282 f., for some valuable remarks 
on this passage in its bearing on eucharistic doctrine. 

The AV., with AK LP, Syrr. Arm. Goth., Chrys., inserts ‘the Lord,’ 
6 kdptos, before & ovpavod: N* BC D* EF G 17, Latt. Copt. Aeth., Tert. 
Cypr. Hil. omit. Tertullian attributes the insertion, or rather the substi- 
tution of xvpios for &vOpwiros, to Marcion: Primus zzguzt (stultdssémus 
haereticus), homo de humo terrenus, secundus dominus de caelo. Quare 
secundus, st non homo, quod et primus? Aut numguid et primus dominus, 
set secundus( Adv. Marcion.v.10). Tertullian himself gives two renderings ; 
Primus homo de terrae limo, secundus homo de caelo (De Carne Chr. 8); 
Primus homo de terra chotcus, td est limaceus, td est Adam, secundus homo 


de caelo (De Res. 49). Cyprian has de terrae limo repeatedly, and once 
e terrae limo. 


48, 49. Each race has the attributes of its Head. As acon 
sequence of this law (xai), we who once wore the likeness of 
the earthly Adam shall hereafter wear that of the glorified 
Christ. What Adam was, made of dust to be dissolved into 
dust again, such are all who share his life; and what Christ is, 
risen and eternally glorified, such will be all those who share 
His life. A body, conditioned by wvxy, derived from Adam, will 
be transformed into a body conditioned by zvetua, derived from 
Christ. See 1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. 1. 7; Phil. iii, 20, 21; 
Eph. ii. 6, 20; also Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, p. 138. 

If, with the best editors, we follow the greatly preponder- 
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ating external evidence and read popéowpev rather than Poperoper, 
‘let us wear’ or ‘let us put on for wear’ rather than ‘we shall 
wear,’ the meaning will be that the attaining to the glorified 
body depends upon our own effort: see Goudge, p. 155. “But 
not only the context and the whole tenor of the argument are 
in favour of the future, but the hortative subjunctive is here 
singularly out of place and unlooked for” (Ellicott). Perhaps 
we have here “a very early instance of itacism.” Compare 
Jas. iv. 15, where the balance of evidence is very different and 
the future is undoubtedly right. Alford thinks that here “a 
desire to turn a physical assertion into an ethical assertion” 
has corrupted the reading. 


popécopev, B 17 46 Arm. Aeth., Theodoret Ss (7d yap phopécopev 
TpPoppATLKGs, ov TapatveTiK@s elpyxer): popécwpev, SACDEFGKLP, 
Latt. Copt. Goth., Chrysostom expressly (roir’ éoriv, dpiora mpdéwpev). 


50-57. The two objections are now answered. How is 
resurrection possible after the body has been dissolved in the 
grave? Answer; The difficulty is the other way: resurrection 
would be impossible without such dissolution, for it is dissolution 
that frees the principle of new life. Then what kind of a body 
do the risen have, if the present body is not restored? Answer; 
A body similar to that of the Risen Lord, ze. a body as suitable 
to the spiritual condition of the new life as a material body is to 
the present psychical condition. 

But a further question may be raised. What will happen to 
those believers who are alive when the Lord comes? The 
radical translation from Yuyxtxdv to mvevyatixdy must take place, 
whether through death or not. Mortal must become immortal. 
God will make the victory over death in all cases complete. 


50. Todto Sé dnpt. ‘ Now this I assert’ (vii. 29). The asser- 
tion confirms v. 49 and prepares for v. 51: it introduces a funda- 
mental principle which covers and decides the case. A perishable 
nature cannot really have possession of an imperishable Kingdom. 
For the Kingdom an incorruptible body wholly controlled by 
spirit is necessary, and this ‘flesh and blood’ cannot be. By 
caps kal aipa* is meant our present mortal nature, not our evil 


* This is the usual order (Gal. i. 16 ; Matt. xvi. 17), but afua cal cdpt is 
also found (Eph. vi. 12; Heb. ii. 14). Perhaps the transitory and perishable 
character of man is specially meant ; ofrws yevea gapKos kal alwaros, 7 pe 
TereuTa, érépa 6é yevvGrat (Ecclus. xiv. 18 ; comp. xvii. 31). In nae 
xv. 4-6 an offspring that is flesh and blood is contrasted with spiritual beings 
who have immortal life. 

The two meanings of ‘inherit’ are illustrated by the two renderings 
obtinere (Novatian) and fossidere (Vulg.). See Dalman, Words, p. 125; 
Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 576. On St Paul’s idea of the Kingdom of God 
see Sanday i in /7S., July 1900, pp. 481f. ; Robertson, Bampt. Lect. ch, ii. 
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propensities, which would be odpé without afwa (Rom. viii. 12, 13). 
The expression here refers to those who are still living, whereas 
4 p0opd refers to those who have died. If living flesh cannot 
inherit, how much less dead and corrupted flesh. Our present 
bodies, whether living or dead, are absolutely unfitted for the 
Kingdom: there must be a transformation. See Briggs, Zhe 
Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 116-9; and for dp@apcia, J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. vi. 24. ‘Flesh and blood’ is treated as one 
idea and has a singular verb: comp. éws dv rapéAOy 6 odpavos Kat 
4 yn (Matt. v. 18): drov ons Kal Bpdous apavife (vi. 19). Here 
many witnesses have dvvavra, but dvvara: (8 BP) is no doubt 
correct. See J. H. Moulton, Gr p. 58, and comp. Exod. 
xix. 13. The construction is found in papyri. 


51. i800 puorfptoy byiv Aéyw. Emphatic introduction of in- 
formation of great moment. This mystery of the sudden trans- 
formation of the living has been revealed to him: comp. Rom. 
xi. 25. For pvornpuov comp. il. 1, 7, lV. I, Xiil. 2, xiv. 2: see 
Beet on ii. i. 7, pp. 60f. ‘Behold, it is a mystery that I am 
telling you: all of us will not sleep, but all of us will be changed.’ 
The desired antithesis requires that both clauses should begin 
with wdavres: hence mwdvtes o0 in the first clause, not ov zavres. 
Two things have to be stated regarding ‘all of us.’ That all of 
us will undergo death is not true; that all will undergo the great 
transformation is true. Of course St Paul does not mean that 
all will escape death, any more than zayras dé od pu idys (Num. 
Xxili. 13) means ‘Thou shalt not see any of them.’ The first 
person plural does not necessarily imply that St Paul felt con- 
fident of living till the Second Advent; but it does imply 
expectation of doing so in company with most of those whom he 
is addressing. Those who die before the Advent are regarded 
as exceptions. This expectation is more strongly expressed in 
the earlier letter to the Thessalonians (iv. 15); ets of Caves of 
mepiAeuropevor eis THY mapovotav. In the later letter (2 Cor. v. 4 f.) 
the expectation seems to be less strong. But the belief that the 
Advent is near would seem to have been constant (xvi. 22; Phil. 
iv. 5; comp. 1 Pet. iv. 7; Jas. v. 8; Barnabas 21). Evidently 
the Apostle had no idea of centuries of interval before the 
Advent. Perhaps the fact that he and all his readers did fall 
asleep before the Advent had something to do with the confusion 
of the text of this verse. Knowling, p. 309. 


The of before wdvres (A) may safely be rejected. The sév after the first 
mravres (SN AEF GKLP, Vulg. Copt.) is probably not genuine: B C* D*, 
e Arm. Aeth. omit. The other variations are more important. o¥ xo.unOn- 
ooueba, mavres dé adrdaynooueba (BE K L P and MSS. known to Jerome, 
Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Goth., Chrys.) is to be preferred to xkowunodueda, ov 
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mavtes O¢ édNaynodueba (& C FG 17 and MSS. known to Jerome, Arm.), 
and to dvacrynodueba, ob mdvres dé dd\dayhooueba (D, Latt., Hil.). See 
WE Hips ras 


52. év drdpw, év pirq dpOadhpod. Neither expression occurs 
elsewhere in N.T. or LXX: compare the classical év dxape? 
xpdévov. The marvellous change from death to life and from 
mortal to immortal will not be a long process, but instantaneous ; 
and it will be final. 

év TH éoxdty odAmyy. For this idea see 1 Thess. iv. 16; 
Matt. xxiv. 31; Rev. vill. 2, where see Swete; 2 Esdr. vi. 23. 
We need not suppose that St Paul believed that an actual 
trumpet would awaken and summon the dead. The language is 
symbolical in accordance with the apocalyptic ideas of the time. 
The point is that the resurrection of the dead and the trans- 
formation of the living will be simultaneous, as of two companies 
obeying the same signal. Here the Apostle classes himself and 
most of his hearers very distinctly among the living at the time 
of the Advent. ‘We, who shall not have put off the body, shall 
be changed, not by putting it off, but by putting on over it the 
immortal that shall absorb the mortal” (Evans).* 


D* EF G have pory for perp, and ADEFGP have dvacricovrat for 
éyepOjcovrat. ocadmice is a late form for cadmlyée, and the nom. is not 
the trumpet, but the trumpeter, 6 cadmvyxryjs. Later Jewish speculation 
makes God sound a trumpet seven times at the end of the world to raise 
the dead. See Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, p. 82. 


53. Set yap 1d pbaprov todto évBicac8a. The det looks back 
to the principle stated in v. 50: 76 ¢Oaprév is more compre- 
hensive than 7o @vyrdv, but the two terms are meant to be 
synonymous and to refer to the living rather than the dead. By 
rovro the Apostle’s own body is specially indicated (Acts xx. 34) ; 
and évévcacGa (aor. of sudden change) is a metaphor which 
implies that there is a permanent element continuing under the 
new conditions. In a very real sense it is the same being which 
is first corruptible and then incorruptible. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 4 ; 
Cicero (Zusc. Disp. i. 49), supremus tlle dies non nostri extinctio- 
nem sed commutationem affert loci; Seneca (Zp. ad Lucil. 102), 
dies iste, quem tamquam extremum reformidas, aeterni natals est. 


54. The Apostle dwells on the glorious change and repeats 
the details in fall. As soon as it takes place, then, at that 
solemn moment and in this mysterious way, the prophetic utter- 
ance which stands written (Deissmann, L7b/e Studies, p. 112) will 
have its realization, and “the farthest-reaching of all O.T. pro- 
phecies ” (Dillmann) will become an accomplished fact (yevjoerat). 


* At the time when Philippians was written, the Apostle still believed 6 
Kuptos éyyus (iv. 5), and perhaps he always did believe this. 
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In Isa. xxv. 8 it is said that God will swallow up death—the 
death which came by the hand of the Assyrian.* In the 
Prophet’s vision the deliverance from death is limited by the 
necessities of his own age. The Apostle’s view is much wider. 
He knows that all death will be swallowed up now that Christ 
has conquered death by rising again. The doom pronounced 
upon Adam (Gen. iii. 19) is removed; and the result (eis) is 
victory, absolute and everlasting triumph. Death is annihilated, 
and God is all in all. This thought makes the Apostle burst 
out into a song of triumph of death which is a free adaptation of 
another prophetic utterance. With the constr. compare z. 29. 


It is not certain that 7d POaprov 7. évd. dd. Kal is part of the true text. 
ABDEKLP, Syrr., Chrys. support the reading; x*C*IM, Vulg. 
Copt. Aeth. Goth. Arm. omit. Accidental omission is possible. Deliberate 
insertion in conformity with the preceding v. is also possible. The balance 
seems to be in favour of retaining the words ; and the rhythmical solemnity 
of the passage seems to require them. 

In LXX, els vikos=‘for ever’ (2 Sam. ii. 26; Job xxxvi. 7; Amos 
i, II, viii. 7; etc.). Tertullian read ve?kos: he renders 27 contentzonem or 
im contentzone (De res. carn. 51, 54). So also Cyprian (7Zes¢. iii. 58). 


55. wo cou, Odvate, 73 vixos; ‘Where is that victory of yours,’ 
hitherto so universal and so feared? It is annihilated (i. 20; 
Rom. iii. 27). The fear that hath punishment (1 John iv. 18) 
has vanished, and the transition out of death into life (John 
v. 24; 1 John iii, 14) has taken place. By xévtpov death is 
represented as a venomous creature, a scorpion or a hornet, 
which is rendered harmless, when it is deprived of its sting. 
The serpent has lost its poison-fang. The word is used of a 
‘goad’ (Acts xxvi. 14; Prov. xxvi. 3); of the ‘sting’ of a bee 
(4 Macc. xiv. 19); of the ‘sting’ of the infernal locusts (Rev. 
ix. IO). 


In Hos. xiii. 14, the Heb. and the LXX differ, and the differences have 
affected the text here, scribes having been influenced by one or the other. 
The vtkos clause should precede the xévrpov clause (§ BCIM 17, Vulg. 
Copt.), and @dvare is right in both clauses (§ BC DEF GI, Latt. Copt.) 
rather than @dy (K LMP, Syrr. Arm. Goth. Aeth.). St Paul never uses 
@éns, perhaps because the word might have erroneous associations for Greek 
readers. The AV. has ‘sting’ before ‘victory,’ and ‘ grave’ for ‘ death’ in 
the ‘victory’ clause. 


56. The thought of death deprived of its sting suggests the 
thoughts of sin and of the law; for it was by sin that death 
acquired power over man, and it is because there is a law to be 
transgressed that sin is possible (Rom. v. 13; vii. 7). Where 
there is no law, there may be faults, but there can be no rebellion, 

* Theodotion has the same wording as St Paul, xarerd0n 6 Ody. els v. 


Aquila, karamovtice: rov Ody. els v. LXX, the unintelligible karémiev 6 Odvaros 
loxvous. 
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no conscious defiance of what authority has prescribed. But 
agairist law there may be rebellion, and rebellion merits death. 
Christ by His obedience had law on His side and conquered 
death, because death was not His due. When the Christian is 
clothed with immortality, and all that is mortal is dissolved or 
absorbed, then sin will be abolished and the restrictions of law 
will be meaningless. The verse harmonizes with the context, 
and there is no need to suspect that it is a gloss. On the 
relation of sin to death see Hort on Jas. i. 15. 


57. 73 8€ Ged xdpis. Sudden transition to thanksgiving, as in 
@ Gor. i 14> Rom), vil..26 5 ee Lim i257. 

TO SiSovte tpiv Td vixos.. Pres. partic.; ‘Who is giving us 
the victory’: it is a process which is continually going on, as 
Christians appropriate what has been won for them by Christ, 
and in His strength conquer sin; 2 Cor. xii. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 
comp. Rom. viii. 37.* Quite naturally, St Paul retains the rarer 
form vices, which has already been used (vv. 54, 55). In LXX, 
vixos is nearly as common as viky (1 John v. 4). 


58. Practical result of this great assurance. They must get 
rid of the unsettled and unfruitful state of mind caused by 
habitual scepticism, and must learn to be firmly seated, so as to 
be able to resist the false teaching and other hostile forces that 
would carry them away (Col. i. 23). Let there be less specula- 
tion and more work. See Thorburn, Zhe Resurrection Narratives, 
pp. 183 f., on modern speculations. 

“Qate. See on xiv. 39. Compare especially Phil. iv. 1, where, 
as here, the Apostle adds dyamnroi to ddeAgoi: he rarely uses 
both words, but either dyamnrot (x. 14) or ddeAdot (iii. 1; iv. 6, 
etc.). Here he desires to assure them that, in spite of the severe 
language which he has sometimes employed, there is no diminu- 
tion in his affection: comp. iv. 14. ost multas correctiones, non 
solum fratres, sed et dilectos appellat, ut saltem hoc remedto sublevati 
ad pristinam fidem reverterentur (Atto). 

Spaior yiveobe. Not, ‘continue to be,’ but, ‘become, prove 
yourselves to be’ (x. 32, xi. 1). They have still much to learn ; 
they are not yet stable either in belief or behaviour (vz. 2, 33). 
They need to be r9 miota TeGepedAtwpévor in order to become 
éSpaio. tH wiore. (Ign. Hphes. 10): comp. Polycarp Phil. to, 
where this is quoted. He is speaking s cadevoyévors. He says 
épetaxivyntot, ‘unmoveable’ (here only), not dxivyro., ‘unmoved’ : 
they must not allow themselves to be loosed from their moorings ; 
comp. Arist. £th. Nic. u. iv. 3. 

mepiscevovtes ev TH Epyw Tod Kupiou mdvtote. Every word tells. 
In the abundance of results they may be equal to Apostles 


* D and Chrys. have dévrt, Vulg. gud dedit, which spoils the sense. 
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(v. 10); but it must be in work, not in disputation ; and in the 
Lord’s work, which He always has ready for each one of His 
servants to do; and there must be no relaxing of effort, no 
shirking. This involves xdzos, wearisome toil. But what of that, 
with the full knowledge which they possess of what the conditions 
are? Ti déyes; wddw Koos; "AAAA orepdvous Exwv, Kal trép TOV 
ovpavav (Chrys.). 

6 xdmos Spav ob eotw Kevds év Kupiv. This may mean either 
that the effort of doing the work of the Lord abundantly is no 
idle pastime, or that it is not fruitless, but is sure to have blessed 
results here and hereafter; vv. 10 and 14 favour the latter. If 
there were no Resurrection, their labour would be fruitless ; but 
in such conditions as have been established, in such an atmo- 
sphere as that in which they work, viz. év Kvupiw, that is im- 
possible. We need not confine év Kupiw to xevés, still less to 
xorros, from which it is too far removed; it probably belongs to 
the whole sentence. The Apostle goes on to give them an 
illustration of doing God’s work. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XV. 42-44. 


A considerable number of scholars, and among them J. H. 
Bernard, R. H. Charles, G. G. Findlay, and W. Milligan, contend 
that omeiperas in vv. 42-44 cannot refer to the ‘sowing’ of the 
corpse in the ground. No such use of ovedpew, it is said, has 
been produced. Moreover, the analogy about the difference 
between the seed sown and the plant that rises from it shows 
that St Paul cannot mean burial when he speaks of ‘sowing.’ 
His argument is that the seed is ~o¢ dead when it is sown, but 
that it must die before it is quickened. In the animal world, 
death precedes burial; but, in vegetation, the burial of the seed 
precedes death, the death that is necessary for the new life. The 
same holds good of John xii. 24, where recov eis tiv yhv is used 
for being sown, and the ‘falling into the earth’ precedes the 
dying. In human existence, what precedes the death that 
prepares the way for resurrection is life in this world, and this is 
what is meant by o7meiperar.* The vital germ is placed in 


* Calvin points out this interpretation as a possible alternative; aut sz 
mavis, tllam similitudinem retinens praesentis vitae tempus metaphorice 
sationt comparat. The original meaning of severe is ‘to bring forth’; “on 
temere nec fortutto sati et create sumus (Cic. Tusc. 1. xlix. 118). He speaks 
of a maturitatem serendi generis humant; quod sparsum in terras atgue 
Satum, divino auctum sit animorum munere (De Leg. 1. ix. 24). 
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material surroundings, like seed in soil, and continues in them 
until death sets the vitality free to begin a new career under far 
more glorious conditions. With this interpretation the contra- 
diction involved in calling a corpse a cpa Wuxexdy is avoided ; 
and the sudden intrusion of the thought of burial, which occurs 
nowhere in the argument from v. 12 onwards, is avoided also. 

It is possible that this is correct; nevertheless, the marked 
inclusion of Christ’s burial (kat dru érdy) in the very brief Creed 
given in vy. 3, 4, gives considerable support to the common 
interpretation. Moreover, sowing is a very natural figure to use 
respecting the dead body of one who is to rise again. 


XVI. PRACTICAL AND PERSONAL: THE CONCLUSION. 


The Epistle now rapidly draws to an end with a number of 
brief directions, communications, salutations, exhortations, and 
good wishes. It will suffice to make six subdivisions; (2) The 
Collection for the Poor at Jerusalem, 1-4; (4) St Paul’s intended 
Visit to Corinth, 5-9; (¢) Timothy and Apollos commended, 
10-12; (d) Exhortation interjected, 13, 143; (e) Directions 
respecting Stephanas and others, 15-18; (/) Concluding 
Salutations, Warning, and Benediction, 19-24. 


1-4. Here, as at xv. 49, the Apostle suddenly descends from 
very lofty heights to matters of ordinary experience. It is as if 
he had suddenly checked himself in his triumphant rhapsody 
with the thought that ‘the work of the Lord’ in this life must be 
attended to. There is still much labour to be undertaken by 
those who still remain alive waiting for the final victory, and he 
must return to business. 

St Paul had the collection of money for the poorer members 
of the Church in Jerusalem very much at heart, as is seen from 
this passage and 2 Cor. viil., ix., with which should be compared 
Rom. xv. 26, Gal. ii. 10, and Acts xxiv. 17. In “the ablest and 
most convincing section of Paley’s Horae Paulinae” (ii. 1) it is 
shown how these four passages, while having each their distinctive 
features, “fit and dovetail into one another and thus imply that 
all are historical.” We thus have “singular evidence of the 
genuineness” of the documents which contain these different but 
thoroughly consistent accounts. See Sanday and Headlam 
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(p. 413), and Jowett (p. 419), on Rom. xv. 29; also the Camb. 
Grk. Test. on 2 Cor. viii. and ix. The directions given here are 
so brief that we may suppose that the Corinthians already knew 
a good deal about the matter, possibly from Titus, who may 
have been in Corinth before this. Moreover, Titus may have 
been the bearer of this letter, and in that case would be able to 
tell them in detail what the Apostle desired them to do. We 
know that Titus did organize the collection at Corinth. In 
2 Cor. ix. 1, St Paul says that ‘it is superfluous for him to write’ 
on the subject. Nevertheless, in his intense anxiety about the 
fund, he says a great deal more than he says here, supporting 
the appeal with strong arguments. 

His anxiety about the collection is very intelligible. The 
distress at Jerusalem was great and constant. Jews often made 
collections for impoverished Jews; Christians must do at least 
as much. It was specially to be wished that Gentile Christians 
should help Jewish Christians, and thus promote better feeling 
between the two bodies. Still more was it to be wished that 
Christians at Corinth, where the Apostle’s work was regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by the Jewish party, should send 
liberal help to Christians at Jerusalem, where the suspicion and 
dislike originated. This would prove two things; (1) that his 
Apostolic authority was effectual in a Gentile Church, and (2) 
that he had loyal affection for the Church at Jerusalem. 

Augustine suggests that the poverty at Jerusalem was the 
result of the community of goods (Acts iv. 32), a view that is 
still held, and is probably part of the explanation: communism 
without careful organization of labour is sure to end in disaster. 
But there were other causes. Jerusalem had a pauperized 
population, dependent on the periodical influx of visitors. The 
Jewish world, from Cicero’s time at least, supported the poor of 
Jerusalem by occasional subventions. As the Christian Jews 
came to be regarded as a distinct body, they would lose their 
share in these doles; and the ‘communism’ of Acts iv. 32 was 
but a temporary remedy. Most of the converts were, therefore, 
poor at the outset. They were probably ‘boycotted’ and other- 
wise persecuted by the unconverted Jews (1 Thess. ii. 14; Jas. ii. 6, 
v. 1-6), and their position would be similar to that of Hindoo 
Christians excluded from their caste, or Protestants in the West 
of Ireland. And the belief that ‘the Lord was at hand’ (z, 22) 
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may have checked industry at Jerusalem, as it did at Thessalonica 
(2 Thess. iii. 10; Didache xii.). See Knowling on Acts xx. 4, 
p. 422; Beet on 2 Cor. viii. 15, pp. 426f.; Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, pp. 39f., 173; Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 287 f.; Rendall, Zxpositor, Nov. 1893, p. 321. 


1. Mepi 8€ tis Aoyias. The abrupt transition leads us to 
suppose that the Corinthians had asked about the matter: comp. 
Vil. I, Vill. 1, xii. rt. At any rate the sudden introduction of this 
topic implies that they were already acquainted with it; comp. 
the sudden transition to Apollos inv. 12. St Paul uses seven 
words in speaking of this collection ; Aoyia (v. 1); xdpis (v. 33 
2 Cor. viii. 4); xowwvia (2 Cor. vill. 4, ix. 13; Rom. xv. 26); 
diaxovia (2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, 12, 13); ddpdrys (2 Cor. viii. 20); 
eddoyia (2 Cor. ix. 5); Aevroupyia (2 Cor. ix. 12); to which may 
be added éAenmoovva: (Acts xxiv. 17, in the report of his speech 
before Felix) and zpoodopai (zdzd.). The classical word ovAdoyy 
is not found in N.T.; in LXX, only of David’s scrip (1 Sam. 
xvii. 40). It used to be supposed that Aoyia or Aoye/a was found 
only here and in ecclesiastical writers (Ellicott ad /oc., Suicer, ii, 
p. 247); and Edwards thought that St Paul had coined the 
word. Deissmann (Lvb/e Studies, pp. 142 f.) shows that it was 
“used in Egypt from the 2nd cent. B.c. at the latest,” and gives 
various examples from papyri: in one, Aoyeéa is associated with 
Aetovpyia. He thinks that in 2 Cor. ix. 5 the first etdAoyiay may 
be a corruption of Aoyefav. See also Light, pp. 104, 366. 

eig tods dyious. He does not mean that the Christians at 
Jerusalem were in a special sense ‘holy’; he indicates why the 
Corinthians ought to give. Those in need are their fellow- 
Christians (i. 2; 2 Cor. 1. 1): ste mavult dicere quam ‘pauperes’ ; 
id facit ad impetrandum (Beng.). He perhaps also indicates 
that those in need were the source and original headquarters of 
the Corinthians’ Christianity (Rom. xv. 27). Although he does 
not say so, we might suppose from this passage that all the 
Jerusalem Christians were poverty-stricken. Rom. xv. 26 shows 
that this was not so: it was «eis robs rrwxods TOV dyiwy Tov év "Tep, 
that the xowwvia was to be made. With this use of eis ¢ acc. for 
the dat. commodi comp. 2 Cor. viil. 4, ix. I, 13: it is found in 
LXX, and is probably not a Hebraism but an Alexandrian idiom. 
It is found in papyri; Deissmann, pp. 117 f. 

donep Siéraéa tats éxkd. t. F. ‘Just as I made arrangements 
for the Churches of Galatia.’ There is a tone of authority in the 
verb; as Chrysostom remarks, ‘“‘He did not say, ‘I exhorted 
and advised,’ but, ‘I made arrangements,’ as being more absolute ; 
and he does not cite the case of one city, but of a whole nation.” 
And the compound verb indicates that detaz/ed directions had 
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been given to the Galatians,—possibly by St Paul in person. 
What follows is no doubt a summary of these directions, to be 
enlarged by Titus. ‘The Churches of Galatia’ are mentioned 
to show the Corinthians that they are not the only Gentiles who 
are asked to contribute to the support of Jewish Christians, 
and also to move them to imitate such good examples. Ga/at- 
arum exemplum Corinthiis, Corinthiorum exemplum Macedonibus 
(2 Cor. ix. 2), Corinthiorum et Macedonum Romanis (Rom. xv. 
26) proponit (Beng.). 

odtws Kal Sets mowjoate. ‘So also do you act.’ He writes 
with confidence: he has only to give directions, and they are 
sure to be followed. ‘There is none of the anxious pleading of 
2 Cor. viii, ix. And it was perhaps this apparent peremptoriness 
which his opponents used as an argument against him. See 
G. H. Rendall, p. 107. We may infer from this that the plan 
adopted in Galatia had not proved unsuccessful. The @omep... 
ovrws implies that the details of that plan are to be exactly 
followed, and tets is emphatic (Gal. ii. 10). We need not 
infer from Gal. vi. 6, 7, that the appeal to the Galatians had 
failed; the Apostle is writing there respecting the support of 
teachers in Galatia, not of the poor at Jerusalem. 


2. kata play oaBBdrov. ‘On every first day of the week.’ 
The expression is Hebraistic; Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1; John 
xx. I, 19; Acts xx. 7. For the sing. od@Parov =‘ week,’ Luke 
xviii. 12; [Mark xvi. 9]. This is our earliest evidence respecting 
the early consecration of the first day of the week by the 
Apostolic Church. Apparently, the name ‘ Lord’s Day’ was not 
yet in use, and the first day of the week is never called ‘the 
sabbath’ in Scripture. If it was right to do good on the Jewish 
sabbath (Matt. xii, 12; Mark ii. 4), how much more on the 
Lord’s Day? kat yap 7 tuépa txavy nv ayayeiv cis éXhenpoovvyy, 
for it reminded them of the untold blessings which they had 
received (Chrys.). Hastings, DZ. iii. p. 140; D. Chr. Ant. ii. 
p. 2031; Knowling, Zest. of St Paul to Christ, pp. 281 f. 

éxaotos Gpay. It is assumed that every one, however poor, 
will give something ; but the giving is to be neither compulsory 
nor oppressive. Some of them would be slaves. 

map é€aut@ TWéTw Onoaupitwr. This cannot mean, ‘Let 
him assign a certain sum as he is disposed, and put it into the 
Church treasury.’ It is improbable that at that time there was 
any Church treasury, and not until much later was money 
collected during public worship. Each is to lay by something 
weekly ‘in his own house, forming a little hoard, which will 
become a heavenly treasure’ (Matt. vi. 19-21; Luke xii. 21). 
Chrysostom says that the accumulation was to be made in private, 
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becayse the additions might be so small that the donor would 
be ashamed to make them in the congregation. The Apostle 
virtually says, ‘Become a guardian of holy possessions, a self- 
elected steward of the poor’—yevod pvAag xpnpdtov tepav, aito- 
XeipoTovyTos oikovopos TevATwV.* 

6 tu dv edod@tar. ‘Whatsoever he may prosper in,’ ‘ whatever 
success he may have,’ ‘whereinsoever he is prospered by God’ ; 
guod pro Det benignitate licuerit (Beza). The idea of a prosperous 
journey (60és)has dropped out of the word. The verb is frequent 
in this more general sense in LXX, especially in Chronicles, 
Daniel, and Tobit: comp. the Testaments, Judah i. 6; Gad. vii. 
1. It is not certain what tense evodwrat is. WH. (ii. App. p. 
172) decide for the perfect; either edddwra, perf. indic., or 
evoddrar, a very rare perf. mid. subjunctive. J. H. Moulton 
(Gr. 1. p. 54) follows Blass and Findlay in deciding for the pres. 
subj., which seems to be more probable. In any case, the 
meaning is that the amount is to be fixed by the giver in pro- 
portion to his weekly gains; and there is no dictation as to the 
right proportion, whether a tenth, or more, or less. A tenth is 
little for some, impossible for others; but week by week each 
would see how much or how little he had got, and would act 
accordingly. 

iva ph Stav @XOw téte Aoylor yivwvtar. ‘So that, whenever 
I come, collections may not be going on then.’ + Each will have 
his contribution ready, instead of having to decide at the 
last moment how much he ought to give, and how the money 
is to be found. St Paul does not wish to go round begging, 
when he comes; he will have other things to do. Moreover, he 
does not wish to put pressure upon them by asking in person 
(2 Cor. ix. 7): he desires to leave them quite free. The rére is 
emphatic; ‘then’ would be the worst possible time. 


oaBBdrwy (K LM) is an obvious correction of the less usual caBBdrov 
(ABCDEFGIP): N%* has caBBarw. For dv, BI M have édv. evoddra 
(§*B DEF GL P) is to be preferred to evodw0y (ACI KM). Vulg. has 
guod ei bene placuerzt, which seems to imply a reading 6 71 éav evdoxy, and 
Latin translations of Chrys. have guod szbz videatur or videbttur. srav 
evodGrat is pure conjecture. 





* Calvin remarks that Christians, who know that they have God for their 
debtor, ought to feel the blessedness of giving, when even a heathen poet 
(Mart. v. 42) could write, Quas dederzs solas semper habebis opes: and 
Primasius says that by giving a little at a time they will not feel oppressed, 
and so can be the cheerful givers who are beloved by God. Compare xal 
ouvyyayov dpytpuy Kaba éxdorov ndvvaro H xelp (Bar. i. 6). ; 

+ It illustrates the caprice of the AV. that in v. 1 Aoyla is rendered 
‘collection,’ and in v. 2 ‘gathering.’ Tyndale and the Genevan have 
‘gathering’ in both places, while the Rhemish has ‘collection’ in both. 
Contrast the 87ay in 2, 3, 5 with the édy in Io. 


25 
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3. dtav 8é€ mapayévwnar «.t.A. ‘But whenever I arrive, 
whomsoever ye may approve, these with letters (commendatory) 
will I send to take your bounty to Jerusalem.’ He is represented 
as using the same verb respecting this subject in his speech 
before Felix (Acts xxiv. 17); éAenpootvas romjowy eis TO vos pov 
mapeyevouynv. AV., RV., and various modern scholars take dv 
émicroAGv with Soxydonre, in which case the letters are written by 
the Corinthians as credentials for the delegates to be sent to 
Jerusalem with the money: so also Arm., Calv., Beza. But it is 
more natural to take the words with wéuyw, in front of which 
they are placed in emphatic contrast to ody éuot which is similarly 
placed before zopedcovrar. He will either write letters with 
which to send the delegates (2 Cor. iii. 1; Acts ix. 2), or he will 
take the delegates with himself. The delegates were not to be 
sent off until the Apostle arrived at Corinth. What need, there- 
fore, for the Corinthians to write letters? Syr., Copt., Aeth., 
Chrys., Tisch., Treg., and others take du’ éz. with weno. ‘ Letters’ 
is probably a true plural, not the “plural of category.” The 
Apostle would write to more than one person at Jerusalem.* 

In N.T., doxipagev often implies that what has been tested 
(iil. 13) has stood the test and been approved (xi. 28; Rom. i. 
28, ll. 18; 1 Thess. ii. 4, where see Milligan), as here. Just as 
St Paul does not dictate what proportion of their gains they 
ought to give, so he does not select the bearers of the fund, still 
less claim to have charge of it himself. In no case will he do that, 
to avoid all suspicion of enriching himself out of it. Those who 
find the money are to entrust it to persons tested and approved 
by themselves, and these persons are to have letters from the 
Apostle as credentials, unless he goes himself. The two aorists, 
rapayévopor and doxiudonre, indicate that his arrival and the 
selection of the delegates are regarded as contemporaneous. f 

Very often dzrofépev does not mean ‘carry away’ so much 
as ‘take ome, ‘bring ¢o its destination, and in some cases 
‘bring dack.’ It was not the removal of the money from Corinth, 
but its being conveyed to Jerusalem, that was the important 
point: comp. Luke xvi. 22. And he speaks of it as their 
‘gracious gift,’ rv xapw tuav (2 Cor. viii. 4-7, 19), deneficentiam 
vestram (Beza), because he would regard it as free bounty, like 
the graciousness of God. 


* In Galatians, St Paul uses the later Graecized political form ’Iepood\uya 
of the actual city (i. 17, 18, ii. 1), and the ancient theocratic Hebrew form 
"Tepovoahyp of the typical city (iv. 25, 26; comp. Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12; 
xxl. 2, 10). But here and Rom. xv. 19, 25, 26, 31 he uses Iepovoadiw. of 
the actual city, ‘‘lovingly and reverently,” as of the mother Church and the 
home of suffering saints. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 316. 

= Papyri seem to show that ods édv doxyudonre was a phrase in common 
use. On commendatory letters see Deissmann, Light, p. 158. 
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4. édv dé dgvov 4 q Tod Kaye wopeveoSar. ‘But if it be fit that 
I also should go.’ The dgov is purposely put without a sub- 
stantive, and ropeveo$a is used in its common sense of going ona 
mission, going with a purpose, with a work to be done: see West- 
cott on John vil. 33. ‘If the amount collected makes it worth 
while for me also to go on this business’ is another possible mean- 
ing. He could not abandon other work in order to present a 
paltry sum ; and an Apostle could not take the lead in so unworthy 
a mission. It would look like approving niggardliness. There is 
no pride of office here, but proper respect for himself and them. 
It is with consciousness of his authority that he says, ‘they shall 
go with me,’ not ‘I will go with them.’ 

Were the Corinthians niggardly, or at least somewhat backward 
in giving? One is inclined to think so by the doubt expressed 
here: see also ix. 11, 123 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9, xii. 13. No Corinthian 
delegates are mentioned Acts xx. 4. That might mean that the 
Corinthians sent their contribution independently. But it might 
mean that they were not represented because their contribution 
was so small. St Paul twice went to Jerusalem with money for 
the poor (Acts xi. 29, 30, xxiv. 17). It was perhaps because he 
was known to have charge of such funds that he was expected 
by Felix to pay for his release (xxiv. 26). 


5-9. He gives further information about the proposed (z. 3) 
visit to Corinth. He will come, but he must postpone his visit 
for the present. This postponement will be compensated by the 
increased length of his visit, when he does come; and they will 
be able to help him for his next journey. He cannot, however, 
leave Ephesus just yet, for there is great opportunity for 
good work, and his presence there is necessary. This will give 
them all the more time for laying money by for the Jerusalem 


poor. 


5. Stay M. 81é\Ow, M. yap Srépxopar. ‘Whenever I shall have 
journeyed through Macedonia, for I intend journeying through 
Mo. In Acts (xi. 6, xiv. 24, xv..3, 41, XVills 23, xix, 1,21, XX. 2), 
dvépxopar seems to be almost a technical term for a missionary 
tour or evangelistic journey, the district traversed being in the 
accusative without a preposition : Ramsay, S¢ Paul, pp. 72, 3843 
Knowling on Acts xiii. 6. In contrast to this tour through 
Macedonia he intends making a long stay (zapayev@) at Corinth. 

The erroneous note at the end of this Epistle, “ written from 
Philippi,” i is based on a misunderstanding of duépyouar: as if it 
meant ‘I am at the present moment passing through M..,’ instead 
of ‘M. I pass through,’ ze. ‘such is my intention; I make no 
long stay anywhere.’ It is clear from w 8 that he writes from 
Ephesus. 
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6. mpds Spas S€ tuxdv wapapevd. ‘ But with you (first, in 
emphatic contrast to Macedonia) perchance I shall stay or even 
winter.’ With zpos tuas comp. Gal. i. 18 ; Matt. xiii. 56; and see 
Westcott on John i. 1 and tr John i. 2. The ™pos implies more 
than jerd or ov, and means ‘in active intercourse with you.’ 
The acc. abs. tvxév is not found elsewhere in Biblical Greek, but 
it occurs in Plato and Xenophon: * comp. the colloquial “happen 
I shall come.” In xiv. 10, ef t¥xor. His remaining at Corinth 
through the winter might be necessary, because navigation then 
would be perilous or “impossible. After 14th Sept. navigation 
was considered dangerous; after 11th Nov. it ceased till 5th 
March: see Blass on Acts xxvii. 9; Ramsay, St Paul, p. 322; 
and Zahn, Jutroduction to N.T., i. p. 319. Orelli on Hor. Od. t. 
iv. 2 quotes Vegetius, De re mil. v. 9, ex die ttt. Id. Novembr. 
usque in diem vi. ld. Mart. maria claudt, 

iva Spets pe mpowényyte «t.A. ‘In order that vow may be 
the people to set me forward on my journey, whithersoever I 
may go.’ He would rather have his ‘send-off’ from them. For 
this, mpovéurew is the usual verb (2 Cor. i. 16; Rom. xv. 24; 
Acts xv. 3, etc.). He is not asking for money or provisions ; 
the verb does not necessarily mean more than good wishes and 
prayers. The last clause is purposely indefinite (ob éay 7.). He 
may go to Jerusalem, but that depends upon various circum- 
stances. With od for of comp. Luke x. 1, xxiv. 28; it is freq. in 
late Greek (Gen. xx. 13, xxviil. 15; etc.). 


WH., following BM 67, prefer KaramerO to mapanevd (NACDE 
FGIP). There would be temptation to make the verb similar to wapa- 
xetudow, all the more so as wapauévew is more common (Phil. i. 25 ; 


Heb. vii. 23; Jas. i. 25) than carauévew (Acts i. 13). Nevertheless the 
balance for rapayev@ is considerable. 


7. ob} G€Xw ydp Spas dpt. év mapddm iSetv. ‘For I do not 
care in your case to get a sight (aor.) just in passing.’ t For 
the third time in two verses mpds duds, duets, duds), he lays an 
affectionate emphasis on the pronoun. In the case of such 
friends as they are, a mere passing visit would be very unsatisfying ; 
all the more so, because there is much to be arranged at Corinth 
(xi. 34). There is no emphasis on dptu, as if he meant, ‘I paid 
a passing visit to you once, and. it was so painful that I do not 
mean to repeat the experiment now.’ The dor: fits in well with 
the hypothesis of a previous short visit (2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1), 

* It has been found in a letter written on a leaden tablet from Athens 
about B.c. 400 (Deissmann, Wew Light on the N.T., p. 56). 

+ With this use of rdpodos compare I Sam. xii, > HAVe wdpodos rE avdpl 
Te m)ovolw, ‘there came a v7sz¢ to the rich man’ ; and Wisd. ii. 5, where life 
is called cxiaés wdpodos, the * passing of, a shadow.’ In Gen. xxxviii. 14, & 


mapédm seems to mean ‘on a by-way’ or ‘by the wayside’ (see Skinner 
ad loc.) The word occurs now here else in N.T, 
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but it does not imply it: it need not be much stronger than 
‘just’ But he is thinking less of their need of him to keep them 
in order (xam et medicus 1bi moram habet ubi plures aegrotanty, 
than of his need of them to satisfy his yearning. Lightfoot, 
who contends for the previous short visit, says that this passage 
cannot be used as evidence for it (Biblical Essays, p. 275, note). 

xpévov twa. Emphatic: ‘For I am hoping to stay on in 
intercourse with you for some little time.’ He is looking forward 
to living among them. He does not say ‘to stay on at Corinth’: 
it is the people, not the place, that he cares about. Excepting 
i, 2, he never mentions Corinth, and then only as their home. 

édv & Kupios émtpépy. It is of no importance whether 
this means God or Christ. But there may be point in the 
change from OeAjon (iv. 19), ‘If the Lord wi//s me to do this 
painful thing,’ to émitpé{y, ‘If He allows me this pleasure’ 
(Heb. vi. 3). This, however, cannot be pressed: Jas. iv. 15; 
Acts xviii. 21. St Paul’s own practice shows that it is not 
necessary always to express this condition when announcing 
one’s plans (v. 5; Rom. xv. 28; Acts xix. 21). Ben Sira is 
said to have ruled that no one ought to say that he will do 
anything without first saying, “If the Lord will”; and both 
St Paul and St James may be influenced by a form of Jewish 
piety which was sure to commend itself to Christians. Mayor 
on James iv. 15 has collected various examples from Greek 
and Roman writers, but the O.T. does not supply any. Deiss- 
mann (Bible Studies, p. 252) gives several illustrations from 
papyri; and see Eur. 4%, 780-5. Hort (Romans and Ephesians, 
pp. 42 f.) points out how uncertain St Paul’s future must have 
seemed to him (Rom. i. 10). 


‘For I hope’ (RV.) is to be preferred to ‘But I trust’ (AV.): eAmlfw 
yip (RNABCDEFGIM P), A&dmigw 6é (KL): émirpéyy (NA BCIM), 
émitpéry (DEF GK). 


8. ‘But I propose to stay on at Ephesus until Pentecost.’ 
Evidently he is writing in or near Ephesus, and probably about 
Easter (v. 7, xv. 20). At that time navigation would have 
begun again, and therefore it would be possible for him to 
come. It does not much matter whether we read éipmevo 
(=7apapevd, rapaxepdow) or éripévo (= diépxXopar): in either 
case he is expressing his intention. WH. prefer émpévo, ‘I am 
staying on.’ Pentecost is probably mentioned as a rough 
indication of time, a few weeks later. He does not mean 
that he must keep the Feast of Pentecost at Ephesus. His 
reasons for staying on are quite different. There is a grand 
opening for effectual work, and there is a powerful opposition : 
he must utilize the one and check the other. 
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9. Ovpa ydp por dvéwyev peyddn Kal évepys. ‘For a door 
is standing open for me, great and effective.’ The metaphor 
of a door for an opportunity is simple enough (2 Cor. ii. 12; 
Col. iv. 3, where see Lightfoot). In all three places an opening 
for preaching the Gospel seems to be meant, although in 
2 Cor. ii. 12 the meaning might be that Troas was a good 
avenue for reaching the country beyond (Ramsay in Hastings, 
DB. iv. p. 814). It is possible that eicodos is used in a similar 
sense 1 Thess. i. 9, ii. 1. In Acts xiv. 27 the ‘door’ is opened 
to the hearers, not to the preachers. But it is not quite clear 
what évepyjs means, or in what sense a door can be called 
évepyjs. Probably St Paul is thinking more of the opportunity 
than of the ‘door.’ The ‘door’ means an opportunity, and 
he applies to it an epithet which suits the fact better than 
the symbol. It may mean either ‘effective, influential, pro- 
ductive of good results,’ or ‘calling for much activity, full of 
employment’; Philem. 6; Heb. iv. 12. In Heb. iv. 12, the 
Vulg. has efficax; in Philem. 6 and here, evzdens (other Latin 
texts, manifesta), which is a translation of évapyjs, a word 
which is not found in Biblical Greek; nor is évepyjs found in 
LXX. On the ‘opened door’ given to the Church in Phil- 
adelphia (Rev. iii. 8), see Swete ad loc. and Ramsay, Letters to 
the Seven Churches, p. 404. See also Deissmann, Light, p. 302. 

dvtuke(wevor toddol. ‘There are many opposing my entrance,’ 
hindering him from making use of the great opportunity (Phil. 
i, 20). Among these are the wild beasts of xv. 32, and they 
would include both Jews and heathen. Acts xix. shows how 
true this estimate of the situation proved. “The superstition 
of all Asia was concentrated at Ephesus. Throughout the early 
centuries the city mob, superstitious, frivolous, swayed by the 
most common-place motives, was everywhere the most dangerous 
and unfailing enemy of Christianity, and often carried the 
imperial officials further than they wished in the way of perse- 
cution” (Ramsay, St Paul, p. 277). But this determines St Paul, 
not to fly, but to stay on: guod alios terruisset, Paulum invitat 
(Grotius). 


The intransitive dvéwyey is late Greek for dvéwxrat. 


10-12. His intended stay at Corinth reminds him of the 
visit which Timothy is to pay in preparation for his (iv. 17); 
and the thought of the helper who has already started reminds 
him of another helper, Apollos, who refuses to start at present. 


10. "Edy 8é€ €XOn T. Timothy had been sent with Erastus 
from Ephesus to Corinth; but as he had to go through Mace- 
donia (Acts xix. 22), and as his time was limited (vw. 11), St Paul 
did not feel sure that he would reach Corinth; and he possibly 
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did net do so. In 2 Cor. we read a good deal about the visit of 
Titus to Corinth, but nothing is said about Timothy’s visit. On 
the other hand, while the Apostle explains and defends his own 
changes of plan about visiting Corinth, he says nothing about 
Timothy’s having failed to visit them. If Timothy is the ddccyOeis 
of 2 Cor. vii. 12, he must have reached Corinth and have been 
grossly insulted by some one; but more probably the dduxyOeis is 
St Paul himself. Timothy was in Macedonia when 2 Cor. was 
written (i. 1), and perhaps had never been further.* 

Brétrete iva ddsBws yévntar mpds Suds. ‘See that he comes 
to feel at home with you without fear’: comp. Col. iv. 17; 
2) John. 8; but Srerere py (vin. 9, x: 125.-Gal, -v. 15 ;-Col, 
ii. 8, etc.) is more common than PAéeere Wa. They are to 
take care that there is no painful awkwardness in Timothy’s 
intercourse with them. Was Timothy timid? There are 
passages which agree with such a supposition, although they 
do not necessarily imply it (1 Tim. v. 21-23; 2 Tim. i. 6-8, 
Ii, 3, 155,1V. J, 2). See Hastings, DZ, iv. p. 768): .He was 
certainly young, for some eight years later St Paul still speaks 
of his vedrys (1 Tim. iv. 12); and the Corinthians could certainly 
be rude, even to the Apostle himself (2 Cor. x. 10). 

‘For he is working the work of the Lord (xv. 58), as I 
also am.’ Therefore, if they put difficulties in Timothy’s way, 
they will be hindering the work which God has given to the 
Apostle to do: iv. 17; Phil. 19-21. 

ays (WNACKLP), nal éys (DEFG), éy (BM 67). WH. adopt 
the last, on the same evidence as karayev® (v. 6). In Luke ii. 48, 
xvi. 9, and Acts x. 26, kal éyw seems to be right ; almost everywhere else 
Kay® is the better reading, but the evidence is frequently divided. In 


the three exceptions the éyé is rather pointedly co-ordinated with some 
one else. See Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 96. 


11. py tis obv adtévy éfoulevyon. ‘Let no one therefore 
set him at nought—treat him as of no account’ (i. 28, vi, 43 
2 Cor. x. 10; Gal. iv. 14; 1 Thess. v. 20). Except Mark ix. 12, 
the verb is found only in Paul and Luke. It is stronger than 
katadpoveirw (t Tim. iv. 12; comp. xi. 22). Beng. quotes, 
vedrepos ey® ety Kal eLovdevwpévos (Ps. cxiv. 141: adolescentulus 
sum ego et contemptus; but here the Vulg. has sfernat, with 
contemnere for katapovetv. 

év eipyvyn. To be taken with mporéyare, not with wa 
€\@y, which would have little point. ‘When he departs, let 
him see that he has your good will, and that he leaves no bad 
feeling in any of you.’ ‘In peace’ at the conclusion of his 
intercourse with them will be a fitting result of ‘without fear’ 
at the beginning of it. The last clause shows wy they ought 


* Lightfoot, Bzblécal Essays, p. 276; Zahn, Lutrod. to N.T., i. p. 344. 
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to set Timothy forward on his journey with peace and good 
will; he will be on his way to the Apostle, who is expecting 
him. 

peta Tov 3ehpov. Erastus is the only one mentioned in 
Acts xix. 22; but there may have been others, or St Paui 
may have expected others. The words need not mean more 
than that Timothy is not likely to come alone. This, however, 
is so unimportant a meaning that some prefer taking pera r. 46. 
with éxdéyouor: ‘I am expecting him and so are the brethren.’ 
This is an awkward construction, but it has more point. ‘The 
brethren’ in this case will be the same as ‘the brethren’ in 
v. 12, viz. those who brought the letter from Corinth and are 
waiting to take back the Apostle’s reply. The meaning would 
then be, ‘Send him back to me in peace, and then the brethren 
who are waiting for him will be able to start with my answer 
to you.’ 


12, Mepi Se *AwoAAS. This looks as if the Corinthians had 
asked that Apollos should visit them again (v. I, Vil. I, 25, 
viii. 1, xii. 1). At any rate St Paul knew that they would be 
glad to have Apollos among them once more, and he is 
anxious to assure them that he is quite willing that Apollos 
should come. He is not jealous of the able and attractive 
Alexandrian, and is not at all afraid that he may join the 
Apollos party (i. 12, iii. 4-6, iv. 6; Tit. iii, 13). He has 
urged him strongly to go with the brethren who are to take 
1 Cor. to Corinth, and it is not his fault that Apollos does 
not do so. 

kat wdvtws obK jv OAnpa tva €XOyn «.7.A. ‘And, in spite of 
all I could say, he had no wish to come zow; but he will 
come whenever the right time arrives.’ The zapexdAeoa aitrov 
shows whose ‘will’ is meant; ‘I exhorted and entreated him, 
and there was absolutely no wish to come at present.’ Chry- 
sostom assumes that it is the will of Apollos that is the impedi- 
ment, and points out how St Paul excuses himself without 
blaming Apollos. To suppose that the will of God is meant 
(Theoph., Beng., Evans) is at variance with the context. When 
St Paul means the will of God, which is very frequently, he 
says so (i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1, viil. 5, etc.).* In the N.T., zavrws 

* But see Lightfoot, Ox Revzston, p. 118, who quotes Ign. Ephes. 20, 
Rom. 1, Smyr. 1; where, however, the context shows that the Divine will is 
meant, and where some texts have roi Qeod expressed. 

It is quite clear that St Paul did not regard Apollos as the leader of the 
Apollos party, any more than he regarded Peter as leader of the Cephas 
party, or himself as leader of the Paul party. But it is possible that Apollos 
had some reason, which the Apostle does not care to mention, for not 


wishing to return to Corinth then. Origen speaks of him as being émlcxomros 
at Corinth, 
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is found only in Paul and Luke (ix. 10; Luke iv. 23; Acts 
xxvill” 4): it expresses strong affirmation, wéigue (Vulg.). The 
viv softens the refusal: Apollos has not made up his mind 
never to visit Corinth again, but he cannot be induced to 
come now. Although St Paul was not afraid that Apollos 
would join the Apollos party, Apollos may have. been afraid 
that this party would try to capture him. If this is correct, 
orav evKaipyon may have special meaning. Just as od éay 
ropevopat (v. 6) suggests, ‘It depends upon you whether I go 
to Jerusalem or not,’ so this might suggest, ‘It depends upon 
you whether he comes soon or not.’ The proper katpds rests 
with the Corinthians; Apollos will not come while there is an 
Apollos party in opposition to the Apostle. The #v implies 
that Apollos is not with St Paul at the time of writing: ‘when 
I spoke to him, there was no wish at all to come now.’ But 
evxaipjon (Mark vi. 31; Acts xvii. 21; not in LXX) need not 
imply more than that Apollos was at present not free to come; 
for which meaning «} oyodjs éxew would be better Greek. 
On the work of Apollos at Corinth see Knowling on Acts 
XViil. 24, 25. 

Before moAXa mapexddeca, N* D* EF G, Latt. Goth. insert dyAd duiv 
ér, vobis notum facto gquontam: ABCKLMP, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Arm. 
omit. 

For moh, adverbial, comp. v. 19; Rom. xvi. 6, 12; it is frequent in 
Mark (v. 10, 23, 38, 43, etc.). 


13, 14. There is probably no thought of Apollos in this abrupt 
transition, such as, ‘Do not put your trust in any teacher, how- 
ever competent ; you must look to your own conduct.’ St Paul 
means to bring the letter to a close and begins his final exhorta- 
tions. In five clear and crisp charges he gathers together the 
duties which he has been inculcating, the duties of a Christian 
soldier. Four of these have reference to spiritual foes and perils, 
while the last sums up their duty to one another. They are an 
army in the field, and they must be alert, steadfast, courageous, 
strong ; and in all things united. “The four imperatives are 
directed respectively against the heedlessness, fickleness, child- 
ishness, and moral enervation of the Corinthians” (Findlay). 
Comp. vii. 29-31, X. 12, 13, XV. I, XIV. 20, ix. 24, Xiil. 


18. [pnyopettre. This charge seems to have been often given 
by our Lord, especially at the close of His ministry ; Mark xiii. 
34, 35, 37, XIV. 34, 37, 38, and parallels; and pdxapwos 6 
yenyopav is one of the seven Beatitudes in Revelation (xvi. 15 ; 
comp. iii. 2, 3; Matt. xxiv. 42). For its use as a military charge 
see 1 Macc. xii. 27 of Jonathan the high priest to his men, and 
for its metaphorical use, as here, ypiydpet, dxolunrov mveiya KexTy- 
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pévos (Ign. Polyc. 1): comp. 1 Thess. v. 6, 10 ; Col. iv. 2; 1 Pet. 
v. 8. The verb is a late formation from éypyyopa, and is found 
in the later books of the LXX, in the Psalms of Solomon, and in 
the Testaments of the x1. Patriarchs. Watchfulness against 
various enemies and dangers and watchfulness for the coming of 
Christ are specially meant here. 

oTjKkete ev TH wiore. The warning in x. 12 unites this 
charge with the preceding one: comp. Rom. v. 2, xi. 20; Eph. 
iv. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 15. ‘The faith’ means belief in the Gospel 
as a whole, and especially in the atonement won by Christ’s 
death on the Cross (i.) and in the life guaranteed by His 
Resurrection (xv.). There must be no desertion, no Aeuroragia, 
with regard to that. ‘These first two charges have reference to 
the Christian warrior awaiting attack ; the next two refer to the 
actual combat. 

évdpitebe. ‘Play the man,’ ‘act like men,’ wirtliter agite 
(Vulg.). The verb occurs here only in N.T., but is common in 
LXX in exhortations ; Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 23; Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18, 
etc. In 2 Sam. x. 12 and Ps. xxvii. 14, xxxl. 25, it is combined 
with xparaotcOa, as here. Comp. the dying charge of 
Mattathias to his sons; ‘And ye, my children, be strong, and 
show yourselves men in behalf of the law’ (1 Mace. ii. 64). 
Arist. £¢# Vic, 111. vi. 12 and other illustrations in Wetstein. 

kpataoicbe. ‘Be not only manly but mighty; gain the 
mastery’ (Eph. iii. 16): xpataids (1 Pet. v. 6) and xpdros (Eph. i. 
19, vi. 10; Col. i. rr; 1 Tim. vi. 16) are uniformly used of God. 


14. mdévta Sav év dydty ywéobw. He is glancing back at 
the party-divisions, at the selfish disorder at the Lord’s Supper, 
and at their jealousy in the possession of special charismata, 
and is recalling xiii. Chrysostom has pera dydans for év aydry, 
probably through inadvertence ; there seems to be no such 
reading. The change is for the worse.* St Paul says more 
than that everything they do must be accompanied with love: 
love must be very atmosphere in which their lives move. This 
love is the affection which all Christians are bound to cherish for 
one another and all mankind. The phrase év dydrp is specially 
frequent in Ephesians (i. 4, ili, 18, iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2) and 
always in this sense rather than in that of our love to God or of 
His to us. 


15-18. He remembers some other directions which must 
be given before he concludes: comp. Rom. xvi. 17. He has 
spoken of his own fellow-workers, Timothy and Apollos, who are 
to visit them. He now says a word in commendation of some 


* The AV. has the same weak rendering ; ‘with charity,’ following 
Beza’s cum charitate. 
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among themselves whose services to the Church ought to 
command esteem and deference as well as love. Perhaps he had 
heard that those whom he mentions had been treated with 
disrespect. Dobschtitz, Prodleme, pp. 66, 69. 


15. NMapaxoda 8€ Suds, ddedpot. ‘Now I beseech you, my 
brothers, —and then he breaks off in order to mention something 
which will induce them to grant his request. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Damaris, and possibly others (Acts xvii. 33) had 
been won over before Stephanas, but his was the first Christian 
household, and as such was the foundation of the Church in 
those parts. It began with ‘the Church in his house.’ In a 
similar sense Epaenetus was dzapxy ts “Acias (Rom. xvi. 5). 
It was no doubt on account of this important fact that St Paul 
made an exception in his usual practice and baptized Stephanas 
and his household (i. 16). What follows shows their devotion to 
the cause. Clement of Rome (Cor. 42), speaking of the Apostles, 
says: ‘‘So preaching everywhere in country and town, they 
appointed their firstfruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons unto them that should believe ” ; 
where ras dmapyas aitéy seems to mean the firstfruits of the 
country districts and towns, x#pas x. modes. But here it is 
evident that the Apostle had not appointed Stephanas and his 
household to any dvaxovia. ‘They had spontaneously taken this 
service upon themselves. Just as the brethren appointed (€ragav) 
that Paul and Barnabas and others should go to Jesusalem about 
the question of circumcision (Acts xv. 2), so Stephanas and his 
household appointed ‘themselves (€rafav éavrovs) to the service of 
their fellow-Christians. It was a self-imposed duty.* ‘The 
saints’ does not mean the poor at Jerusalem, but believers 
generally,—the sick and needy, travellers, etc. In class. Grk. 
Tacoew éavTov is Common. 


16. tva Kal Gpets Swotdccnobe ois torodtos. ‘That ye 
also be in subjection to such men as these’—to such excellent 
Christians. The AV. ignores the xa/, which has special point ; 
‘that you also do your duty to them as they do to all.’ And 
perhaps trordccecGar is chosen with special reference to éragay 
éavrovs. ‘They have taken the lead in good works ; do you also 
follow such leadership.’ 

Kal mavtTl TO ovvepyoivt. kai Komavr. ‘And to every 


* The AV. is not an improvement on earlier versions, with ‘They have 
addicted themselves.” The Genevan is better, with ‘ They have given them- 
selves’; and Tyndale still better, with ‘They have appoynted them selves.’ 
For the kind of dcaxovla see Rom. xv. 25, 31; 2 Cor. vill. 4, ix. 13 Heb. vi. 
10; also Hort, Chrestian Eccleséa, pp. 206 f. 
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fellow-labourer and hard worker.’* The ovy in cuvepyotvre is 
indefinite and comprehensive; neither ‘with us’ (AV.) in 
particular, nor ‘with them,’ but omni co-operanti (Vulg.), omnibus 
operam suam conferentibus (Beza); every one who lends a 
helping hand and works hard (Rom. xvi. 6, 12). 


17. xaipw Sé émt rH wapovoia %. x.t.A. ‘And it is a joy to 
me to have Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus here.’ 
They had probably brought the Corinthian letter and were 
waiting to take this letter in reply to it. They were a little bit of 
Corinth, and as such a delight to the Apostle. That Fortunatus 
and Achaicus were members of the oixia Srefava is unlikely; 
they would have been mentioned in a different way, if they had 
been ; and it is improbable that all the delegates would be taken 
from one household. Lightfoot thinks that there is no improba- 
bility in identifying Fortunatus with the Fortunatus mentioned 
by Clem. Rom. (Cor. 65): but the identification is precarious, 
for that Fortunatus may have been a Roman, and the name is 
not at all rare.t It is possible that the use of wapovoia implies 
that the visit of the delegates was official; see on xv. 23. 

76 Guérepov botépnya. Does this mean ‘my want of you,’ 
or ‘your want of me’? Both are possible, and each makes 
good sense. ‘I am deprived of you; but they compensate for 
your absence’; which is a pleasing way of expressing his affection 
for the Corinthians and his joy at having some of them with him. 
On the other hand; ‘ You cannot all of you come to me; but 
these excellent delegates will do quite as well.’ The latter is 
perhaps a little more probable. In the other case, would he 
have said éverAypwoav? that these three men quite made up for 
their absence (Phil. ii, 30)? But, as regards answering the 
Corinthians’ questions, these delegates were an adequate 
substitute for the whole community; there was no need for the 
whole community to interview the Apostle. 


NSAKL, Chrys. have tudr 7d torépnua: BC DEFGMP read 7d 
buérepov dorépnua, which is more likely to be right. For odroc 
(SBCKLP, Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.), ADEFGM, Vulg. Syrr. read 
avrol, which Lachmann and Alford uncritically prefer. 


18. dvémavcav yop Td épdv tmvedpa Kal td Spay. ‘For they 
refreshed (2 Cor. vil. 13; Philem. 7, 20) my spirit—and yours’; 
explaining how these three men were sufficiently representative 


* In xomiay we perhaps have one of St Paul’s athletic metaphors. It 
seems to refer to laborious training for a contest ; Phil. ii. 16; Col. i. 29; 
I Tim. iv. 10; [Clem. Rom.] ii. 7, of roAX\a Komidoavres Kal KaXGs aywvicd- 
fevot, where see Lightfoot; also on Ign. Polyc. 6, ovyKomvire addijdors, 
ovvaddetre ouvrpexere. 

+ The names of Corinthian Christians that are known to us are mostly of 
Roman or servile origin: see on i. 14; also Hastings, DB. Art. ‘ Achaicus.’ 
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of the Corinthian Church. It was a great comfort to him to 
learn from their delegates how anxious they were for his direction 
and advice, and to have their assurance about matters which had 
greatly disturbed him respecting his ‘ brothers’ in Corinth. And 
it is in the highest element of his being (rvedua, not wun) that 
he has this consolation. He adds xal 76 tydav with affectionate 
after-thought : they are sure to feel the same. This may look 
backward to the relief with which the perplexed Corinthians sent 
representatives to consult the Apostle, or forward to the time of 
the representatives’ return, when the Corinthians would be 
tranquillized by their report and this letter. The latter is better ; 
it will be a great consolation to the Corinthians to learn what a 
comfort their delegates have been to St Paul. 

émytvdoxete ody Tods Tovodtous. ‘Acknowledge therefore such 
men as these’: cognoscite ergo qui hujusmodi sunt (Vulg.); 
agnoscite igitur qui sunt hujusmodi (Beza). ‘Such services as 
theirs ought to meet with a generous recognition. They have 
undertaken a long and perilous journey on your behalf, and they 
have brought great relief and refreshment to me as well as to you.’ 
In 1 Thess. v. 12, St Paul uses eidévac for ‘know’ in the sense of 
‘appreciate.’ It would seem from these exhortations (15-18) 
that the Corinthians were wanting in respect for those whose 
work or position gave them a claim to reverence and submission. 
Clement of Rome finds similar fault in them. 


19-24. Solemn conclusion to the Epistle with Salutations, 
Warning, and Benediction. The collective salutations are in 
three groups. First, those of all the Churches in the proconsular 
province of Asia, with which St Paul was constantly in touch. 
Then, from Ephesus in particular, a specially affectionate one 
from Prisca and Aquila and their household ; and finally, a more 
general one from all the Christians in Ephesus. To these, with 
his own hand, St Paul adds his own personal salutation, with a 
farewell warning and blessing.* 

19. Elsewhere the Apostle mentions ‘ Asia’ thrice (2 Cor. 
i.8; Rom. xvi. 5; 2 Tim. i. 15), and in all places it is the Roman 
province that is meant ; but the Roman province was not always 
accurately defined and was used in more than one sense. Here 
the district of which Ephesus was the capital is probably intended. 
See Artt. ‘Asia’ in D&B. and Luc. Bibl. ; Knowling on Acts ii. 9 ; 
Hort on 1 Peter i. 2, pp. 157f.; Harnack, Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 102 f. ; Swete on Rev. i. 4. 

dondterat Spas év Kupio moda “Axddas Kal Mpicxa. Both ev 


* In the papyri, dowdfecOa is frequently used in salutations at the close 
of letters; ¢.g. domdgou ‘Emaryaov xai rods didodytas nuds mpds adnOlav. 
See Milligan on 1 Thess. v. 26; Deissmann, Bzb/e Studies, p. 257. 
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Kvpiw and zoAAd add to the impressiveness of the salutation: it 
is sent in a devout spirit of fellowship in Christ, and in affec- 
tionate earnestness. “Ev Kvupiw, of the sphere or element in 
which anything exists or takes place, is frequent in all groups 
of the Pauline Epistles, except the Pastorals, and is specially 
frequent in the salutations in Rom. xvi. (2, 8, 11, 12, 13). It 
sometimes means ‘in God’ (i. 31; 2 Cor. x. 17), but generally 
means ‘in Christ,’ to which, however, it is not always equivalent ; 
see J. A. Robinson on Eph. it. 21, p. 72. For the adv. zoAAd 
see on v. 12; also Milligan, Greek Papyri, p. gt. 

Prisca would hardly be mentioned as well as her husband, if 
she were not a prominent Christian; and this prominence is 
still more marked in Rom. xvi. 3 and 2 Tim. iv. 19. “ Plainly 
the woman was the leading figure of the two, so far as regards 
Christian activity at least. She was a fellow-labourer of St Paul, 
7.e. a missionary, and she could not take part in missionary work 
or in teaching, unless she had been inspired and set apart by the 
Spirit. Otherwise, St Paul would not have recognized her. She 
may be claimed as % dmdoroXos, although St Paul has not given 
her this title” (Harnack, Zhe Mission and Expansion of Christt- 
anity, ii. p. 66). Harnack thinks it probable that either Prisca 
or Aquila wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews (Zéd. i. p. 79; 
Zeitschrift fur die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1900, i. pp. 16f.). In 
Acts xvili. 18, 26 the wife is placed first; in Acts xviii. 2, the 
husband, as here. In Acts she is always called by the diminutive 
form of the name, Priscilla, which St Paul, according to the 
best texts, never uses. They were evidently great travellers, 
according to the nomadic habits of many of the Jews (Sanday 
and Headlam on Rom. xvi. 3; Deissmann, Zight, pp. 119, 170, 
Pie) & rea S. Paul, pp. 96, 97; Lightfoot, Brdlical Essay, 
P. 299). 

adv Ti kaT otkov adrav éxxAyoig. At Rome, as at Ephesus, 
the house of this devoted pair was a centre of Christian activity 
(Rom. xvi. 3), and was probably used for common worship (Col. 
iv. 15; Philem. 2). Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, pp. 117, 118 
122, We need increased information about this primitive 
arrangement. 


A 34 omit this verse, doubtless through homoeoteleuton. After ai 
exxAnotat, C P_ 47, Chrys. insert maou, For domdtera (§CDEKP, 
Goth.), BF GLM, Vulg. have dordfovra:, an obvious correction. For 
TIpicxa (§ BM P 17, Copt. Arm. Goth.), AC DEFGK L, Syrr. Aeth. 
have IIpioxiAXa, which AV., Lachm. and Alford adopt. 


20. domdfovto: Suas ot adedpot mdvtes. ‘All the brethren 
salute you,’ with some emphasis on ‘all’ as in xv. 7. He means 
all the members of the Church in Ephesus. The Corinthians 
are not to think that only Aquila and Priscilla with their circle 
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take an interest in them. St Paul can answer for every Christian 
at Ephesus. ‘One feels, in reading such salutations, that the 
history of nations is coming to an end, and that of a new nation 
of a wholly different kind is beginning” (Godet). Comp. 2 Cor. 
MAN. 3.3: 

domdoacbe addydous ev giypar. dyiw. ‘The affection 
which the Christians in Ephesus and Asia manifest towards 
you must kindle in all of you affection for one another, which 
should be expressed by a hallowed use of the common mark of 
affection.’ Like v. 14, this is an exhortation to get rid of their 
unhappy divisions and jealousies. The solemn kiss was a token 
of the love for one another which all Christians ought to regard 
as a debt (Rom. xii. 8) This @iAnuwa dyov (1 Thess. v. 26; 
Rom. xvi. 16), or &ywov PirAyma (2 Cor. xiii. 12), or Pidynpa 
dydmns (1 Pet. v. 14), very soon became part of the ritual of 
public worship. Justin (Afo/. i. 65) calls it simply iAnpa. 
Tertullian (De Ovat. 14) calls it osculum pacis, and also signac- 
ulum orationis (18), and asks whether any prayer can be complete 
cum divortio sancti oscult, Water he calls it pax, and in the 
Church Order known as Zhe Testament of the Lord (i. 23, 3°; 
ii. 4, 9) it is simply ‘the Peace.’ But in the East the more 
common term was doracpds. Conybeare (ZLxfosttor, 1894, 
i. 461) shows that the ‘kiss of peace’ may have been customary 
among the Jews. If so, it is unlikely that the kiss was ever pro- 
miscuous in Christian worship, for in the synagogue men would 
kiss men and women women ; and this was certainly the custom 
at a later date in the Church (Const. Afost. ii. 57, vill. 11; 
Canons of Laodicea, 19; comp. Athenagoras Legat. 32; Clem. 
Alex. Paed. iii. 11, p. 301 ed. Potter). See Suicer, doracpds 
and giAnua; D. Chr. Ant. p. 902; Kraus, Real-Ency. d. Chr. 
Alt. i. p. 543. It is said that in some parts of Greece a kiss 
is still given with the Paschal Salutation, ‘Christ is risen.” 
Chrysostom (on 2 Cor. xili. 13) compares the later custom of 
kissing the entrances of Churches; ‘We are the temple of 
Christ. We kiss the porch and entrance of the temple in 
kissing one another”; and he contrasts the kiss of Judas, which 
was not dyov. From England the custom spread in the 
thirteenth century of passing round a tablet (pax, tmstrumentum 
pacis, tabella pacis, asser ad pacem, oculatorium) to be kissed as 
a substitute for the kiss of peace. The passing of this through 
the congregation led to so much confusion that at last it was 
confined to the clergy (Kraus, ii. p. 602). 


21. ‘O domacpds TH epi xeupt Mavdov. ‘The salutation 
with my own hand of me Paul.’ The Apostle takes the pen 
from his amanuensis and himself finishes the letter, to authenti- 
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cate it as coming from him: it must not be possible for his 
opponents in Corinth to question whether this letter is really 
St Paul’s: 2 Thess. iii. 17; Col. iv. 18. Up to this point he 
had been dictating (Rom. xvi. 22), but he finishes the letter 
himself. In the papyri, the signature is sometimes in quite 
a different hand from the rest of the writing (Milligan, Zhessa- 
lonians, p. 125). The Apostle’s handwriting would be known 
at Corinth; but we cannot safely infer from Gal. vi. 11 that 
it was unusually large: like other people, he sometimes wrote 
large, as we use large type, for emphasis (Ramsay, Galatans, 
p. 466; Deissmann, Light, pp. 153, 158). avAov is in apposi- 
tion with the gen. implied in éu7.* 

el Tis 08 pidel Tov K., HTw dvddepa. We might have expected 
éyamg, but the previous PiAyyare may have suggested the lower 
word. Or St Paul may have purposely chosen it, to indicate 
the poor character of the love indicated; ‘If anyone does 
not have even as much affection as qtAev’; and those who 
were uncharitable to one another could not have this. For the 
difference between the two verbs see Trench, Syz. § 12 ; Cremer, 
pp. 9f.; comm. on John xxi. 15-17; Swete on Rev. iii. 19. 
Nowhere else, excepting the somewhat similar Tit. iii. 15, does 
St Paul use ¢uAetv, which is rare in the N.T. outside the Gospels. 
The negative almost forms one word with quA¢?, ‘if anyone has no 
affection for Christ,’ is heartless towards Him. Asa matter of 
fact, this was the case with some: comp. vii. 9, xi. 6. For qre, 
a later form of éorw, see Jas. v. 123; also 7rw 7 ddfa Kvpiov eis 
Tov aidva, Ps, civ. 313; “lepovoaAnp yrw ayia, t Macc. x. 31. It 
may have been common in adjurations and curses. J. B. Mayor 
quotes two inscriptions; «i d€ Tis Kaxovpyjoe, rw évoxos “HAlw 
SAjvy, and xarypapevos yrw adrds kal Ta TExva adrod (St James, 
p. 155). Gal. i. 8, 9, we have dvddeua éorw: see on xii. 3. See 
Enc. Bibl. ii. 1432. 

Mapav 40d. Perhaps the most curious mistake in the 
English Versions is that which attaches these words, combined 
into one, to the preceding ‘ Anathema,’ as if they formed part 
of a formula of malediction, ‘be Anathema Maranatha.’ Cover- 
dale has ‘be Anathema Maharan Matha,’ which has perhaps 
been influenced by Shammatha, the highest form of Jewish 
excommunication, like lLuther’s ‘Maharam Motha.’ The 
Genevan ¢rans/ates the words; ‘let him be had in execration, 
yea excommunicate to death.’ But the error is far older than 
any English Version, and perhaps may be traced back to the 


*In none of the Epistles which have come down to us does he call 
himself Saul. Possibly, if he had to write to Jews, he would do so (ix. 20), 
See Deissmann, B7ble Studies, pp. 316f.; Ramsay, St Paul, pp. 81f. ; 
Schiller-Szinessy, ExZosztor, 3rd series, iv. p. 324. See also on xv. 9. 
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fifth eentury. Down to the seventeenth century it was accepted 
as correct by many scholars ; and although abandoned by scholars 
now, it survives here and there in popular literature, and in the 
Second Lesson one may still sometimes hear ‘Anathema Mar- 
anatha’ read as one expression. Scholars, however, are not 
agreed as to the exact meaning of Maranatha; as to whether it 
means ‘The Lord has come,’ or ‘Our Lord has come,’ * or ‘ Our 
Lord cometh,’ or ‘Our Lord, come.’ The last would resemble 
‘Amen; come Lord Jesus’ (Rev. xxii. 20). Yet another inter- 
pretation is, ‘Our Lord is the sign’ (Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, 
p. 465; Lucy. Bibl. iii. 2935, from Klostermann, Probleme im 
Aposteltexte, pp. 220-246), but it is not likely to be right. With 
‘Our Lord cometh’ compare Phil. iv. 5; Jas. v. 8; Rev. i. 7, 
iil. rt ; and this agrees with the context and the substance of the 
Epistle. If it be right, the saying, though in no way a maledic- 
tion, is monitory in tone. It warns them that at any moment 
they may have to answer for their shortcomings. Why St Paul 
gives this warning in Aramaic rather than in Greek, is unknown. 
The most probable conjecture is that in this language it had 
become a sort of motto or password among Christians, and 
familiar in that shape, like ‘Alleluia’ with ourselves. See 
Hastings, DZ. iii. pp. 241 f.; Findlay ad loc.; Dalman, Words, 
p. 328. Zahn thinks that the Apostle uses ‘the language of the 
Palestinian Jews” because ‘“‘the persons whom he has in mind 
are Christians who had come from Palestine” (Zxtrod. to N.T., 
i. p. 288). 

s&* A BC*M 17 have rov Kupiov, without addition; DE FGKLP, 


Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Goth., Chrys. add judy Inootv Xpicrév, asin AV. FG 
have papavvadd, which g renders zz adventu domint. 


23. % xdpis Tod Kupiou “Inood pel” buav. The Apostle will 
not end with a word of warning or severity, but adds the 
usual benediction. Like a true teacher, as Chrysostom says, he 
helps not only with counsels, but with prayers. 


The shortest of the Pauline benedictions is that in Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. 
vi. 21, 7 xdpis weO’ tv. This one is shorter than usual. Sometimes judy 
is inserted after Kupiov (Rom. xvi. 20, 24; Gal. vi. 18; 1 Thess. v. 28; 
2 Thess. iii. 18), and ALP Vulg. add it here. Sometimes Xpicrod is 
inserted after "Inco (Rom. xvi. 24; 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Gal. vi. 183; Phil. 
iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iil. 18; Philem. 25), and ACDEFG 


* Chrysostom renders it, ‘O Kvpuos 7udév 7dOe, and interprets it of the 
Incarnation: ‘‘as if the Apostle said, The common Lord and Ruler of all 
condescended to come down so low, and you remain unchanged and persist 
in sinning.” The thought of the Incarnation incites to virtue and extinguishes 
the desire to sin. The Dzdache has the expression in the invitation to the 
Holy Communion ; ef rus dyids eorw, épxécOw* et Tis ovdK gor, pmeravoelrw* 
papavabd, "“Apyy (x. 6). See Schaff’s note, p. 198; also Field, Otiwm 
Norvic. iii. p. 110; Deissmann, Light, pp. 305, 354 


26 
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K LMP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. add it here, while §* B 17, Am, Goth. 
omit. Sometimes rdvrwy (2 Cor! xiii. 13; 2 Thess, iii. 18), sometimes rod 
avevparos (Gal vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; Philem. 25), is inserted before buar. 
The fullest form of all is 2 Cor. xiii. 13. In spite of the strong evidence 
for Xpicrod here, it is not to be accepted ; the probability of insertion, 
either deliberately or mechanically, is great. The evidence against Xpuoréy 
in v. 22 is stronger, and if that is not genuine, Xpiorod is not likely to be 
genuine here. 


24. To make his farewell words still more tender, he adds 
to the Apostolic Benediction a message of personal affection. 
The verb to be supplied is probably the same in both cases, 
ely, ‘be,’ as in AV. and RV.; eij must be understood in z. 23, 
and is more probable than éori in v. 24. He sends his love in 
the form of a blessing, to help them to correct what he has 
blamed, and to prove to them that, as regards his attitude towards 
them, 4 dyarn ovdérore wirre. It embraces all of them, even 
the most faulty, for it is év XpioTS *Inood, the ‘ bond of perfectness’ 
and the ‘bond of peace.’* He would not have said mavtwv, if 
éori were understood, for some offenders were too flagrant to 
be at present included; but as a wish, an aspiration and a 
prayer, his message may embrace all. And, being ‘in Christ 
Jesus,’ it has nothing of the partiality or fickleness of human 
affection. It is, as Chrysostom says, mvevparixy tis* 810 Kat 
opddpa yvycia. 


The final dujv (SNACDKLP, Versions) is, as usual, a liturgical 
addition: BFM 17 and some Latt. omit. The dujy at the end of 
Galatians, Romans, and Jude is genuine; that at the end of 2 Peter is 
possibly genuine. See Introduction, § ‘ Text.’ 

As already pointed out on wv, 5, the note in K L and some Latin texts, 
stating that the letter was written from Philippi, is based on a misappre- 
hension. P and some other texts say correctly that it was written ‘from 
Ephesus’ or ‘from Asia,’ while & B* C D* F 17 make no statement about 
the place of writing. 





* See Deissmann, Dze neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu” 3 also 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. vi. II, pp. 160, 161. 
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242, 307, 375, 396, 398. 
Allegorical interpretation, 184. 
Allen, W. C., 141, 334. 
Alliteration, 67, 73, 370. 
Amanuensis, 2, 15, 285, 399. 
Ambiguous sentences, 143, 144, 147, 
152, 165. 
Ambrose, 179, 180, 218, 233. 
Ambrosiaster, 130, 159, 325. 
© Amen’ in worship, 313. 
Amen, Final, 402. 
Anacoluthon, 40. 
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Anathema, 261, 400, 

Andocides, 96. 

Andrews, S., 337. 

Andronicus, 279. 

Angels, 85, 112, 206, 233, 371. 

Annihilation of the wicked, 18, 356. 

Aorist tense, 5, 30, 43, 45, 57, 84, gl, 
119, 139, 153, 157, 274, 276, 
334, 337, 356, 364, 377, 386. 

epistolary, 90, 104, 106, 188 

Aphrodite, Worship of, 128. 

Apion, 289. 

Apocalypse of Elijah, 42. 

Apollinaris, 49. 

Apollos, 2, I1, 12, 16, 56, 81, 392. 

Aposiopesis, 188. 

Apostle, Rights of an, 177-188. 

Apostle, Title of, 279. 

Apostles, The, 85, 181, 336, 338, 


395+ 
Apostolic authority, 92, 98, 104, 141, 


145, 327, 383, 387. 
Apostolic Constitutions, 40, 112, 249, 
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Apostolic Decree, The, 174. 

Aquila and Priscilla, 398. 

Aquila, Version of, 87, 317, 378. 

Aquinas, 246. 

Arian text, Favourite, 229. 

Aristophanes, 89, 163, 204, 230, 236. 

Aristotle, 10, 13, 19, 33, 49, 50, 54, 
60, 87, III, 119, 134, 164, 182, 
285, 312, 379, 394. 

Article, The definite, 78, 133, 1535 
I8I, 191, 231, 352, 359, 362. 

absence of the, 33, 45, 46, 193, 

310, 319, 323, 347, 356. 

Ascension of Isaiah, 42. 

Asceticism, 131, 133, 135, 161. 


. Asia, 397. 
493 
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Assimilation, 51, 172, 207, 208, 214, 
264, 268, 297, 3 

Assumption of Moses, 152. 

Asyndeton, 62, 103, 127, 255. 

Athenagoras, 399. 

Athens, Indian’s tomb at, 292. 

Sacrifices at, 88, 166. 

Atonement, The, 247, 249, 333, 3943 
see ‘ Soteriology.’ 

Atto of Vercelli, 13, 23, 44, 65, 76, 
82, 83, 86, 87, 90, 104, 134, 
154, 164, 165, 167, 172, 197, 
228, 235, 276, 305, 328, 335, 
342, 361. 

Attraction, Grammatical, {2 347. 

Augustine, 40, 57, 59, 64, 65, 83, 
85, 97, I10, 114, 125, 135, 180, 
207, 214, 218, 240, 246, 272, 
292, 342, 382. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 75, 116, 167, 269, 
273, 274, 293, 294, 307, 362. 
Authorised Version, Inaccuracies of 
the, 17, 65, 103, 124, 125, 168, 
181, 193, 199, 212, 225, 264, 
326, 352, 371, 373, 385, 389, 
394, 395, 400. 

Axiomatic present tense, 18, 108. 


Babel, 306. 
Bachmann, P., 8, 
108, 


13, 19, 33, 84, 
1. 157, 171, 179, 209, 


Bacon, Francis, 154, 157. 
Baljon, 126, 144, 233. 
Bampton Lectures, Regnum Dez, 92, 


375: 
Baptism, 15, 119, 141, 200, 202, 262, 


273. 
for the dead, 359, 360. 
of infants, 142. 
Baptismal formula, 
262. 
Barnabas, 182, 279, 294, 307, 395. 
Barnabas, Epistle of, 52, 66, 70, 88, 
126, 129, act 376. 
Barnes, W. E., 


120, 130, 200, 


Baruch, pier th of, 4, 64, 152, 
351, 368, 377. 

Baruch, Book of, 156, 216, 385. 

Basil the Great, 8, 88, 143, 209, 
228, 234, 268, 293. 

Beasts, 371. 

Beet, J. Agar, 67, 245, 256, 306, 


312, 350, 356, 376, 383. 
Bel and the Dragon, 85. 
Benediction, The Apostolic, 401. 
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Bengel, 1, 2, 7, 20, 23, 26, 40, 46, 
57, 58, 64, 73, 78, 86, 89, 95, 
110, 122, 124, 145, 147, 158, 
161, 171, 192, 193, 195, 196, 
200; 203, 207, 2LI, 23%) 235, 
239, 250, 259, 261, 266, 269, 
272, 278, 283, 298, 300, 313, 
318, 319, 327, 333, 336, 362, 
364, 383, 384. 

Bentley, 46. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 165. 

Bernard, J. H., 380. 

Beza, 20, 58, 65, 77, 78, 85, 97, 107, 
113, 118, 135, 144, 154, 186, 
214, 234, 276, 327, 348, 3575 
374, 385, 386, 397. 


Bigg, C., 195, 206. 

Bilingual MSS., Differences be- 
tween Greek and Latin in, 68, 
75: 159, 309. 

Bishop, W. C., 248. 

Blass, 82, 196, 230, 231, 246, 250, 


252, 300, 332, 385, 3 
Blessing, Eucharistic, 211, 213, 243. 
Blood-shedding, Sacrificial, 212, 247. 
Bodies, Heavenly, 371. 
Body, Resurrection of the, 365-381. 

Sanctity of the, 129. 
Unity of the, 278. 

Boniface VIII., 50. 
Boxing, 196. 
Brethren, 9, 29, 361, 379, 392, 398. 
Brethren of the Lord, 181, 338. 
Briggs, C. A., 216, 356, 374, 376. 
Brother, 2, 106, 115, 143, 172, 173. 
Browne, E. Harold, 252. 
Buckland, W., 269. 
Building, Metaphor of, 59, 61, 67, 

164, 306, 311. 
Bull Unam Sanctam, 50. 
Burial, 372, 380. 
Burial of the Lord, 334. 
Burkitt, F. C., 335. 
Burn, A. E., 228. 
Burning, 291. 
Burton, E., 360. 
Burton, E. de W., 139, 142. 
Butler, Bishop, 50, 164, 297. 


Caesar, 86. 

Caesar’s, 73, 354. 

Cajetan, Cardinal, 245. 

Called by God, 2, 143, 145, 147. 

Calling, 2, 24, 145, 146, 147. 

Calvin, 10, 28, 93, 125, 134, .142, 
146, 154, 155, 171, 172, 178, 
190, 193, 198, 203, 204, 207, 
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200, 

253, 

278, 

300, 

342; 
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269, 
293; 
322, 
361, 


223, 
272, 
295, 
328, 
362, 


225, 
274; 
296, 
334, 
304, 


231, 
276, 
2975 
337 
369, 
395: 
Cambridge Theological Essays, 331, 
43. 
Caickar 193, 210. 
Caste inadmissible among Christians, 


36. 
Celibacy, 132, 136, 153, 161. 
Celsus, 25. 
Chadwick, W. E., 1, 35, 49, 57, 75; 
189, 263, 307. 
Change from mortal to immortal, 


377- 
Chapters, Bad division of, 225. 
Charity ; see ‘ Love.’ 
Charles, R. H., 152, 368, 377. 
Chase, F. H., 62, 331, 343. 
Cheyne, T. K., 139. 
Chiasmus, 86, 249, 295, 297. 
Chloe, 10, 
*Christ,’ The title of, 31, 61, 73, 


177, 361. 2 
‘Christ’ party at Corinth, 12, 
284. 


28, 31, 51, 73, 


#5, 27, 34, 92, 
118, 130, 179, 
212; 291, 233, 
260, 266, 273, 
294, 296, 297, 
307, 324, 327, 328, 335, 336, 
337, 364, 375, 383, 384, 392, 
394, 399, 401, 402. 
Church, R. W., 164. 
Church Quarterly Review, 248. 
Church, The, 224, 277, 278. 
Churches, Local, 2, 91, 145, 


Christology, 3, 23, 
229, 355-358. 

Chrysostom, 2, 12, 
103, 107, 115, 
186, 205, 208, 
251, 252, 254, 
278, 282, 280, 
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Churches (buildings), 239, 313, 318. 

Cicero, 23, 96, 115, 197, 273, 293, 
365, 377, 380. 

Circumcision, 146, 147. 

Civil power, 110, 114. 

Clarke, Langton, 356. 

Classical quotations, 363. 

Clemen, 144. 

Clement of Alexandria, 19, 24, 84, 
116, 138, 193, 293, 399. 

Clement of Rome, 28, 41, 44, 78, 
107, 199, 262, 276, 291, 293, 
309, 395, 396, 397. 

Clementine Homilies, 179, 240. 
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Climax, 84, 117, 
295. 

Collection for the poor, 381-387. 

Communion, Holy ; see ‘ Eucharist.’ 

Compound verbs, 69, 102, 124, 133, 
141, 205, 252, 282, 296, 307, 
310, 383. 

Conder, 183. 

Confession, Private, 251. 

Conscience, 76, 169, 171, 173, 220- 
223. 

Consecration, Eucharistic, 135, 248, 
249. 

Constructions, Uncertain, 70, 98, 
113, 114, 115, 117, 125, 152, 
220, 260, 360, 385, 4or. 

Conversion, 144, 169, 332. 

Converts mostly poor, 25, 29, 242. 

mostly from heathenism, 258, 329, 
346. 

Conybeare, F. C., 399. 

Conybeare and Howson, 23, 32, 314, 
369. 

Corinthian wickedness, 31, 97, 106, 
131, 260. 

Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, 313. 

Covenant, 244, 247. 

Coverdale, 234, 313, 349, 400. 

Creed, Materials for a, 333. 

Cremer, 113, 158, 261, 263, 264, 

_ 289, 355, 400. 

Crispus, 2, 12, 14. 

Cross of Christ, 18, 22, 31, 40, 329. 

Crown, 194, 195. 

Cup, Eucharistic, 212, 213, 246-249. 

Cymbals, 289. 

Cyprian, 70, 161, 249, 291, 374, 378. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 82. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 248, 249, 334, 
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Dale, R. W., 263. 

Dalman, 118, 313, 353, 373, 375» 
401. 

Dances, 204. 

Dante, 235. 

Date of the Epistle, 102, 389, 

Dative case, 18, 154. 

Davies, F. E..0:, 77. 

Day of Judgment, 7, 63, 76, 78, 
100, 170, 208, 254. 

Death, 73, 253, 337, 353, 356, 358, 
361, 369, 378. 

Death of Christ, 18, 172, 249, 333; 
see ‘ Cross.’ 

Decius, The devotion of, 246, 

Defilement, 169, 215, 220, 


120;.7872, “173; 
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6, 12, 14, 22, 27, 
28,073). OAM OO MO2 aT Osu Ia So, 
140, 147, 148, 149, 156, 164, 
167, 171,. 182,. 188; (100, 217; 
220,222,224, 241. 274, 25k, 
289, 308, 316, 354, 370, 377; 
383, 386, 388, 389, 397, 398, 
400, 401. 

Deliberative subjunctive, 93, 123. 

Deo volente, 389. 

Didache, 212, 214, 241, 266, 267, 
280, 313, 322, 383, 401. 

Dillmann, 377. 

Diodorus, 217, 264. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 308. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 85. 

Disciplina arcant, 39. 

Discrepancies in Scripture, 204, 205. 

Dissensions at Corinth, 10-13, 69, 
71, 72, 131, 239, 257, 274, 282, 
324, 393, 394, 399. 

Divine indwelling, 46, 66, 128. 

Divinity of Christ, 28, 51, 743; see 
f Christology ” and ‘ Lord.’ 

Divorce, 140, 143. 

Dobschiitz, 140, 146, 161, 178, 191, 
249, 279, 333, 342, 395- 

Dollinger, 267. 

Door, Metaphor of a, 390. 

Driver, 166, 183, 187, 201, 216, 353. 

Du Bose, 260, 

Duchesne, 118. 

Durell, Ji. V.5 23- 


Deissmann, 2, 5, 


Easter, 103, 389. 

Ecclesiastécus, 59, 92, 96, 107, III, 
126, 147, 169, 197, 282, 375: 

Edersheim, 216. 

Edification, 164, 171. 

Edwards, T. C., 4, 39, 40, 44, 45, 
68, 74; 76, 125, 171, 178, 246, 

_ . 332 383. 

Eichhorn, 22. 

Elijah, Apocalypse of, 42. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 158. 

Ellicott, 30, 46, 58, 90, 113, 
185, 212, 223, 229, 242; 
332, 337, 357, 375» 383. 

Emphasis, 27, 46, 58, 90, 108, 
119, 122, ie 129, 160, 
173, 194, 220, 221, 240, 
251, 264, 272, 277, 311, 315, 
321, 325, 327, 356, 361, 369, 
373» 388, 392. 

Encyclopaedia Biblica, 14, 240, 266, 
280, 284, 397, 400, 401. 

End, The, 7, 207, 354, 355. 


139, 
245, 


117, 
169, 


246, 
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Ennius, 92. 

Enoch, Book of, 111, 
371, 375. 

Epaenetus, 395. 

oy 361, 387, 389, 390, 397, 
39 

Epictetus, 70, 108, 125, 128, 129, 
147, 157, 158, 195, 223, 370. 

Epicureans, 22, 346, 363. 

Epiphanian theory, 182. 

Epiphanius, 42, 206. 

Epistles, Lost, 104, 105. 

Epistolary formulae, 90, 104, 106, 
188, 386, 389, 397. 

Erasmus, 315. 

Erastus, 25, 90, 390, 392. 

Eschatology, 38, 111, 155, 170, 208, 

8 


112, 120, 353, 


354-359- 

Esdras, Second Book of, 78, 155, 
156. 

Esoteric doctrine, 38, 39. 

Estius, 45, 114, 192, 245. 

Eternal loss, 18, 65, 67. 

Ethical teaching of St Paul, 285. 

Eucharist, The, 135, 200, 202, 210- 
215, 217, 236-257, 313. 

Euripides, 202, 325, 363. 

Eusebius, 32, 36. 

Euthymius Zigabenus, 3. 

Evans, T. S., 13, 14, 30, 40, 45, 
57; (585. 62; 98; 101; 1a2sa cae 
153, 163, 170, 185, 192, 194, 
212, 215, 244, 245, 251, 260, 
332, 342, 351, 359, 377- 

Excommunication, 97, 100, 108. 

Exposttor, 201, 234, 245, 370, 383, 
399, 400. 

Expository Times, 213, 242, 247. 


Factions ; see ‘ Dissensions.’ 
Faith, 21, 34, 266, 290, 342, 350, 


394- 
False wisdom, 20-34, 70, 84. 
Fasting, 135. 
Field, F., 116, 4or. 
Fifth Gospel, The, 226, 286, 343. 
Fighting wild beasts, 361. 
Findlay, 40, 90, 112, 114, 128, 140, 
144, 157, 179, 207, 261, 360, 
_ 385, 393, 401. 
Fire, Figurative use of, 63. 
Firstfruit, 351-354, 395. 
Flesh, 25, 52, 54, 99, 
215, 370. 
Flesh and blood, 375, 376. 
Fletcher, R. J., 140, 178, 243. 
Foolishness, 21-23, 70, 86. 


153, 154, 
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oy ae The principle of, 174- 
197. 

Forensic terms, IIO, 112, 179, 318. 

Fornication, 120-129, 173, 204. 

Fortunatus, 396. 

Freedom, Christian, 122, 123, 143, 
SAG IAQ) HSS. 617.2), 209302245 


230. 
Freewill, 83, 374. 


Gaia Afrania, 325. 
Gaius, 14. 
Galatia, Churches of, 383, 384. 
Galen, Io, 
Gallio, 2 
Games, 194-197, 396. 
Gardner, P., 247, 339. 
Genevan Version, 349, 385, 395, 400. 
Genitive, objective, 6, 30, 186, 264, 
348. 
possessive, 2, 73, 217, 354. 
qualifying, 33, 40, 78, 93. 
subjective, 33, 186, 264, 348. 
of opposition, 104. 
of relation, 217. 
Gibson, E. C. S., 252. 
Gieseler, 42. 
Gifford, E. H., 45. 
Gifts, Spiritual, sf ‘46, 257-284, 301- 
328. 
Glory, 38, 40, 223, 231, 371. 
Glorying, 26, 28, 71, 72, 83, 101, 
188, 291. 
Glosses, 14, 82, 142, 298. 
Glover, T. R., 25, 233. 
Gnosticism, 36. 
Godet, 16, 85, 88, 92, 99, 103, 112, 
120, 222, 229, 282, 289, 399. 
Gore, C., 245. 
Gospel preached gratis, 189, 190. 
Goudge, H. L., 99, 100, 161, 162, 
168, 226, 245, 262, 352. 
Gould, Baring, 139. 
Grace, 4, 60, 83, 341, 401. 
Grace, Saying, 221, 223. 
Gray, G. B., 68, 204. 
Greek commentators, 33) 
359, 371. 
Greek prejudices, 87, 329, 346. 
Greeting, The Apostolic, 3. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 218. 
Gregory of Nyssa, 358. 
Gregory, C. R., 44, 87, 233, 391. 
Grenfell and Hunt, LyX. 
Griesbach, 165. 
Grotius, 62, 251, 294, 390. 
Gwatkin, H. M., 168, 238. 
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Hair, long or short, 231, 235. 

Harnack, 25, 148, 161, 181, 230, 
260, 266, 280, 285, 325, 338, 
342, 397, 398. 

Hastings, D&., 43, 90, 100, 102, 
103, 144, 169, 178, 194, 210, 
213, 216, 240, 245, 249, 257, 
280, 281, 289, 313, 360, 364, 
384, 401. 

DCG., 144, 248, 257, 313, 384. 

Hatch, E., 306, 353. 

Hawkins, Sir John, 49, 86, 261, 


321. 
Head, Christ as, 229, 373. 
Healings, 266, 280. 
Heart, 40, 318. 
Hebrews, Gospel according to the, 


338. 
Hefele, 180. 
Heinichen, 88. 
Heinrici, 3, 10, 39, 40, 43, 45, 127, 


1$7. 
Helvidian theory, 182. 
Heraclitus, 362. 


Heresies, 239, 240. 


Hermas, Shepherd of, 161, 280. 

Herodotus, 60, 236, 328, "363. 

Herveius Burgidolensis, 2S enQ) 
13, 23, 66, 76,99, 104, 148, 
154, 156, 160, 168, 172, 188, 
197, 201, 209, 228, 235» 283, 
326, 339, 369. 

Hesychius, 293. 

Hicks, E., 93. 

Hicks, kK. L., 247, 285. 

Hilgenfeld, 325. 

Hobhouse, W., 20. 

Hofmann, J. C. K., 114, 

Holsten, 144, 233, 325. 

Holy, 2, 67, 142, 158, 383. 

Holy Spirit, 33, 43-46, 51, 66, 120, 
268, 272. 


Homer, 126, 129, 196, 236, 253, 
265, 282, 309. 
Homoeoteleuton, 191, 216, 220, 


398. 

Hooker, 358. 

Hope, Christian, 300, 350, 351. 

Horace, 77, 194, 253, 363. 

Horsley, J. W., 359. 

Hort, 28, 57, 59, 78, 129, 145, 151, 
154, 206, 207, 236, 239, 242, 
263, 278, 281, 282, 324, 363, 
364, 372, 383, 389, 395, 397, 
398. 


Humour, 160, 
Husbands of unbelievers, 141-144. 
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Idols, 105, 147, 166, 169, 215-217, 


259. 
Food offered to, 162-174, 215. 
Ignatius, 37, 66, 77, 102, 103, 119, 
187, 197, 214, 224, 379, 392; 
394, 396. 
Image of God, 231. 

Immortality, 375, 3773 cf. 195. 
Imperatives, 71, 77, 127, 129, 133, 
134, 153, 220, 245, 328, 393. 

Imperfect tense, 57, 153, 254. 

Impurity and idolatry, 163, 260. 

Incest, The case of, 93-108. 

Independence impossible, 274-278, 
282. 

Indwelling, Divine, 46, 66, 128. 

Inflation, Corinthian, 82, 91, 96, 


164. 

Inge, W. R., 286, 320, 340. 

Inspiration, 46, 205, 323, 351. 

Institution, The words of, 244-248. 

Interpolations, 20, 34, 54, 103, 130, 
135, 142, 159, 222, 224, 229, 
246, 249, 251, 252, 325, 327, 
74, 401. 

Interpretation of Tongues, 268, 307, 
311, 321. 

Interrogatives, Doubtful, 113, 115, 
117, 146, 153, 184. 

Invocation, Eucharistic, 135. 

Irenaeus, 18, 53, 207, 357. 

Irony, 14, 83, I01, 113, 163, 311, 
325, 326. 

Isaiah, 19, 41, 50, 316, 353. 

Israel, The new, 199, 279. 

Isthmian Games, 194. 

Itacism, 375. 


Jacquier, 226. 


James, Epistle of, 3, 239. 
James, the Lord’s brother, 279, 336, 
8 


33°: 
Jealousy, 53, 282, 293, 394. 
Jeremy, Epistle of, 156. 
Jerome, 41, 76, 313, 372. 


Pec raget Forms of the name, 
6 


‘Jesus,’ St Paul’s use of the Name, 
177. 

Jews, 22, 191, 224, 272. 

Job, Book of, 70, 71; 76, 99. 

Jonathan the high priest, 393. 

Jonson, 77. 

Josephus, 32, 85, 225, 289, 291, 354. 

Journal of Theological Studtes, 119, 
182, 261, 265, 272, 323, 327, 
373) 375+ 
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Jowett, B., 204, 382. 

Jubilees, Book of, 99, 152, 217, 233, 
253, 371. 

Judaizing party, 12, 118, 124, 179, 
180, 185, 382. 

Judgment, Human, 76, 77. 

Judgment, Temporal, 252-254. 

Judgment, The Day of, 7, 63, 76, 78, 
100, 170, 208, 254. 

Judith, Book of, 129, 309. 

Jiilicher, 202, 226, 242. 

Junias, 279. 

Justice, Courts of, 108-117. 

Justification, 27, 77, 120. 

Justin Martyr, 22, 202, 240, 271, 313, 


399. 
Juvenal, 31, 49. 


Kaftan, J., 103, 118, 122, 168, 202, 
226. 

Kant, 102. 

Keble, 253. 

Kennedy, H. A. A., 209, 216. 

Kephas, 11, 73, 335- 

‘Kephas’ party, 12, 66, 336. 

Khomiakoff, 253. 

Kingdom of God, 37, 92, 118, 354, 

. 355», 375: 

Kirkpatrick, 49, 68. 

Kiss, The holy, 399. 

Klostermann, 283. 

Knowledge, 5, 163-165, 265, 289, 
297, 308. 

Knowling, J. R., 87, 226, 243, 245, 
313, 333, 334, 357, 358, 376, 
383, 334, 387, 393, 397: 

Kraus, 230, 256, 399. 

Krenkel, Max, 139, 334, 362. 

Kuenen, 46. 


Lachmann, 75, 89, 93, 165, 188, 
396, 398. 

Lapide, Cornelius 4, 50, 246. 

La Rochefoucauld, 315. 

Latham, 334. 

Latimer, 77, 157, 201. 

Latin texts, 32, 68,75, 101, 102, 159, 
309, 315. 

Law, Mosaic, 183, 191, 192, 325. 

Lawsuits, 108-117. 

Leaven, Io1. 

Liberty, Christian, 122, 123, 143, 
146, 149, 158, 173, 219, 224, 
230. 


Lietzmann, 149, 197. 


Life, 735 359, 369, 372, 7 ie 
Life in Christ, 353, oe: . 
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Lightfoot, 3, 6, 8, 13, 18, 21, 22, 27, 
28, 34, 42, 44, 45, 59, 81, 88, 
98, 113, 123, 130, 144, 152, 157, 
193, 212, 214, 272, 279, 292, 
299, 318, 333, 338, 363, 369, 

_, 389, 391, 396, 398. 

Litigation, 108-117. 

Litotes, Io1. 

Liturgies, 42, 130, 135, 233, 248, 
372, 402. 

Livy, 158, 246, 263, 269. 

Lock, W., 61. 

Long, G., 129, 158. 

Longinus, 34. 

Lord, the title of, 28, 40, 92, 148, 
206, 261, 361. 

Lord’s Day, 103, 384. 

Lord’s Supper, 240; see ‘ Eucharist.’ 

Lost letters of St Paul, 104, 105. 

Love, 164, 165, 305, 394. 

Psalm in praise of, 285-300. 

Love-feasts, 239-241. 

Lucian, 23. 

Lucretius, 22, 205, 310. 

Luke, St, 37, 2 

Luke and Paul, Words common to, 
49, 86, 108, 261, 290, 315, 320, 
321, 393- 

Luther, 47, 58, 63, 70, 88, 143, 166, 
190, 234, 272, 297, 400. 


Maccabees, Fourth Book of the, 169, 
195, 241, 273, 276, 349, 353; 
365, 378. 

Macedonia, 387, 391. 

Magic, 100, 

Manna, The, 200. 

Mansfield College Essays, 243. 

Manual labour, 87. 

Manumission, 147, 148. 

Maran atha, 400, 401. 

Marcion, 18, 26, 37, 130, 206, 233, 


374- 
Marcus Aurelius, 75, 116, 167, 
273, 274, 293, 294, 307; 


Marriage and its problems, 130-161, 
Marriages, Mixed, 141. 
Second, 160. 
Martha and Mary, 158. 
Martial, 385. 
Mary Magdalen, 335, 336. 
Masculine or neuter, 47, 88, 259. 
Mason, A. J., 343. 
Massie, J., 200. 
Mattathias, 394. 
Matthias, 336. 
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Mayor, J. B., 70, 115, 228, 282, 305, 
372, 38 9, 400. 

Meats offered to idols, 162-174, 215. 

Melanchthon, 358. 

Melinus, A. Aurius, 96. 

Menander, 197, 363. 

Menenius Agrippa, 269. 

Messianic Kingdom, 84, III, 355- 


357: 
Methodius, 130. 
Meyer, 6, 19, 39, 41, 45, 52, 77, 359- 
Michelsen, 7, 188. 
Middle voice, 6, 139, 145, 278, 309. 
Military analogies and sere a 
182, 309, 328, 354, 393. 
Milligan, G., 78, 112, yee 156, 177, 
178, 203, 225, 228, 253, 328, 
337s 350, 356, 386, 397, 400. 
Milligan, W., 380. 
Ministers, 56, 74. 
Minister-worship, 55, 72, 83, 393. 
Miracles, 197, 266. 
Mirrors, 298. 
Moffatt, J., 163, 178, 219, 325. 
Monasticism, 134. 
Moses, 200, 298. 
Mosheim, 22. 


Moulton, J. H., 115, 133, 196, 209, 


221, 255) 259; 300, 307, 308, 
310, 311, 328, 334, 350, 369, 
376, 385. 


Mountains, Moving, 290. 

Mozley, J. B., 253. 

Miiller, 371. 

Mummius, 64. 

Murmuring, 206. 

Murray, J. O. F., 343. 

Music, 308, 312. 

Mysteries, Pagan, 35, 213, 247, 260, 
289. 


Mystery, 37, 75, 215, 249, 289, 306, 
357; 369, 377: 


Name, 13. 

Name of the Lord, 3, 10, 98, 120. 
Natalis Alexander, 259. 

Natural man, 44, 48, 49, 54, 183, 


361. 
Nature, Dictates of, 231, 235, 276. 
Nero, 197. 
Nestle, 130, 206. 
Neuter gender significant, 25, 3538. 
Nicholson, E. W. B., 338. 
Nietzsche, 131. 
Nominative for vocative, 369. 
Novatian, 323, 351. 
Numbers, Inaccuracy about, 205, 
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Oaths, 361. 

Oecumenius, 93. 

Official Witnesses to the Resurrection, 
335-343: ; d 
Officials not yet appointed at Corinth, 

56, 256, 263, 284. 

Old Testament, use of the; see 
‘Quotation * and ‘Septuagint ’ 
and ‘ Allegorical interpretation.’ 

Onkelos, 200. 

Ophites, 261. 

Order, Divine, 354. 

Ecclesiastical, 328. 
Orelli, 388. 
Origen, 6, 13, 33, 39, 41, 55, 62, 70, 


72, 82, 86, 91, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
1035, 104,45 107,.-105.0 DLO, hi, 
119, 125, 135, 136, 149, 153, 
154, 182, 184, 190, 191, 192, 
203, ae PIKOR VAD |, We, Pro Key 
308, 309, 316, 323, 332, 336, 
348, 352, 358, 361, 363, 372, 392. 
Ore yg63 70: 


Ovid, 68, 196, 311. 
Oxymoron, 21, 310. 
Oxyrhynchus papyri, 84, 171. 


Paley, 381. 

Papyri, 10, 33, 35, 84, 89, 112, 115, 
140, 157, 171, 188, 196, 205; 
310, 315, 328, 376, 383, 386, 
397; 400. 

Paradox, 21, 70. 

Parousia, 64, 354, 396. 

Participle, Use of the, 26, 172, 196, 
379; 379. 

Passive voice, 273, 348, 350. 

in late Greek, 122. 

Passover, IOI-104. 

Patriarchs, Testaments of the XTT., 
152, 233, 253, 316, 385, 394. 

Paul, St, his authority ; see ‘ Apos- 
tolic.’ 

his celibate life, 138, 139, 181. 
his conversion, 177, 189, 286, 338. 
his independence, 87. 

Peace, 4, 143, 144, 323 

Pearson, Bishop, 356. 

Pelagius, 83. 

Pentecost, 389. 

Perfect tense, 2, 192, 334. 

‘Perishing,’ 18, 172, 354. 

Persecution, 87, 295, 390. 

Persius, 165. 

Personifications, 292. 

Peter, St, 37, 181; see ‘ Kephas.’ 

Petronius, 363. 


» 324, 391. 
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Philo, 6, 53, 113, 147, 183, 184, 194, 
201, 290, 311. 

Phoebe, 10. 

Photius, 146. 

Pindar, 46, 195. 

Plato, 33, 60, 68, 88, 89, 119, 180, 
197, 277, 319, 347, 365, 388. 

Play upon words, 67, 194» 252. 

Pliny, 25, 261. 

Plural, 2, 87, 149, 179, 186, 310, 386. 

Plutarch, 102, 292, 

Polybius, 140, 264. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, 111, 119, 379. 

Pope, Alexander, 274, 277. 

Prayer, 135, 229, 230, 311-313. 

Predestination, 18, 83. 

Pre-existence of Christ, 38, 168, 201. 

Presence, The Real, 244, 245, 248. 

Priests and Levites, 187. 

Primasius, 13, 23, 57,'72; 74, 875 
154; 161, 168, 228, 233, 273, 
283, 291, 339, 352, 358, 362, 


_ 369, 373, 385. 

Prisca, 398. 

Pronoun, Pleonastic, 64. 

Prophesying; 230, 266, 279, 289, 
306-326. 

Propitiation ; see ‘ Atonement.” 

Proselytes, 97. 

Protagoras, 50. 

Proverbs, Book of, 44, §9, 281, 315. 

Psalms, Improvised, 320. 

Psalms ae. Canhetia 89, 152, 281, 
353, 3 

pee a of St Paul, 44, 49, 373. 

Punctuation, Questions of, 70, 75, 83, 
1145, 1555) E575 005, ly 2yenoos 
275, 293. 

Punishment, Eternal, 18, 65, 67, 
172, 354. 

Purgatory, 64. 

Pusey, 253. 

Pythagoras, 36. 


Quintilian, 273. 

Quotation, 50, 70, 204, 220, ie 

Quotations often free, 19, 28, 41, 71, 
316, 373. 


Rabbinical teaching, 20, 53, 81, 97, 
ILO, 124, 125, 201, 298, 313, "368. 

Rabiger, 12. 

Ragg, L., 266. 

Ramsay, "Sir W., 87, 89, 105, 164, 
178, 193, 194, 213, 232, 242, 
247, 277, 362, 383, 387, 388, 
390, 400. 


INDEXES 


Ransem, Metaphor of, 129. 

Readings, Important various, 32, 
130, 135, 142, 157, 170, 189, 
206, 222, 246,. 260; 201, °327, 
376, 378. 

Reason in worship, Function of the, 
312. 

‘Redemption, 27. 

Renan, 26, 81, 99, 105, 186, 281, 398. 

Rendall, G. H., 100, 383, 384. 

Resch, 43, 156, 157, 168, 184, 192, 
210, 211, 240, 300, 327, 338. 

Resurrection, Doctrine of the, 124, 
328-380. 

Resurrection of Christ, 124, 330-364. 

Retaliation, 88, 116 

Revelation, 43, 63, 322. 

Revised Version, 15, 118, 119, 184, 
2Od, 205, 212,) 2145) 217, 225, 
252, 261, 350. 

Rewards for virtue, 360. 

Rhemish Version, 349, 385. 

Rhythm in the Epistle, 285, 365, 378. 

Ridley and Latimer, 291. 

Righteousness, 27. 

Ritschl, 36. 

Ritual, 212, 213, 243, 246, 248, 256, 


320. 
Robertson, A. T., 11, 12, 243, 335. 
Robertson, F. W., 7, II, 14, 55, 312. 
Robinson, C. H., 331, 368. 
Robinson, E., 183. 

Robinson, J. A., 4, 37: 59s 93, 177; 
221, 261, 263, 264, 268, 272, 
299, 326, 355, 358, 376, 398. 

Rock, 201. 

Rod, Figurative use of, 92, 93. 

Roman tribunals, 110. 

Rulers of this world, 37, 39. 

Rutherford, W. G., 208, 242, 361. 


Sabatier, A., 340, 341. 
Sacrifices, Heathen, 88, 166, 169, 215. 
Jewish, 215. 

Sadducees, 329, 354, 365. 

Saints, I11, 325, 395- 

Salmeron, 194. 

Salutations, The Apostolic,1, 397,399. 

Salvation, 18, 38, 65, 100, 193, 225, 
331. 

Sanctification, 2, 27, 120, 141, 142. 

Sanday, 74, 103, 119, 124, 155, 168, 
174, 243, 262, 334, 375- 

Sanday and Headlam, 155, 167, 247, 
263, 352, 381, 398, 402. 

Sanhedrin, 90, 1 38. 

Sassia, 96. 
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Satan, 45, 81, 98, 99, 260. 

Saul and Paul, 341. 

Scapegoats, 838. 

Schaff, 401. 

Schiele, 249, 351. 

Schiller-Szinessy, 400. 

Schmiedel, 37, 40, 43, 148, 198, 214, 
243, 325, 357- 

Schiirer, 43. 

Seal, Figurative use of, 178. 

Second Adam, 357, 373, 374- 

Second Advent, 7, 63, 155, 300, 354, 


374- 
believed to be near, 155, 

Selbie, J. A., 177, 201. 

Self-examination, 251. 

Seneca, 84, 86, 156, 167, 178, 195, 
277> 377: 

Septuagint, 28, 42, 71, 92, 103, 107, 
£225. 126, 130,153, -160, 171, 
173, 195, 203, 216, 217, 222, 
253, 262, 275, 316, 374, 378, 
388, 394. 

Serapion, 248. 

Serapis, 171, 217. 

Sexes, Equality between, 134, 141,234. 

Silvanus, 186, 188. 

Skinner, J., 388. 

Slave of Christ, 149, 191. 

Slavery, 147. 

Sleep, Figurative use of, 253, 337. 

Smith, Dr. Richard, 291. 

Smyrna, Epistle of the Church of, 3 

Social aspect of the sacraments, 215, 
Pappas 

Socrates, 180, 195, 241, 273, 319. 

Sophocles, 46, 325. 

Sosthenes, 2, 5. 

Soteriology, 129, 149; see ‘ Atone- 
ment’ and ‘ Redemption.’ 

Souter, A., 325. 

Spirit, 44, 46, 49, 98, 100, 372. 

Spirit, Holy, 33, 43-46, 51, 66, 129, 
268, 272. 

Spirit of the world, 45. 

Spiritual body, 372. 

ite gifts, 5, 46, 257-284, 301- 


376, 377: 


32 

Spurious letters of St Paul, 104, 105. 

Stanley, 74, 104, 107, 146, 147, 152, 
PSS, 107-232; 234, 2455252; 
281, 292, 296, 358, 360. 

Statius, 92. 

Steck, R., 81. 

Stephanas, 15, 95, 395. 

Stewards, 74, 75. 

Stewart and Tait, 368. 
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Stoics, 33, 72, 84. 

Stone, Darwell, 248. 

Studia Biblica, 247, 285. 

Style of St Paul, 7, 26, 72, 82, 86, 
89, en 197, 225, 268, 386 ; see 

Rhythm. 
Sub-deacons, 74. 
Subjunctive, Deliberative, 93, 125. 
with el, 308. 

Subordination, Principle of, 270, 273, 
275. 

Subordination of the Son, 229, 
355: 

Sudden transitions, 95, 351, 358, 
379- 

Suetonius, 197. 

Suicer, 74, 180, 261, 263, 293, 314, 

"383, 399. 

Sunday, 246, 384. 

Swete, H. B., 162, 182, 253, 306, 
318, 335, 337, 338, 352, 356, 
me 374, 377, 399, 397; 


Syrohclises) 200, 201, 229, 250, 299, 


353, 377: 
Syncellus, 146. 


Table of the Lord, 107, 217, 218. 

Tacitus, 101, 230. 

Talmud, The, 368. 

Teachers, Qualifications of, 195, 279, 
284. 

Temple, The, 187. 

Temple of God, 66-68, 128. 

Temple of idols, 171, 203. 

Temptation, 134, 209. 
Tense, Change of, 139, 146, 160, 
192, 307, 317, 355, 357, 364. 
Tertullian, 4, 20, 60, 67, 85, 88, 102, 
107, 138, 147, 154, 161, 172, 
180, 207, 211, 217, 229, 230, 
233, 281, 293, 299, 315, 320, 
325, 359, 372, 374, 378, 
399- 

Testament, 247. 


Testament. of the Lord, 399. 
Testaments of the XI/1. Patriarchs, 
152, 233, 253, 316, 385, 394. 

Text of the Epistle, 161. 

Thackeray, H. St John, 37, 43, 99, 
112, 147, 152, 184, 201, 216, 
229, 373- 

Thanksgiving, 4, 313, 314. 

Eucharistic, 211, 213, 243, 244, 
248. 
Theatre, 85. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 47. 
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Theodoret, 18, 19, 34, 38, 62, 74, 
106, I14, 145, 205, 250, 272, 


375. 
Theodotion, 378. 
Theodotus, 233. 
Theophilus, 273. 
Theophylact, 33, 


392. 

Therapeutae, The, 320. 

Third day, On the, 334. 

Thirlwall, Bishop, 244, 245. 

Thomson, W. M., 232. 

Thorburn, T. J., 335, 340, 379 

Thucydides, 276. 

Tiberius, 289. 

Tibullus, 134. 

Timothy, 89, 90, 91, 147, 186, 188, 
I9I, 390, 391. 

Tischendorf, 215, 242. 

Tisserant, 42. 

Titus, 147, 382. 

Tongues, Gift of, 267, 268, 279, 282, 
289, 297, 305-321. 

Tradition, 103, 228, 242. 

Transubstantiation, 245. 

Tregelles, 89, 113. 

Trench, 81, 102, 103, 251, 254, 261, 
289, 400 

Trinity, Doctrine of 
262, 

Tipe 25, 72, 86, 291, 300, 308, 
318 » 355. 

Trumpet, 309, 377. 

Trying God, 205, 218. 

Twelve, The, 336, 338, 339. 

Tyndale, 88, 146, 234, 313, 349, 
385, 395. 

Types, 200, 203. 


266, 316," 321, 


the, 120, 


Union with Christ, 214, Pe 277. 

Unity, Duty of, 277, 278. 

Unity of the Church, 214, 225, 271, 
274, 275. 

Universalism, 353. 


Valerius Flaccus, 196. 

Vegetius, 388 

Veil, Use of the, 229-236. 

Veitch, 231. 

Verses, Bad division of, 275. 

Vicarious suffering, 333. 

Vices and virtues, 119. 

Virgil, 63, 93, 196, 253, 337- 

Virgins, 150-160. 

Visions, 32. 

Visits to Corinth, St Paul’s, 53, 92, 
387-390. 


INDEXES 


Vulgate, 3, 20, 48, 57, 58, 59, 65, 
67, 69, 77) 83, 85, 102, 107, IIo, 
114, 129, 152, 154, 166, 207, 
208)) 2175/2104, 7224. (2535, 252, 
290, 294, re) 315, 374, 397- 

Errors of the, 87, 118, 129, 159, 
246, 281, 294, 308, 310. 


Walton, Izaac, 164. 

Walther, 202, 226. 

Way, A. S., 145. 

‘Weak,’ The, 169, 171, 173, 192, 221. 

Weinel, 131, 147, 168, 177, 184, 203, 
_ 217, 270, 307, 314, 325, 342, 358. 

Weiss, B., 22, 145, 171, 179, 184, 

6 


350. 

Westcott, 24, 38, 57, 147, 154, 208, 
234, 245, 247, 248, 254, 264, 
294, 387, 388. 

Westcott and Hort (WH.), 32, 83, 
108, 114, 145, 157, 161, 179, 
180, 188, 194, 201, 202, 205, 
217, 242, 260, 291, 324, 377, 
385, 388, 389, 391. 

Wetstein, 30, 46, 54, 114, 115, 217, 
246, 273, 310, 314, 358, 394. 

Weymouth, R. F., 145. 

Wiclif, 242, 340. 

Widows, 138, 139, 160, 161. 

Wild beasts, 362, 390. 

Wilhelm, J., 263. 

Will of God, 1, 92, 392. 

Williams, Lukyn, 145, 190. 
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Wisdom, Book of, 17, 89, 111, 147, 
158, 166, 195, 200, 204, 206, 209, 
309, 348, 363, 364, 374, ee 

Wisdom, False, 20-34, 70, 

Wisdom of God, 21, 23, 375739; 


201. 
Wisdom and knowledge, 265, 267. 
Wisdom, Word of, 265. 
Wives of missionaries, 180. 
of unbelievers, 141-144. 
© Woes of the Messiah,’ 152. 
Woman inferior to man, 229-231. 
yet equal to man, 134, 141, 234. 
Women at Corinth, 229, 324-326. 
Women not official witnesses, 336. 
Work and reward, 63-65, 87, 178, 
187, 189, 193, 380, 391, 396. 
World, The (xécpos), 20, 21, 73, 85, 
88, 106, III, 156-158, 166, 254, 


310. 
Spirit of, 45. 
World, The (aiév), 20, 70. 
Rulers of, 37, 39. 
Wright, W. Aldis, 157, 164. 


Xenophon, 53, 167, 241, 273, 388. 


Zahn, 66, 104, 243, 301, 335, 
40I. 

Zarmano-chegas, 292. 

Zeno, 84. 

Zeugma, 52. 


391, 


Zeus, 129. 


INDEX II. GREEK WorDs. 


dyapos, vii. 8, II, 32, 34. 

adyarde, il. 9, Vili. 3. 

aydarn, Iv. 21, vill. I, xill. I-13, etc. 

dyamnrds, iv. 14, 17, X. 14, Xv. 58. 

dyyedos, iv. 9, Vi. 3, XI. 10, xiii. I. 

ayevns, 1. 28. 

dyuato, 1 i. 2, vi. IT, vii. 14. 

dyiac pos, i 30. 

dyios, 1. 2, lil. 
etc. 

dyvoeo, x. I, xil. I, xlv. 38. 

dyvecta, XV. 34. 

dyopate, Vi. 20, vil. 23, 30. 

ayo, Xll. 2. 

dyovicopat, ix. 25. 

"ASdp, XV. 22, 45. 


17, Vi. 1, 2) vite 14, 


adamavos, ix. 18. 

adeAn, Vil. 15, ix. 5. 

adeddos, i. I, 10, 26, Vv. TI, vi. 5, 
vii. 12, 14, vill. II, 1x. 5, etc. 

adndos, xiv. 8. 

adnros, ix. 26. 

adixéw, vi. 7, 8. 

adixia, xiii. 6. 

abixos, Vi. I, 9. 

addxtpos, ix. 27. 

a{upos, V7, 0 

anp, ix. 26, Xiv. 9. 

abavagia, xv. 53, 54. 

dderéo, i. 19. 

aipa, x. 16, x1. 25, 27, xv. 50. 

aiveypa, xiii. 12. 


®& 


4I4 


ai, eats, Xi. 19. 

aipo, Vv. 25. vi. I5. 

ais xpos, XL 16, xiv. 35. 

airéo, 1s 226 

aiay, 1. 20, ii. 6, 7, 8, ili. 18, viii. 
13, Xikls 

axa@apros, vii. 14. 

dkapros, xiv. 14. 

dkaraxdhurros, Sibely die 

dkaraoracia, XiVverg oe 

axon, xl. 17. 

dkohovdew, xiAe 

dxove, ii. 9, v. I, xi. 18, xiv. 2. 

dkpacia, vil. 5. 

dx poBvoria, vil. 18, 19. 

"AxvAas, Xvi. 19. 

dkov, ix. 17. 

d\addo, xiil. I. 

adnGeva, v. 8, xiii. 6. 

GANG, lil. 7, iV. 3, vi. 8, II, vii. 19, 
etc. 

ado, XV. 51, 52. 

a\AnAovs, Vil. 5, Xi. 33, X11. 25, XVI. 
20. 

Gos, ili. 10, x. 29, xii. 8-10, 
Xv. 39, 4I, etc. 

Goda, ix. 9, 10. 

dpaprave, vi. 18, vii. 28, 36, vill. 
12, XV. 34. 

dpaprnpa, vi. 18. 

dpapria, XV. 3, I7, 56. 

dpe puvos, vil. 32. 

dperakivyros, xv. 58. 

dry, xiv. 16, [xvi. 24]. 

dpmeday, i 1X, 7. 

av, iv. 55 vii. 
etc. 

ava PEpos, xiv. 27. 

ava pécov, vi. 5. 

avaBaiva, ii. 9. 

dvayKaios, Xie22) 

avaykny vii. 26, 375 ixeokO. 

dvddepa, Xl. 3, XVI. 22. 

dvakpive, ii. 14, 15, iv. 3 4; ix. 3 
X. 255,27, xiv. 24. 

dvaptpynoKe, | lv. 17. 

avapynors, x1 245.25. 

ava&vos, Vi. 2. 

ava&ios, xi. 27. 

dvatrava, xvi. 18. 

dvarhnpdo, xiv. 16, xvi. 17. 

avaoraots, XV. 12, 13, 21, 42. 


5, Xl. 275 94, X11. 2) 


INDEXES 


av dpifopuat, XVi. 135 

dvéykAyros, i 1. 8. 

dvéxopat, lv. 12. 

avnp, Vil. 2, 4, Io, II, 13, 14, xi. 35 
05, Tibiy LV 2enile II, XIV. 35, etc. 

dvOpamuvos, i il. 13, iv. 31. x. 13. 

avOpwros, i Ms, 5,19 Gils Dis Sefeeoutts 
1V..Q,-Vil. 235 1X- 0, X1hie My me oe 

_ 32, 45, 47, etc. 

avioTnpl, X. 7. 

avolyo, XVI. Q- 

avopos, ix. 21. 

avri, Xi. 15. 

avrikeysat, Xvi. 9. 

avridnprpis, Kt. DO. 

a&ws, XVi. 4. 

dmayyedra, KVen 25s 

anaye, Xia. é 

dmapxn, XV. 20, 23, XV1. 15. 

Grrevpt, V. 3. 

dex Oéyopat, i. 7. 

dmedevOepos, Vii. 22. 

dmepiomdorws, Vil. 35. 

dmvoros, vi. 6, vii. 12-15, x. 27, 
XIV. 22, Cte. 

m4, 1. 30, iv. 5, Vi. 19, X. 44, xi. 23, 
Xiv. 36, etc. 

drodeikvupt, iv. 9. 

a ddetkts, il. 4. 

drodidapt, Vil. 3. 

anoOvnoke, vill. II, ix. 15, xv. 3, 
31, 32, etc: 

droKkadUTT@, il, 10, iii, 13, xiv. 30. 

dmoxaduwpis, 1 1. 7, xiv. 6, 26. 

dmroKkpuTTa, il. fe 

dmodAuu, 1. 18, 
LO, XVe 1G. 

*"ArroAA@s, i. 12, iis 4-6, 22, iv. 6, 
Sdn) 

dmodoyia, ixe 3. 

dtoXove, Vi. II. 

amor pacts, 1 30. 

dmroarehro, 1 amler. 

aToorepew, Vi. 7, Sy vile 5 

am@ooToAn, ix. 2. 

drodotoNos, i. I, iv. 9, ix. 
Xll. 28, xv. 7, etc. 

dmopépo, XVi. 3. 

dm porkomos, X. 32. 

dmropat, Vii. I. 

dpa, V. IO, vil. 14, Xv. 14, 15, 18. 

dpyvpwov, ili, 12. 


IQ, Viil. II, x. 9, 


I, 5, 


INDEXES 


dpéoxa, vii. 32-34, X. 33- 

aporpiaa, ix. 10. 

dpra€, V. 10, II, vi. IO. 

appwortos, 1s 39. 

dpoevoxoirns, Vl. 9. 

apr, iv. 11, 13, Vill. 7, xill., 12, 
Os VIe 7 

aiptos, x. 16, 17, xi. 23, 26-28. 

apxn, XV. 24. 

APXLTEKT@Y, ill. IO. 

apxwy, ii. 6, 8. 

doGéveta, il. 3, XV. 43. 

acbevéw, vill. 12, 12s 

doGevis, i. 25, iv. 10, Vili. 7, 1x. 22, 

\ xi. 30, etc. 

Agia, Xvi. 19. 

dom dopa, Xvi. 19, 20. 

domacpos, XV 2a. 

dotatéo, iveE Ts 

dorip, XV. 41. 

doxnpoveo, vil. 36, xiii 5. 

doxjpov, Xil. 23. 

arupia, xi. 14, XV. 43. 

aripos, iv. 10, xil. 23. 

aropos, XV. 52. 

avAéopat, XiV. 7. 

adds, XIV. 7. 

avpuov, XV. 32. 

avTn, Vil. 12, ix. 3, etc. 

avTn, Vil. 12, xi. 14, 15. 

avros, li. 15, ili. 15, ix. 20, 27. 

ap@apoia, xv. 42, 50. 

dpOapros, i 1X25 4 XVaN5 25.535 

aginst, vil. II, 12, 13- 

apoBes, Xvi. 10, 

appar, xv. 36. 

dpavos, xii. 2, xiv. 10, 

’Axaia, XVi. 15. 

“Axaixés, Xvi. 17. 

dypt, iv. 11, xi. 26, xv. 25. 


éypuxos, Xiv. 7. 


Bd@os, ii. 10. 

Bantilo, i. 13-17, x. 2, 
Xv. 29. 

BdpBapos, xiv. II. 

BapvaBas, i pe KOH 

Bacwrcia (Ceod), iv. 20, vi. 9, IO, 
XV. 24, 50. 

Bacwreva, iv. 8, xv. 25. 

BeBatdo, i. 6, 8. 

Btwrekds, Vi. 3, 4. 


Xd 3, 
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Pracdnpéo, X. 30. 

BXéra, 1. 26, ili. 10, viii. 9, x. 12, etc 
Bovdn, iv. 5. 

Bovdozat, Ms PTs 

Bods, ix. 9. 
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of these two great monuments of Pauline teaching.” —The Expositor. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 ne. 


Philippians and Philemon. By Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 


Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 





“Professor Vincent’s Commentary appears to me not less admirable for 
its literary merit than for its scholarship and its clear and discriminating 
discussions of the contents of these Epistles.”—Dr. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Crown 8vo. $2.00 néé. 





St. Peter and St. Jude. By the Rev. CHARLES Bicc, D.D., 
sometime Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University, 
New York. 
““The careful and thorough student will find here a vast amount of in- 
formation most helpful to him in his studies and researches. The inter- 


national Critical Commentary, to which it belongs, will prove a great 
been to students and ministers.”—The Canadian Congregationalist. 


Crown &yo. $2.50 net. 





Genesis. By the Rev. JoHN Sx1nNER, D.D., Principal and Professor of 


Old Testament Language and Literature, College of Presbyterian Church 
of England, Cambridge, England. 


“Exact scholarship, a scientific temper of mind, and the reverence of 
a believer in Divine revelation combine to render Principal Skinner 
an ideal commentator on the Book of Genesis. The work before us 
will unquestionably take its place in the very front rank of modern Old 
Testament commentaries. We can award it no higher praise than to 
say that it need not shrink from comparison with what has hitherto 
been facile princeps in the series to which it belongs—Driver’s Deu- 
teronomy.”—Rev. J. A. SELBIE, D.D., in The Expository Times. 


Crown 8vo, $3.00 nes 
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The Books of Chronicles. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Curtis, 


Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Yale University, and Rev. ALBERT A. 
MapsEn, Ph.D. 


“The Commentary deserves unstinted praise, and will be found of 
extreme value by all who are interested in this late constituent of the 
Canon, which possesses so much interest alike from the literary and 
the religious stand-point. Dr. Curtis has supplied the English-speaking 
student of the Old Testament with precisely the work he required.” 
—Rev. J. A. SELBIE, D.D., in The Expository Times. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 net (Postage additional), 
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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


HEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances 

in recent years. New lines of investigation have 
been opened up, fresh light has been cast upon 
many subjects of the deepest interest, and the historical 
method has been applied with important results. This 
has prepared the way for a Library of Theological 
Science, and has created the demand for it. It has also 
made it at once opportune and practicable now to se- 
cure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enter- 
prise which will furnish a record of Theological 
inquiry up to date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of 
Christian Theology. Each volume is to be complete 
in itself, while, at the same time, it will form part of a 
carefully planned whole. One of the Editors is to pre- 
pare a volume of Theological Encyclopzedia which will 
give the history and literature of each department, as 
well as of Theology as a whole. 
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The Library is intended to form a series of Text. 
Books for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and com- 
pactness of statement. At the same time, they have in 
view that large and increasing class of students, in other 
departments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic 
and thorough exposition of Theological Science. Tech- 
nical matters will therefore be thrown into the form of 
notes, and the text will be made as readable and attract- 
ive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the 
interests of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements 
both of the results of Theological Science and of ‘he 
questions which are still at issue in the different 
departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation 
in the several branches of study assigned to them. They 
will be associated with each other and with the Editors 
in the effort to provide a series of volumes which may 
adequately represent the present condition of investi- 
gation, and indicate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
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MENT. By Rev. James Morratt, B.D., Minister United Free Church, 
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CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Caspar RENE 
Grecory, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Leipzig. [Now Ready. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
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CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
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THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By GrEorcE B. STEVENS, 
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CHRISTIANITY IN LATIN COUNTRIES SINCE THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT. By Pavt SaBATIER, D.Litt., Drome, France. 


SYMBOLICS. By CuartEs A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., Professor of 
Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By G. P. FisHeEr, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. | Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., sometime 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By GrorcE GALLAWAY, D.D., Minister 
of United Free Church, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By GrorcE F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Harvard University. 


APOLOGETICS. By A. B. Brucz, D.D., sometime Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
[Revised and Enlarged Edition, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. By WritrAmM N. Crarxg, D. D., 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Hamilton Theological Seminary. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. By WILLIAM P. PATERSON, D.D., Professer 
ef Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. By H. R. MAckINTOSH, Ph.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By Grorcs B. Stg- 
vENS, D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By WiLtt1amM ADAMS 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D., Pastor of Congrege- 
tional Church, New Haven. [Revised and Enlarged Edition, 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. [Now Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garvig, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. 
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An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt. 


“As a whole there is probably no book in the English Language equal 
to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,’ for the 
student who desires to understand what the modern criticism thinks 
about the Bible.’”—Dr. LyMAN AxBBott, in The Outlook. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 neé. 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 
By ArtHur C. McGirrert, Ph.D., D.D. 


“The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impression of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book goes far to guar- 
antee its permanent value and success.” —The Expositor. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Christian Ethics. By Newman Suytu, D.D. 


“As this book is the latest, so it is the fullest and most attractive treat- 
ment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and exhaustive 
in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in the topic it 
handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the task of the moral 
understanding and interpretation of human life.’—The Living Church. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Apologetics; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D. 


“We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. . . . Without commenting further, we repeat that 
this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and sharpest 
defence of Christianity that has ever been written. No theological 
library should be without it.”—Zion’s Herald. 

Crown 8yo. $2.50 net. 


Old Testament History. By Henry PRESERVED SmitTH, D.D. 


“Prof. Smith has, by his comprehensive and vitalized history, laid all who 
care for the Old Testament under great obligations.” —The Independent. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 met. 
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The Theology of the New Testament. By Gzoscz B. 
Stevens, D.D., LL.D. 


“Tt is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement.”—The Congregationalist. Crown 8yo. $2.50 net. 





History of Christian Doctrine. By Gzorcz P. Fisner, 
D.D., LL.D. 


“Tt is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best History 
of Doctrine that we have in English.”—The New York Evangelist. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 





““A comprehensive, inspiring and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
finds in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of 
the spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many 
problems that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister.” 
—The Christian Intelligencer. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Christian Institutions. By ALEXANDER V. B. ALLEN, D.D. 


“Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as the most 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States has yet made to general theological 
thought.”—The American Journal of Theology. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 neé. 


The Theology of the Old Testament. sy a. B. Davmson, 
BD. (bib. Dat: 


“We hope every clergyman will not rest content until he has procured 
and studied this most admirable and useful book. Every really useful 
question relating to man—his nature, his fall, and his redemption, 
his present life or grace, his life after death, his future life, is 
treated of.”—The Canadian Churchman. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By Groror B. 
StEvENS, D.D., LL.D. 


“Professor Stevens has performed a task of great importance, certain to 
exert wide and helpful influence in settling the minds of men. He has 
treated the subject historically and has given to Christ the first place in 
interpreting his own mission.””—Congregationalist and Christian World. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 set. 
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The Ancient Catholic Church. sy Roserr Ramey, D.D.,LL.D. 


“As a comprehensive work on the formative stage of the Church’s ex- 
perience the volume will easily find its place in the front rank among 
books on the subject composed in the English language.’’—The Interior. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





The Reformation in Germany. By Txomas M. Linpsay, 
M.A., D.D. 


“The arrangement of the book is most excellent, and while it is a 
worthy and scholarly account it is so arranged that for the student of 
the Reformation it is almost encyclopedic in its convenience and con- 
ciseness. It is a book no library, public or private, can really be 
without.”—Record of Christian Work. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 








The Reformation in Lands Beyond Germany. By Tsomas 
M. Linpsay, D.D. 


“Together these two volumes will at once take their place as the clas- 
sical English History of the Reformation.”—The Expository Times. 


“The good balance of material which he has attained by a self-denying 
exclusion, as well as by much research and inclusion of fresh material, 
makes the work a real addition to our materials for study.” 

—The Congregationalist. 


Crown 8yvo. $2.50 net. 


Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Casper René 
Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


“The book is a treasury of learning, and its fairness in dealing with the 
matter in hand is admirable. From first to last, the purpose of the 
author is not to show upon how slight basis our confidence in the can- 
onicity of the New Testament is based, but rather upon how solid a 
foundation our confidence rests.”—Journal and Messenger. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Greek and Eastern Churches. sy Waxrer F. Avenry, 


M.A., D.D. 
“It seems to me an excellent and most useful piece of work. I do 
not know anything in English which covers the same ground and 
am sure Dr. Adeney has put us all in his debt by his scholarly, well- 
balanced and judicious treatment.”—Prof. William Adams Brown. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 med. 
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The Christian Doctrine of God. By wrttau N. Crarxe, DD. 


“The book is a treasury of learning, and its fairness in dealing with 
the matter in hand is admirable. From first to last, the purpose of the 
author is not to show upon how slight basis our confidence in the 
canonicity of the New Testament is based, but rather upon how solid 
a foundation our confidence rests.”—Journal and Messenger. 


Crown 8yo. $2.50 net. 


An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment. By James Morrartt, B.D., D.D. 


“Tn point of scholarship, breadth of treatment, and mastery of the prob- 
lems at issue, it will bear comparison with Driver’s companion volume 
on the literature of the Old Testament, than which no higher praise 
can be given. . . . The student will find in Dr. Moffatt’s volume the 
most complete presentation as yet attempted by any scholar of all that 
modern critical scholarship has done for the literature of the New 
Testament.’’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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